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'  Chaos  of  ruins!  who  shall  trace  the  void, 
O^er  the  dim  fragments  cast  a  lunar  light, 
And  say  *  here  was,  or  t«,'  where  all  is  doubly  night  7* 

Childb  Harold. 

Every  enlightened  American  regards  whatever  relates  to  his 
native  land,  vvrith  an  affection  as  strong  as  it  is  ennobling.  Conscious 
of  its  extent  and  resources,  he  looks  abroad  upon  its  variegated 
landscapes,  its  towering  mountains,  and  its  mighty  rivers,  with  a 
glow  of  noble  pride  and  enthusiasm.  Unequalled  in  richness,  fer- 
tility, or  grandeur,  each  inspires  him,  in  like  manner,  with  feelings 
of  joy  and  exultation.  He  reverts  to  the  history  of  his  countrymen, 
with  emotions  not  less  dear  and  animating.  The  early  struggles  of 
his  ancestors,  their  ultimate  triumph  over  the  >  enemies  of  his 
country,  and  over  obstacles  well  nigh  insurmountable  —  their  onward 
march  in  social  and  political  happiness,  the  freedom  and  excellence 
of  their  institutions,  and  the  high  distinction  now  sustained  by  the 
republic  among  the  governments  of  the  earth  —  all  dwell  upon  his 
tongue,  in  accents  ot  lofty  praise  and  patriotism. 

Such  sentiments  are  alike  worthy  and  characteristic  of  an  Ame- 
rican ;  but  while  we  thus  cheerfully  asciibe  them  to  our  countrymen, 
as  a  general  and  laudable  peculiarity,  we  cannot  avoid  the  reflec- 
tion, that  one  prominent  subject  among  those  claiming  their  atten- 
tion —  one  which  should  equally  inspire  them  with  pride  and  enthu- 
siasm —  is  most  singularly  overlooked,  or  wholly  neglected.  We 
allude  to  American  Antiquities,  Thfs  subject,  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  our  national  prosperity,  seems  strangely  to  have  escaped 
observation.  Every  thing  else  with  us  has  been  onward ;  but  this 
has  been  left  for  the  inquisitive  admiration  of  strangers.  With  the 
fresh  and  animating  incidents  of  our  history  we  have  alone  been 
busied.  Beyond  these,  there  exists  a  deep  and  illimitaUe  hiatm, 
into  which  Curiosity  has  yet  but  slightly  peered. 

Now  that  data  are  afHxed  to  our  brief  historical  period,  and  the 
occurrences  of  yesterday,  in  comparison  with  the  actual  history  of 
our  land,  have  settled  down  into  a  succession  of  well-known  events, 
it  becomes  us  to  look  back  into  those  of  long-lost  time,  and  to  inquire 
into  the  memorials  of  our  country's  antiquity ;  to  glance  at  what  it 
iffaSf  rather  than  what  it  is.  Here  the  field  opens  into  boundless 
extent,  and  the  mind  becomes  bewildered  by  the  strange  and  diver- 
sified objects  which  it  presents.     Unlike  any  other  in  the  '  world's 
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wide  range/  it  is  seen  to  be  crowded  with  unique  monumental  relics, 
such  as  men  of  modem  date  had  little  dreamed  of.  No  where  else 
do  the  same  curious  and  magnificent  remnants  of  ancient  art  start 
into  view.  Britain  has  her  antiquities,  but  her  archaeologists  find 
them  associated  with  a  people  to  whom  history  had  before  intro- 
duced them.  They  are  furnished  with  keys  by  which  to  gain  access 
to  the  relics  of  by-gone  times.  The  Druids  and  the  Romans  are 
known  to  them  ;  but  who  were  they  who  raised  the  tumuli  of  western 
America,  or  the  Pyramids  of  Chollula  and  of  Papantla  1  The  anti- 
quities of  Egypt,  wonderful  as  they  are,  point  with  an  index  well 
defined,  to  their  origin  ;  but  who  can  decipher  the  hieroglyphics  of 
Tultical  —  who  read  the  buried  monuments  of  Anahnac?  Egypt 
has  her  history  told  —  if  not  distinctly  upon  her  storied  columns  — 
in  language  which  we  are  little  disposed  to  doubt.  The  tablets  of 
Rositta  have  revealed  to  inquiring  antiquarians  a  flood  of  light ;  and 
the  secret  volumes  inscribed  upon  the  huge  and  elaborate  piles  of 
her  arts,  have  suddenly  opened  to  the  wondering  gaze  their  richly- 
stored  contents.  They  said,  emphatically,  '  Let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light  I'  But  no  revelation  has  burst  from  the  tombs  of  our 
western  valleys.  No  Champolion,  Young,  Rossellina,  nor  Wilkin- 
son, has  preached  the  mysteries  of  Copan,  Mitlan,  or  Palenque. 
No  !  Thick  darkness  still  hangs  over  the  vast  continent  of  America. 
No  voice  answers  to  the  anxious  inquiry,  *  Who  were  the  Tultiques  ]' 
no  lettered  tablet  is  found  to  reveal  the  authors  of  the  noble  vestiges 
of  architecture  and  of  sculpture  at  Mitlan,  Papantla,  Chollula, 
Otnmba,  Oaxaca,  Tlascala,  Tescoca,  Copan,  or  Palenque !  The 
yeil  of  oblivion  shrouds,  and  may  perhaps  for  ever  shroud,  these 
relics  of  an  ancient  and  innumerable  people  in  impenetrable  obscu- 
rity. The  researches  of  Del  Rio,  Cabrera,  Dupaix,  Waldrick,  Neibel, 
Galinda,  nor  Corroy,  are  yet  known  to  have  developed  the  secrets  of 
the  buried  cities  of  Central  America,  though  they  have  labored  for 
many  years,  '  silent  and  alone,'  amid  these  massive  fragments  of  an- 
cient greatness. 

^Cjrpresa  and  ivy,  weed  and  wall-flower  grown, 
Matted  and  masa'd  together,  hillocks  heap'd 
On  what  were  chambers,  arch-cnieh'd  columns  strown 

In  fragments,  chok'd-up  vaulta  and  frescos  steeped 
Id  subterranean  damps,  where  the  owl  peeped, 

Deeming  it  midnigtit :   temples,  baths,  or  halls? 
Pronounce,  who  can  ;  for  all  that  T^eaming  reaped 
From  her  research,  hnth  boen,  that  these  are  walls  : 
♦  *  H  is  thus  the  mighty  falls  I' 

The  train  of  reflections  which  springs  from  a  review  of  these 
magnificent  specimens  of  skill,  genius,  and  toil,  is  peculiarly  exciting. 
If,  in  the  vast  field  of  observation  which  this  continent  presents,  there 
is  one  subject  that  more  than  another  claims  attention  —  if  there  is 
one  which  is  calculated  to  inspire  an  American  with  admiration  and 
enthusiasm  —  it  is  the  antiquities  of  his  country.  It  may  in  truth  be 
said,  that  were  we  to  pronounce  what  are  the  great  and  peculiar 
charms  of  this  *  new  worid,'  we  should  say,  at  once,  its  antiquities  — 
the  antiquities  of  its  buried  cities  —  its  long-lost  relics  of  a  great  and 
ingenious  people  —  the  sublimity  of  ages  that  every  where  surrounds 
uSy  and  the  strange  associations  which  rush  upon  the  mind,  as  we 
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view  ourselves  in  connection  with  an  unknown  and  extinct  speciea 
of  men.     Which  way  soever  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  behold  the  mighty 
remnants  of  their  arts,  and  the  wide  waste  of  their  mental  and  phy- 
sical creations.     We  every  where  see  the  wonderful  labors  of  those 
who,  in  times  long  gone  by,  gloried  in  these  stupendous  achievements, 
but  whose  might  and  inventions  are  told  only  in  their  far-spread 
destruction  ;  a  people,  in  short,  of  whom  history  has  not  left  a  soli- 
tary wreck  behind  !     To  describe  the  antique  arts  of  such  a  people^ 
strewed  as  they  are  over  United  and  Central  America,  or  buried  for 
thousands  of  years  beneath  venerable  forests,  is  a  task  which  ages 
only  can  accomplish.     An  approach  to  this,  therefore,  is  all  our  most 
ardent  hopes  can  at  present  realize.     Curiosity  has  indeed  been 
awakened  by  the  little  which  has  lately  been  brought  to  light.     The 
ambition  of  the  learned  has  been  excited,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
antiquarian  enkindled ;  yet  these  are  but  the  things  of  yesterday. 
The  most  industrious  research,  and  the  lapse  of  many  years,  are 
required,  to  develope  the  hidden  treasures  of  art  with  which  our  con- 
tinent abounds.     For  three  hundred  years  have  the  most  extraordi- 
nary of  these  slept  in  Central  America,  among  strangers  from  ano- 
ther, not  a  newer  world,  as  they  had  before  slept  for  many  thousands ! 
E  ven  now,  comparatively  little  is  known  of  their  character.    Sufficient, 
however,  has  recently  been  disclosed,  to  excite   our  wonder  and 
admiration.     In  truth,  had  we  fallen  upon  a  new  planet,  crowded 
with  strange  memorials  of  a  high  order  of  genius,  that  for  an  indefi- 
nite time  had  survived  their  unknown  authors,  we  should  not  be 
more  amazed,  than  we  are  in  gazing  upon  the  anomalous  relics  of 
American  antiquity. 

America  has  been  called  '  the  new  toorld,*  and  we  still  designate  it 
by  this  really  unmeaning  title,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  cOeTsl 
with  the  oldest.  We  are  authorized,  from  its  geological  structure,  to 
consider  it  the  first  great  continent  that  sprang  from  '  the  depths  pro- 
found,' and  are  justified  in  believing,  with  Galinda,  that  it  exhibits 
stronger  proofs  of  senility,  as  the  residence  of  man,  than  any  other 
portion  of  our  world.  At  another  time,  we  shall  speak  more  defi- 
nitely of  these  facts,  and  present  the  evidence  on  which  they  aie 
founded. 

We  have  said  that  the  subject  of  our  antiquities  has  peculiar  and 
important  claims  upon  every  American  ;  but  that  these  claims  haye 
been  overlooked  or  disregarded.  This  will  have  appeared  strikingly 
obvious  to  those  who,  in  Central  or  United  America,  have  had  Uia 
satisfaction  to  examine  the  unique  specimens  of  remote  antiquity 
which  characterize  our  continent.  While  the  homage  of  the  world 
has  so  long  been  paid  to  the  monumental  piles  of  transatlantic  anti- 
quity, and  while  voyages  and  pilgrimages  have  been  performed  to 
far  distant  quarters  of  the  earth,  to  obtain  a  glance  at  oriental  magnifi- 
cence, and  the  ruined  arts^of  primitive  nations,  here  we  find  oarselves 
surrounded  by  those  of  a  still  more  remarkable  character.  The  won- 
drous cities  of  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  Elephanta,  Thebes,  and  Petra, 
are  not  more  the  sulnects  of  just  admiration  than  are  those  of  our 
own  America.  The  former  have  acquired  universal  notoriety,  from 
the  enthusiastic  descriptions  of  numerous  travellers,  while  the  latter 
«!•  possessed  of  all  the  charms  of  novelty.    The  first  are  confined 
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to  well  known  localities,  and  are  intimately  connected  with  a  distinc- 
tive people,  with  dynasties,  events,  customs,  and  ceremonies,  familiar 
to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  antiquarian  literature.  In  fact,  they 
tell  their  own  stories,  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  Not  so  with 
the  antiquities  of  America.  These  stretch  from  the  great  lakes  of 
the  north  and  west,  to  Central  America,  and  the  southern  parts  of 
Peru,  on  the  south ;  from  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  on  the  east, 
throughout  the  great  valleys,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  west ; 
and  from  the  Pacific  ocean  to  the  Atlantic,  through  all  the  wide 
transverse  central  range  of  our  continent.  How  immense  this  field 
of  observation,  and  how  rich  in  objects  of  antiquarian  research  ! 
With  what  associations  does  the  scene  inspire  us !  Standing  at  any 
point  in  this  vast  space,  and  looking  back  through  the  long  lapse  of 
ages,  a  thousand  thrilling  emotions  crowd  upon  us.  If  this  spot, 
perchance,  be  in  the  midst  of  the  massive  and  almost  illimitable 
ruins  of  Palenque,  who  so  insensible  as  not  to  be  aroused  by  the 
scene  around  him  ?  Here,  strewed  in  one  indiscriminate  mass,  lie 
the  wrecks  of  unknown  ages  of  toil  and  of  mind.  Here  dwelt  mil- 
lions of  people,  enjoying  happiness  more  complete  than  that  of  any 
other,  since  man  made  a  part  of  creation.  Surrounded  by  the  most 
luxuriant  soil,  the  purest  air,  and,  in  fine,  by  every  gift  of  nature 
that  ever  blessed  our  earth — politically  and  socially  constituted  by 
laws  the  most  mild  and  effective  that  were  ever  devised  —  this  city, 
unsurpassed  in  magnitude  by  any  other  of  the  eastern  continent, 
may,  in  truth,  be  thought  the  great  paradise  of  the  western  world. 
But  the  reflections  arising  from  a  glance  at  this  part  of  our  subject, 
though  now  seemingly  irresistible,  would  follow,  more  appropriately, 
perhaps,  the  description ;  and  so  it  may  be  with  those  arising  from 
a  view  of  the  extraordinary  relics  of  antiquity  which  every  where 
meet  the  eye  in  the  great  western  valleys  of  United  America. 

Trusting,  by  these  preliminary  observations — not,  we  hope, 
indulged  at  too  much  length  —  to  have  awakened  attention  to  the 
importance  of  our  subject,  we  shall  pass  to  particulars,  which  seem 
to  us  to  possess  no  common  interest.  It  should  be  sufficient  to 
induce  popular  research,  when  it  is  remembered,  that  these  facts 
are  connected  with  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  history  of 
man  —  with  great  and  signal  epocha  of  the  world ;  that  they  involve 
the  relative  condition  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  state  of  our 
species,  with  their  comparative  local  and  general  happiness,  during 
all  time. 

Aside,  however,  from  the  associations  which  the  subject  of  anti- 
quities generally  excites,  our  own  antique  arts  will  be  seen  to  have 
peculiar  and  striking  characteristics.  They  are  not  hackneyed,  like 
others,  but  come  to  us  with  all  tlie  freshness  of  romance.  They  are 
singularly  unique  ;  and,  what  is  not  less  important,  they  reveal  to  us 
a  hitherto  unknown  people,  which,  amid  the  world's  alarms,  the 
wars  and  revolutions  that  have  destroyed  a  great  proportion  of  the 
human  population,  have  quietly  remained  for  thousands  of  years,  if 
not  from  thef  origin  of  man,  on  this  continent.  Of  these  strange 
people,  not  a  scrap  of  recorded  truth  is  known  to  have  been  left  us. 
Wot  a  traditionary  story,  nor  a  symbol,  is  yet  brought  to  light,  that 
elearly  tells  us,  as  we  have  long  anxiously  hoped,  of  the  manners 
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and  customs  of  this  large  division  of  our  race.  Their  arts,  it  is  true, 
develope  extraordinary  facts,  and,  in  the  very  language  of  the  peo- 
ple, reveal  faint  records  of  their  character  and  origin ;  but  to  us 
they  are  a  sealed  book ;  and  so  they  must  remain,  until  some  bold 
and  gifted  spirit,  with  untiring  research,  removes  the  veil.  This 
lack  of  historical  evidence,  however,  does  not  add  essentially  to  the 
interest  of  this  subject.  It  gives  an  additional  spur  to  our  inquiries; 
it  incites  us  to  an  examination  of  the  only  testimonials  which  yet 
remain,  of  the  numbers,  character,  and  origin,  of  these  lost  nations. 

Aside  from  the  historical  interest  of  American  antiquities,  the 
ingenuity  and  magnitude  of  those  specimens  of  art  already  disco- 
vered, are  well  calculated  to  inspire  national  admiration.  We  need 
only  turn,  in  proof  of  this  position,  to  the  extraordinary  works  on 
Paint  Creek,  and  Licking  River,  in  Ohio,  Mount  Joliet,  in  Illinois ; 
the  Great  Mounds  at  St.  Louis,  in  Missouri ;  the  ruined  walls  and 
cities  in  Wisconsin  and  Arkansas ;  the  three  hundred  tumuli  of  the 
Mississippi,  or  the  stupendous  pyramids  of  ancient  Mexico  and  Tul- 
tica,  some  of  which  exceed  in  dimensions  the  largest  of  Egypt ;  and 
the  vast  ruins  of  immense  Tultican  cities.  Surely,  these  are  enough 
to  convince  us,  that  American  antiquities  are  not  less  worthy  of 
admiration,  and  of  philosophical  inquiry,  than  those  of  the  eastern 
continent,  the  descriptions  of  which  have  so  much  astonished  the 
learned  world.  A  knowledge  of  the  principal  monuments  of  Egyp- 
tian antiquity  is  now  deemed  essential  to  a  fashionable  education, 
particularly  to  a  liberal  one ;  yet  few  Americans,  professedly  fashion- 
able or  literary,  avow  an  acquaintance  with  the  antiquities  of  our 
own  country.  This  far-fetched  knowledge,  at  the  sacrifice  of  that 
which  relates  to  ourselves,  is  ridiculous,  and  ought  no  longer  to  be 
imputed  to  our  countrymen.  That  it  is  a  just  imputation,  is  sufii- 
ciently  apparent,  in  the  surprise  manifested  by  distinguished  stran- 
gers, who  make  inquiries  of  us  respecting  our  antiquities,  and  who 
have  made  voyages  across  the  Atlantic  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
examining  them.  Of  the  recently  discovered  antiquities  of  Central 
America,  little  is  known  which  has  not  come  to  us  through  a  foreign 
channel.  The  ambition  displayed  by  scientific  men  in  Europe,  in 
exploring  these  ruins,  is  worthy  both  of  them  and  of  the  subject. 
Since  the  first  voyages  were  undertaken,  for  the  investigation  of 
these  relics,  great  anxiety  has  been  manifested  by  the  learned  in 
France,  England  and  Spain,  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  which 
enthusiastic  explorers  might  disclose.  These  facts  have  now  been 
before  us  for  many  years ;  and  yet  not  an  effort  has  been  made 
either  to  explore  them  ourselves,  or  to  procure  the  results  of  those 
ambitious  inquirers,  in  this  country.  Of  the  three  voyages  of  disco- 
very by  Dupaix,  the  twelve  years'  devotion  among  these  antiquities 
by  Waldrick,  the  archaeology  of  Neibel,  or  the  discoveries  of  Del 
Rio,  little  or  nothing  is  here  known.  Few  among  us  have  ventured 
a  league  out  of  our  way  to  obtain  a  sight  of  those  relics  which  more 
immediately  surround  us,  notwithstanding  the  great  interest  of  the 
subject,  the  important  facts  which  it  involves,  and  the  local  feelings 
which,  in  this  country,  it  might  be  supposed  natural  for  us  to  mani- 
fest.    Is  not  this  indifference  a  national  shame  1 

Tbe  first  step  in  our  inquiries  is  marked  by  peculiar  deyelop* 
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ments;  and  each  successive  remove  will.be  seen  to  advance  in 
interest.  The  nature  of  the  subject  leads  us  first  to  investigate  the 
history  of  the  ancient  Tultiques,  the  most  recently  discovered,  though 
most  remote,  people  of  our  continent.  These  are  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood as  independent,  and  more  ancient  than  the  arts  and  the  popu- 
lation of  Mexico.  The  half-buried  cities,  still  extraordinary  fabrics, 
existing  among  the  wide-spread  piles  of  huge  architectural  fragments, 
and  the  singular  specimens  of  antique  workmanship,  to  v^ich  our 
attention  is  at  the  outset  attracted,  are  found  on  the  eastern  portion  of 
Central  America,  and  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Surprising  as  is 
the  fact,  these  remained  unexplored  by  the  Spanish  conquerors,  until 
toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  ;  or,  if  at  all  noticed,  they  excited 
little  attention  or  curiosity  among  the  invaders  previous  to  that  time. 
They  were  intent  only  on  conquest  and  plunder ;  their  minds  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  treasures  with  which  the  newly-conquered  country  was 
stored ;  and  all  inquiry  was  for  the  buried  resources  of  nature,  or 
the  acquired  riches  of  the  people.  Gold  dazzled  their  eyes,  bewil- 
dered their  judgment,  and  inflamed  their  passions,  at  every  point  of 
their  unrighteous  conquests.  The  swarms  of  desperate  and  adven- 
turous priests,  battening  on  the  spoils  of  victory,  were  only  content 
in  the  grossest  luxuries,  or  in  destroying,  *  for  the  sake  of  the  holy 
religion,'  every  vestige  of  antiquity  which  fell  in  their  way.  The 
manner  in  which  this  '  holy  zeal*  was  carried  out,  and  to  which  we 
shall  hereafter  allude,  is  revolting  to  reason,  and  sickening  to 
humanity. 

Thus  m  the  early  history  of  Spanish  discovery,  or  aggression,  every 
nobler  purpose  was  sacrificed  by  the  clergy  and  the  soldiery  to  their 
base  idols,  and  every  Chnstian  virtue  made  subservient  to  wanton 
indulgence,  or  cruel  bigotry.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  singular  ruins  of  ancient  Mexican  and  Tultican  cities  should  have 
had  little  attraction  for  the  selfish  and  barbarous  victors,  or  that  many 
curious  and  antique  relics  should  have  disappeared  before  the  super- 
stitious phrenzy  of  religious  zealots.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that 
the  monumental  ruins  of  Chiapa,  of  Yucatan,  and  particularly  those 
of  the  great  Palenquan  city,  were,  in  fact,  unknown  to  the  European 
invaders,  and  to  their  descendants,  until  about  the  time  we  have 
mentioned. 

From  Vera  Cruz,  the  first  city  they  built  in  the  reputed  new  world, 
at  the  head  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  they  pursued  their  triumphant 
way  around  a  south-easterly  branch  of  the  Cordillera  Mountains, 
directly  to  the  great  valley  and  city  of  Mexico.  Hence  the  antiqui- 
ties spoken  of  were  left  far  on  their  left.  The  subsequent  conquest 
of  Peru,  under  Pizarro,  led  them  still  farther  from  these  scenes  of 
ancient  greatness.  In  the  conquered  territories  themselves,  crowded 
as  they  were  with  magnificent  specimens  of  primitive  genius  and 
wealth,  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  field  sufficiently  large, 
and  objects  numerous  and  valuable  enough,  for  their  cupidity,  while 
the  innumerable  vassals  —  before,  the  proud  and  happy  lords  of  the 
finest  country  under  heaven  —  afforded  them  ample  scope  for 
robbery  and  tyranny.  These  ruins,  then,  being  removed  from  the 
first  settlements  of  the  Spanish,  is  one  reason  why  they  were  not 
made  known  to  Europeans  at  an  earlier  date.    The  natives  them- 
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selves,  from  a  just  reverence  for  the  relics  of  their  ancestors,  and  a 
religious  regard  for  the  objects  of  their  worship,  withheld  all  intel- 
ligence respecting  them  from  their  cruel  tyrants,  and  the  occupants 
of  their  favored  soil.  At  length,  however,  the  facts  in  relation  to 
the  Palenquan  city  were  revealed  by  some  Spaniards,  who,  having 
penetrated  into  the  dreary  solitudes  of  a  high  and  distant  desert,  dis- 
covered, to  their  astonishment,  that  they  were  surrounded  by  the 
remains  of  a  once  large  and  splendid  city,  the  probable  capital  of 
an  unknown  and  immeasurably  remote  empire  !  These  facts  were 
communicated  by  them  to  one  of  the  governors  of  a  neighboring 
province,  who,  on  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  representations  from 
the  natives,  wrote  to  his  royal  master,  the  king  of  Spain,  to  induce 
him  to  command  an  exploration  of  these  strange  ruins. 

Another  reason  why  the  world  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  anti- 
quities of  Tultica  and  Mexico,  or,  as  the  whole  was  anciently  called, 
AnahiKB,  is  attributable  to  the  gross  misrepresentations  of  Robertson, 
the  historian,  who,  as  every  one  knows,  wrote  the  history  of  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico.  This  writer  says  but  little  of  the  Mexican  arts 
that  is  calculated  to  excite  astonishment ;  and  what  is  said  by  him, 
plainly  evinces  the  strangest  ignorance  of  facts,  or  an  unpardonable 
and  wilful  perversion  of  truth.  He  says,  in  fact,  that  *  there  is  not 
in  all  the  extent  of  New  Spain,  any  monument  or  vestige  of  building 
more  ancient  than  the  conquest.'  *  The  great  Temple  of  Chollula/ 
he  says,  *  was  nothing  but  a  mound  of  solid  earth,  without  any  facing 
or  steps,  covered  with  grass  and  shrubs  !'  He  also  says,  that  *  the 
houses  of  the  people  of  Mexico  were  but  huts,  built  of  turf,  or 
branches  of  trees,  like  those  of  the  rudest  Indians !'  Robertson,  in 
these  rank  mistatements,  could  not,  we  think,  have  had  the  plea  of 
ignorance  ;  for  the  account  of  the  conquerors  themselves  was  a  full 
contradiction  of  his  assertions.  From  the  facts  before  him,  there 
fore,  we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  prejudice,  incredulity,  or  a 
spirit  of  wilful  perversion,  dictated  these  erroneous  statements.  Our 
descriptions  will  hereafter  show  ?iow  wide  from  truth  these  statements 
are.  The  high  reputation  of  Robertson  as  a  historian  will  hardly  atone 
for  the  errors  here  fixed  upon  him.  It  might  be  thought  that  preju- 
dice or  incredulity  caused  the  Spanish  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring 
places  to  be  so  long  silent  on  this  subject,  inasmuch  as  they  can . 
hardly  be  considered  likely  to  have  formed  a  correct  opinion  of  the 
remoteness  of  the  Tultican  monuments,  if  they  had  noticed  them, 
or  speculated  at  all  upon  their  origin.  Whatever  cause  contributed 
most  toward  our  ignorance  of  the  antiquities  we  are  about  to  describe, 
nothing  will  appear  half  so  strange  as  the  inconsistency  and  other- 
wise singular  conduct  of  the  Spanish  authorities  on  this  subject. 

Conformably  to  the  information  communicated  by  the  Governor 
of  Guatemala,  the  King  of  Spain,  in  1786,  thirty  years  subsequent 
to  the  discovery  of  the  ruins,  commissioned,  under  the  direction  of 
that  functionary,  Don  Antonio  Del  Rio,  captain  in  his  majesty's 
cavalry  service  in  that  province,  to  proceed  with  despatch,  and  the 
requisite  means,  to  the  exploration  of  the  great  ruins  of  the  city  of 
Ciudad  del  Palenque  —  signifying  the  city  of  the  desert,  called 
Otulum,  from  the  name  of  a  river  running  near  it,  which  we  shall 
hereafter  notice  —  situated  in  the  province  of  Ciudad  Real  Chiapa. 
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here  discovered,  in  every  direction,  vt^hich  render  the  travelling  very 
difficult  for  nearly  two  miles!  At  length  you  gain  the  height  on 
which  yet  stand  fourteen  massive  stone  buildings,  still  indicating  the 
condition  in  which  they  were  left  by  the  people  who,  at  some  remote 
age,  dwelt  within  them.  These,  astonishing  as  it  must  seem,  have 
withstood  the  ravages  of  time  for  thousands  of  years  ;  and  now  pre- 
sent to  the  curious  a  character  unlike  that  of  any  structures  which 
have  come  down  to  the  present  period  of  the  world.  Some  are  more 
dilapidated  than  others ;  yet  many  of  their  apartments  are  in  good 
condition.  It  was  impossible  for  the  enthusiastic  explorer  to  pro- 
ceed to  an  examination  even  of  the  exterior  of  these  singular  build- 
ings, until  the  thick  and  heavy  forest  trees,  the  piles  of  crumbling 
fragments,  and  the  superimposing  eaith,  had  been  removed.  Two 
hundred  men  were  therefore  obtained  among  the  natives,  who,  with 
various  implements,  proceeded  to  the  laborious  work  of  removing  the 
many  obstructions  upon,  and  immediately  surrounding,  the  remain- 
ing buildings.  All  the  means  necessary  to  the  execution  of  this 
difficult  part  of  the  enterprise  could  not  be  made  available.  In 
about  twenty  days,  however,  the  task  of  felling  the  forest  trees,  and 
of  consuming  them  by  fire,  was  accomplished.  Some  of  these  txees, 
according  to  Waldrick,  who  has  since  distinctly  counted  their  con- 
centric circles,  were  more  than  nine  hundred  years  of  age !  The 
workmen  now  breathed  a  freer  air,  and  viewed  the  massive  struc- 
tures, disencumbered  of  the  dense  foliage  which  had  enveloped 
tliem.  From  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  forming  a  ridge  to  the 
plain,  tliese  buildings  were  presented  at  its  base,  in  a  rectangular 
area,  three  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  by  four  hundred  and  fifty  in 
length,  in  the  centre  of  which,  on  a  mound  sixty  feet  in  height,  stood 
the  largest  and  most  notable  of  these  edifices.  During  a  part  of 
the  time  employed  in  prosecuting  the  work,  a  thick  fog  pervaded 
the  plain.  This  may  have  arisen  from  the  retention  and  condensa- 
tion of  vaporous  clouds  in  this  region,  more  than  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  clearing  away  of  the  forest,  how- 
ever, a  pure  atmosphere  existed,  and  the  venerable  relics  stood 
baldly  in  view. 

From  the  central  temple,  (for  such  it  was,)  was  seen  stupendous 
heaps  of  stone  fragments,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ;  the  distance 
to  which  they  extended,  being  traversed,  was  more  than  eight 
leagues  \  They  stretched  along  the  base  of  the  mountain  in  a  con- 
tinuous range.  The  other  buildings,  which  so  long  resisted  the 
devastating  influence  of  time,  were  seen  upon  high  and  spacious 
mounds  of  earth,  and  all  surrounding  the  principal  teocidi,  or  tem- 
ple, above-mentioned.  There  were  five  to  the  north  ;  four  at  the 
south ;  three  at  the  east,  and  one  at  the  west ;  all  built  of  hevim 
stone,  in  the  most  durable  style  of  architecture.  The  river  Micol 
winds  around  the  base  of  the  mountain,  at  this  point  of  the  ancient 
city,  and  was  here  nearly  two  miles  in  width.  Into  this  descend 
small  streams,  which  wash  the  foundations  of  the  buildings.  Were 
it  not  for  the  forest,  a  view  would  here  present  itself,  calculated  to 
excite  the  beholder  with  the  profoundest  emotions.  Here  and  there 
might  be  seen  the  crumbling  remnants  of  civil,  sacred,  and  military 
works.      Walls,  columns,  tablets,  and  curiously-sculptured  blocks^ 
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fortifications,  passes,  dykes,  viaducts,  extensive  excavations,  and 
subterranean  passages,  broke  upon  the  sight  in  all  directions.  £ven 
now,  the  observer  sees  many  of  these  specimens  of  art  diversifying 
the  scene  before  him.  The  bas-reliefs  and  hieroglyphics  fill  him  with 
wonder  and  enthusiasm.  The  field  of  research  and  of  speculation 
seems,  indeed,  unbounded,  which  way  soever  he  turns  his  eye. 

The  natural  beauty  of  the  scene  is  also  unrivalled ;  the  waters 
sweet  and  pure,  the  locality  charming  and  picturesque  ;  the  soil  rich 
and  fertile,  beyond  any  other  portion  of  the  globe  ;  and  the  climate 
incomparably  genial  and  healthful.  Natural  productions  teem  in 
wild  and  luxuriant  profusion.  Fiiiits  and  vegetables,  which,  under 
the  hand  of  cultivation,  undergo  the  happiest  modifications,  are  every 
where  seen  in  the  greatest  abundance.  The  rivers  abound  v^ith 
numerous  varieties  of  fish  and  molusca,  apd  these  streams  being 
large,  afford  every  facility  for  navigation,  in  almost  every  direction. 
The  people  are  presumed  to  have  maintained  an  active  and  peace- 
ful commerce  with  their  neighbors,  whose  ruined  cities  have  recently 
been  discovered  in  different  directions,  and  which  we  shall  hereafter 
have  occasion  more  particularly  to  notice.  The  great  Tulija  opens 
a  passage  for  trade  to  the  province  of  Tabasco,  on  the  sea-coast  of 
Catasaja.  The  Chacamal,  falling  into  the  great  Usumasinta,  pre- 
sents a  direct  route  and  easy  passage  to  the  kingdom  of  Yucatan, 
where  it  may  be  supposed  was  their  principal  dep6t  of  commerce. 
The  rivers  afforded  them  short  and  uninterrupted  communications 
east,  north,  and  west.  The  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  province  of 
Yucatan,  from  the  similarity  of  the  relics  there  found,  and  from  the 
obvious  analogy  of  their  customs  and  religion  to  those  of  Palenque, 
were  in  the  closest  bonds  of  alliance  with  their  Chiapian  neigh- 
bors. Indeed,  from  all  the  evidence  we  are  enabled  to  collect  in 
relation  to  this  people,  they  must  have  enjoyed  a  felicity  more  pure 
•  and  substantial  than  that  of  any  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

In  the  opening  of  our  next  number,  we  shall  present  a  brief 
description  of  one  of  the  principal  structures  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  as  having  so  long  outlived  their  Palencian  founders ;  satis- 
fied that  these  noble  relics,  which  have  come  down  to  us  through 
gray  antiquity,  must  possess  deep  interest  to  all  inquiring  minds  ; 
connected  as  they  are -with  a  people,  all  records  of  whom  are  lost  to 
the  world. 


AN     ALBUM      SONNET. 

Lady  !  I  thank  thee  that  I  here  may  wreathe 

My  name  with  many  whom  thou  lovest  well ; 
Though  not  in  '  words  that  burn,  or  thoughts  that  breathe,* 

Can  I  the  wishes  of  my  bosom  toll : 
But  there  is  nothing  I  need  ask  for  thee, 

Of  aught  to  maiden's  heart  most  deeply  dear ; 
Yet  there  is  one  thing  I  need  wish  for  me  — 

It  is,  to  keep  my  memory  fadeless  here. 
This  much  I  know  thou  wilt  to  me  accord, 
Although  I  give  thy  clustering  hair  no  flattering  word, 
Nor  praise  tne  flashing  of  th^  clear,  dark  eye, 
(Thoufh  praise  them  as  I  might,  I  should  not  lie;) 
Here  then  I  leave  these  wishes  of  my  heart — 
May  I  be  unforgot,  and  thou  just  such  «^  ^ow  thou  art !  o.  p.  r. 
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*  Thc  passion  which  concentrates  its  strength  and  beauty  upon  one  object,  is  a  rich  and  terrible 
•Cake,  the  end  whereof  is  death.  The  living  light  of  existence  is  burnt  out  in  an  hour,  and  what 
remains  ?    The  dnst  and  the  darkness !'  l.  c  l. 

Endowed  with  all  that  heart  could  wish, 

With  all  that  wealth  could  brine, 
I  *  mov'd  amid  a  gUttering  throng/ 

A  vain  and  worshipped  thing. 
From  myriads  who  beset  my  path, 

My  heart  selected  thee ; 
Though  lips  of  love  thy  follies  nam'd,  • 

Those  fiiults  /could  not  see. 

That  wealth  was  mine,  I  heeded  not, 

And  cared  not  to  be  told ; 
To  one  I  deem'd  of  priceless  worth, 

How  mean  a  gift  was  gold ! 
My  beauty  was  a  brighter  dowei^ 

And  worthier  far  to  be 
^he  vain  oblation  of  the  hour 

That  saw  me  pledged  to  thee ! 

Thy  bride  —  for  thus  was  plighted  faith, 

And  pledge  and  promise  kept ; 
I  smil'd  dendingly  on  those 

Who  looked  on  me,  and  wept : 
I  dar'd  my  doom ;  that  reckless  smile, 

Its  memory  haunts  me  still, 
Recurring  'mid  each  change  to  add 

Intensity  to  ill  I 

Amid  each  change  — and  change  to  me 

Has  been  with  evil  fraught, 
Yet  long  I  vainly  sought  to  gild 

The  ruin  thou  hadst  wrought ; 
Beneath  the  stem,  unjust  reouke. 

Love's  holy  silence  kept. 
And  at  a  cold  and  thankless  shrine^ 

I  worship' d  while  I  wept ! 

I  leam'd  to  look  upon  the  brow 

Where  stern  indifference  sat, 
But  love  —  the  love  a  rival  shared  — 

I  could  not  witness  that ! 
I  saw  thee  on  another  smiley 

I  niark'd  the  mute  caress, 
And  blush'd  in  agony  to  think 

I  could  not  love  thee  less! 

The  shaft  has  entered ! — other  hand 

Had  vainly  aimed  the  blow; 
With  thee  I  had  unshrinking  met 

A  world  of  want  or  wo ; 
With  thee  I  fearlessly  had  dar'd 

Each  form  of  earthly  ill, 
And  'mid  the  desert,  bird  and  flower 

Had  gaily  met  me  still. 

The  shaft  has  entered !  — even  thou 

Wilt  weep  to  learn  my  fate ; 
Oh,  would  that  I  could  spare  the  pang 

Which  then  will  come  too  late  I 
Alas  for  life,  which  from  the  past 

No  closing  light  can  borrow, 
Whose  story  is  a  tale  of  sin, 

Of  luf&riog,  and  sorrow !  Rbbicca. 
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London  !  —  in  solid  magnificence  —  in  all  that  the  most  visionary 
dreams  of  wealth  can  imagine  —  where  is  her  parallel !  Paris  may 
surpass  her  in  grace ;  the  never-ending  sound  of  joy  that  echoes 
through  the  streets  of  the  French  metropolis,  may  pleasingly  contrast 
with  the  commercial  solemnity  which  pervades  her ;  but  she  alone 
has  achieved  that  imperial  crown  which  cities  like  her  only  can  -wear, 
and  which  is  only  to  be  won  by  centuries  of  untiring  enterprise. 

Five  thousand  a  year  in  London  is  no  great  things.  A  man  may, 
to  be  sure,  appear  among  the  great  world,  by  its  aid  ;  but  it  can  only 
be  in  Jbrma  pauperis.  If  he  seek  to  imitate  those  by  whom  he  is  to- 
lerated, he  is  ruined.  Thus  fared  it  with  our  hero.  A  desire  to 
appear  even  as  a  star  amid  the  constellations  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded, led  him  to  a^e,  still  at  an  humble  distance,  their  extrava- 
gancies. But  this  was  enough  to  destroy  him.  His  house,  his  horses, 
and  his  chaiiot,  in  due  time  came  to  the  hammer,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  his  creditors.  But  still  Mitford  had  a  thousand  guineas  left. 
Though  reduced  to  poverty,  he  did  not  despair ;  but  the  source  to 
which  he  looked  was  a  delusive  one.  He  turned  to  gaming,  and 
invoked  the  spirit  of  chance. 

Oh,  Gaming !  —  of  all  vices  thou  art  the  most  seductive,  for  thou 
assailest  us  through  our  avarice.  What  the  merchant  feels,  when  his 
ship  is  on  the  seas  —  what  the  broker  feels,  while  the  rise  or  fall  of 
stocks  is  yet  undecided  —  that  delightful  agony  of  suspense,  which 
flattering  Hope  whispers  may  be  decided  in  his  favor  —  all  this  the 
gambler  feels,  while  yet  his  stakes  are  on  the  table.  From  other 
vices  a  man  may  be  divorced.  The  bottle  he  may  relinquish  —  wo- 
men he  may  forswear — but  gambling,  never! 

Mitford  was  in  the  habit,  smce  the  decadence  of  his  fortunes,  of 
visiting  those  palaces  of  vice  which,  in  defiance  of  the  severest  laws, 
rear  their  pernicious  heads  in  the  most  public  portions  of  the  British 
metropolis ;  the  more  seductive,  because  they  put  forth  all  the  blan- 
dishments of  the  most  refined  elegance  —  mirrors,  Turkey  carpets, 
the  most  exquisite  wines,  and  last,  though  not  least,  a  cuisine  over 
which  Ude  himself  might  have  presided  without  a  blush. 

It  may  be  said,  *  Why  are  not  these  houses  put  down  V  It  must  bo 
responded,  that  in  a  free  country,  abuses  of  liberty  will  always  take 
place.  No  good  is  inseparable  from  its  concomitant  evil.  The  ma- 
gistracy once  upon  a  time  determined  to  be  firm.  Some  of  the 
gaminghouses  were  attacked ;  the  iron  doors  were  forced  ;  the  barred 
windows  were  escaladed.  Some  of  the  proprietors,  and  twenty 
of  the  votaries,  were  captured,  together  with  the  guilty  instruments 
of  their  occupation. 

From  Bow-street  they  were  released  on  bail.  The  case  came  on 
to  be  tried  at  the  Clerkenwell  Sessions. 

What  an  array  !  Three  clergymen,  two  lords,  sundry  merchants 
and  gentlemen,  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor,  subjecting  them  to  the 
discipline  of  the  tread-mill !  The  usual  forms  were  gone  through  ; 
(the  pri^oDLers  pleaded  not  guilty.  What  sane  culprit  aver  does  other- 
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wise  1  Counsellor  Phillips  closes  for  the  defence,  urging  the  usual 
clap-traps  of  *  Liberty  of  British  subjects/  *  violation  of  private 
rights,'  etc.  *  Shall  it  be  said,  gentlemen,*  continued  he,  *  that  we 
shall  not  transact  what  business,  or  enjoy  what  amusement,  we  please, 
in  our  own  houses,  without  being  subject  to  the  interference  of  the 
armed  myrmidons  of  the  police  1  Gentlemen,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  resist  such  gross  encroachments  on  his  rights.  For  my 
part,  were  my  house  assailed,  I  would  do  what  I  have  no  doubt  you 
would,  defend  my  threshold  to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood,  and  with  a 
pistol  in  one  hand,  and  a  dagger  in  the  other,  deal  merited  death  to  the 
aggressors.' 

The  jury  were  wonderfuly  tickled.     Verdict,  '  Not  guilty !' 

On  the  foundation  of  this  verdict,  rose  Crackford's  palace,  at  which 
in  one  night  a  million  has  changed  hands,  and  the  average  never  falls 
below  three  hundred  thousand !  Whoever  doubts  the  lamentable, 
nay«  hideous  consequences  often  resulting  from  this  fatal  passion, 
should  ponder  well  on  the  following,  too  well  authenticated  to  admit 
of  skepticism. 

A  lieutenant  in  the  army,  a  most  meritorious  oiEcer,  strongly 
attached  to  play,  found  himself  suddenly  plunged  by  this  addiction 
deeply  in  debt.  His  resources,  save  the  scanty  means  derived 
from  his  commission,  had  long  been  swallowed  up.  Nothing  was 
left,  except  to  sell  his  commission,  and  then  what  fate  awaited  his 
lovely  wile  and  three  children  1  In  the  horror  of  the  thought,  an  idea 
seized  him,  as  guilty  as  it  was  desperate.  A  certain  nobleman,  of 
singular  habits,  he  was  informed,  would  traverse  a  little-frequented 
part  of  the  country,  on  a  stated  night,  bearing  with  him  a  large  sum 
of  money,  the  produce  of  his  rents.  The  lieutenant  determined  to 
rob  him. 

Lord  S was  rolling  tranquilly  along  in  his  carriage,  enjoying 

the  most  placid  state  of  mind,  and  felicitating  the  country  at  large 
and  himself  in  particular,  on  the  very  great  security  with  which 
nightly  journeys  could  be  made  on  the  high  roads,  and  which  his 
lordship,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  attributed  to  the  legislative 
wisdom  of  his  ancestors.  At  this  moment,  a  horseman,  enveloped 
in  a  capacious  cloak,  and  mounted  on  a  heavy  charger,  rode  against 
the  leaders  with  such  force  as  to  bring  them  to  an  instantaneous 
stop.  To  fell  the  postillion  and  coachman,  open  the  door  of  the  car- 
riage, and  present  a  pistol  at  his  lordship's  head,  was  the  work  of  a 
moment. 

*  Your  money  or  your  life  !*  cried  the  robber,  in  a  tone  of  assumed 
roughness. 

Lord  S ,  if  he  had  all  the  dignity,  had  also  inherited  all  the 

courage,  of  his  ancestors.  He  replied  by  pulling  a  trigger  at  the 
speaker's  head.     The  weapon  missed  fire. 

'  Such  another  attempt  will  cost  your  lordship  your  life.  Deliver 
instantly  all  the  money  your  lordship  has  in  your  carriage.'- 

*  On  my  word,  young  man,  you  are  very  peremptory  ;  and  though 
I  cannot  say  I  admire  your  proceeding,  yet  I  suppose  1  must  comply. 
Here  is  a  purse  containing  iifty  pounds,  and  here  are  two  diamond 
rings,  which  I  have  just  now  disengaged  from  my  fingers,  to  their 
very  sensible  inconvenience.' 
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'  This,  my  lord,  is  not  sufficient.  I  know  you  bave  a  sum  of  tbree 
thousand  pounds  placed  under  the.  right  seat  of  your  carriage. 
Despair,  my  lord,  has  driven  me  to  this  desperate  purpose.  That 
sum  you  must  deliver  up,  or  I  shall  stop  at  nothing  to  obtain  it/ 

'  Really,  Sir,  your  precise  information  as  to  my  stairs  is  admirable. 
Here,  then,  is  the  box  containing  three  thousand  pounds  —  as  I 
should  be  extremely  sorry  to  embrace  the  alternative  you  insinuate.^ 

'  Your  lordship  will  excuse  the  inconvenience  to  which  I  have  been 
forced  to  subject  you,  and  be  assured  I  only  accept  this  as  a  loan.' 

*  My  good  nature  is  extreme,  and  I  will  even  extend  it  so  far,  on 
one  condition ;  which  is,  that  you  favor  me  with  a  meeting,  this  day 
three  months,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Coliseum.' 

'  If  your  lordship  will  pledge  me  your  honor  not  to  adopt  any  un- 
pleasant measures,  and  not  to  refer  to  this  untoward  event,  I  cer- 
tainly will.' 

*  My  honor  is  pledged,'  said  his  lordship,  his  hand  on  his  right 
breast. 

'  And  I  will  comply,'  replied  the  robber,  riding  off  with  hia 
booty. 

*  Jasmin  !  Turquoise !'  exclaimed  his  lordship  to  his  discomfited 
coachman  and  postillion,  '  if  your  brains  are  not  knocked  out,  pray 
re-mount  and  proceed.' 

The  *  interlocuted,'  who  happily  happened  not  to  be  in  the  predi- 
cament suggested  by  his  lordship,  obeyed  orders,  and  the  carriage 
proceeded. 


The  appointed  time  for  meeting  had  nearly  arrived.  Lord  S 


was  entertaining  a  distinguished  colonel  at  his  mansion  in  Belgp:*ave 
Square.  His  lordship  related  to  him  the  event,  and  the  robber's 
promise.  The  colonel  laughed  at  the  idea  of  the  meeting.  '  Do 
you  really  think,'  said  he,  *  your  highwayman  is  so  ambitious  of  the 
baiter  as  to  be  punctual  V 

*  I  am  persuaded,'  said  Lord  S , '  that  something  extraordinary 

must  have  driven  that  young  man  to  this  perilous  step.  My  idea  is 
to  reform  him.  You  must  come  with  me.'  The  colonel  con- 
sented. 

At  the  given  day,  they  repaired  to  the  entrance  of  the  ColiseumC 
A  young  man,  in  a  military  undress,  and  whose  exterior  announced 

the  gentleman,  met  them.     Lord  S immediately  recognised  him 

as  the  interrupter  of  his  midnight  journey.  They  proceeded  into 
the  interior  of  the  Coliseum.  The  stranger  appeared  visibly  em- 
barrassed by  the  presence  of  the  colonel.  In  half  an  hour  he  took 
his  leave. 

*  What  think  you  of  my  highwayman  V  said  Lord  S to  the 

colonel. 

*  Think !'  said  the  latter ;  *  the  fellow  is  a  member  of  my  own 
regiment.     He  must  be  apprehended  and  punished.' 

*  My  dear  colonel,'  said  Lord  S ,  *  you  forget  that  I  am  bound 

to  secrecy.     No  such  thing  shall  be  done.* 

*  But  the  interests  of  society'  —  said  the  colonel,  who  forthwith 
uttered  a  long  chapter  on  that  much-abused  subject. 

'  Society,  my  dear  colonel,  will  never  suffer  by  the  reformation 
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rather  than  the  punishment  of  a  criminal.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  think  myself  specially  commissioned  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of 
society.*  They  who  do,  generally  use  the  pretence  as  a  cloak  to  their 
own  ill  nature.' 

The  colonel  finally  permitted  himself  to  be  persuaded.  But  it  was 
highly  probable  the  young  man,  finding  himself  discovered,  would  be 
driven  to  phrenzy.     He  was  probably  then  with  his  family.     Lord 

S obtained  his  address  from  the  colonel,  flew  to  his  house,  where 

he  found  the  wretched  man's  wife  distracted,  his  children  in  tears, 
and  himself  preparing  to  go  —  he  knew  not  whither. 

Lord  S dried  up  their  tears,  assured  the  lieutenant  of  his  for- 
giveness, nay  farther,  of  his  assistance.  The  lieutenant  resigned  his 
commission,  and  accepted  service  in  a  foreign  land,  where,  by  a  vigo- 
rous renouncement  of  play,  and  consequent  attention  to  his  profession, 
he  finally  rose  to  distinction. 

Now  I  would  by  no  means  seriously  advise  any  young  man,  how- 
ever much  inconvenienced  for  money,  to  take  to  the  highway,  for  there 

are  few  persons  in  the  world  like  Lord  S ,  ana  vast  numbers 

disposed  to  avenge  '  the  interests  of  society.' 


MiTPORD  had  long  deserted  No.  10  St.  James'  Square,  and  No.  7 
Pall-Mall,  for  the  more  humble  and  smaller  hazards  of  *  5  Bury,'  and 
*  10  Ring-street ;'  and  though  at  each  of  these  tables  he  could  see  the 
spectres  of  ruined  adventurers  flitting  round  the  scenes  of  their  de- 
struction, and  who  were  rather  tolerated  by  the  proprietors  from  fear, 
than  sufiered  from  choice,  yet  example  gave  no  lesson  to  our  hero, 
who,  like  thousands  of  others  who  had  preceded  him,  hoped  he 
should  be  able  to  avoid  the  disasters  which  all  others  had  tound  it 
impossible  to  shun. 

One  fatal  evening,  he  carried  the  whole  of  his  funds  with  him, 
determined  to  '  make  or  mar'  his  fortune.  From  five  in  the  evening, 
with  various  alternations  of  chance,  he  hung  over  the  bank  of  rouge 
et  noir.     Morning  dawned,  and  saw  him  a  beggar. 

He  quitted  the  pandemonium.  Fevered,  heart-sick,  and  agonized, 
he  rapidly  traversed  Pall-Mall,  and  plunged  into  Hyde-Park.  The 
broad  and  placid  sheet  of  the  Serpentine  lay  before  him,  reflecting 
the  early  rays  of  the  sun,  and  projecting  back  the  shadows  of  the 
thousaBd  palaces  which  seemed  to  claim  a  fairy  existence  in  its 
waters. 

A  sudden  thought  struck  him.  Perhaps  it  had  directed  him  there. 
Might  he  not  at  once  end  all  his  troubles,  and  find  quiet  and  a  grave 
in  the  stream  on  whose  banks  he  now  wandered  1 

But  whatever  might  have  been  Mitford's  other  faults,  that  reckless 
infidelity,  which  must  always  accompany  the  suicide,  formed  no  por- 
tion of  his  character.  From  the  instructions  of  an  affectionate  mo- 
ther he  had  early  imbibed  those  religious  lessons,  which,  however 
silent  they  may.  have  remained  amid  the  glare  and  gayeties  of  the 
world,  struck  him  with  peculiar  force  in  the  midst  of  his  desolation, 
tad  he  shrunk  aghast  from  the  thought  of  rushing  into  the  presence 
of  his  Creator,  unabsolved  by  penitence,  and  bearing  fresh  on  his  soul 
the  impress  of  a  mortal  crime. 


♦     - 
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He  turned  toward  bis  humble  residence,  with  a  throbbing  brain. 
The  streets  were  already  crowded,  but  Mitford  heeded  not  the  bus* 
tie  which  surrounded  him.  The  absolute,  irretrievable,  hopeless  ruin 
into  which  he  had  fallen,  alone  occupied  his  thoughts ;  and  bis  eyes 
saw  nothing  but  the  future  misery  to  which  he  was  doomed.  The 
crowds  turned  to  gaze  at  him,  as  he  rushed  elbowing  through  them, 
and  seemed  to  think  him  some  fugitive  from  a  mad-house. 

Arrived  at  home,  he  threw  himself  on  his  bed.  The  pent-up 
sorrows  of  his  nature  gushed  out  in  torrents  of  tears,  and  his  agony 
found  a  vent  in  audible  sobs.  But  it  has  been  wisely  ordained  that 
no  sorrow,  however  acute,  no  grief,  however  overwhelming,  should 
prey  upon  the  mind  with  equal  and  continued  fervency.  The  flood- 
gates of  sorrow  once  opened,  the  mind,  relieved  from  the  oppression, 
re-bounds  from  the  cause  in  which  its  sorrows  had  their  source ; 
Pride  comes  to  the  relief  of  Despair,  and  the  siren  Hope  has  yet 
another  delusive  whisper  to  console. 

Thus  fared  it  with  Mitford.  Fatigued  with  the  grievous  outpour- 
ing of  his  soul,  he  slept. 


We  have  hitherto  .seen  Mitford  carried  away  by  the  frivolities 
of  fashion,  and  even  culpably  straying  from  the  strict  path  of  noo- 
rality ;  but  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  his  acquaintances  consisted 
alone  of  those  giddy  moths,  who  cease  to  flutter  round  the  candle  the 
moment  it  ceases  to  blaze.  Many  of  his  father's  friends,  solid  mer- 
chants with  well-ballasted  heads,  he  still  continued  to  cultivate  ;  and 
he  formed  some  intimacies  with  families  of  sterling  worth —  whether 
we  count  it  in  virtue  or  in  pounds  —  among  retired  traders. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  more  domestic  matters.  Some  months  had 
elapsed,  and  Mitford  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  desirable  resident  at 
any  of  the  fashionable  hotels.  There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where 
a  man  can  live  so  long  without  money,  as  London ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  little,  sometimes.  Tavern-keepers,  in  this  civilized  age, 
are  audacious  enough  to  expect  payment  for  their  mutton  after  it  has 
been  eaten.     So  much  for  the  march  of  democracy  ! 

Refugiated  in  a  suburban  lodging,  verging  on  that  truly  English 
appellation,  *  the  shabby  genteel,'  he  breakfasted  at  nine,  and  made 
his  exit  at  ten,  exactly,  leaving  his  landlady  in  considerable  doubt 
whether  he  was  a  moderate  annuitant,  a  half-pay  oflicer,  a  junior  in 
a  banking-house,  or  an  attorney's  clerk. 

While  absent  on  one  of  these  morning  excursions,  his  laun- 
dress called  with  his  clothes.  *  This  makes  five-and-thirty  shillings 
as  how  Mr.  Mitford  owes  me.' 

*  And  as  how,'  says  the  landlady,  peering  from  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  *  he  owes  me  for  five  weeks  rent.* 

*  Strange  he  does  n't  pay  !'  echoed  the  woman  of  suds. 

That  morning  Mitford's  evil  star  predominated.  His  tailor,  his 
\vine-merchant,  and  his  butcher,  presented  themselves  together. 

*  We  wants  our  money  !'  cries  the  trio  in  a  breath. 

On  such  occasions  landladies  are  always  curious.  Ours  adjusted 
her  hair,  and  asked  them  into  her  parlor. 
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*  How  much  does  he  owe  you  V  asked  she  of  the  man  of  port  and 
champagne.  ^ 

*  Two  hundred  and  eighty-six  pounds,  not  to  mention  odd  shillings 
and  pence.' 

*  My  eyes  !  what  a  lot  of  money  !'  echoes  the  laundress  ;  *  and  all 
for  such  outlandish  stuff !  I  never  drinks  nothing  but  small  beer,  *cept 
it  *8  a  quartern  o*  gin/ 

*  And  my  bill,'  said  the  Schneider,  *  is  three  hundred  pounds.' 

*  And  mine,'  cried  the  man  of  beef,  *  is  two  hundred.' 

'  I  tell  you  what,  gem'men,'  says  the  landlady,  *  in  my  opinion 
you  '11  never  see  a  shiner ;  he  owes  me  for  five  weeks  rent.' 

*  I  wish  I  could  get  my  bottles  back,'  says  the  man  of  cham- 
pagne. 

*  1  '11  never  get  my  clothes,'  says  the  man  of  measures. 

*It's  no  use  standing  no  nonsense,'  says  he  of  beef ;  *a  gem'- 
man  as  has  got  no  money,  is  no  gem'man,  and  dash  my  wigs !  if  he 
do  n't  pay  me,  I  '11  tell  him  so  !' 

*  I'll  seize  his  trunk !'  says  the  landlady. 

*  And  I  *11  keep  his  clothes  !'  said  Suds,  *  when  I  can  get  them 
again.' 

*  I  '11  have  satisfaction  !'  says  the  man  of  beef,  his  hand  reverting 
insensibly  to  his  steel ;  for  in  the  mind  of  a  butcher,  satisfaction  is 
inseparable  from  slaughtering  a  sheep  or  lamb. 

The  trio  finally  agreed  to  call  that  evening,  and  not  depart  with- 
out the  wherewithal. 

Poor  Mitford  unsuspectingly  came  home  to  dinner.  Scarce  had 
he  concluded,  when  the  man  of  wine,  of  measures,  and  of  beef,  made 
a  simultaneous  attack. 

Now  even  when  a  man  has  money,  to  be  dunned  immediately  suc- 
ceeding dinner,  and  forced  to  pay  but  a  certain  quantum  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  is  horridly  provoking.  What  then  must  it  be  to 
a  man  who  has  no  money  ]  What  must  it  have  been  to  Mitford,  who 
by  no  means  boasted  the  mildest  of  tempers  —  who  was  still  more 
soured  by  recent  misfortune  —  and  who  had  three  of  the  noisiest  of 
the  genus  *  dun'  to  deal  with  ] 

We  must  not  then  be  surprised,  if  the  man  of  beef  found  himself 
with  a  single  leap  from  the  drawing-room  window  at  the  street  door ; 
if  the  Schneider  made  but  two  steps  down  the  stair-case  ;  and  if  the 
prompt  exit  of  the  man  of  bottles  was  accelerated  by  an  impetus  to 
the  Hotentonian  portion  of  his  unmentionables. 

That  night  Mitford  interrupted  the  charitable  predilection  of  his 
landlady  for  his  trunks,  by  discharging  his  *  little  bill,'  and  the  follow- 
ing morning  found  him  on  his  way  to  France. 


Calais  is  the  grand  resource  of  those  English  who  live  to  eschew 
bailiffs.  Sufnciently  hear  to  England  to  admit  of  a  quick  correspon- 
dence, it  at  the  same  time  presents  moderate  charges. 

At  Desseins  Mitford  met  t^e  celebrated  Brummel,  whom  he  found, 
in  dress  and  manners,  nothing  more  than  a  gentleman  should  be. 
Oh,  Bulwer !  how  could  you  travestie  one  of  the  most  perfect  gentle- 
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men  of  modem  times,  by  adopting,  in  *  Pelham,'  that  story  of  the 
•  Ruelles  ]*  —  *  Do  you  call  that  thing  a  coatl'  Briimmel  told  Mitford 
he  intended  to  write  a  book,  entitled  '  Characters  in  Calais,'  who 
facetiously  recommended  him  to  prefix  the  substantive  *  bad'  to  the 
title,  being  most  descriptive  of  the  English  society  generally  met 
there. 

One  day  Bnimmel  was  seated  at  table  with  Colonel  Haubrey^  of 
the  Grenadier  Gaards.    He  had  a  beautiful  Mosaic  music-box,  which 
he  exhibited  to  the  latter.     It  presemed  some  difficulty  in  opening. 
The  colonel  was  about  using  his  dessert-knife. 

*  I  beg  you  to  remark,  colonel,'  said  Brummel,  gently  resuming 
his  Mosaic,  *  that  my  box  is  not  an  oyster!' 

•  On  this  occasion,  he  related  a  curious  anecdote  of  the  tenacity  of 
French  duns. 

•  A  literary  friend  of  mine,'  said  he,  *  making  a  temporary  sojourn  in 
Paris,  and  sadly  in  want  of  remittances,  was  one  day  beset  by  bis 
boot-maker  for  a  trifle  of  forty  francs.  He  endeavored  to  soothe  him, 
but  in  vain ;  and  as  a  pis  aller,  told  the  man  of  sole  to  '  go  to  the 
devil !' 

*  Ah  !'  cried  the  enraged  cobbler,  *  you  tell  me  to  go  to  the  diable  I 
By  gar,  I  will  make  de  scandale  —  de  grande  scandale  I  You  shall 
see  vat  I  shall  do  !' 

Straightway  he  posted  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  stair-case,  where 
he  related  to  every  passer-by  the  indebtedness  of  my  friend  for  his 
boots.  The  man  of  intellect  felt  so  indignant  and  annoyed  at  this 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  cordonnier^  that  forthwith  taking  his  last 
forty-franc  piece  from  his  escritoire,  he  threw  it  at  the  honest  arti- 
zan's  head,  bidding  him  be  gone  —  not  in  peace,  but  with  his  male- 
dictions. 

Brummel  was  a  very  fervent  admirer  of  America,  and  descanted 
lai'gely  on  what  might  be  expected  from  the  more  extensive  diffusion 
of  British  liberty  through  her  means.  *  It  is  only  the  illiberal  and 
unwise,'  said  he,  *  who  apprehend  that  the  power  of  America^  trans- 
cend ant  as  it  must  become,  will  injure  Great  Britain.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  the  one  increases  in  prosperity,  the  other  certainly  must 
do  so  likewise.  What  would  England  be  now,  if  America  had 
never  been  discovered  1  At  most,  a  second-rate  power.  Suppose 
such  an  operation  to  be  possible,  as  that  of  cutting  off  Great  Britain 
from  all  intercourse  with  the  United  States  1  How  many  thousands 
of  her  aitizans  must  go  without  bread  !  How  many  of  her  com- 
mercial establishments  decay  !  What  destruction  of  wealth,  ruin  of 
palaces,  and  dock-yards  !  Such  an  event  would  occasion  a  scene  of 
desolation  to  be  paralleled  only  by  that  of  Nineveh  and  Tyre  of 
old.' 

For  a  mere  man  of  fashion,  Brummel  entertained  some  clear  ideas 
on  political  subjects,  by  which  ministers  might  have  profited.  Wit- 
ness his  opinions  on  Canada. 

But  these  opinions,  with  the  remainder  of  Mitford's  varied  history, 
we  reserve  for  another  number. 
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SUMMER    EVENING. 

WmiTTEN      AMONG      THE      BLUE-RIDOE      MOUNTAINS. 


BY      CHARLES      CONSTANTINE      PISE,     D.   D. 


Lo !  it  is  evening :  down  the  mountain's  side 
The  parting  sun -beams  slowly  melt  away: 
But,  ere  they  fade,  a  Hngering  lustre  shed, 
That  loiters  brilliant  on  the  smiling  peak. 
See  how  the  horizon  blushes  —  as  the  last 
Declining,  lingering  radiance  of  day 
Skirts  the  faint  eves  of  heaven  —  while  adown 
The  desert  mountain  darkness  glides  apace, 
And  steals  the  cottage  from  the  inquiring  eyei 

Hark!  from  the  copse  a  plaintive  murmur  sighs. 
That  seems  to  tell  a  tale  of  sympathy. 
'T  is  the  lone  rivulet,  which  lately  saw 
And  felt  the  Bun-beams  dancing  on  its  bosom: 
Then  o'er  its  gentle  bed  it  stole  in  mirth, 
And  as  it  flowed,  chimed  to  the  lovely  scene. 

Ah  !  let  me  hie  me  to  the  twilight  stream, 
To  muse  the  solenjn,  silent  hour  away! 
But,  as  I  move,  upon  the  verge  of  heaven 
The  full  bpoad  moon,  amid  a  host  of  clouds, 
That  stand  like  broken  battlements  afar. 
Unveils  her  silvery  face,  and  gives  a  beam 
Resplendent,  meek,  and  lovely  as  the  hour. 
Sometimes  the  shaggy  clouds  inter  her  form, 
And  leave  me  to  myself  and  darkness —  yet 
Anon  she  bursts  her  prison,  and  looks  down, 
Like  one  that  feels  her  consciousness  and  pride. 

Here,  from  this  eminence  that  tops  the  rill. 
My  eye  goes  wandering  to  the  village  nigh, 
Wnere  many  a  taper  glimmers :   there,  methinks, 
Contentment  cheers  the  bosom  —  peace  and  mirth 
Entwine  the  heart,  and  give  a  charm  to  life. 
Where  now  is  that  tall  spire,  which  lately  gleamed 
Amid  th^  bright  reflections  of  the  day  ! 
Ah !  it  hath  vanished  —  shaded  by  the  night, 
It  rises  up  unseen,  and  each  fair  mansion, 
Save  by  the  doubtful  moon,  is  seen  no  more. 

Hushed  is  the  voice  of  nature :   to  her  nest 
The  soHtary  bird  hath  gone  —  and  naught 
Save  the  dark  whip-poor-will  is  heard  abroad. 
The  meadow,  but  an  hour  ago  alive 
With  grazing  flocks  and  herds,  and  echoing  blithe 
The  gentle  music  of  the  ploughman's  whistle, 
Lies  cheerless  and  asleep  —  a  lonely  waste  1 

Still  resting  on  this  mossy  rock,  'round  which 
The  night- wmds  moan,  let  me  indulge  my  soul  — 
For  to  my  soul  'tis  sweet  to  hnger  here. 
Turn  up  thine  eye  to  yon  bright  vaults  of  heaven. 
All  studded  o'er  with  gems  of  light  serene. 
That  glimmer  through  the  mistiness  of  night : 
See  how  they  travel  —  their  unceasing  round 
Weaving  harmonious  —  and  rejoiced  to  do 
The  will  of  their  Creator ;  '  Ah  !'  they  say  — 
For,  to  the  poet's  ear  they  speak  aloud  — 
They  say :  '  proudtman  is  but  a  reptile  thing, 
Lowly  and  dark  —  and  still  with  head  erect, 
Presumes  to  chanense  his  almighty  Lord, 
And  dares  disclaim  lulegiance  to  hla  will^ 
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We,  dressed  in  glory  bright  as  heaven  itself, 
Supremely  lifiM  from  those  humble  walks, 
To  journey  through  interminable  space. 
Stoop  witn  submission  to  the  hand  that  traced 
The  pathway  of  our  orbs,  and  love  to  twine 
A  wreath  of  gratitude  and  praise  to  Him.' 

Such  is  the  language  which  those  stars  address 
To  melancholy  man,  while  from  the  heath 
Accordant  voices  rise.    Lo !  it  is  night  — 
Extinguished  is  the  brilHant  orb  of  day, 
And  none  is  left,  save  those  bright  stars  above. 
To  cheer  the  solitary  world.     So  thou, 
Unthinking  man !  sbalt  one  day  see  thy  life 
Eztinfl;ui8hed  bv  the  chilly  touch  of  death. 
But  still  upon  thy  grave  a  light  shall  stream  — 
And  'tis  the  torch  of  H&pt  enkindled  there 
By  meek  Religion,  to  watch  o'er  thv  dust. 
Which  life  again  shall  animate  and  warm. 

To-morrow,  and  the  sun  shall  rise  sublime. 
Painting  the  face  of  nature ;  and  each  scene. 
Tinged  by  its  golden  beams,  shall  glow  and  laugh. 
Fraught  with  new  life :  so  thou  shalt  lay  thee  down 
Within  the  midnight  chamberis  of  the  tomb. 
And  darkness  shall  encompass  thee  awhile ; 
But  then  the  Ught  of  Immortality, 
Bursting  into  the  cold  recess,  shall  shine. 
And  wake  thee  from  thy  slumbers  :  thou  shalt  rise. 
And,  robed  in  never-fadmg  glory,  live, 
And  rest  thee  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God. 


RELIGIOUS    CHARLATANRY. 


MUM  BER      ONE. 


Evert  age  and  every  community  have  their  peculiar  moral  and  reli- 
gious symptoms,  under  the  action  of  the  Christian  system.  So  also 
every  separate  form  of  Christianity  hath  its  own  characteristic  features. 
Doth  not  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  differ  from  the  Protestant  1 
Doth  not  Protestant  religion  in  Germany  differ  from  that  which 
passes  under  the  same  name  in  Great  Britain  ?  Presbyterianism  in 
Scotland  from  Episcopacy  in  England  ]  English  Episcopacy  from 
Dissent  1  Christianity  in  Great  Britain  from  Christianity  in  America? 
Congregationalism  in  New-England  from  the  Presbyterianism  of  the 
middle  and  southern  states  1  The  two  latter  from  Wesleyanism  1 
The  Baptists  from  all  three  1  Unitarianism  from  the  four  ]  And 
American  Episcopalianism  from  each  of  this  tribe  1  We  might 
descend  to  other  specifications,  were  it  needful.  It  is  enough  for  our 
purpose,  that  they  are  suggested. 

It  is  interesting  as  well  as  pleasant  to  suppose,  that  the  actual  ex- 
periment of  the  different  and  successive  modes,  or  developments, 
of  the  divine  economy  of  redemption,  as  they  transpire  in  human 
society,  operates  as  a  sifting  of  their  qualities  as  excellent  or  other- 
wise ;  and  that  the  good  gradually  combine  and  become  permanent, 
while  the  faulty,  by  the  same   gradual  process,  become  obsolete. 
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Human  frailties  have  ever  found  their  way  into  Christian  institutions, 
and  pervaded  more  or  less  all  Christian  enterprises  ;  but  the  proof  of 
time  invariably  determines  their  character  before  the  public,  and 
causes  them  to  be  severed  from  such  connection  —  to  be  ejected  from 
such  society  —  and  consequently,  to  lose  their  influence,  while  that 
which  is  excellent  abides.  Faults  almost  innumerable  may  be  traced 
in  the  history  of  the  Church ;  but  the  candid  reviewer,  occupying 
our  present  position,  can  separate  the  good  from  the  bad.  We  are 
more  immediately  concerned,  however,  to  observe  the  character  of 
American  Christianity  —  especially  those  parts  of  it  which  have  been 
most  prominent  and  influential,  and  which  have  generated  what  may 
be  called  the  religious  spirit  of  the  age  in  our  own  quarter.  It  can- 
not be  denied,  that  there  is  something  peculiar  in  American  religion. 
First,  religion  here  has  been  uncommonly  energetic.  Next,  it  has 
assumed  some  striking  peculiarities  in  its  modes  of  operation.  There 
has  been  a  disposition  to  lay  aside  old  forms,  and  to  put  on  new  ones ; 
to  make  experiments  ;  and  the  business  of  experimenting  has  been 
pushed  so  lar  as  to  bring  the  public  mind  to  a  pause.  It  may  be 
profitable,  therefore,  in  the  temporary  and  comparative  quiet  of  this 
hiatus,  to  interpose  a  little  philosophical  inquiry. 

Not  to  detract  at  all  from  the  highly  meritorious  character  of  our 
forefathers,  it  will  be  obvious  to  the  observer  of  the  past,  that  the  re- 
ligious spirit  of  those  who  have  had  most  influence  in  forming  the 
religious  character  of  thia  country,  was  of  the  puritanical  school. 
Thus  far  in  this  statement  we  eire  innocent,  and  hope  that  no  ghost 
will  start  up  before  he  is  called.  Nevertheless,  we  begin  to  imagine 
a  stirring  in  the  graves.  But  we  intend  not  to  disturb  the  dead.  We 
revere  and  laud  that  high  Providence,  which  transplanted  so  much 
conscience  —  so  much  fear  of  himself —  into  these  wilderness  realms, 
and  whose  spirit  has  made  this  former  wdld  abode  to  bud  and  blos- 
som like  the  rose,  morally  and  physically.  We  have  some  respect 
even  for  puritanisra  in  *  its  straitest  sect  ;*  but  in  some  of  its  forms,  it 
was,  in  our  opinion,  rather  too  strait. 

Doubtless  the  puritanism  of  England  was  well  provoked.  But 
it  was  provoked.  The  peculiarities  of  its  mood  were  the  legitimate 
product  of  oppression ;  and  its  natural  offspring.  Dissent,  has  been 
nourished  by  the  same  cause.  The  puritans  were  aggrieved,  and 
they  came  here  for  comfort.  They  might  have  been  blessed  with  a 
Cromwell  for  a  king,  if  an  order  from  government  had  not  thrown  a 
barrier  in  his  path  of  emigration  through  the  sea,  and  destined  him 
for  a  higher  and  more  sublime  purpose,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil. 
Certainly  it  was  not  for  good,  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  had  the 
ill  luck  to  keep  him  back  by  their  ovra  measures.  They  dreamed 
not,  they  were  favored  with  no  prophecy,  of  the  work  assigned  to 
him.  Tlie  reign  of  puritanism  in  England  stands  forth  on  the  page 
of  history  as  a  singular  and  instructive  drama,  not  to  say  tragedy. 
Doubtless  there  was  much  virtue  in  it ;  but  the  sublime  of  its  enact- 
ments was  so  closely  allied  to  the  ridiculous,  that  the  reader  who 
weeps  must  also  be  prepared  to  laugh. 

America  was  a  better  field  for  puritanism.  It  was  a  congenial  soil. 
And  beyond  all  question,  here  it  has  earned  an  honorable  distinction, 
and  won  laurels.   Though  it  believed  in  witches,  and  hung  them,  (poor 
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creatures  !)  it  believed  in  God  as  well  as  in  the  devil.  Though  it 
banished  Roger  Williams,  and  interdicted  the  Quakers,  it  had  this 
good  reason  :  *  We  came  hei'e  to  be  by  ourselves.  Pray  do  n*t  disturb 
us,  when  the  land  is  so  wide  !*  They  who  had  experienced  intole- 
rance, might  hav6  some  excuse  for  practising  it  —  especially,  as  their 
theory  and  purpose  was  to  have  a  community  adhering  to  one  cate- 
chism. They  had  taken  and  occupied  vacant  ground,  (Indians  are 
not  counted,)  for  the  sake  of  peace  ;  and  they  thought  the  best  way 
to  maintain  it,  was  to  keep  away  dissentients  from  their  opinions. 
Nevertheless,  dissentients  came  in,  and  disputes  have  prevailed. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  puritan  fathers  also  prevailed.  That  spirit, 
with  certain  modifications  of  time  and  chance,  has  pervaded  New- 
England  society,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  our  land.  Like  the  Scotch, 
who  are  never  at  home  till  they  get  abroad,  the  sons  of  New-England 
have  also  been  rather  *  curious.'  They  have  spread  out  to  the  north, 
to  the  east,  to  the  west,  and  to  the  far  west,  and  sent  school-masters,  as 
well  as  pedlars,  to  the  south.  They  have  subdued  the  wilderness  in  all 
directions ;  they  have  built  and  peopled  our  great  cities  and  flourishing 
towns  at  the  north  and  west ;  their  bone  and  sinew  have  sustained  our 
agriculture ;  their  enterprise  built  our  manufactories ;  and  their  love  of 
gain  has  pushed  our  commerce  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  First  in 
religion,  especially  in  the  commendable  quality  of  zeal,  and  first  in 
schools  and  colleges,  they  have  been  chief  in  influence  throughout  all 
our  borders.  Alas  for  the  Presbyterian  church  !  (for  their  sakes  we 
say  it,)  the  Congregationalism  of  New-England  governs  it.  They 
must  emancipate  themselves  as  best  they  can.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say 
which  is  the  better  of  the  two. 

Now  be  it  known  —  such  at  least  is  our  philosophy  —  the  reli- 
gious novelties  of  the  age,  on  our  side  of  the  water,  owe  their  being  to 
the  New-England  spirit,  sind  had  their  germ  in  puritanism.  The 
straitness  of  this  excellent  sect  was  too  strait  to  last  always.  Chil- 
dren, kept  so  close  on  Sunday  as  to  run  themselves  out  of  breath 
when  let  loose  at  sun-down,  were  very  likely  to  relax  that  kind  of  dis- 
cipline when  they  came  to  be  parents.  The  blue-laws  of  Connec- 
ticut, once  thrown  off*,  were  naturally  supplanted  by  a  more  generous 
code.  The  Say  brook  Platform  has  been  thrown  into  the  gEin-et,  or 
buried  beneath  the  wreck  and  dust  of  some  other  deposit  of  old 
rubbish.  Who  can  find  a  copy  1  And  as  for  the  Westminster 
Catechism,  what  pastor  of  New-England  now  assembles  the  children 
of  his  parish  in  the  old  school-house  once  a  quarter  to  hear  them 
recite  this  elaborate  and  comprehensive  body  of  divinity,  from 
beginning  to  end,  as  was  the  universal  custom  of  olden  time  1  These 
blessed  days  of  New-England  have  gone  by.  The  fathers  are  dead. 
A  new  generation,  new  laws,  new  customs,  and  a  different  set  of 
manners,  have  succeeded. 

But  how  did  this  grow  out  of  puritsinism  1  Is  it  not  rather  an 
abandonment  of  that  high  character  ?  There  may  be  a  little,  and 
not  a  little,  of  truth  in  both.  Puiitanism  was  itself  a  novelty, 
and  novelty  begets  novelty.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  never 
had  a  type ;  but  it  was  cast  in  an  English  mould  —  a  mould 
that  was  formed  at  a  particular  juncture  of  English  history,  by  the 
operation  of  special  and  pecuHcu:  agencies;  and  even  on  English 
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ground,  it  could  last  in  all  its  force  only  while  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced it  continued  to  take  effect,  and  just  in  that  proportion,  allow- 
ing, indeed,  a  reasonable  time  for  its  natural  subsidence.  In  America, 
the  causes  did  not  exist,  and  the  subsidence  was  unavoidable.  It 
was  indeed  a  high  and  stem  chai-acter,  which  would  require  a  space 
for  its  abatement  into  milder  forms  ;  but  it  was  not  in  man  to  main- 
tain it  without  its  original  provocations. 

If  we  were  called  to  give  a  philosophical  account  of  its  produc- 
tions, we  should  say  briefly,  that  the  basis  of  this  character,  inde- 
pendent of  religion,  was  that  sturdy  and  indomitable  love  of  liberty 
which  has  for  so  many  centuries  characterized  the  English.  It  was 
only  necessary  to  graft  religion,  the  strongest  passion  of  man,  on 
such  a  stock,  to  lender  it  truly  sublime  in  its  capabilities  for  endu- 
rance, or  daring  under  oppression.  The  natural  consequence  of  the 
annoyances  and  vexations  of  bad  government  with  such  minds,  and 
of  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  conscience,  was  the  production  of  a 
striking  severity  and  determination  of  character  —  especially  among 
the  ruder  and  less  cultivated  classes  of  society.  The  fear  of  God, 
as  every  Christian  is  happy  to  record,  rose  abov«  the  fear  of  man  ; 
all  sympathy  between  the  two  great  parties  was  divorced ;  and 
neither  could  discern  the  virtues  of  the  other.  The  indifferent  cus- 
toms of  the  oppressors  were  allied  to  their  vices  in  the  estimate  of 
the  oppressed,  and  the  theory  of  perfection  with  the  latter  was  to 
eschew,  repudiate,  and  abhor  that  which  was  done  or  approved  by 
the  former.  Some  of  the  highest  and  most  desirable  attainments 
and  attributes  of  civilization  were  counted  as  sins,  and  inconsistent 
with  Christian  character,  simply  because  they  were  held  dear  by 
their  opponents.  Reiinement  of  manners  was  reckoned  a  snare  to 
the  soul,  and  regarded  as  beneath  the  high  aims  of  religion,  because 
it  was  the  study  of  courtiers,  and  of  the  higher  conditions  of 
life.  To  smile,  was  a  mark  of  levity,  or  a  proof  of  unbecoming 
thoughtlessness,  because  it  might  be  a  stage  of  progress  toward  a 
sinful  mirth.  All  historical  recollections  of  primitive  self-denial, 
and  sacrifice,  and  earthly  painfulness,  were  set  up  as  the  permanent 
lot  of  Christians,  and  the  measure  of  present  duty.  *  In  the  world  ye 
shall  have  tribulation,'  was  accepted  as  equally  applicable  to  all  the 
conscientious,  in  all  times  and  circumstances.  In  a  word,  the  theory 
of  Christian  character  was  moulded  by  the  accidents  of  a  peculiar 
condition  ;  and  those  accidents  contributed  eminently  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  lofty  and  vigorous  character,  a  character  which  combined  the 
most  essential  elements  of  moral  sublimity,  and  oppression  matured 
and  confirmed  it.  There  might  be  some  acerbity  of  temper  under  such 
provocations,  and  rusticity  of  manners  in  such  a  course  of  training. 
The  germ  of  a  terrible  retribution  might  lurk  and  lower  amid  the 
loftier  aspirations  of  a  pure  and  heavenly  piety ;  for  how  could  a 
deep  and  abiding  sense  of  perpetual  wrong  fail  to  have  its  influence 
over  minds  but  partially  sanctified  ?  —  and  the  period  of  the  interreg- 
num sufficiently  developed  this  fearful  ingredient.  Nevertheless,  it 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  character  to  be  respected,  as  well  as  to  be 
feared.     It  was  compounded  of  the  best  and  of  the  worst  elements. 

But  a  transplantation  beyond  sea,  in  a  wilderness,  where  all  the 
causes  of  its  production  and  the  modifying  circumstances  of  its 
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growth  were  wanting,  did  not  indeed  at  once  reduce  and  new-create 
it ;  for  it  had  been  too  long  in  coming  to  such  a  maturity,  to  forget 
its  former  being ;  it  had  acquired  too  much  vigor,  to  bend  and 
become  supple,  even  by  a  round  of  years,  in  a  new  world  —  in  a  iield 
left  to  its  own  sole  occupation,  unsupported  by  the  blasts  and  storms 
of  its  native  regions.  But  it  was  morally  impossible  that  the  second 
generation  in  such  circumstances  should  fully  sustain  the  character 
of  their  fathers.  The  second  was  naturally  destined  to  soften  down 
,  yet  more  ;  the  third  to  experience  a  farther  modification  ;  and  so  on, 
till  this  character  should  necessarily,  and  to  a  great  extent,  be  remo- 
delled by  the  altered  circumstances  of  a  new  state  of  existence. 
That  certain  of  the  primitive  features,  enough  for  ever  to  identify  the 
race,  should  remain,  was  as  natural  as  that  any  should  be  effaced.  And 
here  we  are,  the  children  of  our  puritan  fathers.  Who  could  mis- 
take us  1 

Again,  we  solemnly  aver,  that  we  mean  not  to  speak  disrespect- 
fully. Far  from  it.  Eternal  shame  on  the  recreant,  who  could 
libel  such  a  parentage  !  Let  the  princes  of  the  earth  boast  of  their 
lineage  ;  let  the  sons  of  a  race  emblazoned  with  the  proudest  heraldry, 
hang  out  the  flag  that  displays  their  arms,  and  prove  their  worth  and 
greatness,  by  deciphering  the  emblems  of  a  piece  of  parchment, 
borrowed  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  Ours  be  the  glory  of 
descending  from  a  stock  heaven-bom  by  the  imprint  of  the  hand  of 
God,  who  could  dispute  a  right  with  kings,  embarrass  the  wicked 
counsels  of  their  ministers,  measure  weapons  with  their  armies,  and 
found  and  maintain  an  independent  empire,  to  rival  equally  their 
wealth  and  power. 

But  this  high  claim  affects  not  at  all  the  matters  of  fact  in  our  moral 
and  religious  history.  For  us  to  assert  a  title  to  perfection,  would 
be  as  foolish  as  untrue.  He  is  wise  who  knows  himself;  and  so  is 
that  nation  which  understands  its  own  history,  and  understanding, 
profits  by  it.  Human  society  has  no  where  yet  attained  the  best 
possible  condition.  Nay,  more  :  where  is  the  community  that  has 
not  in  its  bosom  portentous  elements  of  mischief]  And  who  will 
deny  that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  investigate  and  expose  them, 
and  if  possible,  to  iuYent  and  apply  a  remedy  ?  We  have  our  vir- 
tues, doubtless,  though  it  might  be  more  becoming  to  allow  the 
world  to  see  and  acknowledge  them,  than  to  laud  ourselves.  Our 
fathers  had  their  virtues  —  enough  for  us  to  be  proud  of;  and  they 
and  their  children  have  had  their  faults.  Neither  is  it  dishonorable  wil- 
lingly to  see  and  frankly  to  confess  them.  It  is  injudicious  ;  it  is  a 
disease  of  the  mind ;  it  may  lead  to  fatal  error,  to  insist  on  bestow- 
ing and  claiming  praise  for  that  in  ourselves  which  is  faulty. 

While,  therefore,  we  proceed  to  unfold  yet  more  distinctly  and 
minutely  the  religious  blemishes  of  our  national  character,  in  their 
origin  and  successive  modifications,  we  are  prepared  to  assert  our 
respect,  and  even  our  veneration,  for  the  virtues  of  our  ancestors. 
They  who  brought  religion,  and  planted  and  nourished  it  here,  were 
men  of  a  high  order.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  allowing  more  than 
belongs  to  man,  in  any  stage  of  his  history,  or  to  any  set  of  men,  to 
write  them  down  as  perfect.  We  do  conscientiously  believe,  that 
the  Puritanism  of  England,  and  that  portion  of  it   which  has  so 
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extensively  leavened  the  religion  of  this  country,  was  gravely  faulty, 
in  some  very  essential  and  influential  particulars.  We  believe, 
moreover,  that  these  faults  have  been,  directly  and  indirectly,  the 
occasion  of  evil  —  of  disaster  to  our  religious  history. 

We  have  said,  that  puritanism  was  itself  a  novelty,  in  the  form  it 
assumed  at  the  period  to  which  we  allude.  It  was  the  ofispring 
of  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  time.  We  have  hinted  that  it 
was  the  parent  of  novelties  in  a  series  of  changes  that  have  come 
down  to  our  own  day.  Certain  it  is,  our  eyes  and  ears  have  re- 
cently been  forced  to  witness  some  strange,  not  to  say  alarming, 
exhibitions  of  religion  and  moral  reform,  in  this  land.  They  have 
assumed  an  aspect  to  challenge  universal  attention.  Whoever  feels 
an  interest  in  Christianity,  cannot  fail  to  look  upon  those  extra- 
ordinary phenomena  of  the  moral  world,  with  some  concern.  They 
demand  and  must  receive  the  most  grave  consideration.  The  press 
which  sustains  them  must  be  the  organ  to  discuss  them.  They  must 
be  viewed  cahnly  and  considerately,  and  treated  philosophically  aa 
well  as  conscientiously.  Beyond  a  question,  they  are  novel  deve- 
lopments, but  not  without  cause ;  and  as  certain  as  there  is  a  cause, 
we  think  it  may  be  sufficiently  palpable  to  be  traced.  For  our- 
selves, we  have  presumed  upon  the  essay,  and  will  deliver  our 
opinion. 

We  have  intimated  that  the  severity  of  the  puritanical  character 
could  not  endure  in  all  its  vigor,  without  the  continued  action  of  its 
producing  causes.  In  correspondence  with  this  theory,  we  observe, 
that  the  growth  of  this  portion  of  American  society  has  given  birth 
to  a  gradual  and  uninterrupted  modification.  Not  to  speak  of  others, 
there  are  two  attributes  very  essential  to  give  parmanency  and  cob- 
trolling  influence  to  any  specific  form  of  human  society  :  antiquity 
and  a  proof  commending  itself  to  the  good  sense  of  the  community. 
Puritanism,  in  the  form  now  under  consideration,  could  not  claim 
antiquity.  True  there  had  been  things  like  to  it ;  but  this  particular 
type  was  well  understood  to  have  been  of  recent  origin.  It  grew 
out  of  resistance  to  oppression,  in  part,  within  the  memory  of  living 
witnesses.  It  was  the  product  of  an  accident,  and  the  resort  of  a 
temporary  expediency.  Circumstances  being  changed,  and  so  far  as 
it  differed  from  the  doom  of  necessity,  that  same  discretion  which 
adopted  the  expedient  in  one  case  might  and  would  naturally  accom- 
modate itself  to  another.  So  far  as  necessity  was  the  cause,  it  wag 
equally  impossible  to  oppose  necessity  in  a  change  of  circumstances. 
The  force  of  antiquity  was  utterly  nugatory. 

As  to  the  arbitrations  of  good  sense,  it  hardly  need  be  said,  at  this 
time,  that  there  were  many  things  in  puritanism  which  could  not 
long  be  tolerated  under  such  an  appeal.  Hence  almost  the  entire 
code  of  its  more  severe  customs  has  long  since  become  obsolete, 
even  in  the  land  of  the  pilgrim  fathers.  So  far  as  they  have  not 
passed  from  memory,  they  are  handed  down,  not  as  authority,  but 
simply  as  an  amusing,  and  in  regard  to  some  things,  an  incredible, 
tale.  They  who  had  rebelled  against  the  established  usages  of  so- 
ciety once,  might  do  it  again.  They  who  had  made  a  code,  might 
amend  it.  Peculiar  circumstances  had  formed  the  puritanical  cha- 
racter in  the  mother  country ;  and  there  was  no  good  reason  why 
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peculiar  circumstances  should  not  modify,  or  re»model  it  in  this.  The 
authority  of  precedent  in  change  was  established. 

Here,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  developed  a  practical  secret  of  stupen- 
dous influence  over  the  religious  destinies  of  our  country.  That  there 
were  good  reasons  for  rebellion  against  the  prelacy  of  England,  and 
adequate  causes  for  the  production  of  a  distaste  for  Episcopal 
usages  on  an  extended  scale,  can  hardly  be  denied. 

Here  was  the  beginning  of  an  order  of  things,  that  has  come  down 
to  us,  and  had  more  influence  in  this  than  in  the  parent  country. 
Here  it  has  taken  the  lead,  for  the  reason  that  this  land  was  made 
the  refuge  and  asylum  of  those  who  felt  themselves  injured,  and  who 
were  injured,  by  the  operation  of  a  system  of  oppression.  It  is  an 
instructive  lesson,  and  ought  to  stand  up  as  a  beacon,  in  all  coming 
time,  among  other  historical  advices  of  the  same  class,  to  warn  those 
who,  clothed  with  legitimate  authority,  are  tempted  to  abuse  it,  by 
lording  it  over  God*s  heritage.  To  provoke  and  enforce  schism  in 
the  Church  of  Christ,  involves  a  most  grave  responsibility,  and  may 
lead  to  infinite  mischief. 

We  have  sufiiciently  recognised  the  fact  of  the  ascendancy  of  pu- 
ritanism  in  American  society,  and  that  its  peculiar  temperament  was 
the  soul  of  a  system  of  dissent  from  an  Episcopal  organization. 
Again  we  say,  we  mean  not  to  speak  disrespectfully.  Our  aim  is  an 
expos6  of  facts,  and,  if  possible,  to  present  a  philosophical  view  of 
their  historical  train.  We  respect  the  piety  of  the  puritans,  and 
desire  to  do  justice  to  all  their  virtues  ;  and  if  we  have  not  already 
shown  a  satisfactory  candor,  we  hope  before  we  shall  have  done, 
abundantly  to  appease  the  most  sensitive  partiality  for  our  puri- 
tan ancestry.  We  are  not  unwilling  to  believe,  that  the  original 
elements  of  American  society,  in  so  far  as  this  particular  class 
predominated,  were  on  the  whole  most  happy,  and  will  yet,  in  the 
long  run,  be  overruled  for  the  greatest  good.  Their  virtues  were 
Btern  and  lofty,  and  their  faults  are  subject  to  the  corrective  in- 
fluence of  time  and  events.  It  was  as  impossible  that  the  latter 
should  not  have  their  race,  as  that  the  former  should  not  come  in 
with  their  balance  of  influence,  and  finally  obtain  a  conservative 
shape  and  commanding  position.  And  this  end,  ^s  we  opine,  will 
the  sooner  be  accomplished,  as  the  public  can  be  made  to  discri- 
minate, by  the  instructive  career  of  events  between  the  good  and 
the  bad.  Whenever  society,  or  any  portion  of  it,  runs  off*  in  a 
wrong  direction,  it  must  ultimately  find  itself  in  a  false  position ; 
and  the  discovery  being  made,  there  is  the  same  certainty,  if  virtue 
enough  remains,  that  it  will  aim  at  a  recovery. 

If  we  do  not  err  in  our  discernment  of  the  signs  of  the  times, 
there  is  even  now  a  conviction  rapidly  obtaining  in  the  public  mind 
of  this  country,  that  we  have  nearly  if  not  quite  arrived  at  a  ne 
plus  ultra  of  religious  radicalism  ;  and  that  a  conservative  and  re- 
deeming influence  is  being  formed  and  growing  into  importance. 
The  race  of  change,  which  has  been  a  long  time,  even  ages,  in 
the  course,  has  recently  been  so  accelerated,  as  to  set  the  axles  of 
the  machinery  on  fire,  and  run  off"  the  wheels.  The  chariot  of  reli- 
gious radicalism,  we  think,  is  tumbling  and  falling. 
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In  our  opinion,  this  catastrophe  is  not  the  product  of  an  hour,  nor 
of  an  age.  We  go  farther  back  for  the  primal  cause.  As  a  matter 
of  history,  we  find  that  the  leading  and  most  influential  religious  ma- 
chinery of  this  country  was  composed  of  the  dislocated  fragments 
of  long-established  European  institutions,  broken  off  by  convulsions, 
not  wanting  virtue  so  much  as  order,  symmetry,  and  consistency. 
The  virtue  was  strong,  and  while  its  character  of  firmness  was 
maintained,  it  could  better  dispense  with  a  fixed  and  well-ordered 
machinery,  sanctioned  by  time,  and  having  a.  reasonable  claim  to 
apostolic  origin.  But  the  rapid  growth  and  the  fervid  condition  of 
our  social  organization,  have  put  the  new  theory  to  a  test  too  stem 
for  a  felicitous  development. 


DEATH     OF     ROB    ROY. 


'  When  this  cbieAain  was  on  his  death-bed,  a  gentleman  whom  he  had  reason  to  consider  as  an 
enemy,  came  to  see  him.  On  being  requested  to  admit  him  to  his  bed-side,  he  said  :  '  Raise  me  up, 
buckle  on  my  arms,  then  admit  him ."  The  guest  was  received  with  cold  civility,  and  in  a  short 
time  departed.  '  Now,'  said  Rob  Roy,  '  call  in  the  piper.'  The  piper  came,  and  be  expired  with 
the  voice  of  war  pealing  aronod  him.' 


With  heather  pillowing  his  head, 

The  dying  outlaw  lay, 
And  plaideaclunsmen  round  his  bed 

Stood  watching  in  dismay. 
Wild  throes  of  dissolution  shook 

His  worn  and  wasted  frame, 
But  native  lordliness  of  look 

Distemper  could  not  tame. 

The  walls  of  his  rude  dwelling-place 

Were  hung  with  weapons  bright  — 
With  branchmg  antlers  of  the  chase, 

And  trophies  won  in  fight. 
His  tall,  gaunt  hound,  of  proven  worth, 

Acute  of  eye  and  ear, 
Slept  idly  on  the  lighfcd  hearth, 

Forgetful  of  the  deer. 

Cold  dew  —  that  herald  which  precedes 

The  winding-sheet,  and  wail 
Of  mourning;  ones  —  in  clammy  beads. 

Stood  on  his  forehead  pale. 
Faint  grew  the  swell  of  his  proud  breast, 

And  dim  his  falcon -eye, 
But  manfully  his  lip  suppressed 

The  groan  of  agony. 

While  ran  his  blood  with  feebler  flow. 

Strode  in  a  clansman  stout, 
ilnd  told  the  chief,  in  accents  low, 

'A  stranger  waits  without!' 
Then  syllabled  the  name — a  word 

Unwelcome  to  bis  ears. 
Which  darkly  in  his  bosom  stirred 

The  hoarded  hate  of  years. 
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'  No  member  of  a  ho8tile  clan, 

While  heart  or  pulse  can  beat, 
Shall  see  me,'  said  the  dying  man, 

'In  posture  of  defeat. 
Array  me  in  the  spoils  I  took 

From  enemies  laid  tow ; 
Clad  thus,  Macgregor  cannot  brook 

The  presence  of  a  foe/ 

*^ Bring  forth  the  bonnet  that  I  wore 

When  blood  was  on  the  heather, 
Though  in  the  mountain  wind  no  more 

WiU  nod  Its  eagle  feather  : 
Gird  on  my  sword,  of  temper  tried, 

Old  beam  of  hope  in  danger. 
To  deeds  of  hardihood  alli^. 

And  then  admit  the  stranger !' 

Attendants  clad  the  dying  maa 

In  garb  that  well  became 
The  leader  of  a  martial  clan, 

A  warrior  of  fame  ; 
Admitted  then  his  guest,  who  met 

Reception  stern  and  cold  ; 
The  Highland  Chief  could  not  forget 

The  bloody  feuds  of  old. 

The  stranger  soon  withdrew.    '  Now  calj 

The  harper  in,  to  cheer 
My  passing  spirit  with  the  strain 

Most  welcome  to  my  ear !' 
•  The  hoary  minstrel  brought  his  lyre, 

To  notes  of  battle  strung. 
And  fingering  its  chords  of  fire, 

In  stormy  concert,  sung : 

I. 

'  The  plaid  round  his  shoulders  our  leader  hath  thrown^ 
And  a  gathering  blast  on  his  bugle  hath  blown ; 
He  calls  on  the  dauntless  and  ready  of  hand 
.  -*  To  gather  around  him  with  bonnet  and  brand  ; 

Like  hounds  scenting  out  the  retreat  of  the  stag, 
We  quit,  for  the  Lowlands,  our  home  on  the  crag. 

*  The  dirk  of  our  fathers  in  gore  we  m^wt  dye  I 

Will  the  falcon  forbear,  when  the  quarry  is  nigh  7 

The  Saxon  dreams  not,  in  his  flowery  vale, 

That  our  pennon  is  flung  to  the  welcoming  gale ; 

That  we  come  from  the  mountains  to  scourge  and  destroy, 

And  the  chieftain  we  follow  is  dreaded  Rob  Roy. 

lU. 

'  On  the  head  of  Macgregor  a  price  halh  been  set, 
With  the  blood  of  our  clan  Lowland  sabres  are  wet ; 
Elated  bv  triumph,  red  wine  freely  flows, 
And  loud  is  the  song  in  the  camp  of  our  foes ; 
But  to  shrieking  will  change  their  demoniac  joy. 
When  sound  our  glad  pipers  the  charge  of  Rob  Roy  !' 

Ere  died  the  battle-song  away, 

Rose  up  the  voice  of  wail. 
While  motionless  the  chieftain  lay, 

With  face  like  marble  pale. 
No  kindly  word  from  him  repaid 

The  harper  for  his  strain  ; 
The  hushing  hand  of  Death  was  laid 

On  heart,  and  pulse,  and  brain  I 
Av9%y  May^  1837.  w.  h.  c.  r. 
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A     TALB     OF     TIGHT     BOOT8« 

Alf     A.VTHEIVTIC     FKAOMENT     FKOM     All     UMWKITTBH  tflSTOKY. 


*  What !  How  *8  this !  I  told  you  to  make  one  of  my  boots  larger  than  t*  other; 
'stead  o'  that,  I  'm  blow'd  if  voa  nave  n't  made  one  smalleb  than  t*  other!  What  a 
hass  you  must  be,  to  be  sure  V  The  IifccMSED  Ck>cKNSv. 

Thb  great  Homer  did  not  think  it  unworthy  his  muse  to  sing  of 
boots  ;  why  then  should  not  I  write  of  them  1 — especially  as  I  have 
a  tale  to  tell,  which,  if  carefully  perused,  will,  (*  though  I  say  it,  who 
ought  not  to  say  it,  still  I  do  say  it/)  tend  to  the  edification  of  the 
reader.  I  have  called  my  story  *  A  Tale  of  Tight  Beots,'  hoping 
that  when  he  should  see  that  it  concerned  his  understanding,  he 
would  understand  the  necessity  of  regarding  it  attentively. 

The  scene  of  my  story  is  the  goodly  city  of  Boston ;  the  time. 
May,  1836,  *  being  bisextile,  or  leap-year.*  Business  and  pleasure 
had  led  me  to  town  — alas  !  I  made  it  a  *  bad  business,'  and  my  plea- 
sure ended  in  pain.  I  established  myself  at  the  Tremont,  and 
began  to  look  around  for  adventures. 

Rap  —  tap  —  tap  ! 

'  Come  in  !' 

*  A  note.  Sir.' 

.  *  Mr.  H reauests  the  pleasure  of  Mr. 's  company  at  dinner  to^ay,  at  two 

o'clock,  precisely. 

Mr.  H was   an   old   and   much-loved   friend;  of  course   I 

accepted.  I  learned  that  there  was  to  be  a  large  company,  and  what 
was  of  more  consequence  to  me,  that  Miss  L  >  ,  whom  I  had 
addressed  for  the  last  six  months,  was  to  be  there.  No  one  will 
think  it  strange,  then,  if  I  devoted  more  than  usual  attention  to  my 
toilet.  Finding  that  the  style  of  my  boots  was  a  little  passee,  I 
resolved  to  treat  myself  to  new  ones.  The  shop  of  the  artizan  who 
kept  the  *  crack  article'  was  not  far  off,  and  thither  I  betook  myself. 
Having  selected  a  pair  which  came  near  the  heau  ideal  of  a  boot,  in 
my  mind's  eye,  I  proceeded  to  try  them  on. 

'  A  little  too  tight  on  the  instep,'  said  I,  after  I  had  fairly  succeded 
in  drawing  them  on. 

*  'Bout  right.  Sir,'  said  the  man  of  boots,  rubbing  his  hand  over 
the  place  indicated  ;  '  they  '11  give  a  little  ;  fashionable  cut,  Sir ; 
make  '«ra  all  so,  now  ;  fiue  foot,  Sir,  yours,  to  fit  a  boot  to  ;  high  in 
the  instep  —  hollow  here.     They  look  well.  Sir.' 

The  last  part  of  the  man's  argument,  or  rather  gah,  had  the  desired 
effect.  He  had  assailed  me  in  a  tender  point  —  almost  the  only  one, 
I  believe,  in  which  it  was  possible  for  him  or  any  other  person  to 
flatter  me.  My  better  judgment  and  understanding  were  overcome. 
I  kept  the  boots. 


Having  made  my  toilet,  and  put  on  my  future  tormentors,  I  set 
out  for  the  residence  of   my  friends-     The    arrival,  salutations. 
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announcement  of  dinner,  etc.,  are  matters  of  course  — so  I  let  them 
pass.     In  due  time,  I  found  myself  walking  into  the  mlon  de  manger, 

with  Miss  L on  my  arm.     A  moment  more,  and  I  was  seated 

at  the  table  beside  her.  I  did  the  duties  that  fell  to  me  ;  said  to  my 
companion  every  pretty  thing  I  could  think  of;  sent  her  plate  for 
some  turkey  ;  carved  a  chicken  that  stood  before  me,  and  offered 
the  wing  to  the  lady  opposite ;  drank  wine  with  my  hostess,  and 
procured  some  tongue  for  a  lady  on  my  left,  who  had  no  gentleman 
to  take  care  of  her.  By  the  way,  I  wish  she  had  eaten  her  own, 
considering  the  use  she  afterward  made  of  it.  In  fine,  my  mind 
was  so  completely  occupied  by  the  pleasures  of  my  situation,  the 
few  good  things  I  said  to  my  companion,  and  the  many  she  said  to 
me,  that  I  was  unconscious  of  the  curse  that  from  the  first  had  been 
developing  itself. 

Soon,  however,  I  became  aware  that  something  prevented  my 
being  perfectly  happy.  I  felt  as  one  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  delight- 
ful dream,  is  assailed  by  a  bed-bug  —  made  conscious,  merely,  that 
there  is  some  draw-back  to  his  pleasure  —  something  that  prevents 
his  giving  himself  entirely  up  to  that  perfect  bliss  which  seems  to 
beckon  him  to  its  embrace.  A  few  moments  more,  and  I  was  fully 
aroused.  I  found  the  instep  of  my  right  foot  in  a  state  of  open 
rebellion  against  the  strictures  that  had  been  laid  upon  it,  and  par- 
ticularly against  the  act  of  close  confinement.  In  truth,  there  was 
good  reason  ;  for  the  instep  was  the  seat  of  intense  pain.  I  drew^ 
it  under  my  chair  ;  but  no  rest  for  it  was  there.  I  thrust  it  hack  to 
its  first  place;  still  its  anguish  was  unabated.  In  spite  of  myself,  I 
became  silent,  and  a  shade  passed  over  my  face.  The  quick  eye  of 
my  companion  detected  it,  and  fearing  she  had  said  something  that 
had  wounded  me,  began,  with  a  kindness  peculiar  to  herself,  to  apply  a 
healing  balsam.  She  had  been  speaking  of  an  article  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Knickerbocker,  and,  in  fact,  commenting  upon  it  with 
much  severity.  The  thought  seemed  to  flash  on  her  mind  that  I  was 
in  some  way  interested — the  author,  perhaps,  or  a  friend  to  the 
author.  She  passed  to  commendation.  *  There  were,  notwithstand- 
ing, fine  traits  in  the  piece ;  redeeming  qualities  in  spite  of  its 
imperfections.  There  was  evidence  of  much  talent  —  talent  not  all 
put  forth,'  etc.  Dear  girl !  she  mistook  my  disease.  It  was  not  my 
vanity  that  was  wounded.  My  vanity  was  wounding  me.*  To  gratify 
it,  I  had  put  on  the  tight  boots  ;  and  now,  like  an  undisciplined 
urchin,  it  had  become  the  tormentor  of  its  too  indulgent  parent. 

At  this  moment,  my  Newfoundland  dog,  which,  it  seems,  had  fol- 
lowed my  steps,  and  waited  patiently  at  the  door,  amusing  himself 
by  calculating,  from  the  doctrine  of  chances,  the  probability  of  his 
being  admitted,  took  advantage  of  an  opening  made  by  the  egress 
of  one  of  the  servants,  and  walked  into  the  room.  Remembering 
that  he  had  not  been  regularly  invited,  and  a  little  doubtful  as  to  his 
reception,  ho  came  slowly  forward,  with  his  tail  rather  under  the 

♦  '  Apoplexy—  Tight  Boots.  —  A  phvsician  of  New- York  says,  that  he  has  recently 
attended  four  cases  of  apoplexy,  caused  by  wearing  tight  boots.  Many  a  grown-up 
man  is  now  grieving  over  the  effects  of  this  folly  of  his  daudyism,  in  earfier  years. 
Corns,  toes  crampedin  a  hea^  and  tenderness  of  the  whole  foot,  are  the  penalty  which 
manhood  has  to  pay  for  this  sm  of  youth.' 
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horizontal,  his  nose  thrust  forward  to  catch  the  first  intimation  of  my 
presence,  and  eyes-  upturned,  glancing  from  one  to  another  of  the 
company,  to  see  how  he  was  to  be  received.  He  made  a  sh'ght 
smelling  halt  at  each  guest,  until  he  came  to  my  chair.  Finding 
that  he  had  reached  the  object  of  his  search,  he  without  farther  cere- 
mony seated  himself  on  his  haunches  beside  me,  wagged  his  tail 
back  and  forward  on  the  carpet,  and  looked  up  in  my  face  with  an 
expression  of  much  dignity,  mingled  with  a  slight  twinkle  of  self- 
congratulation,  which  seemed  to  say  :  *  So,  then,  I  have  got  along  in 
the  right  time  V 

I  was  so  much  occupied  with  my  own  sufferings,  that  I  could 
scarcely  be  civil  to  the  fair  creature  at  my  side ;  it  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  I  gave  little  heed  to  the  dumb  beast  at  my  feet,  how- 
ever expressively  he  might  invite  me  with  his  eyes.  Poor  Kover ! 
had  he  known  my  situation,  he  would  never  have  *  done  the  deed*  he 
did.  I  knew  the  kindness  of  his  disposition  —  but  the  truth  must  be 
told.  After  waiting  several  minutes,  and  eliciting  no  glance  from 
his  master,  he  raised  his  heavy  foot,  and  placed  it  impressively  on 
mine.  It  rested  on  the  very  spot !  It  was  not  in  human  nature  to 
bear  this  unmoved.  I  withdrew  the  distressed  member,  with  a  con- 
vulsive twitch,  which  brought  my  knee  in  contact  with  the  table, 
with  so  much  violence,  that  the  attention  of  the  whole  company  was 
drawn  on  me,  just  in  time  to  see  the  contents  of  my  wine-glass 
emptied  into  my  plate,  and  that  of  my  companion  into  her  lap. 
Kind  girl !  She  exhibited  no  emotion,  but  slightly  and  unseen  by 
the  company,  shook  off  the  wine,  and  continued  her  conversa- 
tion, as  if  nothing  unpleasant  had  taken  place. 

Overwhelmed  with  mortification,  I  found  it  impossible,  with  all  the 
efforts  I  could  make,  to  recover  my  self-possession.  1  could  only 
reply  in  monosyllables  to  her  remarks ;  and,  save  when  she 
addressed  me,  I  was  silent  in  spite  of  myself.  She  touched  on 
various  subjects  which  had  usually  interested  me,  in  the  hope  of 
withdrawing  me  from  the  remembrance  of  the  accident ;  but  finding 
her  efforts  vain,  she  adopted  another  course,  and  asked  me,  in  a 
counterfeited  tone  of  censure,  when  she  was  to  have  the  lap-dog  I  had 
promised  to  procure  for  her  several  days  before.  The  word  *  dog' 
was  all  that  traversed  the  passage  to  my  mind,  so  thickly  was  that 
passage  crowded  with  keen  remembrances.  Thinking  of  my  own 
Newfoundland,  I  replied,  fiercely  :  *  He  dies  to-morrow  !'  Startled 
at  the  unusual  tone,  my  fairest  companion  cast  on  me  a  glance  of 
surprise,  almost  of  fear.  A  tear  shone  in  her  eye,  and  she  was 
silent. 


At  last  the  time  of  leaving  the  table  came  —  oh,  moment  to  me 
most  welcome !  It  seemed  to  me  that  we  had  sat  an  age  at  the 
board ;  but  at  the  last,  my  corporeal  had  been  forgotten  in  my  mental 
pain. 

If  the  reader  has  any  bowels  of  compassion,  he  is  now  hoping 
that  my  troubles  are  over;  that  I  shall  go  quietly  home,  take  off  the 
offending  boot,  enclose  my  foot  in  an  easy  slipper,  and  then,  in  the 
evening,  with  an  old  boot  well  polished,  pay  my  respects  to  my 
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mistress  —  explain   all  —  receive   her    forgiveness,  and    be    again 
happy.     Would  it  were  so !     But  let  me  not  anticipate. 

Before  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  it  had  been  ananged,  that  w^e  — 

that  is,  my  friend,  wife,  and  sister,  myself  and  Miss  L ,  should 

go  to  the  theatre  in  the  evening,  to  hear,  or  rather  see,  a  celebrated 
little  French  actress,  whose  star  was  then  in  the  ascendant.  I  had  no 
time  to  make  new  arrangements ;  for  when  we  rose  from  the  table, 
it  was  even  then  time  to  set  forth.  The  fresh  air  and  the  lively  con- 
versation of  my  friends  nearly  restored  me  to  myself;  so  that  when 
we  took  possession  of  our  box,  I  was  comfortable  both  in  body  and 
mind.  But  for  my  foot  there  was  no  permanent  peace.  There  was  but 
a  temporary  truce  with  pain.  I  had  not  been  seated  ten  minutes, 
before  the  enemy  returned,  reinforced.  I  soon  felt  that  to  endure 
until  the  play  was  o^'e^,  would  be  utterly  beyond  my  power.  There 
was  but  one  course  to  pursue.  I  silently  slipped  my  foot  from  the 
boot,  and  sitting  close  to  my  companion,  succeeded  —  thanks  to  the 
ample  folds  of  her  cloak  !  —  in  securing  my  white  stocking  from 
observation.  The  acting  was  superb  —  my  foot  was  at  ease  —  my 
companion  agreeable  —  and  I  quite  forgot  that  I  was  bootless. 


The  last  act  was  closed,  and  the  curtain  fell.     My  friends  imme- 
diately left  the  box.     Mr.  H offered  an  arm  ^ach  to  his  wife  and 

sister,  and you  would  not  expect  a  lady  to  wait  for  her  beau  !  — 

Miss  L walked  with  them,  but  not  without  '  a  lingering  look 

behind.'  The  instant  they  were  out  of  the  box,  I  seized  my  boot, 
and  attempted  to  thrust  my  foot  into  it ;  but  it  had  swollen,  and  the 
first  effort  cost  me  excruciating  pain  ;  yfet  this  I  did  not  regard. 
But  all  my  efforts  were  vain.  1  could  as  easily  have  thrust  an  alder- 
man through  a  key-hole.  I  seized  my  pen  kife,  and  split  the  offend- 
ing boot  nearly  from  top  to  toe.  Then  planting  my  foot  on  the  sole, 
I  tied  the  string  of  my  drawers  tightly  around  the  leg,  and  rushed 
through  the  crowd.  In  my  haste,  I  well-nigh  overturned  a  fat  old 
lady,  who  was  leaning  on  her  son's  arm.  The  old  woman  cried,  *  Oh 
Lord  !'  and  the  youth,  in  ire,  muttered  an  oath,  and  raised  his  cane ; 
but  I  was  two  quick  for  him.  I  reached  the  door,  amid  the  screams 
of  the  ladies,  the  deep,  though  for  the  most  part  unspoken,  curses  of 
the  men,  and  the  cry  of  *  Seize  him  !*  from  the  police  officers.  But 
my  friends  and  my  betrothed,  where  were  they  1  Lost  in  the  crowd, 
or  shut  up  in  some  of  the  carriages  that  were  pressing  around  tlie 
door  ]  1  saw  at  once  that  all  search  was  useless.  1  waited  until 
nearly  all  had  left  the  house,  and  then  slowly  and  sadly  took  my  way 
to  my  hotel.  I  went  to  bed  ;  but  the  vi.sions  of  the  day  were  present 
to  my  waking  thoughts,  or  haunted  my  short  and  troubled  slumbers. 
How  often,  between  sleep  and  awake,  did  I  long  for  the  boots,  and 
envy  the  comfortable  estate  of  their  free-and-easy  wearer,  so  felici- 
tously described  by  the  author  of  '  BooU,  a  Slipshodical  Lyric ^  in 
an  early  number  of  this  Magazine. 


*  What  sprawling  heels ! 


And  holes  are  cut  anifh  the  spreading  toes, 
As  if  the  ponderous  feet  in  that  wide  space 
Had  stiU  been  'cabined,  cribbed,'  and  waiued  loom,  — 
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Or  else,  that  doleful  crops  of  pedal  maize. 

Called  by  the  vulgar  corns,  had  flourishea  there. 

I  see  the  wearer  plainly.    In  public  haunts 

He  of  his  self  deportment  takes  no  heed. 

And  spitteth  evermore.    His  lips  are  scaled 

And  iuicy,  like  wind-beparch^d  mouth 

Of  icnthyophagousKamschatkadale;  and  oft, 

With  three  sheets  in  the  wind,  in  upper  tier 

Midst  mirthful  Cyprians,  he  puts  his  feet 

Over  the  box's  front,  and  leaning  back. 

Guffaws  and  swears,  like  privateer  at  sea, 

Until  the  pitlincsfrom  beneath,  exclaim, 

*  Boots !'  '  Trollope !'  and  he  straightway  draws  them  in.' 

When  I  rang  in  the  morning,  the  waiter   brought  a  note.     The 
a  ddress  was  '  pleasingly  familiar'  to  me.     I  broke  the  seal,  and  read : 

*  Miss  L will  be  excused  from  her  engagement  to  ride  with  Mr.  D to-day. 

Mr.  D may  spare  himself  the  trouble  of  calling  to  inquire  the  reason.' 

And  he  did  I  D. 


THE      POET 


*      *      *  Lb  po^ts  eat  homme  par  lei  sent 
Ifomme  par  Udouleur!         *        *        * 
L'argile  p^riasable  o&  tant  d'ftme  palpite, 
Se  fasonne  plus  belle,  et  se  brise  piua  vite ; 
Lu  nectar  est  divin,  niais  le  vase  est  mortel ; 
Cost  UD  Dieu  dont  le  poids  doit  Eraser  I'aulel ; 
C'est  un  souffle  trop  plein  du  soin  ou  de  Taurore, 
Qui  fait  chanter  le  veot  dans  un  roseau  sonore, 
Mais,  qui  bris^  de  son,  le  jette  au  bord  de  I'eau, 
Comme  un  chaume  s^ch^  battu  sous  le  fl^an  !*  Lamartime. 


Thou  dark-eyed,  (fensive,  passionate  child  of  song ! 
Enthusiast !  dreamer !  worshipper  of  things 
By  the  world's  crowd  unnoticed^ 'mid  the  mrong 
Of  beautiful  creations.  Nature  flings 
The  sunL'ght  of  existence  o'er! 

The  wings 
Of  the  rude  tempest  are  not  half  so  strong 
As  thy  proud  hopes  —  thy  wild  imagininpis : 
Stop !  ere  their  bold  and  sacrilegious  flight 

Reach  a  too-dazzling  height ! 
Venturing  sunward,  till  the  flashing  eye 
Of  reason,  grown  deliriously  bright. 
Kindle  to  madness,  and  to  idiocy ; 

And  from  excessive  lignt 
To  hideous  blindness  fall,  and  tenfold  night! 

Stop!  melancholy  youth ! 
Though  bright  and  sparkhng  be  the  tide  of  song. 
And  many  a  sunbeam  o'er  its  waters  dance 

Meanderingly  along — 
Though  it  be  heaven  to  quan  of —  yet,  in  truth, 
A  deadlier  venom  taints  its  gay  expanse, 

More  deep,  more  strong, 
Than  to  the  subtlest  poison  dotn  belong ! 
A  very  demon  haunts  its  foetid  air. 
Infatuating  with  its  serpent  glance 

Tne  wanderer  there ; 
And,  with  a  sad  but  most  bewitching  smiley 
Luring  the  credulous  one  to  its  deore : 
Stirring  new  feelings,  passions,  hopes  awhile, 
And  burning  thoughts,  whose  mad,  unholy  fire. 
With  its  own  strength  illumes  its  own  fUnereal  pjrre  ! 
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Stop,  if  thou'dst  live !  —  or  hath  life  left  for  thee 
No  ctiarms,  that  thou  its  last  terrific  scene 
Shouldst  with  such  passion  worship  ?    Can  it  be, 
That  the  world  nothing  hath  thouMst  care  to  win  1 
No  gem,  no  flower,  no  loveUness,  unseeo  1 
No  wonder  unexplored  ?  no  mystery, 
Still  undeveloped  to  the  eagle  eye 
Of  Grenius,  or  of  Foesy  ? 

Where  are  the  depths  of  the  dark,  billowy  sea? 

Its  peopling  millions  —  its  gigantic  chain 

Of  gorgeous,  glittering  waters  —  wild  as  free  ? 

Where  the  big-orb^d  sun  —  the  blue- veiled  sky  ? 

And  its  magnificent,  diamond-ghttering  mine 

Of  ever-burning  stars  1    Oh !  can  it  be, 

(Thou  fond  idolater  at  every  shrine 

Where  beauty  lingers,^  can  it  be  that  thou 

Hast  treasured  up  earth's  glorious  things,  till  now 

Thou  deem' St  it  uaelessness  to  turn, 

Some  unfamiliar  object  to  discern, 

And  so 
Her  loveliest  features  unregarded  go  7 

Away,  vain  thought!  such  phrenzy  ne'er  were  thine ! 
Since,  in  the  humblest,  homeliest  flower  that  grows — 
Thy  very  life-breath,  as  it  comes  and  goes  — 
There  are  a  thousand  thin||6,  whose  origin, 
Whose  secret  springs,  and  impulses  divine, , 
No  human  art  nor  wisdom  can  disclose ! 

Stop,  then^  sad  youth  !  for  life  is  not  all  care. 
But,  hath  Its  hours  of  rosy-hpped  delight ; 
While  the  cold  grave  hath  little  save  despair, 
The  weary,  world-wom  spirit  to  invite. 
Stop !  I  conjure  thee  L  bicl  the  muse  away ! 
Her  fatal  gifts  relinquish  Or  resign ; 
Her  haughty  mandates  heed  not  nor  obey : 
E'en  now  thy  brow  hath  sorrow's  pallid  sign  — 
Thine  eye,  though  bright,  is  hke  the  flickenng  ray 
Of  a  *  stray  sunbeam,  o'er  some  ruin'd  shrine,' 
Lighting  up  vestiges  almost  divine, 
In  sad,  yet,  dimly-beautiful  decay ! 
Thy  cheek  is  sunken,  and  the  fickle  play 
Of  the  faint  smile  that  curls  thy  parted  lip 
Hath  something  fearful  in  it,  though  so  gay ! 
A  something  treacherously  calm,  and  deep, 
Such  as  on  sunnv  waters  seems  to  sleep, 
When  hid  beneatn  some  passing  shadows  gray, 
The  subtle  storm-fiend  watches  for  his  prey. 

Stop !  ere  thine  hour  of  dalliance  be  over ; 
Ere  Health  abandon  thee,  and  quench  her  light 
In  the  dark  stream  of  death,  (the  faithless  rover !) 

Ere  Hope  herself  take  flight 
Down  to  the  depths  of  that  dark-flowing  river, 
Whose  aombre  shores  ara  ciothpd  in  endless  night ; 
Ere  thou  be  wrested  from  ua  —  and  for  ever ! 
Blotted,  like  some  loved  planet,  from  our  sight ! 

And,  save  the  ties 
That  not  e'en  Destiny  itself  can  sever, 
A  feeble  reminiscence  or  a  name 
Be  all  thou  kav'st  us  of  thee  'neath  the  skiea  — 
Or  some  rude  stone,  perchance,  to  greet  our  eyes. 
And,  with  its  speecnless  eloquence  proclaim  : 

*  Here  liea 
Another  victim  to  thy  love,  O  Fame  V 
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WHO    WOULD    BE    A    SCHOLAR? 

A  STRANGE  question  !'  says  one  :  let  such  a  reader  turn  to  the  next 
article.  '  And  a  pretty  foolish  one,'  mutters  a  second :  let  him  do 
likewise.  Who  teould  he  a  scholar  7  *  Sure  enough  !'  whispers  one, 
in  whom  the  question  finds  an  echo,  (and  we  know  there  are  such ;) 
him,  and  all  of  like  sympathy,  we  invite  to  meditate  a  moment  widi 
us  on  the  trials  of  the  scholar. 

Let  it  not  be  feared  that  we  are  about  to  disparage  learning ; 
although  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  we  have  the  highest  au- 
thority on  our  side,  when  we  venture  to  speak  of  evil  and  hardship 
in  connection  with  that  which  is  pronounced  '  a  weariness  to  the 
flesh ;'  and  the  classic  muse  is  with  us,  when  we  claim  it  as  a  uni- 
versal fact,  that '  no  one  is  satisfied  with  his  lot,  but  each  one  sighs 
for  change.'  '  The  tired  soldier  exclaims,  '  happy  tradesman  !'  and 
the  tradesman,  *  happy  soldier !'  The  bard  who  vies  with  Homer^ 
both  in  antiquity  and  honor,  places  the  beggar  and  die  poet  in  the 
same  category ;  for  it  is  the  object  of  one  of  his  noble  hexameters 
to  say,  that 

*  Beggar  envies  beggar,  and  bard  enides  bard.' 

Does  not  our  question  appear  to  some  to  border  on  profanity  t 
There  are  those  who  are  wont  to  feel  that  Mind  and  all  its  achieve- 
ments are  more  sacred  than  the  things  of  sense.  And  this  is  in  some 
measure  true.  But  why  is  not  the  toil  and  plodding  of  the  scholar 
as  earthly  as  any  other  ?  We  roust  insist  that  it  is  ;  and  we  claim 
that  an  unfounded  presumption  in  £aivor  of  mental  effort,  as  such,  be 
not  suffered  to  face  us  on  the  threshold  of  our  argument. 

Go  with  us  then  —  for  our  appeal  shall  be  to  actual  examination  — 
to  the  chamber  of  the  philologist.  A  cadaverous  being  dwells  there ; 
his  sepulchral  voice  bids  us  enter,  and  his  sepulchral  look  —  shall  we 
say  welcomes  us  ?  No  !  The  heart,  the  social  principle,  has  perished 
in  this  atmosphere  of  dusty  lore.  You  enter.  Before  a  table  piled 
with  books,  sits  the  genius  l-oci.  On  either  side  of  him  stands  a  chair, 
loaded  with  huge  volumes,  and  others  stand  on  end  upon  the  floor 
around.     As  you  place  your  hat  upon  a  dust-covered  volume  which 

lies  in  the  window,  you  catch  the  title,  * on  the  Digamma.'     As 

you  take  your  seat,  you  have  in  view  the  worn  titles  of  other  vene- 
rable tomes ;  *  Scholia  in  Homerum,*  *  De  Metris  Choricis,'  *  De 
Dialecto  lonic^,'  *  Tenebrae  Lycophrontis,'  etc.,  etc.  Shall  we  record 
a  portion  of  the  conversation  ?  After  the  usual  salutation,  and  the 
partial  return  of  the  student's  mind  to  present  realities,  we  begin :  • 

*  Well,  Sir,  we  find  you  deeply  engaged  in  study  :  are  you  labor- 
ing upon  your  edition  of  ^schylus  ]' 

.  *  I  am  ;  but  for  two  or  three  days  past,  I  have  been  more  particu- 
larly occupied  with  the  investigation  of  some  collateral  topics  of 
considerable  interest.  I  have  been  examining  the  accentuation  of 
an  obsolete  form  used  by  this  poet,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  accent  should  be  the  acute  or  the  circumjiex,  I  have  read  the 
ancient  grammarians  on  this  point,  and  the  invaluable  discussion  of 
Blomfield  on  the  accent  of  this  particular  word,  which  occupies  four 
pages  in  his  elaborate  commentary.' 
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*  Are  not  the  dramas  of  ^schylus  quite  obscure  and   difBcult  V 
'  They  are  so  regarded,  but  they  are  rich  in  the  treasures  of  the 

Greek  language,  and  open  a  wide  and  inviting  field  for  investigation. 
I  have  often  been  richly  repaid  for  spending  a  week  upon  a  single 
sentence.* 

*  Do  you  suppose  that  the  text  is  generally  as  -Slschylus  left  it  V 

*  It  had  become  much  corrupted  and  interpolated  ;  but  the  labors 
of  our  great  critics  have  probably  nearly  restored  it  to  its  original 
purity.  Many  of  the  manuscript  copies  were  evidently  erroneous. 
The  great  German  scholars  have  made  many  conjectural  emenda- 
tions, of  unspeakable  value.  Indeed,  hardly  any  department  of  phi- 
lological criticism  has  been  cultivated  with  more  zeal,  and  more 
astonishing  results,  than  that  of  conjectural  emendation* 

'  But  do  you  not  suppose  that  iEschylus  would  object  to  some  of 
the  improved  readings,  if  he  could  see  them  V 

'  Oh  !  you  now  call  to  mind  a  dream  which  I  had  last  night.  If  I 
were  a  believer  in  dreams,  it  would  make  me  quite  discouraged  ;  and 
as  it  is,  my  mind  has  been  rather  gloomy  this  morning.  I  dreamed 
that  as  I  was  studying  the  *  Prometheus,'  all  at  once  JEschylus  him- 
self made  his  appearance.  How,  or  whence,  I  did  not  seem  to  in- 
quire ;  but  in  some  way,  (for  you  know  dreams  are  incoherent  and 
unaccountable,)  I  knew  it  to  be  uEschylus.  His  appearance  was 
noble  and  imposing.  He  was  past  the  middle  age  ;  his  hair  was  '  of 
a  sable-silver,'  about  midway  in  its  progress  toward  the  whiteness  of 
old  age,  and  fell  carelessly  over  his  elevated  and  strongly-marked 
forehead.  His  features  were  strong  and  almost  severe,  and  his  com- 
plexion brown  and  hardy.  Jlis  whole  appearance  was  not  that  of  the 
pale  scholar,  nor  of  the  well-fed  nobleman,  but  of  the  man  of  action 
and  exposure  —  strongly  constituted,  and  sternly  disciplined  in  the 
world.  I  told  him  I  was  studying  his  di-amas.  He  seemed  asto- 
nished. *  I  supposed,'  said  he,  *  they  had  perished  long  ago,  or  had 
been  laid  aside  as  specimens  of  the  early  and  untrained  efforts  of  the 
mind.  I  wrote  them  with  labor  indeed,  but  I  wrote  them  for  my  own 
age,  and  did  not  dream  that  they  would  occupy  the  attention  of  pos- 
terity. You  certainly  must  have  those  which  are  much  better.'  I 
then  told  him  of  our  labors  in  the  pei-usal  of  his  writings,  and  our 
delight  in  them.  In  order  to  convince  him  of  the  reality  of  such 
efforts,  and  of  their  success,  I  opened  before  him  the  commentaries 
of  our  first  scholars.  He  seemed  amazed.  *  Can  it  be,*  he  replied, 
*  that  so  much  explanation  is  necessary  V  My  hearers  never  com- 
plained of  obscurity.'  *  But,'  replied  I,  *  we  live  in  a  distant  age, 
and  speak  a  different  language ;  in  order,  therefore,  to  see  and  feel 
the  beauties  of  your  writings,  much  explanation  is  necessary.* 

*  As  to  beauties,'  said  he,  *  I  wrote  as  well  as  I  could,  and  aimed 
at  securing  the  attention  and  gratification  of  my  auditors,  and  at 
nothing  mo^e.  But  allow  me  to  see  what  you  regard  as  *  my  beauties,* 
I  then  read  to  him   one  of  those  rich  and  masterly  notes,  in  which 

B has  80  finely  brought  out  the  hidden  sense  of  the  poet.     He 

thought  a  moment,  and  then,  with  a  smile,  replied  :  *  Well,  that  is  help- 
ing  me  out  finely !  I  am  sure  I  never  thought  of  such  a  construction 
as  possible,  but  it  is  very  good.'  To  my  utter  astonishment,  he 
treated  several  of  those  ingenious  elucidations  in  the  same  manner. 
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I  then  pointed  him  to  one  of  the  important  conjectural  emendations 
of  the  text,  as  a  specimen  of  modem  scholarship^  •  What !'  said  the 
wondering  dramatist/  *  you  have  mistaken  :  surely,  this  is  not  in  my 
writings;  whose  is  it  ?  I  hardly  see  what  the  passage  itself  can 
mean/  I  then  showed  him  that  it  was  a  part  of  *  Prometheus  Vinc- 
tus/  *0h  !'  he  exclaimed,  *  I  now  understand  ;  you  have  copied  it 
wrong.* 

*  My  astonishment  interrupted  my  dream,  and  awoke  me.  Dreams 
are  nothing,  to  be  sure ;  but  how  could  my  mind  run  into  such  a 
fiction  r 

*  You  are  right  in  saying  that  dreams  are  not  to  guide  our  conduct : 
but  may  it  not  be,  that  some  of  your  nocturnal  suppositions  come 
close  upon  the  truth  ]' 

*  Oh  no !  I  should  as  soon  expect  to  catch  Wolf  tripping  in  Homer, 
as  to  find  any  such  suppositions  correct.  I  can  easily  account  for  my 
discouraging  dream.  I  had  been  laboring  the  whole  day  upon  a 
passage,  of  which  the  original  was  not  indeed  controverted,  but  the 
sense  is  given  by  two  learned  commentators  in  direct  opposition  to 
each  other.  One  of  them,  after  giving  his  rendering,  says  :  *  Sensus 
cuique  obvius  est'  The  other  says  of  this  interpretation  :  *  A  genio 
lingucB  GrcBccB  prorsus  ahhorretJ  But  this  difference  between  scho- 
lars shows  only  how  wide  is  the  field  for  investigation.' 

Let  us  now  leave  the  philologist  to  his  studies  ;  to  pore  over  diffi- 
culties which  time  has  created,  and  scholar-like  blunders  magnified ; 
to  extort  sense  from  passages  which  never  contained  it ;  to  perplex 
himself  with  the  attempt  to  form  an  opinion  where  the  greatest 
differ,  and  where  evidence  is  wanting  to  the  human  mind  ;  to  solve 
questions  which  are  of  no  conceivable  importance  to  human  know- 
ledge, and  to  labor  life  away  upon  that  which  can  at  best  only  serve 
as  a  monument  of  patient  effort,  like  the  achievement  of  the  monk 
with  his  scissars  or  pen-knife,  which  represents  only  the  expenditure 
of  years.  We  would  clearly  recognise  the  value  of  the  study  of  an- 
cient languages  in  youth,  when  mind  is  in  its  forming  state;  when 
discipline  is  secured  by  close  attention,  and  systematic  action  of 
the  faculties  by  the  study  of  system  ;  but  We  deem  it  quite  another 
thing  to  make  the  means  the  end  ;  to  pursue  the  lessons  of  boyhood, 
when  the  time  of  them  is  past,  and  all  their  benefits  secured  ;  to  nar- 
row the  mind  down  to  the  perpetual  investigation  of  minutiae  which 
have  no  bearing  on  human  happiness,  except  as  they  may  create 
a  fictitious  fame  ;  to  live  among  trifles,  and  for  them. 

Shall  we  be  pronounced  traitors  to  the  cause  of  learning  ]  Is  it 
the  object  of  learning  to  be  learned  1  Is  it  not  rather  to  make  man 
a  being  of  higher  resources,  and  nobler  action  1  We  confess  we  are 
giving  utterance  to  thoughts  which  have  forced  themselves  upon  us, 
when  called  to  take  a  survey  of  the  field  of  learning,  to  examine  its 
divisions,  to  become  acquainted  with  its  laborers,  and  to  labor  our- 
selves upon  its  margin.  If  these  thoughts  should  be  derided  as  pro- 
ceeding from  an  indblent  or  even  an  ignorant  view  of  the  case,  we 
would  reply,  by  asking  two  questions :  Firsts  Is  there  a  liipit  to 
study,  of  the  members  pursuing  it,  and  the  extent  of  its  pursuit  1 
and,  second^  Where  is  that  limit  %  Let  it  not  be  replied  :  *  We  should 
fix  no  limit  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind.'  We  are  speaking  of 
9tudy,  in  its  Common  acceptation,  and  in  this  acceptation  we  offer 
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these  questions.     If  this  be  a  strange  course  of  inquiry,  is  it  an  un- 
reasonable one  ] 

But  let  us  not  be  too  serious.  The  mistakes  of  men  may  some- 
times be  laughed  at ;  and  if  any  are  found  to  spend  their  lives  in 
seeking  unprofitable  knowledge  —  if  any  one  delves  all  his.  days 
over  learned  trifles, 

*  And  prizes  Bentley's,  Branck's  or  Porson's  note, 
More  than  the  verse  on  which  the  critic  wrote, 
This  much  at  least  we  may  presume  to  say, 
The  premium  can't  exceed  the  price  they  pay.* 

Such  men  might  certainly  be  worse  employed,  and  if  time  is  toasted, 
it  is  not  mischievously  abused. 

A  young  friend  came  lately,  in  great  dejection  and  discouragement, 
to  ask  some  advice  respecting  the  obstacles  which  he  had  encountered 
in  reading  the  Iliad.  '  I  am  now  studying,'  said  he,  '  the  catalogue 
of  the  Grecian  fleet ;  and  I  am  exceedingly  puzzled  to  find  out  the 
exact  situation  of  all  the  places  which  Homer  mentions,  and  to  trace 
all  the  nations  and  tribes  to  which  the  Grecian  army  is  referred.  I 
have  studied  carefully  all  the  notes  of  Heyne  and  Clarke,  but  these 
are  not  full  enough.' 

*  And  why  do  you  wish  to  trace  them  V 

The  young  student  was  mute  with  surprise  :  *  This  is  a  strange 
question,'  muttered  he  to  himself,  '  to  come  from  a  teacher,  and  an 
admirer  of  Homer !'  *  What,  Sir,  must  I  not  study  out  all  the  proper 
names  1     1  supposed  I  could  not  be  a  good  scholar  without;  it.' 

'  Why  sTiould  you  1  If  you  will  think  of  this  question,  and  give 
me  a  satisfactory  answer,  I  will  set  myself  at  once  to  helping  you.' 

'  £ut  why  did  the  commentators  study  so  much  upon  these 
things  V 

*  That  is  another  question  for  you  to  think  of;  and  instead  of 
answering  it  myself,  I  will  wait  for  you  to  give  me  your  best  conjec- 
ture on  the  subject.' 

The  poor  fellow  was  amazed.  Never  had  he  been  more  entirely 
confounded :  *  My  teacher  asks  me,  why  should  I  learn  it !  How 
strange !'  Such  were  his  thoughts,  as  he  returned  to  his  studies. 
In  a  few  days  he  called  again.  He  seemed  not  to  know  how  to 
begin  the  conversation. 

*  Well,  have  you  made  out  an  answer  to  the  questions  which  star- 
tled you  so  much  V 

*  Why,  Sir ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  able  to  give  any  satisfactory 
answer.' 

*  Well  then,  my  young  friend,  I  charge  you  not  to  spend  time  and 
strength  in  searching  for  the  situation  of  Homer's  Nisyrus,  Crapa- 
thus,  and  Casus,  until  you  give  some  valid  reason  for  so  doing.  As 
to  the  commentators,  what  will  not  men  do  for  fame  1  How  many 
labors  have  men  performed  with  this  motive,  which  were  not  only 
useless,  but  pernicious  V 

Such  a  reply  was  indeed  unexpected.  The  young  pupil  seenaed 
at  once  bewildered,  and  relieved  from  anxiety,  by  such  a  paradoociccU 
Sentiment.  His  mind  had  imbibed  the  common  feeling  that,  mentcd 
labor  never  constitutes  an  abuse  of  time.  The  maxim,  '  No  item  of 
knowledge  is  contemptible,'  had  misled  his  mind,  and  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  feel  that  leatning  must  be  great  and  good. 
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There. is  a  sense,  in  which  it  may  he  truly  said  that  nothing  in  the 
universe  of  God  is  despicahle,  except  morsd  evil.  The  most  minute 
portion  of  matter — the  slightest  organization  —  the  ohscurest  fact 
m  nature  —  is  worthy  of  the  notice  of  Mind.  But  are  there  not 
choices  to  he  made  1  Is  evert  man' justified  in  spending  his  life  in 
the  comparing  of  the  hlades  of  grass,  or  the  pehhles  of  the  sand  1 
No  work  of  human  skill  is  to  be  despised ;  and  yet  who  may  sit  down 
to  cut  paper,  or  tie  knots,  as  the  business  of  his  life  1 

We  once  called  at  the  study  of  a  fine  young  man,  who  had  set  out 
to  do  his  best,  and  to  make  a  scholar.  He  was  pale  with  long  and 
severe  study,  and  seemed  to  labor  under  some  special  dejection.  On 
inquiring  into  his  course  of  study,  he  made  the  following  state- 
ment. 

'  I  have  lately  begun  to  read  Cicero  de  Oratore.  I  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  hear  Cicero  spoken  of  as  the  prince  of  Latin 
writers,  and  I  resolved  to  make  myself  master  of  one  at  least  of  his 
treatises,  and  to  realize  the  whole  benefit  of  a  thorough  and  scholar- 
like acquaintance  with  this  author.  I  commenced  with  the  commenta- 
ries of  Ernesti,  Pearce,  Proust,  Harlessius,  etc.,  etc.,  and  resolved  to 
know  the  whole.  I  soon  came  upon  a  passage  which  was  obscure.  I 
resorted  to  the  Notes.  Here  I  found  six  different  readings  proposed, 
and  long  comments  on  each.  I  read  all  the  remarks  of  my  commentators, 
which  occupied  me  an  hour.  The  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  them 
was,  that  the  original  language  of  the  sentence  was  not  to  be  decided 
upon,  and  that  the  meaning  ofthe  author  was  lefl  to  conjecture.  I  then 
undertook  to  investigate  the  meaning  of  a  legal  term  used  by  Cicero. 
After  reading  several  pages  of  notes,  and  consultinghalf  a  dozen  books 
of  reference,  I  made  myself  master  of  the  suppositions  of  the  learned 
on  the  subject  I  next  took  up  the  name  of  a  Roman  orator  whom 
Cicero  'mentions.  I  read  at  great  length,  and  discovered  that  his 
name  had  been  found  in  several  instances  in  the  Latin  vmters,  and 
that  critics  supposed  that  two  persons  of  the  same  name  had  been 
alluded  to  in  these  instances.  I  had  commenced  the  study  with  reso- 
lution, and  had  determined  not  to  come  short  ofthe  advantages  ofthe 
thorough  scholar.  But,  for  an  hour  before  you  come  in,  I  had  been 
thinking,  *  What  am  I  doing,  and  what  end  am  I  securing  1  What 
if  I  should  know  a  thousand  things  of  this  kind  1  Cui  Bono  ?  I  do 
not  intend  to  be  indolent  or  fickle,  but  these  thoughts  have,  I  confess, 
made  me  dejected.' 

The  young  man's  honest  and  heart-felt  account  of  himself  was 
calculated  to  make  one  pause.  Here  was  a  high-toned  and  vigorous 
mind  wearing  away  its  energies,  and  narrowing  its  scope  of  vision, 
under  the  bondage  of  that  public  opinion  respecting  true  learning, 
which  took  its  rise  and  its  form  in  the  colls  of  the  monastery,  where 
the  mind  will  seize  upon  any  aliment  rather  than  prey  upon  itself, 
and  expend  itself  upon  trifles,  because  it  is  shut  away  from  the  great 
realities  of  life.  A  mind  which  was  made  to  display  its  energies  in 
the  highest  track  of  thought,  and  on  the  widest  field  of  action,  is  im- 
prisoned to  count  its  beads,  and  mutter  its  task,  in  the  temple  of 
monastic  lore.  Public  opinion  must  be  subjected  to  frequent  re- 
vision —  let  us  not  be  pronounced  radical  —  or  errors  vnll  cling  to  the 
community,  with  the  tendency  of  a  mill-stone  about  the  neck.  An 
error,  hallowed  by  strong  and  widely-connected  aasociatioDS,  is  not 
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easily  exterminated.  It  pasaes  on  onbarmed  by  those  agitations 
which  overwhelm  the  errors  of  a  lower  grade  and  hambler  origin  ; 
and  while  the  generation  living  in  its  shadow  have  never  knoi^n  the 
light  which  it  intercepts,  they  regard  it  as  a  part  of  the  system  of 
things,  and  one  of  the  conditioiis  of  their  being.  Thus  has  the  high 
regard  which  mankind  accord  to  mental  efforts,  as  distinguished  fix>m 
physical,  had  the  effect  to  hallow  even  the  follies  of  intellect,  and  to 
prolong  the  existence  of  those  errors  respecting  the  coltivation  of  the 
mind,  which  lead  us  to  regard  it  rather  as  a  receptacle  of  hoarded 
knowledge,  than  as  a  thing  of  active  powers;  to  seek  the  acquisitions 
of  the  scholar  as  valuable  in  themselves,  rather  than  as  giving  scope 
and  expansion  to  the  energies  of  a  noble  existence,  and  in  the  liigh 
estimation  which  Education  has  properly  imparted  to  the  means  of 
education,  to  make  that  mistake  which  comprehends  so  many  others ; 
to  make  the  means  the  end. 


JUNE. 

The  violet  peeps  from  its  emerald  bed, 

And  rivals  the  azure  in  hue  overhead  ; 

To  the  breeze,  sweeping  by  on  invisible  wings, 

Its  gift  of  rich  odor  the  young  lily  flings, 

And  the  silvery  brook  in  the  greenwoml  is  heard 

Sweetly  blencfing  its  tones  with  the  song  of  the  bird. 

The  swallow  is  dipping  his  wing  in  the  tide, 

And  the  aspect  of  earth  is  to  gnef  nnallied  ; 

Ripe  fruit  blushes  now  on  the  strawberry  vine. 

And  the  trees  of  the  woodland  their  arms  intertwine ; 

Formiiig  shields  which  the  sun  pierceth  not  with  his  ray  — 

Screening  delicate  plants  from  the  broad  eye  of  day. 

Oft  forsaking  the  haunts  and  the  dwellings  of  men,      , 
I  have  sought  out  the  depths  of  the  forest  and  glen ; 
And  the  presence  of  June,  making  vocal  each  bough, 
Would  drive  the  dark  shadow  of  care  from  my  brow : 
The  rustling  of  leaves,  the  blithe  hum  of  the  bee, 
Than  the  music  of  viols  is  sweeter  to  me. 

When  the  rose  bends  with  dew  on  her  emerald  throne, 
And  the  wren  to  her  perch  in  the  forest  hath  flown; 
When  the  musical  thrush  is  asleep  on  its  nest. 
And  the  red- bird  is  in  her  light  hammock  at  rest ; 
When  sunlight  no  longer  gilds  streamlet  and  hill. 
Is  hoard  thy  sad  anthem,  oh  sad  whip-poor-will ! 

The  Indian,  as  twilight  was  fading  away. 

Would  start  when  his  ear  caught  thy  sorrowful  lay. 

And  deeming  thv  note  the  precursor  of  wo. 

Would  arm  for  the  sudden  approach  of  the  foe ; 

But  I  list  to  thy  wild,  fitful  hymn  with  delight. 

While  the  pale  stars  are  winking,  lone  minstrel  of  night ! 

Brightest  month  of  the  year !  when  thy  chaplet  grows  pale, 

I  shall  mourn,  for  the  bearer  of  health  is  thy  gale : 

The  pearl  that  young  Beauty  weaves  in  her  dark  baiTi 

In  clearness  can  ne*er  with  thy  waters  compare ;         " 

Nor  yet  can  the  ruby  or  amethyst  vie 

With  the  tint  of  thy  rose,  or  the  hoe  of  thy  sky  I 
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RANDOM    PASSAGES 
rmoM  EoucH  notbi  or  a  visit  to  England,  Scotland,  peance,  switzerlamo,  and  germamt  • 


NUMBER     THREE. 


THB     UIOHLAND8 PERTH,    STIRLING,    ETC. 

Tuesday,  June  15.  —  At  7  o'clock,  on  a  fine  morning,  I  left  Edln^ 
burgh  for  the  lakes  and  highlands.  My  route  for  the  day  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Antiquary  and  Level.  The  coach,  however,  was 
much  more  prompt  than  in  the  days  of  Mrs.  Macleuchar,  and  started 
off  while  the  clock  of  St.  Giles  was  striking,  from  Waterloo-place 
instead  of  High-street.  Arrived  at  Queonsferry,  seven  miles,  after 
a  beautiful  ride,  modern  improvements  were  again  visible  ;  for,  in- 
stead of  having  to  wait  for  the  tide,  as  did  Oldbuck  and  his  friendi 
we  drove  down  a  stone  pier,  at  the  end  of  which  the  water  is  always 
deep  enough,  and  transferring  our  luggage  and  ourselves  to  a  sail' 
boat  just  sufficiently  large  to  contain  the  coach's  company,  guard,  and 
coachee  included,  the  canvass  was  spread,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
were  at  North  Queensferry,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  Here  we  breakfasted ;  the  landlord,  who  could  produce  a 
dinner  '  peremtorie,'  has  been  succeeded  by  one  who  has  it  already 
on  the  table  at  the  moment  the  coach  drives  up. 

The  ride  from  this  place  to  Kinross  is  not  particularly  interesting ; 
neither  is  the  scenery  about  Loch-Leven.  I  stopped,  however,  of 
course,  at  the  village,  and  walking  down  to  the  lake^  over  some 
marshy  flats,  made  a  bargain  with  a  couple  of  fellows  to  row  me  over 
to  the  castle,  on  the  same  side  from  which  Queen  Mary  escaped. 
There  is  a  boat,  it  seems,  kept  by  the  cicerone  of  the  place,  who 
charges  five  shillings  sterling  to  each  visitor  —  a  great  imposition. 
My  men  had  to  keep  out  of  sight,  lest  they  should  be  fined  for  ti-es- 
pass  !  The  whole  lake  is  owned  by  one  persob  —  Lord  Somebody, 
who  leases  the  privilege  of  angling  in  it,  for  ^€500  per  annum,  and 
the  lessee  charges  a  guinea  per  day  for  sub-privileges  !  It  abounds 
with  fine  trout.  The  castle,  which  is  quite  a  ruin,  only  one  tower 
remaining  entire,  looks  more  like  a  prison  than  a  place  of  residence. 

'  No  more  its  arches  echo  to  the  noise 
Of  ioy  and  festive  mirth ;  no  more  the  glance 
Of  blazing  taper  through  its  window  beams, 
And  quivers  on  the  undulating  wave  : 
But  naked  stand  the  melancholy  walls, 
Lashed  by  the  wintry  tempestiB,  cold  and  bleak, 
Which  whistle  mournfully  through  the  empty  halls, 
And  piecemeal  crumble  down  the  tower  to  dust' 

• 

The  entrance  to  the  chamber  pointed  out  as  Queen  Mary's  is  not 
more  than  four  feet  high,  so  that  you  have  to  stoop  in  entering  it. 
The  gate  through,  which  she  escaped,  with  Douglas,  is  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  castle  from  her  apartments,  and  not  the  usual  place 
for  leaving  the  island.  The  spot  where  she  landed  is  yet  called 
Queen  Mary's  Knoll. 

After  leaving  Kinross,  there  is  some  fine  scenery,  particularly  near 
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Perth,  where  I  arrived  about  half  past  two.  It  is  a  large  and  hand- 
some town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay.  In  my  first  walk  through  it,  I 
noticed,  as  rather  singular,  a  number  of  *  fair  maids.'  There  is  one, 
however,  an  inn-keeper*s  daughter,  who  seems  to  bear  the  palm,  and 
is  distinguished,  I  was  told,  par  excellence,  as  *  The  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth/  I  saw  several  vessels,  coaches,  etc.,  thus  named  ;  and  yet  I 
could  not  find  in  the  whole  town  a  single  copy  of  Scott's  novel ! 
Wandering  down  to  the  river,  I  saw  a  steam-boat  just  starting  for 
Dundee,*  twenty-two  miles*  sail  on  the  beautiful  river  and  Frith  of 
Tay,  and  the  fare  nine-pence  !  So,  not  being  very  particular  in  my 
destination,  I  jumped  on  board,  and  was  off  in  a  trice,  without  my 
dinner,  which  I  had  ordered  at  the  hotel.  The  trip  was  very  plea- 
sant, for  it  was  a  lovely  day ;  and  at  six  o'clock  I  dined  in  the  best  style, 
on  *  three  courses  and  a  dessert,'  in  a  handsome  parlor,  at  the  Royal 
Hotel,  Dundee,  for  two  shillings  —  the  cheapest  dinner  and  trip  I 
have  had  in  his  Majesty's  dominions.  Dundee  is  a  very  large  and 
flourishing  place,  and  carries  on  more  trade  and  commerce  than  any 
other  town  m  Scotland,  Glasgow  perhaps  excepted.  It  is  admirably 
situated,  and  has  quite  a  city -like  appearance.  The  docks  would  be 
an  honor  to  New- York.  After  dinner,  I  walked  out  to  Broughty 
Ferry,  four  miles,  along  the  banks  of  the  Frith,  to  call  on  Dr.  Dick, 
the  author  of  the  Christian  Philosopher,  and  several  other  very  able 
and  popular  works.  He  has  a  little  of  the  pedagogue  in  his  appear- 
ance and  conversation, but  seems  to  be  a  very  plain,  kind-heartea  man. 
He  is  very  much  interested  in  our  country  and  its  literature,  and  had 
many  questions  to  ask  respecting  his  correspondents  here.  He  thinks 
we  are  far  before  Great  Britain  on  the  score  of  education  ;  and  says 
that  such  a  work  as  Burritt's  Astronomy  would  be  quite  too  deep  and 
scientific  to  be  used  in  schools  there.  Of  course,  he  touched  upon 
slavery.  He  did  not  understand  why  the  blacks  should  not  be 
admitted  into  society,  and  considered  as  equals  in  intellect  with  the 
whites  !  In  the  little  attic  room,  are  a  variety  of  scientific  instru- 
ments, such  as  telescopes,  orreries,  etc.  Among  the  books  were  his 
last  one,  *  The  Mental  Illumination  and  Moral  Improvement  of 
Mankind,'  English  and  American  editions.  After  tea,  it  being  ten 
o'clock,  and  yet  light  enough  in  this  northern  latitude  to  read  with- 
out a  candle,  the  doctor  kindly  escorted  me  nearly  three  miles  on 
my  way  back  to  Dundee. 


Thursday  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  I  mounted  a  coach  returning 
to  Perth,  with  a  fine  clear  sky,  and  the  warmest  day  I  have  expe- 
rienced in  Britain.  Tlie  road  is  along  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  and 
is  very  quiet  and  pleasant,  passing  several  splendid  seats ;  among 
them  Kinfauns  Castle,  (Lord  Gray,)  in  the  bosom  of  the  hills,  fronting 
the  water.  Near  this,  on  the  banks,  are  found  fine  onyxes,  corne- 
lians, and  agates.  There  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge  over  the  Tay 
at  Perth.  This  is  a  lovely  river,  the  current  being  very  swift,  ana 
the  water  deep,  clear,  and  dark.     After  breakfast,  I  walked  two  nules 


•  The  'Fairport*  of  th«  'Antiquary.'    Within  the  last  twelve  years,  it  has  doubled  in 
•ize  and  importance. 
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along  the  banks  north  to  the  palace  of  Scone,  where  the  Scottish 
kings  were  formerly  crowned.  I  saw  the  celebrated  stone  on  which 
they  were  cro^vned,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  whither  it  has  been  re- 
moved. The  present  palace,  is  a  modem  and  very  splendid  edifice, 
the  finest  I  have  seen  of  the  kind,  situated  in  an  extensive  park  or 
lawn  sloping  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  It  is  occupied  by  the  Earl 
of  Mansfield,  grand-son  of  the  famous  Lord  Mansfield.  The  apart- 
ments on  the  ground-floor  are  very  magnificent,  particularly  the 
drawing-room,  which  I  imagine  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  modem  ele- 
gance, and  a  fine  specimen  of  a  wealthy  nobleman's  apartment. 
The  tables  and  cabinets  are  inlaid  with  brass,  the  ceiling  carved  with 
great  taste,  and  the  walls  covered  with  superb  silk  furniture,  furnished 
in  the  richest  manner.  It  is  as  large  as  four  or  five  good  sized 
parlors.  The  library  is  of  the  same  size.  This,  and  some  other  rooms, 
contain  paintings  by  (lady  Mansfield  herself,  which  are  vastly  credit- 
able to  her  ladyship,  and  would  be  to  a  professed  artist.  The  gallery 
is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  contains  a  large  organ.  In  the 
chambers,  are  bed-curtains,  etc.,  wrought  by  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
when  at  Loch  Leven. 

Rode  in  the  afternoon  to  Dunkeld,  fifteen  miles.  Near  this  town, 
we  enter  the  grand  pass  to  the  highlands,  which  here  commence  in 
all  their  beauty  and  grandeur.  On  the  road,  we  passed  Bimam 
Wood,  (which  it  seems  has  not  all  *  moved  to  Dunsinane,')  a  moun- 
tain twelve  miles  distant,  and  seen  from  the  top  of  Bimam.  I>un- 
keld  is  beautifully  situated,  in  a  vale  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  which 
is  here  even  fairer  than  at  Perth,  surrounded  by  lofly  and  picturesque 
mountains,  which  closely  overlook  the  town.  The  scenery  here  ex- 
ceeds any  thin?  I  have  seen  ;  yet  this  is  but  the  mere  gate  to  the 
highlands ;  and  I  may  as  well  reserve  my  enthusiasm. 

The  principal  landed  proprietor  in  this  region,  is  the  Duke  of 
Athol,  whose  pleasure-grounds  alone  are  said  to  extend  fifty  miles  in 
a  strait  line.  We  walked  through  the  charming  garden  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  to  the  half-finished  palace  which  had  been  commenced 
by  the  present  duke,  but  now  remains  in  statu  quo ;  for  the  'poor 
rich  man'  became  insane,  and  is  now  confined  in  a  mad-house,  near 
London.  Crossing  the  rapid  current  of  the  river,  in  a  boat,  we 
clim'oed  up  to  '  Ossian's  Hail,'  a  pretty  bower  on  the  brink  of  a  deep 
precipice,  and  in  front  of  a  beautiful  waterfall,  which  comes  tumbling 
down  a  rocky  ravine  from  an  immense  height,  and  is  enchantingly 
reflected  in  the  mirrors  of  the  bower.  From  this  height,  ia  a  fiii9 
view  of  the  Grampians,  where 

*My  father  feeds  his  flocks.' 


Stirling,  June  17,  p.  m.  —  The  Abbey  of  Dunblane  and  the 
battle-field  of  Sheriff*-Muir  were  the  only  objects  of  interest  durinff 
the  ride  from  Perth  :  and  there  is  little  to  excite  curiosity  in  the  old 
and  irregular  town  of  Stirling,  except  its  noble  castle,  scarcely 
second  to  that  of  Edinburgh  in  fame  and  importance.  Entering  the 
esplanade,  I  happened  to  meet  the  commanding  oflicer,  who  inquired 
if  I  was  a  stranger,  and  politely  escorted  me  to  every  part  of  the  ex- 
tensive fortification.     '  In  tkai  room,'  said  he, '  James  Vl.  was  bom ;' 
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this  palace  was  built  by  James  V.,  (the  *  Knight  of  Snowdon,  James 
Fitz  James/)  who  often  travelled  alone  in  various  disguises,  etc. 
The  views  from  the  ramparts  of  the  castle  are  very  extensive,  and 
in  many  respects  have  been  pronounced  unrivalled.  They  reach 
from  Arthur's  Seat,  on  one  side,  to  the  highlands  of  Loch  Katrine 
and  Lock  Lomond  on  the  other,  a  distance  of  sixty-five  miles. 
Eleven  counties,  comprising  most  of  the  places  celebrated  in  Scot^ 
tish  history,  may  be  seen  from  these  battlements.  On  the  south,  two 
miles  distant,  is  the  memorable  field  of  Bannockbum,  where  thirty 
thousand  Scotchmen  under  Bruce  routed  the  English  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  thirty  thousand  of  whom  were  killed.  During 
the  battle,  when  victory  was  yet  doubtful,  the  boys  (*kiliies^)  who  had 
charge  of  the  Scotch  luggage,  curious  to  know  the  result  of  the 
contest,  came  with  their  carts  to  the  top  of  the  hill  near  by,  and 
the  English,  supposing  them  to  be  a  fresh  army,  took  fright  and 
scampered.     So  the  place  is  called  *  Killies*  Hill,*  to  this  day. 

At  five  p.  M.,  set  off  for  Callender,  fifteen  miles,  crossing  the  Forth, 
and  passing  '  the  Banks  and  Braes  of  Bonnie  Doune,*  (but  not 
Bums*,)  and  the  ruins  of  Doune  Castle,  a  strong  fortress,  where 
Waverley  was  confined.  A  little  farther,  we  ride  along  the  Teith, 
pass  the  seat  of  Buchanan,  where  Scott  spent  much  at  his  boyhood, 
and  had  his  taste  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  nature  inflamed 
into  a  noble  passion,  by  contemplating  the  scenery  spread  before 
him. 

Callender  is  a  retired  and  quite  a  rude  little  village,  at  the  south- 
west entrance  to  the  highlands,  and  is  the  usual  stopping  place  for 
tourists.  The  people  here  generally  speak  G&elic,  and  the  children 
wear  the  highland  kilt.  The  inn  is  the  only  decent  house  in  the 
place.  Joined  an  agreeable  party  from  Edinburgh,  and  walked 
out  to  Bracklinn  Bridge,  and  a  beautifully-romantic  waterfall.  For 
eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  at  this  place,  at  present,  (June) 
it  is  light  enough  to  read  without  a  candle ;  and  at  eleven  P.  m,,  it  is 
as  light  as  our  twilight. 


Stewart*s  Inn,  Lock  Achray,  Friday  Eve.  —  This  has  been  a 
most  delightful  day.  It  was  a  soft  and  brilliant  morning,  and  'we 
walked  eight  miles  before  breakfast  to  the  celebrated  Pass  of  Leven, 
one  of  the  grandest  in  the  highlands.  Ben  Ledi,  *  the  Hill  of  God,*(  where 
the  natives  are  said  to  have  worshipped  the  sun,)  lifts  its  lofly  summit 
on  one  side,  and  at  its  base  are  two  lovely  little  lakes,  their  glassy 
surface  reflecting  clearly  the  splendid  picture  around. 

After  an  excellent  breakfast,  McGregor,  our  host,  furnished  us 
with  the  *  Rob  Roy*  car,  and  we  were  soon  ushered  into  the  classic 
and  romantic  region  of  the  *  Lady  of  the  Lake ;'  Ben  Ledi  beine  on 
our  right,  Ben  An  and  Ben  Venue  frowning  upon  us  in  front  Riaing 
along  the  banks  of  Loch  Vennachar,  on  our  left,  we  see  Coilaotogla 
Ford,  where  was  the  '  Combat*,  in  which  Fitz  James  mattered 
Roderick  Dhu : 

*  By  thicket  green  and  mountain  grey, 
A  wildering  path  I  they  winded  now 
Along  the  precipice'e  brow, 
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Commanding  the  rich  scenes  beneath, 
The  windings  of  the  Forth  andTeith, 
And  all  the  valed  between  that  lie. 
Till  Stirling's  turrets  melt  in  sky. 

Our  course  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Knight  of  Snowdon,  re- 
▼ersed  ;  and  every  turn  of  the  road  brought  new  beauties  to  view, 
in  the  splendid  landscape.  On  the  opposite  shore  of  Loch  Vennar 
char,  we  saw  the  *  Gathering  Place  of  Clan  Alpine,'  where,  at  the 
shrill  whistle  of  Roderick  Dhu,  and  to  the  surprise  of  Fitz  James  ; 

'Instant  through  copse  and  heath  arose 
Bonnets,  and  spears,  and  bended  bows ; 
On  right,  on  left,  above,  below, 
Sprang  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe ; 
From  shingles  grey  their  lances  start. 
The  bracken  bush  sends  forth  the  dart ; 
The  rushes  and  the  willow-wand 
Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand ; 
And  every  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 
To  plaided  warrior,  armed  for  strife.* 

Every  visitor  here  must  remark  the  singular  accuracy  of  the  pic- 
tures of  scenery  throughout  this  poem.  We  can  find  the  original  of 
every  passage  of  local  description,  and  I  cannot  help  quoting  some 
of  them. 

The  *  plaided  warriors*  are  now  scarcely  to  be  seen  this  side  of  the 
Braes  of  Balquiddar.  How  similar  is  their  case  to  that  of  our 
American  Indians  !  Like  them,  they  were  the  original  possessors  of 
the  soil,  and  roved  in  lawless  freedom  :      '    - 

'  Far  to  the  south  and  east,  where  lay 
Extended  in  succession  gay, 
Deep  waving  fields  and  pastures  green. 
With  gentle  slopes  and  groves  between  : 
Theat  fertile  plains,  that  softened  vale. 
Were  once  the  birth-right  of  the  GiUl  ; 
T)^G  stranger  came,  with  iron  hand. 
And  from  our  fathers  reft  the  land.' 

And  as  Roderick  continues,  addressing  the  king  : 

*  Thinkst  thou  we  will  not  sally  forth 
To  spoil  the  spoiler  as  we  may, 
And  from  the  robber  rend  the  prey  V 

A  short  distance  beyond  Loch  Vennachar,  we  came  to  Loch  Ach- 
ray,  about  a  half  mile  long,  and  so  placid  and  beautiful,  that  an 
Englishman  took  it  for  a  work  of  art,  and  remarked  that  it  v/as  *  very 
well  got  up  !'  On  the  banks  of  this  lovely  lake,  surrounded  by  the 
grand  and  lofty  Trosachs,  is  the  rustic  little  inn  of  Ardchinchrocan, 
where  we  stopped  for  the  day.  It  *  takes'  a  Scott  to  do  justice  to 
this  charming  spot,  and  the  wild  but  majestic  scenery  around.  It 
seems  far  removed  from  the  noise  and  trouble  of  the  *  work-day 
world.' 

After  dinner,  we  took  a  walk  to  LocJi  Katrijiet  through  the  most 
sublime  and  difficult  of  all  the  passes  through  the  Grampians  —  that 
foi^med  by  the  Trosachs,  or  *  bristled  territory.'  All  that  is  wild  and 
stupendous  in  mountain  scenery  here  unites : 

'  High  on  the  south,  huge  Ben  Venue, 
Down  to  the  lake  its  masses  threw ; 
Crags,  knolls,  and  mounds,  confusedly  horrd 
The  fi'agments  of  an  eariier  workL* 
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Xot  a  shrub  nor  a  plant  can  be  seen  on  these  heights.  Their  rough, 
gloomy  sides  form  a  strange  contrast  to  the  green  vales  below.  The 
echo  from  them  is  remarkably  distinct  We  passed  through  the 
shady  ravine,  where  the  green  knights'  gallant  grey  fell,  exhausted 
after  '  the  chase.'  A  few  steps  from  this,  the  charming  Loch  Katrine 
suddenly  appears.  The  upper  part  only  is  visible  at  first,  '  the 
Island'  obstructing  the  view,  so  that  new  and  varied  beauties  are  dis- 
covered at  every  step.  The  scene  is  calculated  to  inspire  and  ele- 
vate the  nobler  feelings  of  the  visitor.  Passing  along  the  banks,  we 
came  to  '  the  beach  of  pebbles  white  as  snow,'  opposite  '  the  Island,' 
where  Fitz  James  first  saw  Ellen : 

'I  well  bdieve,*  the  maid  replied, 

As  her  light  skiff  approached  the  aide, 

'  I  well  Mliere  that  ne'er  before 

Your  foot  hath  trod  Lodi  Katrine's  shore.' 

The  *  promontory,'  *  the  bay,'  *  the  brake,'  *  the  pebbles,'  are  all 
here  ;  and  to  enliven  the  scene,  there  was  an  old  man  who  might 
have  been  Allan  Bane,  playing  wildly  on  a  flute ;  and  he  gave  us 
some  fine  old  Scotch  airs,  which  were  quite  a  treat.  We  had  a  thunder- 
shower,  too,  and  taking  shelter  in  a  cave,  we  heard  *  heaven's  artil- 
lery' echoed  through  these  mighty  mountains,  with  most  impressive 
grrandeur.  On  our  return,  with  much  exertion,  I  at  length  achieved 
the  summit  of  one  of  the  minor  heights,  and  was  amply  repaid  by 
the  prospect  therefrom.  -  It  was  at  sunset ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
three  Lochs  Katrine,  Achray,  and  Vennachar,  with  the  snow-capped 
Grampians  on  the  north,  and  the  distant  oceto  on  the  west,  were 
distinctly  seen.  The  cattle  on  the  nearest  mountains  appeared  not 
larger  that  cats. 

Inverary,  Head  op  Loch  Fine,  Saturday,  11  p.  m.  —  With 
the  moon-lit  lake  under  my  window,  I  resume  my  disjointed  nar- 
rative. Yesterday  we  had  seen  the  Trosachs  in  the  clearest  at- 
mosphere, but  to-day  they  were  encircled  with  the  mists  which 
rolled  majestically  along  their  sides,  while  their  summits  were 
*  bright  with  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun.'  Our  hostess  at  Loch 
Achray  provided  us  with  a  boat  and  oarsmen,  and  we  proceeded 
through  the  pass  from  which 

'  Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  us  roll'd  — 
In  all  her  len^tn  far  winding  lay, 
Wiih  promontory,  creek,  and  bay, 
And  islands  that  empurpled  brignt, 
Floated  amid  the  livelier  li^t ; 
And  mountains  that  like  giants  stand 
To  sentinel  enchanted  land.' 

How  accurate  and  graphic  the  picture  !  This  lake  is  about  seven 
miles  long,  and  perhaps  half  a  mile  wide.  W«  sailed  over  its 
smooth  and  brilliantly-dark,  transparent  surface,  and  touched  the 
banks  of  Ellen's  Isle : 

'  The  stranger  vieVd  the  shore  around, 
'T  was  all  so  close  with  co])se-wood  bound, 
Nor  track,  nor  path- way  might  declare 
That  human  foot  (requentecT there.* 
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Our  boatmeo  here  gare  us  a  ^>eciiiien  of  the  wonderful  echoes.* 
His  shrill  call  was  answered  tkrte  tuma,  with  perfect  distinctoess,  and 
apparently  from  a  great  distance.  He  had  a  pithy  way  of  talking,  this 
rower.  '  Do  the  sun's  rays,'  I  asked,  *  erer  reach  that  glen  under 
Ben  An  t'  who  here 

*  Lifts  fcogli  his  fiirebead  bare.' 

*  Yes,*  he  said  ;  *  they  just  give  it  a  peep,  to  say  *  How-dye-do  I' 
and  are  off  again.' 

'  Is  it  fiTe  Engfish  miles  across  the  next  pass  V 

'  English  miles,  but  a  Scotch  road,' 

We  passed  the  goblin  cave,  and  enjoyed  all  at  which  '  the 
stranger*  was  enraptured  and  amazed  ;  '  that  soft  rale,*  and  *  this  bold 
brow,'  and  *  yonder  meadow  far  away.'  On  landing,  our  boat-party 
found  ponies  in  waiting  to  take  us  over  the  rough  and  dreary  pass 
to  Loch  Lomond.  Our  cavalcade,  with  the  guides,  straggling  along 
between  these  wild  bills  and  precipices,  was  a  subject  for  the  penciJL 
There  were  some  odd  geniuses  among  us,  too,  who  contHbuted  much 
to  our  amusement.  Arrived  at  Loch  Lomond,  we  descended  a  rocky 
steep,  to  the  banks  where  the  steam-boat  from  Glasgow  was  to  call 
for  us.  The  place  is  called  Inyersnaid ;  but  the  only  habitation  in 
sight  was  a  little  hut,  at  the  foot  of  a  pretty  cascade,  where  Words- 
worth wrote  : 

'And  I,  methioks,  'till  I  £jwrai<, 
Ah  fair  a  maid  shall  oekr  bebold, 
As  I  do  now  —  the  cabin  small. 
The  lake,  the  bay,  the  water-<all. 
And  thou  the  sptht  of  thacu  all/ 

The  boat  took  us  to  the  head  of  the  loch  to  see  Roh  Ro^/9  Cave, 
(which  also  once  gave  shelter  to  Robert  Bruce,)  and  then  reversed 
her  course  toward  Glasgow.  As  we  proposed  to  see  Inverary,  and 
some  of  the  Western  Islands,  we  landed  at  Tarfx^t,  opposite 
Ben  Lomond.  The  »ky  looked  too  black  U)  warrant  an  ascent ;  but 
with  glasses  we  could  see  several  persrins  on  the  su^ar-loaf  tura- 
mit.  A  tourist  wrote  on  the  window  of  the  inn  here,  in  1777,  a 
chapter  of  metrical  advice  to  those 

*  Whose  tai«te  for  grandeur  aod  th*-  dread  subUine 
ProtDpt  th^a  B<s  Loiaoud's  dreadful  height  tiudiiut.' 

From  Tarbet,  we  took  a  car  and  rode  through  the  grand  but 
dreary  passof  Glencroe,  Ben  Arthur  frowning  upon  u«$  f<>r  «ix  miles, 
and  went  round  the  head  of  Loch  Long  U)  C'airudow,  on  IahXi  l*'ine, 
where  we  again  took  boat  for  Inverary,  and  had  a  eharuiiug  moon- 
light saiL  This  is  a  very  neat  and  pretty  little  village,  beli/nging 
almost  entirely  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  The  houi>eH  are  ui4>6tly 
white,  and  evidently  arranged  for  effect,  l>eing  clearly  iefle^Led  iu  the 
quiet  lake,  like  Isola  Bella,  in  Italy.  The  duke's  castle,  near  tiic 
village,  is  an  elegant  modern  edifice,  of  blue  granite,  with  a  cir^ulaj* 
tower  at  each  corner.     We  had  a  ride  through  the  extensive  parks 

*  *  Father!'  she  crifsd :  '  th«  flocks  ar^Miod 
Love  to  ^oloog  the  geade  sound  !' 
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and  pleasure-fi^unds.  which  are  filled  with  eTeiyTaiietT  of  valuable 
exotic  tr€^8.  The  <»wiier  of  thi^  fine  estate  has  not  been  bere  for  fifteen 
years  —  no  preai  arjrunient  for  his  irrace's  good  taste,  or  jnatice  to 
his  tenants  Some  of  the  most  eminent  British  artists  have  found 
ample  emjiloyment  ^iyr  their  pencils  in  this  neig^boibood.  The  loch 
is  celebrated  for  its  fine  herrings,  which  is  the  chief  article  of  trade 
of  luverarw 


Monday  Morning.  —  Ai  three  o'clock  we  were  awakened  for  the 
steam-boat,  and  were  not  more  than  half  dressed,  when  the  steam 
c(»ased  from  irrciwling,  and  tiie  bell  from  tollinjr ;  nevertheleas,  "we. 
caught  up  what  garments  remained,  leaving  a  few  as  wind-fidls  to 
the  chamber-maid,  and  fled  to  the  dock.  The  steamer  wais  off,  sure 
enough,  but  came  to,  and  sent  a  boat  for  us,  on  seeing  our  signals. 
It  is  now  broad  day-light,  and  was,  indeed,  at  two  o'clock  !  The 
sail  down  Loch  Fine  is  rather  tedious.  It  is  a  salt-water  lake,  &oxn 
thirty  to  forty  miles  in  length,  and  the  shores  are  low  and  barren  as 
the  sea-coast. 

We  stopped  at  several  places  for  passengers,  and  passing  beti^een 
the  isles  of  Bute  and  Arran.  (celebrated  in  *  The  Lord  of  the  Isles/) 
we  entered  the  Kvle.-  of  Bute,  where  the  shores  are  verdant  and 
interesting:. 

At  the  town  of  Kotlisay,  on  the  Isle  of  Bute,  we  saw  the  ruins  of 
the  famous  llothsuy  Castle ;  and  a  few  miles  farther,  we  passed  the 
( 'HHtle  of  Dunoon,  and  several  pretty  summer-villas  on  the  banks  of 
the  water.  Entering  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  we  stopped  at  the  flourish- 
ing ports  of  Greenock  and  J^ort  Glascrow,  and  the  strong  fortress  of 
Dumbarton,  built  on  a  loft\  and  j»icture»que  rock,  at  the  month  of  the 
river  Clyde.  Fr(»m  here,  is  a  fine  view  of  the  Vale  of  Leven,  and 
the  whole  outline  of  Ben  Lomond,  about  fifteen  miles  distant.  The 
pretty  vale  in  the  fore -ground  is  the  scene  of  Smollet's  beautiful 
ode : 

'  Oil  Levenp  bank?  when  free-  io  rove. 
Au(i  tutie  ibt-  rural  pipe  to  love/ 

In  sailing  up  the  Clyde,  the  most  remarkable  sight  was  the  immense 
number  of  steam -boats  which  passed  us  in  rapid  succession.  We  met 
no  less  than  Iwen^tf-one,  of  a  larjje  class,  on  the  river,  all  bound  out ;  and 
J  was  told  that  upward  of  eighty  are  owned  in  Glasgow  alone.  We 
lauded  at  Glasgow,  after  a  voyage  of  twelve  hours,  during  which  we 
had  stopped  at  as  njany  different  places.  I  was  surprised  at  the 
extent  and  elegance  of  Glassow,  as  much  as  at  its  evident  importance 
as  a  njarjufacturing  and  commercial  city.  It  seems  to  be  scarcely 
second  to  Liverpool,  and  is  certainly  the  third  city  in  Great  Britain 
on  the  ^('Mio,  of  population  and  trade. 

it  is  too  far  up  the  river  i"or  a  seaport,  so  that  Greenock  is  a  sharer 
in  its  prosperity.  Tlie  buildings,  like  those  of  the  netrtown  of  £!diii- 
burgh,  are  nearly  all  of  a  handsome  free-stone,  which  is  found  in 
great  abundance  near  the  city,  and  is  the  cheapest  as  well  as  die 
best  material  they  can  use.  j^oss  by  fire  is  especially  rare.  SoOM 
of  the  private  residences  would  do  honor  to  the  west  end  of  Loodoil. 


•  -v 
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The  streets  fronting  the  Clyde,  on  both  sides,  are  very  imposing,  and 
are  connected  by  four  handsome  stone  bridges,  while  the  banks  of 
the  river  are  substantially  walled  with  granite,  surmounted  with  iron 
railings.  There  is  a  public  park,  pleasure-ground,  and  gymnasium, 
near  the  river.  The  streets,  particularly  the  Broadway  of  the  town, 
TroDgate-street,  were  literally  thronged,  quite  as  much  so  as  Cheap- 
side  and  Fleet-street  in  the  Metropolis.  In  this  street  1  saw  the 
remaining  tower  of  the  Tolbooth,  where  Rob  Roy  conducted  Frank, 
and  met  Baillie  NichoJ  Jarvie.  From  thence  I  walked  up  High- 
street  to  the  venerable  University,  of  which  Campbell,  the  poet,  who 
is  a  native  of  Glasgow,  was  lately  principal.*  The  structure  is  very 
antique,  and  encloses  three  squares.  I  passed  through  college  after 
college,  looking  as  learned  as  possible,  and  graduated  in  the  '  green,' 
where  Frank  Osbaldistone  encountered  Rashleigh.  Farther  up 
the  street,  I  arrived  at  the  old  cathedral,  one  of  the  largest  in 
Britain.  It  is  now  divided  into  three  churches  for  Presbyterians. 
The  pillars  which  support  the  great  tower  are  immense.  I  mea- 
sured my  umbrella  twice  on  one  side  of  a  single  square  pillar.  The 
crypt  (basement)  where  Frank  Osbaldistoue  attended  church,  and 
was  warned  by  Rob  Roy,  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  cathedral, 
and  is  the  most  curious  part  of  it.  In  the  grave-yard  I  noticed 
monuments  to  John  and  McGavin,  author  of  the  Protestant. 

*  *  The  Merchants'  Exchange  is  a  splendid  Corinthian 
edifice,  and  contains  a  noble  public  hail,  and  an  extensive  reading- 
room,  where  I  was  glad  to  find  the  Knickerbocker,  I  was  surprised 
at  the  extraordinary  cheapness  of  rents,  both  here  and  in  Edin- 
burgh, compared  with  those  in  our  good  city  of  Gotham.  The  very, 
best  finished  three-story  houses,  of  stone,  of  the  largest  class,  and 
in  desirable  situations,  may  be  had  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  annum.  Our  New-York  landlords  would  demand  for  a  similar 
residence,  at  least  twelve  hundred  dollars.  In  Edinburgh,  as  it  is 
not  a  commercial  place,  rents  are  still  lower.  Very  superior  houses, 
with  large  gardens,  etc.,  are  let  for  eighty  pounds  per  year. 

After  seeing  Lani^side,  about  two  miles  from  Glasgow,  where  the 
cause  of  the  ill-fated  Queen  of  Scots  was  finally  overthrown,  I  rode 
to  Linlithgow,  for  the  sake  of  a  glance  at  her  birth-place ;  the  palace 
once  so  famous  and  '  fair.' 

'Of  all  the  palaces  so  fair. 

Built  for  the  royal  dwelling 
Above  the  rest,  beyond  compare, 
Linlithgow  ia  excelling.' 

The  walls  remain  nearly  entire,  but  the  interior  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire,  during  one  of  the  civil  feuds.  The  town,  as  well 
as  that  of  Falkirk,  a  few  miles  beyond,  is  dull  and  gloomy.  Some 
of  the  old  houses  in  Falkirk  were  once  occupied  by  the  knights  of 
St.  John,  who  had  a  preceptory  near  the  place.  The  field  where 
the  great  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Wallace  waa  defeated,  is  a 
short  distance  from  the  town.  I  reached  Edinburgh  at  ten  p.  m.,  in 
the  canal-boat  fiom  Olasgovr,  which  goes  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles 
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an  hour,  and  landed  under  the  batteries  of  the  castle ;  having  passed 
the  most  of  a  week,  of  delightful  weather,  among  the  most  interest- 
ing parts  of  Scotland.  I  have  been  agreeably  surpiised  at  the  evident 
marks  of  industry  and  prosperity  which  are  almost  every  where 
apparent.  The  Scotch  are  notoriously  shrewd,  industrious,  and 
thriving ;  but  we  yankees,  like  other  nations,  are  apt  to  think  our- 
selves far  before  the  rest  of  the  world  in  *  inventions  and  improve- 
ments ;'  and  though  a  foreigner  would  sneer  at  my  presumption,  I  have 
really  felt  pleased  when  1  have  seen  any  thing  abroad  *  pretty  nearly* 
as  good  as  we  can  show  at  home.  It  is  folly,  at  the  same  time,  for 
UB  to  flatter  ourselves  that  we  can  in  no  wise  take  profitable  exam- 
ple from  our  father-land ! 
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ADVERSITY. 

Wx  sometimes  strike  the  madman  to  the  earth, 

And  mercy  deals  the  pain-inflicting  blow, 
That  body's  suffering  may  give  reason  birth, 

And  with  slight  anguish  mitigate  much  wo. 
When  'neath  the  surgeon's  hand  the  patient  Ues, 

Whose  mortifying  Umb  requires  the  knife, 
With  fortitude  he  bears  his  agonies, 

Nor  heeds  the  torture  that  will  save  his  life. 
Thus  heaven  doth  strike  us  with  adversity, 

Thus  should  we  bow  to  its  omniscient  will ; 
Then  through  dark  clouds  bright  sunshine  we  should 

And  sweetest  comfort  draw  from  direst  ill. 
All  is  not  sad,  that  to  \x%  seems  to  be, 
Nor  all  adverse,  we  call  adversity. 

AGES. 

Ages  !  to  trace  thy  .path,  my  curious  eye 

Pierces  the  vista  of  forgotten  time : 
Ye  awe  me  with  your  vast  suiblimity, 

Ye  moving  mysteries,  that  will  consign 
The  breathing  form  that  wonders  at  your  might, 

Like  unto  myriads  o'er  whom  ye  have  swept, 
To  the  dark  lethe  of  impris'ning  night ; 

Where  I  must  sleep,  and  where  they  long  have  slept. 
Like  the  majestic  ocean's  waves  ye  roll. 

Which  o'er  the  sweetest,  fondest  memories  ride, 
Slow  iourneying  toward  your  destined  go^. 

With  all  of  earth  mysteriously  alUed. 
Sweep  on.  Time's  chroniclers!  yourselves  shall  he 
Engulphed  at  last  in  vast  eternity  ! 

ANGELS. 

The  infant  sleeping  on  its  mother's  breast, 

Or  seeking  in  her  eye  a  sunny  smile  — 
The  heart  that  boasts  as  calm  and  pore  a  rest, 

As  spotless,  and  as  free  from  eartoly  guile; 
The  eye  that  weeps  calamity  to  see, 

The  hand  that  opens  in  its  might  to  give ; 
The  crushed  and  sinking  heart,  that  yearns  to  be 

Bathed  in  His  blood  who  died  that  it  might  live ; 
The  pure  out-gushings  of  the  fervent  soul. 

The  God-hke  thoughts  that  raise  our  hearts  to  heaven, 
Have  each  an  Angel's  spirit ;  and  control 

The  sordid  clay,  to  shrine  our  spirits  given. 
This  is  all  felt— but  Nature  bids  us  trace 
The  Angel  in  earth's  glory  —  woman's  face. 
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I  HATE  said,  that  ovia^  is>  i^  «zsJie».  retkjsm  ^xfussit  of  fife 
which  I  parsaed,  a&r  acarajr  c:oept^  3  a'j«!  arj  j«'»*ye  in  vj^^^j^  asid 
found  mjself  wiuio<32  £r5«si^  lat^  i  zzajXiCit  isisxl  T15i  tie^eisu  my 
educadon.  I  be^aa  ^>  joi ^^k  i;.V^s::  si*-.  isiii  t'j  rf^nisk .  Wi:ti !  a^jr 
acquaintance  sligtu  lat  t*  •zrir-jiriij  'iijfjr  ii'-ciw: '  WiasJ  'or/v3d  te 
the  cauae  of  this  !  Q-vi^A  I  l^-e*  TOM^tiT  nutn;  %.  xisa  ^  I  5>»*v(1t«j  to 
reform.  The  eSect  npoa  ae  cc  liat  n>  a.  w-ta^Kj  pffvr«t  oti  ^msi^ 
lence.  I  was  at  &nz  ^s^zrer^L  I  ioirv  n'Jt  't^tic  ncx  vi*  ff^  sear 
at  hand.  I  was  ^-nk^triMni  ztxl  ti*  trau'jt  '^  j*:^s\^  I  ^j^nnsamA 
to  make  a  desperate  e^yrt-  I  ^-jGw^ini  ti«e  «ai-jncut  vf  ayr  4rW»j»^  aii4 
gave  them  in  to  mj  £i::i,ir,  tArH^z.-r  jir=^  t*  tryvlj  i*t  I  -^v-yL  ^ert  I  IkmI 
determined  to  leaxe  tie  crtx  —  i>  r»jr5r»r  -^yjo,  ^^  fwaJiwit  ««»  fi^** 
sible  for  the  most  •ecZ^i^i  lE^,  H*  ^ojC  sit  -iwu,  ^rs*vr«/y*«  at 
they  were.  Withopcit  *K.^ibtz  ^^iij^*  ^tp  x^j  'Xj^^  ivr  i  .4>J  *ive  tlumlk 
mjself  of  conseqaeoce  eniTi^p,  ^-^  ^^xft  >n.r^  i'/ragt^^j,  l^m  %  Upw 
days  after  mj  decer:rr?vt:ri.'^q^  wt;*  'a  3S.j  ttitt  w  ?C ^ 

I  took  with  me  a  few  V>vi.<.  iru-r  ':h.*7  w>r*r  w*l1;  #A*ywr«u  f  Imi4 
Scott  and  Bjroo.  M:tr,kfirzjrjt\  To-^rci,  v^  ry^^!*?v  f^^jruvfj^,  i^Orrt^fp 
Shenstone's  Essaj*.  Bi.v>n't  rl^^j*,  J'*r*-.vx  Tt^Vvf^^  H//5jr  Ltrm€ 
and  Dying,  and  Sbi.«>*:Lr*.  V^«  .  i  ^vvc.  •y>»'^  fc-iirwS  ifftt^m%  mm 
letters.  His  letier^  rn»'.r*  :;-.-ir-  >.u*  >->tr.-.."%  I  vrr.;^^,  ^/f  1/ry^  U^ 
read,  for  we  feel  zn»'jT^  »t -.-,:: <L-r.T  :,;r  z^.rr^^.  ^/ei  \e.^/frtuK  ^/f  \n%  h^4 
struggles,  than  hecp^:k^  :i<^  >r.-',r*  -  T*m  ^/.^l!iAwt^w/  //r  the  '  Tir« 
Dogs.'  These  were  ali  'm  vv^ki  I  tyi^>ic  with  f»e.  I  fiiefylf/j«»  (Ktrfii 
with  a  feeling  of  pride,  chat  mj  VuiU:  w**  v/  prrre  *t  v/  ^«r1jr  a  dajr^ 
and  in  spite  of  mj  id£eni»j%  «arl  duwip^t^  ha>>ie«.  If  I  wer^  to  ie^ 
lect  now  from  the  wfa/>Ie  field  ^>f  Ht^^^re  —  thff/^iu^  m  the,  tAA 
English  prose  writers  by  Voon^  —  I  w/>*>!d  ft^X  1^7*5  op  f/we  of  th«*0 
books,  supposing  I  comld  have  no  mr^r^  m  Aom'MT. 

The  pleasure  I  received  m  Tfruiln^  the^  w^/rlw  —  the  tears  I  al' 
ways  shed  over  the  .Man  of  Feel'mj^  —  proive  tf>  m<^  that  I  was  lud  so 
abandoned  as  I  thought  mv^If  at  this  lime,  m  at  leasl^  that  we  all 
have  some  good  about  an,  hr^wever  low  we  may  ^tan/l  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  world.  I  think  there  i^  a  df^Me  lesson  t//  lie  learned  from 
this :  first,  that  all  impreMi^/ni*,  however  trite  ftnil  nnimpr/rtant  they 
may  appear  at  the  lime  they  are  beins^  nrwule,  never  shmild  be  deemed 
of  small  weirfit,  becanse  their  effects  are  not  seen  immediately  : 
and  second,  that  we  should  be  careful  lest  we  do  the  greatest  injus- 
tice to  our  fellow  men,  by  lor>king  on  the  surface  of  character  only, 
which,  from  some  accidental  cause,  may  appear  rough  and  disgusting, 
while  the  seeds  of  good  feeling  and  honorable  crxertion  lie  hid  from 
our  sight,  and  only  want  opportunity  to  command  our  a{>plause. 

With  these  few  silent,  voiceless  friends,  I  took  up  my  residence  in  the 

village  of  N ,  a  village  of  New-England.     The  pleasantness  of 

the  situation  determined  my  location,  for  the  advantages  of  study  can 
be  had  in  any  place.    There  was  a  quiet  air  about  this  village,  which 
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enchanted  me.  It  lay  several  miles  from  any  other,  on  the  banks  of 
a  river,  upon  a  table-land.  One  long  street  extended  through  it,  in 
a  straight  line.  This  street  was  very  wide.  The  houses  were  not 
crowded  upon  the  dusty  path,  but  placed  several  rods  back,  with  a 
green  lawn  in  front,  and  painted  white.   It  did  not  look  like  a  business 

Slace  —  this  was  another  good  point  —  but  it  seemed  like  the  resi- 
ence  of  old  and  respectable  families.  There  was  fine  scenery  about 
it,  too  ;  high  hills,  and  deep  valleys,  watered  by  swift  and  clear  brooks. 
There  was,  and  is,  and  ever  will  be,  an  air  of  easy  comfort  about 
this  place,  to  strike  strangers  and  foreigners.  There  is  wealth  with- 
out ostentation ;  hospitality  without  the  appearance  of  obligation  ; 
and  kindness  and  benevolence,  ever  to  be  remembered.  Virtue  is 
natural  to  a  refined  mind. 

I  entered  my  name  in  the  office  of  a  gentleman  of  rather  retired 
habits.  He  had  an  excellent  library,  both  of  law  books  and  miscel- 
laneous reading,  and  read  much  himself;  but  he  was  considered  by 
the  people  as  rather  an  oddity,  and  a  book-worm.  He  rarely  appeared 
in  court,  and  clients  never  came  to  his  office ;  yet  he  had  made  a  for- 
tune by  his  profession.  I  will  venture  to  swear  that  he  made  his 
money  with  clean  hands  and  a  quiet  conscience.  He  was  rarely  seen 
off  of  his  own  territory,  and  never  attended  a  public  meeting  in  his 
life,  except  to  hear  a  sermon.  His  history  is  somewhat  singular.  He 
was  a  shoe-maker,  until  thirty  years  of  age,  and  then  studied  law, 
and  supported  himself,  for  the  first  years  of  his  practice,  by  making 
shoes  in  his  garret,  as  it  is  said.  '  A  man  of  few  words,  he  never 
spoke  first  to  anyone,  but  always  listened  more  than  he  talked,  even 
in  the  company  of  a  fool.  With  the  coarsest  features  and  roughest 
skin  I  ever  saw,  and  the  ugliest  face,  he  had  the  most  benevolent 
smile  in  the  world.  He  never  killed  a  fly,  or  trod  upon  a  worm, 
though  a  lawyer.  He  was  much  respected  by  the  older  and  better 
sort  of  people,  and  by  those  of  his  profession,  who  were  glad  to 
find  their  opinions  supported  by  his. 

Himself  and  wife  constituted  his  family,  and  they  lived  as  quietly 
as  two  mice.  Every  thing  was  kept  as  neat  as  wax.  The  house,  and 
office  contiguous,  stood  upon  a  slight  elevation,  opposite  the  village 
church  and  tavern,  shaded  by  umbrageous  trees.  A  stray  stick  or 
stone  never  remained  long  within  ten  rods  of  the  place.  He  was  the 
pattern  of  order,  and  neatness,  and  regularity,  in  every  thing  he  did 
or  possessed.  I  never  saw  an  unpleasing  expression  upon  the  face 
of  this  gentleman,  except  when  some  one  of  the  choir  got  out  of 
key  in  church  ;  and  then  his  countenance  would  suddenly  be  drawm 
up  into  knots,  that,  it  would  seem,  could  never  be  unravelled  ;  for 
with  a  coarse  body,  he  possessed  the  most  susceptible  soul,  and  re- 
fined tastes  in  the  arts.  Retirement  and  self-examination  had  made 
him  appear  diffident ;  yet  it  was  far  from  being  an  ungraceful  kind 
of  bashfulness,  but  rather  that  drawing  back,  as  if  he  mistrusted 
your  power  fully  to  enter  into  his  feelings.     But  to  return. 

I  commenced  the  task  of  study,  and  stuck  to  it  for  a  short  time  ; 
but  the  feeling  that  follows  the  discharge  of  a  duty  soon  became  no 
novelty,  and  I  began  to  be  quite  sick  of  being  so  very  good.  Every 
thing  was  too  smooth.  I  always  loved  contrast ;  and  here  are  some 
verses  that  I  wrote,  the  first  week  I  spent  in  the  country : 
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Tears  are  like  showers,  that  wet  the  san-bnml  soil. 
And  freshen  ^uick  its  verdure.    After  toil, 

Sweet  18  the  laborer's  rest 

Affliction  gives  a  zsst 

To  joy,  and  tears  are  blest 
For  tears,  if  not  by  gdhy  conscience  shed. 
Clear  the  dull  channels  of  the  brain  and  head ; 

Our  smiles  are  brighter, 

Our  hearts  are  lighter ; 
For  memory  loves  to  contrast  joy  with  sorrow ; 
We  weep  to-day,  that  we  may  laugh  to-morrow. 

This  is  the  doctrine  that  has  always  swayed  me ;  and  if  life  at  times 
becomes  too  quiet,  I  set  the  imagination  to  work  to  conjure  up  some 
wrong  or  injustice  I  suppose  myself  to  have  suflTered,  and  work  my- 
self into  a  state  of  superior  wretchedness.  The  freak  passes  away, 
and  I  am  very  pleased,  and  much  excited,  by  what  would  be  but 
sources  of  common  enjoyment  to  the  equable  and  reasonable. 

Beside,  there  was  another  obstacle  to  studious  habits  —  woman. 
I  was  among  a  new  race  of  beings.  Women  in  the  coiratry  and  in 
the  city  are  as  different  as  the  barn-door  fowl  is  from  the  bright- 
plumaged  bird  of  the  untrodden  wild.  In  the  first  place,  city  girls 
are  not  so  handsome  as  those  living  in  the  country.  The  former  excel 
in  dress,  and  the  wavy  lines  of  grace ;  they  understand  the  art  of 
showing  off  their  feet  and  ankles  to  better  advantage  ;  but  they  lack 
the  one  thing  needful  —  the  nature.  They  walk  upon  the  paved 
street,  not  the  grassy  lawn,  where  every  foot-step  is  in  a  line  of 
poetry.  They  have  grown  up  surrounded  by  artificial  refinements ; 
in  the  sickly  glare  of  lamps,  and  a  smoky  atmosphere ;  their  minds 
have  not  been  tutored  by  the  goddess  of  nature.  They  do  not  so 
often  see  the  setting  sun,  the  burnished  clouds,  the  bright  artillery 
of  heaven.  They  feel  not  the  balmy  air,  the  dewy  freshness  of  the 
morning.  They  do  not  hear  the  songs  of  birds ;  neither  do  they  see 
the  sparkling  rivulet.  How  then  is  it  possible  they  can  be  equal  to 
those  in  affections,  tastes,  health,  and  beauty,  who  see,  and  hear,  and 
feel  all  these  things  % 

The  daughters  of  people  in  moderate  circumstances  in  the  country 
are  well  educated.  They  usually  spend  a  winter  in  town,  and  ac- 
quire all  that  can  be  learned  of  dress,  although  they  depend  little 
upon  the  '  aid  of  ornament'  They  usually  understand  music  and 
drawing.  They  read  a  great  deal.  The  society  they  meet  is  pure ; 
not  varnished  rottenness.  Their  habits  are  simple,  and  their  tastes 
elegant. 

They  are  without  doubt  the  most  fascinating  women  in  the  world ; 
and  are  sought  in  matrimony  by  city  merchants  and  lawyers,  who 
have  amassed  fortunes,  and  begin  to  look  about  for  tome  domestic 
comfort,  while  the  city  miss,  who  is  never  in  public  without  being 
absorbed  in  her  appearance,  and  dress,  and  walk,  and  who  is  always 
under  the  restraint  of  some  forced  prettiness,  as  she  thinks  it,  is  suf- 
fered to  dash  the  years  away  in  idleness  and  folly,  till  her  nerves  are 
worn  out,  and  her  health  and  beauty  gone,  beyond  the  arts  of  paint ; 
or  she  marries  very  young,  and  soon  fades,  and  is  laid  on  the  shelf; 
or  she  devotes  herself  to  living  her  life  over  again  in  her  daughter, 
her  counterpart. 

I  soon  found  myself,  in  the  society  of  this  village,  visiting  every 
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day.  I  could  not  withstand  the  temptation.  It  was  all  novelty. 
Such  fine  healthy  countenances,  open  air,  engaging  conversation, 
offered  in  every  house,  that  from  law  I  turned  to  love.  Blessed 
exchange  !  —  from  baron  and  femme,  and  contingent  remainders,  to 
ponder  over  the  unwritten  poetry  of  beauty,  and  the  silver-tongued 
voices  of  young,  imaginative  maids,  who  treat  you  as  if  you  were 
their  brother,  the  moment  their  parents  show,  by  their  deportment, 
that  tbey  have  confidence  that  you  are  a  gentleman. 

How  seldom  is  this  confidence  abused  by  an  American  %  Who 
overheard  a  case  of  seduction,  in  one  of  our  country  villages,  among 
the  better  classes  of  society' —  among  equals  %  These  accidents,  which 
our  city- calendars  register  in  the  city,  are  mostly  the  handiwork  of 
foreigners.  Gallantry,  conjugal  infidelity,  is  not  a  vice  of  good  society 
here,  as  in  France  or  England.  Men  and  women  can  be  elegant,  and 
happy,  and  contented,  without  the  excitement  of  intrigue,  to  give  a 
dash  of  romance  to  the  career  of  a  fine  Lady  Anybody,  or  bewitch- 
ing Sir  Nobody. 

I  defy  the  nicest  art  to  circumvent  one  of  our  American  girls, 
brought  up  as  young  ladies  are  brought  up  in  our  opulent  country 
villages.  Her  very  innocence  protects  her.  She  will  not  understand 
your  piBission,  if  it  verges  to  freedom ;  think  you  drunk  or  crazy ; 
any  thing,  but  serious  in  your  wild  words  and  looks,  and  escape  from 
you  as  soon  as  she  can,  ai.d  probably  go  and  tell  her  mother,  who  will 
take  care  you  do  not  see  her  very  often.  And  this  shall  all  be  done, 
and  brought  about,  and  no  fuss  be  made,  either. 

I  happened  to  make  the  acquaintance  here  of  a  fine  intelligent 
g^rl  of  my  own  age  —  twenty.  She  had  found  out  a  good  deal  about 
the  world  in  books,  and  somewhat  by  observation  in  society.  Her 
reading  had  been  of  a  peculiar  cast.  She  had  read  Byron  from  top 
to  bottom,  Tom  Moore,  all  the  novels  and  poetry  she  could  get  hold 
of;  and,  without  any  method  or  direction,  she  had  studied  philosophy, 
moral  and  natural,  skimmed  metaphysics  and  logic,  and  knew  a  little 
Latin,  and  some  French.  When  quite  young,  she  was  called  a 
'  smart  girl ;'  every  body  prophesied  she  would  be  a  wonder  of  in- 
telligence and  beauty ;  and  she  was.  Her  person  was  as  remarkable 
as  her  mind.  Of  the  medium  stature  in  woman,  with  a  form  finely 
proportioned  and  graceful,  you  forgot  every  thing  else  about  her, 
when  you  encountered  her  large  black  eyes,  of  uncommon  depth  of 
expression.  This  kind  of  eye  i«  rare,  though  we  sometimes  find  it 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  South.  It  seems  as  if  it  reached  far 
back  into  the  head,  and  contained  the  means  of  looking  into  your  own 
heart,  while  the  beholder  is  at  a  loss  to  fix  its  own  expression.  There 
is  passion,  love,  self-possession,  indifference,  anger,  scorn,  dwelling 
in  it ;  either  to  be  called  out  in  an  instant,  as  the  mind  varies.  Her 
complexion  was  a  dark  brunette ;  her  nose  and  lips  were  nicely 
formed,  and  her  teeth  even  and  regular  ;  her  forehead  very  high  and 
broad,  set  off  majestically  by  a  profusion  of  hair  as  black  as  the 
raven's  wing. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  her,  was  one  evening  when  I  called  at 
her  father's.  In  the  movement  that  followed  my  entrance  into  the 
room,  her  hair  by  accident  or  design  fell  and  enveloped  her  whole  bust. 
Her  dark  eyes  gleamed  through  its  folds,  and  all  her  striking  charms 
were  the  more  enhanced,  when  half  concealed  by  such  rich  drapery. 
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I  was  taken  by  surprise.  I  had  never  seen  such  a  woman.  She  re- 
minded me  of  something  I  had  read  of  in  eastern  taJes  —  bouris  of 
paradise  —  something  very  lovely,  and  passionate,  and  devoted. 

My  imagination  was  inflamed,  and  I  loved  her  upon  the  instant, 
and  did  for  years  after ;  and  now  I  cannot  say  bat  I  feel  some 
regrets  that  fate  should  have  parted  us.  But  we  never  could  have 
been  happy  together  as  man  and  wife.  She  had  no  system  of  think- 
ing or  acting,  and  I  certainly  had  none,  and  never  shall  have.  We 
were  then,  both,  the  creatures  of  impulse,  and  perhaps  it  is  better 
as  it  is.  She  was  much  my  superior  in  self-control.  Equally  acted 
on  by  impulse,  I  yielded  to  the  whim  of  the  moment  in  conduct ;  the 
felt  the  desire,  but  sustained  herself^  and  her  feelings  preyed  upon 
her  happiness. 

I  very  soon  afler  this  first  meeting  saw  her  at  a  balL  We  danced 
and  walked  together.  She  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  coquette,  ^n 
the  village,  and  I  was  marked  as  the  next  victim  to  be  offered,  in  tb^ 
minds  of  all  present. 

Indeed  I  was  a  fit  subject.  I  knew  nothing  then  of  the  faults  of 
women.  I  had  sisters,  and  thought  all  women  pure  and  saint-like, 
like  my  dear  cousin.  I  never  could  attach  an  improper  scrntiment  to 
any  of  the  sex.  I  cannot  now  think  them  mean  and  deceitful, 
though  I  have  strong  proof  of  their  being  so.  I  am  willing  to  be 
deceived  in  this  respect.  I  hope  I  always  may  be.  I  make  it  a 
principle  to  think  myself  mistaken,  when  a  woman  of  respectable 
standing  in  society  appears  to  be  in  fault. 

I  suspected  nothing  wrong  in  tbib  ca*e.  I  was  excited  and  happy, 
and  I  did  not  look  to  mar  my  own  enjoyment.  I  was  fascinated,  al- 
though Miss  Clair  did  not  appear  so  well  in  a  ball-room  as  in  a  simple 
dress  at  home  —  I  mean  not  so  loveable.  Dressed  in  rich  ornament*, 
she  looked  too  unapproachable,  too  like  a  queen,  an  Indian  queen, 
if  you  will ;  her  high  and  commanding  forehead,  her  glancing  eye, 
her  unshrinking  gaze.  And  then  she  did  not  dance  well.  She  often 
told  me  she  hated  the  trouble.  I  think  she  was  too  intellectual  to 
care  much  for  dancing,  or  her  ear  was  iu  fault.  She  irnver  sang ; 
though  I  believe  she  loved  the  music  of  the  drum  and  fife.  I>o  fK/t 
infer,  kind  reader,  that  she  was  masculine  —  far  from  it«  I  have 
seen  the  tears  roll  out  from  her  open  eyes,  when  site  was  strongly 
affected  by  some  pathetic  tale,  or  some  choice  poetry ;  and  wh^^n  in 
our  walks  and  rides  we  stopped  to  gaze  upon  some  beautiful  or 
grand  scene  of  nature,  she  would  weep  from  the  very  excess  o£  hex 
delight  —  perhaps  from  some  association  she  did  not  confide  to  me. 
When  at  home,  in  a  natural  state  of  mind,  surrounded  by  Iter 
family,  and  engaged  in  her  duties,  she  was  all  delicate  attention  to 
the  wants  of  others. 

I  had  hardly  become  acquainted  with  her,  when  she  suddenly 
lefl  the  village  for  an  absence  of  three  months.  .1  cannot  describe 
the  pain  I  underwent  during  that  time.  I  could  not  study  or  read, 
even  novels.  She  promised  to  correspond  with  me,  and  all  I  did  was 
to  write  letters  to  her.  I  wrote  every  day,  and  at  night  threw  them 
into  the  fire.  They  did  not  suit  me.  Sometimes  they  were  too  warm* 
What  I  had  written  in  the  morning,  seemed  a  different  thing  in  tlie 
afUmoon.    I  was  now  angry,  now  penitent,  and  in  that  conflicting 
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State  of  minci  which  lovers,  particularly  young  ones,  know  so  well ;  and 
which  I  will  venture  to  say  they  all  agree  is  the  most  unenviable  state 
of  feeling  in  the  world. 

At  last  she  returned.  She  would  not  see  me  for  a  week,  for  some 
cause  or  other  —  I  never  could  discover  what.  When  I  did  see  her, 
at  last,  she  received  me  with  stately  coldness.  I  did  not  know  what 
to  make  of  it.  It  made  me  feel  very  unhappy,  and  I  recollect  I  did 
not  think  of  blaming  her,  but  supposed  the  fault  lay  in  myself. 

This  fickleness  of  hers  did  not  cool  my  passion,  but  rather  in- 
flamed it.  During  these  formal  visits,  there  was  always  a  look  given, 
or  a  flower,  or  some  appeal  to  me  in  a  matter  of  literature,  from 
which  I  drew  encouragement  that  she  was  not  indifferent  to  me  — 
something  I  always  carried  away  to  dwell  upon  with  pleasure;  that 
kept  her  in  my  thoughts,  and  kept  me  from  giving  up  the  pursuit  of 
such  a  charming  object. 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  weeks.  At  last,  if  my  calls  were 
not  frequent,  she  would  ridicule  my  apathy  to  society  ;  if  I  walked 
with  another  lady,  I  could  see  her  eyes  flash  with  indignation  wheu 
she  met  me.  She  evidently  considered  me  as  her  property,  and  I 
was  doomed  to  submit  patiently  to  all  her  caprices. 

I  now  understand  her.  She  did  love  me,  as  the  sequel  will  show  ; 
but  she  dared  hardly  confess  it  to  herself.  She  had  seen  very  few 
young  men  from  cities,  or  of  much  rank.  Her  idea  of  young  men 
of  fortune  was  drawn  chiefly  from  novels.  She  fesg'ed  I  was  fickle, 
and  only  bent  upon  a  little  amusement.  She  acted  on  the  defensive. 
She  only  wished  to  be  assured  of  my  true  affection  for  her,  to  pour 
out  upon  me  all  the  repressed  tenderness  of  her  nature.  Her  cold- 
ness was  assumed  to  conceal  her  feelings ;  for  she  was  a  creature  of 
extremes.  Her  only  safety,  she  thought,  was  to  shield  herself  in 
frowns.  Easy  politeness  would  have  been  torture  to  her.  Before  I 
left  her,  she  usually  gave  me  one  kind  word,  enough,  if  I  loved  her, 
she  thought,  to  anchor  my  heart  to  hers.  She  knew  the  nature  of 
the  passion.  Her  absence  was  to  try  me.  She  has  told  me  that  she 
loved  me  at  first  sight,  as  I  certainly  did  her. 

Her  father  was  an  open-hearted  man,  of  profuse  hospitality.  He 
liked  me,  and  invited  me  to  his  house  whenever  we  met.  He  was  an 
easy  man,  who  had  married,  himself,  from  prudent  motives ;  he  could 
not  imagine  how  there  could  be  any  romance  in  his  family,  if  he 
understood  the  true  meaning  of  the  word.  I  rode,  walked,  and  sat 
with  his  daughter  a  good  deal  of  the  time.  We  were  happy ;  he 
saw  we  were,  and  supposed  it  was  the  happiness  of  youth  and 
prosperity. 

He  had  been  gay  himself,  when  young,  and  loved  the  girls.  He 
had  no  Byron  to  read  —  no  Moore  to  ponder  over  —  no  stories  of 
Petrarch  and  Laura  to  inflame  his  imagination.  He  did  not  see  our 
danger.  And  this,  by-the-by,  is  a  fault  of  no  small  magnitude  in  the 
education  of  the  young ;  that  parents  do  not  enough  know  the  read- 
ing of  their  children.  Books  change  with  time.  The  novel  of  the 
present  day  is  no  more  the  novel  of  our  father's  day,  than  the  fashion 
of  a  dandy  now-a-days  is  the  fashion  of  the  exquisite  of  the  last 
century. 

Parents  do  not  know  the  minds  of  their  childr9n«  or  the  effects  of 
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their  readin?.  Not  kT:«)win'i  'heir  "h'.k^:.  !i«)'.v  ..'an  "bev  uaQ:e  ' 
Children  arealwava  re:?er'ed  'ei^r*?  ^!eiT•  -»?irp'E*.:  ■  ina  is  i  rpr.tnii 
remark,  applicable  :.:■  oii:liir.'?n.  •:vfj  mnv  -  iv.  'hat  niLrr^nrs  .vn«r.v  t-js  »t 
their  own  children  than  ::it;7  -:•>  )t'  -ht-.w  nev:.":.M«r5".  Tiic^'.  j'"H"i 
easy  souls  I  supporseali  :<  r..£hr.  Lik*^  i'?f?-<?.  vin-  ndir  'Leir  leads. 
and  think  fif  jeeiie  do  th:n!v  *"::j*!r  )('«iii''»  ir^^  -'ii'r.  -«■  Tirents  -but 
their  eyes,  and  hupe  f«(r  the  "e-t.  '.V  •;:."  "iiir-  'T\y.  've  :nn  *:  'eil 
what  is  to  become  '}t'u:Tn.'  Inokinir  ir 'iit-  'ii:!!.  -•  mtf  -ne  s  ■'miiiiig' 
to  his  face  :  *  he  inav  mnke  i  nr.:in  :  i*- t-ti.  -  i«  •'<**.  viii  Mve  ar^  >t 
him.*  And  soruis  piuus.  •:nQ.-sr.:enr;<iii.-  '.:ithtr  art-ntia  'o  .iij  jusiiiess. 
and  the  child  i?»  lert  to  *he  cnann*  >r'  'ifinj  iTiir.eri. 

The  ctTect  ot'  the  hi^ok.^  ^onr.'r  .iitiit;s  .T^Lii  \-  mirie-.^f-.  '\^y~\  'lieir 
principles.  They  ire  so  much  iLom? :  'riK:Ti'T  -md  iLimniijie  senti- 
ments sink  so  Jeen  int.)  *iieTr  '.luarr.s :  ~hf"  ..iv.>  -o  .iiiU^  'o  lidmrb 
or  counteract  the  impr;-*.-?iiins  »r*  :ni!i.:ic:fi;i.T  -lonK?.  N;iv.  M-iciety 
oftentime-«  rivets  the  •!ha:ns  oi  i  ■v.ax  .mnrnssii.u  u-nund  -l.eir  -err 
necks,  and  cJi-»ti»m  <r^T>^<  it  i  'liar'^  w  '•...-w  'lenrrs.  Ziii irate  "onnor 
ladies  as  vou  will:  that  is.  ^^nd  'iiem  'o  v::rir  ^rhoni  -on  iIooap  : 
give  them  the  adsranraa"es  of  i(:rnmi»;;."^iimi'nr>  .i;  *!.(•  irr?  'riii  fM'ietT. 
and  at  the  .■=ame  time  .-r  !iem  lav.-  ':;.»  rji'.-  •  r*  i  .':rf':i:.:rinti  ii-.rrirv. 
and  thev  will  inwvini.i-  -.^rv  .r'rrrn  iV:.  ■le  ri:ir.r«'r  -r.*!  ..i.ii.'ns  :rir 
severe  stru-jjir:**.  ir.fi  liritrt-'MUTiiM^:^.  .i.ti  -vj-ini^.  .:'  "lor  »t  'rime. 
The  books  youna"  nei^p'u' 'it'-xita  -t*Ki*>i  i*.?:^*!.  ^s  .ii-r  '-onTUiernd  i  mat- 
ter of  sufficient  ''nnse*.;  u'nre.  Ir.  >  m\*  'ti  <  iir-nre  —  n  ^imerti«-;al 
ad%'ice  —  to  fashii>naiMt^  «*a:ir. 

In  those  oil-teii  :ii;iii>  v*^  *X\^'.\\  from  -lor-r)  ..  iurr-  ovr-r 'he  •'\*':rin?T 
tale,  or  traaric  storv.  WHr.Lu  more  -if  :ix  *n\'  ';j:irar:.>r=.  'o  iiant  'he 
seeds  of  some  kind  of  .innriDU*,  '^Uii(?r  inrni  -ir  ia<l.  .n  lur  -i^nrts. 
than  in  all  our  s«:hin)l  :imir^.  'r.-j.-iy  '-iiinirt*!!. 

The  character  of  tiii:*  hi<ih  ma  :mii»=-Mions  'mina  iady  \va«  Mm 
effect  of  books  actincr  npon  a  "'?r;.''  ^u^tri-MTiiiio  •r'moernmPT>r.  .XFv 
own  character  wa.s  onittf  w  ;m:>f*?iiij:H  t?  ut  •■vi.  !.. .ii.xii  'ir.r  -n  li-fh 
and  disinterested.  Ffavino-  jci-m.  is  I  *liMi;'_-|r.  ii  ...v*--  .•ri-jv-.  .  ,Rri 
a  certain  inmilianrv '.f  ar.»uainijin'-.'  v--;);  •'.:•;  n.  '  "'i'  vt«  ..vo  f 
loved.*  She  loved  me.  ."^iw  u^r.-.-t  •'-.•t^-j  -ir.-'i.-  ;".•'•  ii.T.  :ri«1  -««  •\\i\  \  : 
but  I  am  ash amed  t« )  re c Mri i .  ■  h ar. . n *"  r> r ^ v.- m p i i *  -  .v '•:-.-■'' r- rn n i- r»-'i i  ,vi t h 
a  vein  of  calculation.  Hiat  iieTnr:»';t  ;'-.»m  ;iv  ■•:i.'.;y.-.f'nt. 

But  how  much  we  dill  ♦^Ti'fiv  .  Iifrii  nr 'iif  .r-t  ;i»no  !■«!  I  :Vi!fi  a 
woman  in  mv  arms.  an<i  :mnrr»  s  in-tin  i«--r  ina  —  rr-'ini  ill  -lint  ii])B 
can  ^ve^bumin^r  kisses  !  -.  piriv-'ii  vitJi  'ijf  .'rii  hK'k  ':iRir  =inr«n 
her  forehead.  I  kirised  her  -.viiitf  -irinii.  -tn.i  -nriivlffi  ,pr  ^ni^t.  I 
]aid  my  head  upon  her  bosom,  :in«i  .V-.r  •)  p  .,er.-.  iJ'_r<    if  .>pr  .j^^-rt. 

Oh  God!  what  scenes  of  /trrdni'/i'icr  •ii''-  i  irvpr  'in  kh^jw  .on 
again  1  Age,  care,  and  '.vjnt,  jifvp  I'lim*"*  nirin  .r-f.  ^.^t^\  i  '.m  'fyin*^  in 
a  foreign  land,  without  one  rear  ro  .vr.r.-r  my  r''--'^'*- ' 

When  Alice  Clair  UrM  ronf«'»sed  if»r  .rr:*-  ...»■  :tj<»,  ;t  vno  .virh 
weeping,  and  an  excess  of  e mot irm.  '.vi'i.-^n  iKir>nf..i  po,  ITfr  -.vhole 
frame  was  shaken,  an  if  bv  r»n  a^ue.  I  ''m:'\  'rrnif'a'orcH.  fnr  'i  :on*T 
time,  to  wrinff  the  serret.  fr.>m  ■\f'r.  i  -rUhpr!  upr  vi  ^?>v  -he  ••v.r^i* 
*  I  do  lore  you  !'  \  wishe.t  \\(*t  .iromiso.  1  .ii-i"-  '■■an  ."f-iiv  po  "i^r 
hesitation,  ^he  knew  me  bpttpr  rban  1  'lid  m'-pit*.  .^'p  s^v-  f  ■y*^ 
capable  of  any  things,  and  yet  insensible  to  every  ^hine,  :'»n  Tile«i"iir**. 
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to  honorable  exertion.  Often  has  she  ran  away  from  me,  to  force 
me  to  go  and  studj ;  and  if,  when  I  returned,  I  bore  the  marks  of 
mental  fatigue,  how  happy  it  used  to  make  her  !  She  was  aware  that 
I  might  rise  to  respectability  in  my  profession ;  but  she  did  not  know 
the  cruel  negligence  of  my  early  life  ;  she  did  not  know  the  long- 
riveted  habits  of  idleness  I  had  indulged ;  she  did  not  know  how 
hopeless  and  blank  my  prospects  really  were. 

If  I  appear  indifferent  and  cold-blooded  to  the  reader,  he  knowff 
nothing  of  human  nature.  There  is  a  point  to  which  a  man  some- 
times arrives,  which  to  all  intents  amounts  to  a  kind  of  fatality. 
Does  the  drunkard  lose  his  moral  agency  ?  Yes !  when  his  faculties 
are  deadened.  Is  there  a  man  who  could  resist  food,  if  placed  before 
hiB  eyes  just  as  he  was  dying  of  starvation  ?  Is  there  not  a  moral 
deadness  of  the  faculties,  produced  by  habits  of  idleness  and  pleasure, 
equally  binding,  equally  calling  for  indulgence  ?  Nothing  is  impossi- 
ble to  God ;  but  man's  powers,  even  in  his  own  favor,  are  limited ; 
and  I  am  disposed  to  think,  that  the  vicious  man  is  punished,  paitly, 
in  this  world.  He  sees,  by  the  examples  around  him,  his  certain 
destiny.  He  is  ever,  in  his  solitary  moments,  looking  over  the  abyss 
into  which  he  knows  he  must  fall.  He  makes  effort  after  effort  to 
escape.  It  is  all  fruitless,  unless  the  power  of  God  assist  him,  as  it 
sometimes  does.  He  is  like  the  sailor  standing  upon  the  shattered 
wreck  of  his  good  ship,  and  looking  at  the  mountain  wave  approach-* 
ing,  that  he  knows  will  engulf  him  in  the  deep.  Added  to  this,  there 
are  the  stings  of  an  upbraiding  conscience,  and  the  fear  of  everlast- 
ing punishment 

But  there  were  times  when  we^forgot  all  unpleasant  reflections ; 
when  we  talked  of  our  prospects  of  happiness.  I  was  to  inherit  a 
fortune  —  to  distinguish  myself  at  the  bar.  We  were  to  travel  over 
Europe  together;  perhaps  find  some  delightful  retreat  in  the  classic 
south,  and  there  (I  loving  only  her)  we  were  to  spend  a  life  of  love 
and  blessedness. 

I  can  hardly  believe  that  she  yielded  as  implicitly  to  these  illu- 
sions as  I  did.     I  had  got  myself  worked  up  into  a  perfect  madman  ; 
and  though  at  times  I  knew  how  false  and  fleeting  were  all  these 
plans,  yet  in  her  presence,  and  after  talking  upon  such  subjects,  my 
imagination  took  the  reins  of  my  reason,  and  I  made  these  fanciful 
excursions  with  sincerity,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  the  anticipation 
more  than  equal,  I  am  convinced,  to  any  they  could  have  afforded  in 
reality.     I  do  not  think  she  felt  with  me  here.    As  I  remember  her, 
with  her  strong  sense,  her  conception  of  the  ridiculous,  and  exagge- 
ration in  others,  her  keen  wit  and  cutting  sarcasm,  it  seems  impos- 
sible that  she   should.      Nevertheless,  every   one  is   conscious   of 
strange  inconsistencies  of  feeling.     A  scene  strikes  us  to-day  with 
awe  and  pathetic  effect,  which  to-morrow  we  pass  coldly  by.    Every 
thing  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  nervous  temperament,  the  at- 
tending circumstances,  our  previous  reading,  the  chain  of  events. 
And  by  the  way,  this  is  the  chief  use  of  philosophy,  that  it  enables 
us  to  look  at  every  thing  with  an  investigating  eye,  and  never  to 
yield  to  impulse.     The  mind  is  taken  up  in  sound  reflection,  and  it 
has  no  time  to  lose  itself  in  the  mazes  of  the  imagination.     Age,  ne- 
cessity, torpor  of  the  blood,  experience,  produce  the  same  effects ; 
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DUCHESS     DE     LA     VALLIERE. 


*  T  were  best  that  I  should  wed !  Thou  said'st  it,  Louis  } 
Say  it  once  more ! 

^  LOUIS. 

In  honesty  I  think  so. 

DUCHESS. 

My  choice  is  made,  then  —  I  obey  the  fiat. 

And  will  become  a  bride  !*  Bulwcr. 


*  'T  WBRs  best  that  I  should  wed  !*    'T  is  Louis'  voice 

Has  sped  Fate's  summons  to  this  breaking  heart; 
The  vassal  of  his  will,  I  make  my  choice, 

And  bid  my  love  for  earth  and  him  depart ! 
No !  not  my  love  for  him  I    I  will  resign 

The  court  s  gay  mockery,  and  the  courtiers'  praise  — 
The  incense  onered  on  a  baseless  shrine, 

Which  truth  and  honor  gild  not  with  their  rays. 

*  'T  were  best  that  I  should  wed !'  how  strangely  cold 

These  few  yet  bitter  words  fall  on  my  bram  ! 
The  sum  of  lilVs  brief  day-dream  has  been  told, 

By  one  who  cares  not  what  may  be  the  pain ; 
But  I  submit  —  yea,  hail  the  sacrifice ; 

And  like  some  sleeper  startled  from  a  trance, 
I  of  my  saddened  spirit  take  advice  — 

Asking  the  meaning  of  this  strange  romance. 

For  Hope 's  the  food  of  life,  and  Love  its  dream, 

To  cheat  our  fancy  o'er  Time's  nigged  way  : 
'T  is  man's  false  text.    'T  is  woman  s  holiest  theme, 

And  in  her  bosom  holds  supremest  sway. 
She  Uves  to  love  —  her  soul,  sustained  thereby, 

Makes  to  itself  a  '  green  spot'  on  Life's  sea  — 
Where  every  feeling  for  repose  may  fly. 

And  sorrow,  penury,  guUt^  forgotten  be. 

But  man's  affection 's  like  the  sun-born  flower 

That  gaily  flaunts,  to  woo  and  to  be  won, 
And  quickens,  blossoms,  ripens  in  an  hour, 

Yet  fades  before  the  sun  his  race  has  run  ; 
•  So  with  man's  love,  a  strange  and  wayward  thing. 

Its  opening,  flashing  in  the  rays  of  Truth  ; 
But  oh  !  how  brief  the  time,  ere  change  will  fling. 

The  locks  of  age  upon  its  brow  of  youth ! 

Oh,  Louis  I  thou  art  throned  in  majesty  — 

Thy  sway  as  boundless  as  thy  realms  are  wide ; 
And  millions  hail  thee  from  the  boundless  sea, 

To  where  the  Rhine  pours  down  its  sounding  tide. 
But  mighty  as  thou  art,  thou  canst  not  scan 

That  one  frail  thing,  a  woman's  trusting  heart ; 
Thou  may'st  search  out  the  purposes  of  man, 

But  woman's  truth  defies  thy  potent  art ! 

Thou  wert  not  worthy,  Louis,  of  the  love 

Which  in  my  breast  for  thee  hath  garnered  been ; 
Thou  wert  the  pole-star  gleaming  from  above, 

Swathing  my  feelings  m  its  radiant  sheen: 
Thou  wert  my  all !  a  mother's  broken  lieart, 

A  noble  soldier's  fortunes,  paled  by  me. 
Attest  too  well  that  I  have  read  my  part 

In  Aliserys  calends  —  written  there  by  ihul 

Charlotte  Cusbmaii. 


'.2  t*trmTorr  Makcveace,  'JwW. 
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Yet  Faithful  woald  have  been  wanting  in  the  common  attributes  of 
her  sex,  not  to  have  displayed  some  qualities  less  suited  to  the  rigid 
temper  and  habits  of  her  spouse.  She  had  not  escaped  censure  for 
some  indications  of  worldly-mind edness,  such  as  every  good  puritan 
was  in  duty  bound  to  set  his  heart  and  face  against.  But  all  the  sober 
teachings  oi  a  score  of  five-hour  discourses  could  not  eradicate  from 
the  breast  of  woman  the  unfailing  distinctions  of  her  sex.  Faithfxd 
was  in  early  youth,  despite  her  rigid  education,  fond  of  what  her 
husband  was  wont  to  denominate  worldly  show.  The  cut  of  her 
dress  was  apt  to  depart  from  some  of  the  plain  features  of  that  of 
her  grand-mother,  and  accord  itself  with  some  of  the  later  and  more 
gaudy  fashions,  worn  by  the  less  puritanical  matrons  of  the  village ; 
and  Comfort  was  often  fain  to  think  there  were  more  lively  colors  in 
the  ribbon  with  which  she  decked  her  bonnet,  than  comported  with 
the  strictness  of  the  principles  which  they  had  inherited.  So,  too, 
he  sometimes  imagined  his  natural  discernment  had  not  failed  him  in 
detecting  a  lack  of  heart  in  some  of  the  services  which  were  main- 
tained. Faithful  had  indeed  professed  her  belief,  that  fatiguing 
exertions,  continued  early  and  late  during  six  days  of  the  week, 
formed  ample  excuse  for  nodding  irregular  measure  to  the  drowsy 
god  during  some  of  the  services  on  the  Sabbath. 

But  the  good  puritan  was  most  alarmed  at  a  foreboding  that 
the  tinge  of  worldliness  which  affected  the  moral  character  of 
his  wife,  might  interfere  with  the  course  he  should  pursue  to  train  up 
his  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  Perchance 
all  these  might  have  passed  unheeded  in  the  presence  of  more  striking 
fallings-off  within  the  limits  that  confined  the  earthly  pilgrimage  of 
the  puritan  ;  but  he  was  a  restless  being,  and  for  want  of  others  more 
important,  the  trivial  backslidings  of  his  help-meet  furnished  ample 
incentive  to  the  wailing  of  spirit  in  which  he  so  often  indulged. 

Eleven  children  —  six  sons  and  five  daughters  —  blessed  the  union 
of  Comfort  and  Faithful  Makepeace,  and  the  expressive  appellations 
which  they  received,  denoted  well  the  vocabulary  from  which  the 
names  were  selected.  Comfort,  junior,  Ezekiel,  Hezekiah,  Micah, 
Habakkuk,  and  Preserved,  told  the  males  of  the  family,  and  those 
of  the  other  sex  were  distinguished  by  names  of  equal  import ; 
Patience,  Hope,  Faith,  Peace,  and  Charity.  One  after  another,  in 
regular  succession,  they  grew  up,  and  with  the  labor  of  older  days 
sought  to  repay  the  care  expended  in  their  training.  Their  parents 
had  entailed  upon  them  no  feeble  constitutions,  and  the  rigid  rules 
by  which  they  were  reared,  permitted  of  no  such  fashion  of  dress  as 
should  endanger  the  proper  harmony  of  the  system.  Though  a  con- 
noisseur might  have  applied  to  the  features  of  the  girls  some  more 
expressive  epithet  than  that  of  mere  plainness,  they  boasted  of  ruddy 
cheeks,  and  sparkling  eyes,  and  healthful  forms,  that  many  a  pale- 
looking  belle  might  have  envied.  Comfort  had  little  faith  in  the 
teachings  of  later  sages,  who  waged  war  with  the  precepts  of  Solo- 
mon, and  he  felt  no  inclination  to  spoil  the  child  by  spare  use  of  the 
correcting  rod.  Many  a  puritanical  principle,  that  illy  accorded  with 
the  free  spirit  of  childhood,  was  drummed  into  the  characters  of  his 
progeny ;  and  the  same  effective  engine  was  often  put  in  requisition 
to  check  them  from  the  commission  of  some  worldly  action.    One 
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could  not  look  upon  that  staid  household,  from  the  iron-framed  father 
down  to  the  little  tottering  urchin  who,  ex-officio,  as  youngest, 
claimed  all  the  privileges  of  pet,  without  comprehending  at  a  glance 
the  grave  and  rigid  creed  by  which  its  concerns  were  regulated. 

The  puritanism  of  Comfort  Makepeace  was  not  confined  to  the 
mere  matters  of  household  regulations,  or  religious  worship.  It  ex- 
tended to  all  his  business  transactions,  and  marked  all  the  social  re- 
lations into  which  he  weis  led.  In  the  former,  the  most  scrupulous 
honesty  was  at  all  times  professed,  though  there  were  those,  such  as 
had  little  respect  for  the  severity  of  his  creed,  who  were  ready  to 
assert  that  he  had  a  conscience  so  nice  as  to  distinguish  between  tell- 
ing a  truth  with  intent  to  deceive,  and  absolute  falsehood.  A  noto- 
rious stickler  for  what  he  termed  the  right,  he  was  always  found 
ready  to  drive  a  good  bargain ;  and  if  report  spoke  truly,  to  over- 
reach his  neighbor,  where  it  might  be  done  without  a  palpable  in- 
fringement of  the  rules  of  trade.  In  his  neighborly  intercourse,  he 
ever  preserved  the  same  sober  demeanor,  using  no  unnecessary  lan- 
guage, rarely  indulging  in  a  smile,  and  never  in  a  decided  laugh. 
Comfort  could  not  be  called  unneighborly,  nor  did  he  ever  acquire 
the  credit  of  liberality.  The  poor  went  not  away  empty-handed,  if 
copious  meeds  of  advice  and  exhortation  counted  or  availed  aught ; 
and  sometimes  they  might  rejoice  in  the  gift  of  more  substantial 
worldly  aid.  All  may  have  heard  of  the  person  who  excused  dry 
ey^s  at  an  affecting  charity  discourse,  by  professing  to  belong  to 
another  parish  ;  and  it  might  not  have  unfrequently  happened,  that 
those  who  appealed  to  the  benevolence  of  Comfort  Makepeace, 
found  him  in  a  situation  not  widely  dissimilar.  Certainly,  the  rigid- 
ity of  his  principles  did  not  permit  him  to  associate  with  those  who 
were  denominated  unsaintly,  any  farther  than  was  necessary  in  the 
transaction  of  his  worldly  affairs.  Yet  Comfort  lived  too  late  in  the 
world,  to  be  wholly  devoid  of  generous  feeling.  Apparent  distress 
seldom  failed  to  moisten  his  cheek  with  the  tear  of  sympathy,  or  to 
touch  him  in  that  generally  less  sensitive  spot  —  the  purse. 

There  was  probably  no  point  in  his  creed,  upon  which  Comfort 
insisted  with  more  stubborn  zeal,  than  that  which  poised  the  lance 
against  amusements.  I  have  said  that  he  was  seldom  seen  to  smile, 
and  never  to  indulge  in  a  laugh  outright.  Every  thing  that  was  not 
included  in  the  stern  duties  laid  down  in  his  laws  of  morality,  was 
deemed  frivolous  and  worldly,  and  meet  to  be  discountenanced  by  all 
straight-walking  servants  of  the  Lord.  Of  course,  the  ebullitions  of 
wit  or  humor  were  too  strongly  tinctured  with  the  same  unsaintly 
character,  to  find  favor  in  his  eyes.  The  theatre  was  a  sink  of  pollu- 
tion, and  its  extirpation  he  deemed  an  object  worthy  the  prayers  of 
«very  good  man  ;  and  as  for  the  drama  —  if  perchance  it  was  alluded 
to  —  he  was  wont  to  term  it  the  distilled  product  of  the  devil's  brain. 
But  of  all,  most  resolutely  had  Comfort  set  his  face  against  dancing. 
It  is  doubtful  if  he  esteemed  the  worship  of  the  crucifix  itself,  or  any 
other  heathenish  form  of  prelatical  reverence,  a  more  decided  sin 
than  the  practice  of  promiscuous  dancing.  Despite  his  reverence 
for  his  puritan  ancestry,  Comfort  was  apt  to  be  in  many  things  a 
little  peculiar,  and  in  nothing  more  so  than  in  his  manner  of  reasoning. 
All  representations  of  witches  and  goblins,  he  said,  were  agreed  in 
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their  frisking  and  dancing ;  and  it  was  certainly  a  mild  expression  to 
say,  that  no  good  might  arise  from  an  exercise  in  which  the  imps  of 
deviltry  were,  from  ueir  very  nature,  accustomed  to  indulge.  But  I 
will  not  attempt  to  follow  the  worthy  old  man  through  all  the  rea- 
sonings of  the  prolix  discourse  which  he  used  so  often  to  rehearse 
against  the  utter  abomination  of  promiscuous  dcmcing. 

Comfort  Makepeace  was  not  insensible  to  the  rapid  progress  of 
opinions  and  principles  less  rigid  than  those  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  pilgrim  fathers.  He  mourned  often  and  deeply  over  the 
degeneracy  of  modem  times,  and  grew  more  and  more  morose,  as 
all  the  world  about  him  waxed  more  frivolous  and  worldly-minded. 
His  neighbors  relaxed  in  the  severity  of  the  governing  principles 
which  had  been  handed  down  to  them,  and  the  rising  generation  were 
still  more  widely  departing  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  The 
land  where  puritanism  had  bid  fair  to  hold  permanent  sway,  was  fast 
relapsing  into  grossest  heresy,  and  the  very  evils,  to  escape  from 
which  his  revered  ancestor  fled  from  the  land  of  his  birth,  were  swal- 
lowing up  the  whole  people.  Old  men  laughed  and  chatted,  in 
familiar  strains,  and  the  young  obeyed  the  impulse  of  a  buoyant  spirit, 
in  revelling  unchecked  in  the  delights  oi  social  intercourse.  Amuse- 
ments the  most  frivolous,  nay  impious,  feasting,  theatre-going,  and 
dancing,  were  creeping  in  apace,  and  leading  frail  human  nature 
from  her  moorings.  Even  his  old  and  favorite  expounder  of  the 
faith,  who  had  led  his  flock  for  half  a  century  through  the  green  pas- 
tures of  righteousness,  was  forced  to  retire  before  the  alarminr 
spirit  of  innovation  and  worldliness.  Ho  had  been  superseded 
by  a  young  man  of  airy  habits,  who  had  studied  the  frivolous  rules  of 
empty  declamation,  and  who  shortened,  to  a  fearful  degree,  the  length 
of  his  discourses ;  while  every  other  exercise  of  the  holy  Sabbath 
became  impreg^nated  with  the  same  spirit  that  was  infecting  the  man- 
ners of  the  whole  people.  There  was  no  limit  to  the  terrible  doc- 
trines that  were  destroying  the  land. 

Comfort  Makepeace  groaned  oflen  and  audibly,  as  he  witnessed  the 
changes  that  had  been  for  years  going  on  around  him.  His  neigh- 
bors, despite  the  zealous  appeals  he  made,  were  fast  falling  ofl*  from 
the  path  of  the  faithful,  and  numbering  themselves  among  the  worldly 
sects.  Morning  prayer  no  longer  sent  them  forth  to  labor,  and  their 
incoming  from  the  field  at  night  was  no  longer  accompanied  by  the 
same  devotional  exercise.  Exhortations,  those  heavenly  weapons, 
were  become  less  frequent ;  and  even  grace  at  meals  was  by  very 
many  dispensed  with  altogether.  One  had  gone  so  far  as  to  treat 
•lightly,  if  not  with  absolute  woridly  ridicule,  his  respect  for  the  holy 
scriptures.  '  Mr.  Makepeace,  why  give  your  son  so  outlandish  a  name 
as  Habakkuk  1'  '  Outlandish  !  Why,  neighbor,  it  is  a  name  from 
scripture  !'  '  Pooh !'  replied  the  worlding, '  and  so  is  Beelzebub !' 
The  old  man  groaned  from  his  inmost  breast,  but  was  silent. 

But  there  were  symptoms  of  falling  off*  within  the  very  household 
of  the  faithful,  that  still  more  afflicted  the  worthy  puritan.  In  face 
of  the  solemn  precepts  that  had  been  inculcated  in  long  and  frequent 
lectures,  his  own  children  gave  indications  of  imbibing  the  dangerous 
■entiments  which  were  abroad  in  the  land.  They  were  remiss  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  and  had  even  advanced  to  the  commis- 
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sion  of  deeds  absolutely  worldly.  I  have  mentioned  the  conscien- 
tious scruples  of  the  old  man  on  the  subject  of  dancing.  Comfort 
bad  been  accustomed  to  consider  it  as  the  quintessence  of  wicked- 
ness. What  then  was  his  surprise,  when  three  of  his  sons,  in  a  sin- 
gle breath,  demanded  of  him  his  consent  to  their  attendance  upon 
a  new-comer  in  the  village,  who  promised  to  instruct  its  youth  in 
the  very  art  which  he  had  so  often  had  occasion  to  pronounce  an 
utter  abomination !  Comfort  could  scarce  trust  the  evidence  of 
his  senses,  until  two  daughters  appeared,  and  joined  in  the  earnest 
petition.  He  then  clasped  his  hands,  and  sank  back  with  a  groan  of 
intense  agony,  as  if  yielding  up  his  spirit.  His  children  were 
alarmed  at  the  strength  of  his  emotion ;  and  though  they  could  not 
give  over  entirely  the  project  which  had  produced  it,  the  subject 
was  not  soon  again  mentioned  in  his  presence.  But  exhortations, 
made  with  all  the  sincerity  and  fer\'or  of  a  Luther  or  a  Knox,  were 
not  sufficient  to  restrain  his  progeny  within  the  rigid  bounds  which 
he  had  established.  He  had  not  been  entirely  mistaken  in  his  fore- 
bodings of  the  worldliness  with  which  the  temper  and  habits  of  his 
wife  would  taint  the  education  of  his  children.  The  five  daughters 
grew  up  comely  and  fair  to  look  upon,  and  less  than  maternal  feel- 
ing would  have  prompted  to  pride  in  their  healthful  forms  and  hand- 
some features.  Nor  was  it  womanly  to  hold  to  faith  in  the  maxim, 
that  beauty  unadorned  is  most  adorned.  The  father  had  often  occa- 
sion to  sigh  over  some  newly-bought  finery,  with  which  the  Sunday 
dresses  of  the  daughters  would  be  set  off;  and  there  were  not  unfre- 
quently  other  decided  indications  of  vanity  and  fondness  for  show, 
meet  for  earnest  exhortation  and  reproof.  It  were  an  endless  task 
to  follow  through  half  the  mortifications  which  Comfort  experienced, 
from  the  turn  which  affairs  were  taking  throughout  the  land. 

Comfort  Makepeace  was  naturally  gloomy,  from  his  birth,  and  his 
temperament  had  by  no  means  grown  lighter  in  his  old  age.  He 
grew  daily  more  unhappy  and  austere,  until  the  cloud  on  his  brow 
became  settled  and  irremovable.  The  spirit  of  irreligion  that  was 
abroad,  and  particularly  the  advances  it  had  made  within  the  circle 
of  his  own  family,  were  fast  wearing  upon  his  strength,  and  the  iron 
constitution  which  had  resisted  a  thousand  shocks,  gave  way  to  the 
force  of  mental  affliction. 

Comfort  Makepeace  died  lamented,  and,  as  in  a  thousand  other 
cases,  the  deceased  acquired  more  honor  than  the  living  had  gained 
respect.  One,  of  his  strongly-marked  character,  could  hardly  expect 
to  pass  through  life  without  experiencing  the  bitterness  of  enmity. 
Yet  his  uncompromising  independence  and  stem  integrity  won  for 
him  a  reverence  among  his  fellow  men,  which  few,  devoid  of  those 
qualities,  ever  receive.  The  confirmed  austerity  of  his  manners  did 
not  permit  him  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  friendship,  or  to  appreciate 
its  value.  The  bigoted  illiberality  with  which  his  religious  senti- 
ments were  marked,  suited  not  the  character  of  so  late  an  age  ;  but 
the  unimpeachable  honesty  of  his  faith  insured  it  from  obvious  dis- 
respect. Long  and  loud  were  hifi  dying  lamentations  over  the  faults 
of  the  age,  and  not  less  particularly  over  the  best  hope  that  the  rites 
and  observances  of  the  puritans  would  be  perpetuated  in  his  own 
family.  W.  a.  B. 
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MY     mother's     grave 


'  If  e'er  the  blest  to  eartb  descend, 
O  come,  my  mother  and  my  friend, 
And  God  by  thee  will  comfort  send, 
To  cheer  thfii  gloom! 

Epitaph  in  a  Counthv  Church-Tard. 

My  Mother !  o'er  thy  lowly  grave 

The  stormy  winds  may  blow, 
And  spreading  branches  rudely  wave, 

Nor  break  iny  rest  below. 
The  bird  that  mounts  on  joyous  wing, 

To  hail  the  rising  dav, 
Though  sweet  the  careless  warbler  vnagt 

Pours  not  for  thee  his  lay  I 

The  stranger,  as  with  pensive  eye. 

He  scans  thy  burial-stone, 
May  heave,  perchance,  a  transient  sigh 

For  sorrows  of  his  own  ; 
But  few  of  all  the  friendly  band 

Who  smiled  thy  face  to  see, 
Untouched  by  the  Destroyer's  hand, 

Remain  to  think  of  thee ! 

Yet  often,  mingling  with  the  crbwd 

Who  throng^  yon  house  of  prayer. 
In  humble  posture  thou  hast  bowed. 

And  loved  to  worship  there. 
The  solemn  notes  of  sacred  lays 

Which  through  those  arches  rung. 
Once  filled  thy  neart  with  grateful  praise, 

And  trembled  on  thy  tongue! 

And  oft  thy  sympathizing  breast 

The  passing  tiibute  gave, 
As  lightly  on  the  turf  thou  pressed, 

Which  covers  now  thy  grave  \ 
I  stood  beside  the  hallow^  ground, 

That  marks  thy  resting-piac& 
When  rolling  years  had  soothed  the  wound 

Which  Time  can  ne'er  efface. 

And  scenes  a  mother's  kindness  wove, 

When  life  and  hope  were  new, 
Bearing  the  record  of  her  love. 

Came  rising  to  my  view  : 
I  thought  on  all  thy  tender  care. 

Thy  nature  sweet  and  mild, 
Whicn  used  my  little  gnefs  to  share, 

And  blessed  me  when  a  child. 

Long,  long  within  the  silent  tomb 

Thy  cherished  form  has  laid. 
And  other  woes  have  chased  the  gloom 

That  dark  bereavement  made ; 
Vet  bright  to  Memory's  fond  survey 

Each  lineament  appears. 
As  when  it  shed  its  living  ray 

On  eyes  undimmed  by  tears ! 

No  more  the  buoyant  hopes  of  youth 

Their  wonted  joy  impart, 
And  childhood's  dream  of  changeless  truth 

Has  ceased  to  warm  my  heart ; 
But  while  its  languid  pulses  move^ 

Life's  crimson  tide  to  bear. 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  thy  leva 

Shall  still  be  treasured  there !  k. 
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brute  creatkm,  laid  hold  upon  a  loog  lance,  terminated  with  a  sharp  iron  goad,  long  as  my 
sword,  and  rushing  upon  the  beast,  drove  it  into  his  hinder  part.  At  that  yery  moment,  the 
chariot  of  the  Q,ueen,  containing  Zenobia  herself^  Juha,  and  the  other  princesses,  came 
suddenljT  against  the  column,  on  its  way  to  the  palace.  I  made  eyery  possible  siffn  to 
the  charioteer  to  turn  and  fly.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  infuriated  monster  snapped  the 
chains  that  held  him  to  the  stone  at  a  single  bound,  as  the  iron  entered  him,  and 
tnunpling  to  death  one  of  bis  drivers,  dashed  forward  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  the 
first  object  that  should  come  in  his  way.  That,  10  the  universal  terror  and  distractioa 
of  the  gathered,  but  now  scattered  and  fiying  crowds,  was  the  chariot  of  the  Queen.  Her 
moun^  guards,  at  the  first  onset  of  the  maddened  animal,  put  spurs  to  their  horses, 
and  by  quick  leaps  escaped.  The  horses  attached  to  the  chariot,  springing  forward  to 
do  the  same,  urged  by  the  lash  of  the  charioteer,  were  met  bv  the  elephant  with  straight- 
ened trunk  andtail,  who,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  wreathed  his  proboscis  around  the 
neck  of  the  first  he  encountered,  and  wrenching  him  from  bis  harness,  whirled  him  aloft, 
and  dashed  him  to  the  fi[round.  This  I  saw  was  the  moment  to  save  the  life  of  the 
Queen,  if  it  was  indeed  to  be  saved.  Snatching  from  a  flying  soldier  his  long  spear, 
and  knowing  well  the  temper  of  my  horse,  I  put  him  to  his  speed,  and  rmining  upon 
the  monster  as  he  disengaged  his  trunk  from  the  crushed  and  dying  Arabian  for  a  new 
assault,  I  drove  it  with  unerring  aim  into  his  eye,  and  through  that  opening  on  into  the 
brain.  He  fell  as  if  a  bolt  from  heaven  had  struck  him.  The  terrified  and  strugglinff 
horses  of  the  chariot  were  secured  by  the  now  returning  crowds,  and  the  Queen  with 
the  princesses  relieved  from  the  peril  which  was  so  imminent  and  bad  blanched  with  ter- 
ror every  cheek  but  Zenobia' s.  She  had  stood  the  while  —  I  was  told  —  there  being  no 
exertion  which  she  could  make — watching  with  eager  and  intense  gaze  my  moyements, 
upon  which  she  felt  that  their  safety,  perhaps  their  lives,  depended. 

"It  all  passed  in  a  moment.  Soon  as  I  drew  out  ray  spear  from  the  dying  animal,  the 
air  was  rent  with  the  shouts  of  the  surrounding  populace.  Surely,  at  that  moment  I 
was  the  greatest,  at  least  the  most  unfortunate,  man  in  Palmyra.  These  approving 
shouts,  but  still  more  the  few  words  uttered  by  Zenobia  and  Julia,  were  more  tnan  re- 
compense enough  for  the  small  service  I  had  performed;  especially,  however,  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Queen : 

"  *  But  come,  noble  Piso,  leave  not  the  work  half  done :  we  need  now  a  protector  for  the 
remainder  of  the  way.  Ascend,  if  you  will  do  us  such  pleasure,  and  join  us  to  the 
palace.' 

*'  I  needed  no  repeated  urging,  but  taking  the  offered  seat  —  whereupon  new  acclama- 
tions went  up  from  the  now  augmented  throngs  —  I  was  driven,  as  I  conceived,  in  a  sort 
of  triumph  to  the  palace,  where  passing  an  hour,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  held  more  than 
all  the  rest  of  my  life,  I  have  now  returned  to  my  apartment,  and  relate  what  has  hap- 
pened for  your  entertainment.  You  will  not  wonder  th^t  for  many  reasons  my  hand 
trembles,  and  my  letters  are  not  formed  with  their  accustomed  exactness." 

The  reader  would  scarcely  pardon  an  omission  to  record  the  return  of  Calpumius, 
the  captiye  brother  of  the  noble  Piso,  in  whose  fate  he  must  haye  become  deeply  inte- 
rested. While  at  the  palace,  soon  after  the  adventure  above  recorded,  the  writer  is 
interrupted  by  a  confused  noise  of  running  to  and  fro.  Presently,  some  one  with  a 
quick,  light  foot  approaches : 

"The  quick,  light  foot  by  which  I  was  disturbed,  was  Fausta's.  I  knew  it,  and  sprang 
to  the  door.  She  met  me  with  her  bright  and  glowing  countenance  bursting  with  ex- 
pression :  '  Calpumius !'  said  she,  '  your  orother,  is  here'  —  and  seizing  my  hand  drew  me 
to  the  apartment,  where  he  sat  by  the  side  of  Gracchus — Isaac,  with  his  inseparable 
pack,  standing  near. 

"  I  need  not,  as  I  cannot,  describe  our  meeting.  It  was  the  meeting  of  brothers — yet, 
of  strangers,  and  a  confiision  of  wonder,  curiosity,  vague  expectation,  and  doubt, 
possessed  the  soul  of  each.  I  trust  and  beUeve,  that  notwithstanding  the  difierent 
poUtical  bias  which  sways  each,  the  ancient  ties  which  bound  us  together  as  brothers  will 
again  unite  us.  The  countenance  of  Calpurnius,  though  dark  and  almost  stem  in  its 
general  expression,  yet  unbends  and  relaxes  frequently  aiui  suddenly,  in  a  manner  that 
impresses  vou  forcibly  with  an  inward  humanity  as  the  presidins  though  often  concealed 
quahty  of  iiis  nature.  I  can  trace  faintly  the  features  which  have  been  stamped  upon 
my  memory  —  and  the  form  too  —  chiefly  by  the  recollect^  scene  of  that  brignt  morn- 
ing, when  ne  with  our  elder  brother  and  venerable  parent,  gave  us  each  a  last  embrace^ 
as  they  started  for  the  tents  of  Valerian.  A  warmer  climate  has  deepened  the  olive  of 
his  complexion,  and  at  the  same  time  added  brilUancy  to  an  eye,  by  nature  soft  as  a 
woman's.  His  Persian  dress  increases  greatly  the  effect  of  his  rare  beauty,  yet  I  heartily 
wish  it  off.  as  it  contributes  more,  I  believe,  than  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  to  separata 
us.  He  will  not  seem  and  feel  as  a  brother,  tUl  he  returns  to  the  costume  of  his  native  land. 
How  great  this  power  of  mere  dress  is  upon  our  affections  and  our  regard,  you  caa 

^'oarself  bear  witness,  when  those  who  parted  from  you  to  travel  in  foreign  countries 
ava  returned  metamorphosed  into  Greeks,  Egyptians,  or  Persians,  according  to  the 
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think  ytMj,  Mir  ijuwri  <{ui):tiv  iKiiicr  tiicne  wnjiij^  .'  Trajan':?  T*iian  may  Mi^wcr  tnat.  Is 
Ihirru  no  painurMin  yui  uiivi;  :n  tiii'  ihniurri  ni  a  Jew  ?  W^.U  «v«ry  otner  coil  and  j:e  for 
wacuuiiiry,  arnJ  riijt:  ihe  Juw  ?  Buiif^v*)  nu;  ai^iL,  trxt?  prayers  wixicn  so  up  niom:n:ri 
^on,  and  lUtfhi,  for  tim  rt/Hiiiranon  of  Ji.'nutalem.  an*  nor  tiewt:r  tixan  thoiw  wbich  ^  up 
J*Row«  or  Pilfiiyra.  And  tlx..ir  •Jttfds*  art  not  lesw  —  for eTery  prayer  there  are  two 
"?*■    It  is  for  JeniMileiii,  that  you  bvhold  nie  thus  m  rajpf^  and  yet  nch.     Ic  is  for  her 

*  miT*  ^  1  >ni  thu  acTviiiit  of  ail,  and  the  dcorn  of  all ;  that  1  am  now  pinched  by  the 
IiSSrV'*^^!**"''" "**  nw  Korchcd  by  the  heats  o£  Asia,  and  burud  beneath  ihc 

'^  tw  OHML    All  that  I  havt  and  am  ia  for  Jcnuaiflin.    And  in  celling  >-ou  of 
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myself,  I  have  told  vou  of  my  tribe.    What  we  do  and  are,  is  not  for  ourselyes,  but  for 
our  country.    Frienos,  the  hour  of  redemption  draweth  nigh  !* " 

Soon  after  Calpurnius's  return  —  who  has  imbibed  a  hatred  of  Rome  during  his  long 
captivity,  and  who  espouses  Zenobia's  cause  with  great  zeal —  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dors leave  Palmyra,  bearing  with  them,  from  the  Clueen  to  Aurellan,  a  virtual  declara- 
tion of  war.  The  busy  note  of  preparation  for  eontest  resounds  through  the  city,  the 
whole  aspect  of  which  is  changed.  Even  Fausta  makes  ready  for  battle,  and  dons 
her  armor.  Of  the  latter,  and  how  it  became  the  noble  Palmyrene  maiden,  the  an* 
nexed  extracts  speak : 

"  As  I  descended  to  the  apartment  where  we  take  together  our  morning  meal,  and 
which  we  ^ere  now  for  the  last  time  to  partake  in  each  other's  company,  I  found  Fausta 
already  there,  and  surveving  with  sparkling  eyes  and  a  flushed  cheek,  a  suit  of  the  most 
brilliant  armor,  which,  havmg  been  made  dv  the  Queen's  workmen,  and  by  her  order, 
had  just  now  been  brought  and  delivered  to  ner. 

*'  'I  asked  the  honor/  said  the  person  with  whom  she  was  conversing,  'to  bring  it 
myself,  who  have  made  it  with  the  same  care  as  the  Queen's,  of  the  same  materials, 
and  after  the  same  fashion.  So  it  was  her  order  to  do.  It  will  set,  ladv,  beUeve  me, 
as  easy  as  a  riding  dress,  though  it  will  be  all  of  the  most  impenetrable  steel.  The 
polish  too,  is  such,  that  neither  arrow  nor  javelin  need  be  feared ;  they  can  but  touch  and 
glance.  Hercules  could  not  indent  this  surface.  Let  me  reveal  to  you  diverse  secret  and 
perfect  springs  and  clasps,  the  use  of  which  you  should  be  well  acquainted  with.  Yet 
It  differs  not  so  much  from  that  hi  which  you  have  performed  your  exercises,  but  what 
you  will  readily  comprehend  the  manner  of  its  adjustment.' " 

♦  *  «  ♦ 

"  She  was  now  a  beautiful  vision  to  behold  as  ever  lighted  upon  the  earth.  Her  armor 
revealed  with  exactness  the  perfection  of  her  form,  and  to  her  uncommon  beauty  added 
its  own,  being  of  the  most  brilliant  steel,  and  frequently  studded  with  jewels  of  dazzUnff 
lustre.  Her  ^ex  was  revealed  only  by  her  hair,,  which  parting  over  her  forehead,  feu 
toward  either  eye,  and  then  was  drawn  up  and  buried  in  her  helmet  The  ease  with  which 
she  moved,  showed  how  well  she  had  accustomed  herself  by  frequent  exercises,  to  the 
cumbrous  load  she  bore.  I  could  hardly  believe,  as  she  paced  the  apartment,  issuing 
her  final  orders  to  her  slaves  and  attendants,  who  pressed  around,  that  I  was  looking 
upon  a  woman  reared  in  all  the  luxury  of  the  East.  Much  as  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  sight  of  Zenobia  performing  the  part  of  an  emperor,  I  found  it  difficult  to  per- 
suade  myself;  that  when  I  looked  upon  Fausta,  changmg  so  completely  her  sex,  it  was 
any  thing  more  than  an  illusion." 

We  make  the  following  striking  extract,  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting  it  with  a 
kindred  picture,  though  reversed  : 

"  The  city  itself  was  all  pouring  forth  upon  the  plains  in  its  vicinity.  The  crowds 
choked  the  streets  as  they  passed  out,  so  that  our  progress  was  slow.  Arriving  at 
length,  we  turned  toward  the  pavilion  of  the  Queen^  pitched  oyer  against  the  centre  of 
the  army.  There  we  stood,  joined  by  others,  awaiting  her  arrival  —  for  she  had  not  yet 
k'ft  the  palace.  We  had  not  stood  long,  before  the  braying  of  trumpets  and  other  war- 
like instruments  announced  her  approach.  We  turned,  and  looking  toward  the  gate  of 
the  city,  through  which  we  had  but  now  passed,  saw  Zenobia,  having  on  either  side 
Longious  and  Zabdas,  and  preceded  and  followed  by  a  select  troop  of  horse,  advancing 
at  her  usual  speed  toward  the  pavilion.  She  was  mounted  upon  her  far-famed  white 
Numidian.  for  power  an  elephant,  for  endurance  a  dromedary,  for  fleetness  a  very  Ni- 
ccean,  ana  who  had  been  her  companion  in  all  the  battles  by  which  she  had  gained  her 
renown  and  her  empire. 

"Calpumius  was  beside  himself:  he  had  not  before  seen  her  when  assuming  all  her 
state.  '  Did  eye  ever  look  upon  aught  so  like  a  celestial  apparition  7  It  is  a  descent 
from  other  regions;  lean  swear  'tis  no  mortal — still  less  a  woman.  Fausta — this 
puts  to  shame  your  eulogies,  swollen  as  I  termed  them.' 

**  I  did  not  wonder  at  his  amazement,  for  I  myself  shared  it,  though  1  had  seen  her  so 
often.  The  object  that  approached  us,  truly  seemed  rather  a  moving  blaze  of  light  than 
an  armed  woman,  which  the  eye  and  the  reason  declared  it  to  be,  with  such  gorgeous 
magnificence  was  she  arra^red.  The  whole  art  of  the  armorer  had  been  exhausted  m  her 
appointments.  The  caparison  of  her  steed,  sheathed  with  burnished  gold,  and  thick 
studded  with  precious  stones  of  every  various  hue,  reflected  an  almost  mtolerable  splen- 
dor, as  the  rays  of  a  hot  morning  sun  fell  upon  it.  She  too,  herself,  being  clothed  in 
armor  of  polished  steel,  whose  own  fiery  brightness  was  doubled  by  the  oiamonds  — 
that  was  the  only  iewel  she  wore — sown  with  profusion  all  over  its  more  prominent 
parts,  could  be  gazed  upon  scarcely  with  more  ease  than  the  sun  himself^  whose  beams 
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fl  Vuyar*  —  biu  uMNb  ptfiUiMfe  :iJ  Um  (wmcuwsa  wirh  which 

^  bm  mnmf,  iU\%  or  nuMor,  'jb  finuhcd. 
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respecting  both  arms,  armor,  and  apparel.    Julia  beheld  it,  if  with  sorrow,  with  piidv 
idso. 

"  '  Between  an  array  like  this,'  she  said,  '  so  appointed,  and  so  led  and  inflamed,  and 
another  like  that  of  Home,  cumins  up  under  a  leader  like  Aurelian,  how  sharp  and 
deadly  must  be  the  encounter!  What  a  multitude  of  this  and  that  livins  host,  now 
glorious  in  the  blaze  of  arms,  and  burning  with  desires  of  conquest,  will  fEilTand  perish, 
pierced  by  weapons,  or  crushed  hy  elephants,  nor  aver  hear  the  snout  of  victory !  A 
norrid  death,  winding  up  a  feverish  dream.  And  of  that  number,  how  likely  to  be 
Fausta  and  ZenobiaJ" 

After  some  delay,  during  which  lime  all  Palmyra  is  vibrating  between  hope  and 
fear,  intelligence  is  brought  of  a  battle  before  Antioch,  between  the  forces  of  2^nobia 
and  Aurelian,  in  which  the  army  of  the  former  is  completely  routed,  and  compelled 
to  retreat  upon  Emesa.    Thesa  events  are  thus  narrated : 

"  Upon  the  approach  of  Aurelian,  the  several  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  which  by 
negotiation  and  conquest  had  by  Zenobia  been  connected  with  her  kingdom,  immedi- 
ately returned  to  their  former  allegiance.  The  cities  opened  their  gates,  ana  admitted 
the  armies  of  the  conqueror.  Tyana  alone,  of  all  the  Queen's  dominions  in  that  miar* 
ter,  opposed  the  progress  of  the  Emperor,  and  this  strong-hold  was  soon  bv  treachery 
delivered  into  his  power.  Thence  he  pressed  on  without  pause  to  Antioch,  where  he 
found  the  Q,ueen  awaiting  him.  A  battle  immediately  ensued.  At  first,  the  Queen's 
forces  obtamed  decided  advantages,  and  victory  seemed  ready  to  declare  for  her,  as 
always  befora  when  the  gods  decreed  otherwue,  and  the  day  was  lost  —  but  lost  in 
the  indignant  language  of  the  Queen,  'not  in  fair  and  honorable  fight,  but  through  the 
baseness  of  a  stratagem  rather  to  have  been  expected  from  a  Carthaginian  than  the 
great  Aurehan.'  'Our  troops,' she  writes,  'had  driven  the  enemy  from  his  ground  at 
every  point.  Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  Aurelian,  and  the  prodigies  ox  valor  by 
which  he  distinguished  himself  anew,  and  animated  bis  soldiers,  our  cavalry,  led  by  the 
incomparable  Zabdas,  bore  him  and  his  legions  backward  till  apparently  discomfited 
by  the  violence  of  the  onset,  the  Roman  horse  gave  way  and  fled  m  all  directions.  The 
snout  of  victory  arose  from  our  ranks,  which  now  dissolved,  and  in  the  disorder  of  a 
flushed  and  conquering  army,  scattered  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  flying  foe.  Now,  when 
too  late,  we  saw  the  treachery  of  the  enemy.  Our  horse,  heavy-armed,  as  you  know-y- 
were  led  on  by  the  retreating  Romans  into  a  broken  and  marshy  mund,  where  their 
movements  were  in  every  way  impeded,  and  thousands  were  suddenly  fixed  immovable 
in  the  deep  morass.  At  this  moment,  the  enemy,  by  preconcerted  signals,  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity  —  behi^  light-armed  —  formed  ^  and,  returning  upon  our  now  scattered 
and  broken  forces,  made  horrible  slaughter  of  all  who  had  pushed  farthest  from  the 
main  body  of  the  arm  v.  Dismay  seized  our  soldiers  —  the  panic  spread  —  increased 
by  the  belief  that  a  fresn  army  had  come  up  and  was  entering  the  field,  and  our  whole 
duty  centered  upon  forming  and  covering  our  retreat.  This,  chiefly  through  the  con- 
duct of  Calpumius  Piso,  was  safely  effected ;  the  Romans  being  kept  at  bay  while  we 
drew  together,  and  then  under  cover  of  the  approaching  night,  fell  back  to  a  new  and 
strong  position. 

"  '  I  attempt  not,  Lone^nus,  to  make  that  better  which  is  bad,  I  reveal  the  whole 
truth,  not  softening  or  withholdin&r  a  single  feature  of  it,  that  your  mind  may  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  exact  state  of  our  afiairs,  and  know  how  to  form  its  judgments.  Make 
that  which  I  write  public,  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  that  shall  seem  best  to  you. 

** '  After  mature  cfeUberation,  we  have  determined  to  retreat  farther  yet.  and  take  up 
our  position  under  the  walls  of  Emesa.  Here,  I  trust  in  the  gods  we  shall  redeem  that 
which  we  have  lost.' 

"  In  a  letter  to  Julia,  the  Queen  says,  'Fausta  has  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  battle: 
selfishly,  perhaps,  dividing  her  from  Piso,  she  has  shared  my  tent  and  my  fortunes,  ana 
has  proved  herself  worthy  of  every  confidence  that  has  been  reposed  in  her.  Sne  is 
my  mseparable  companion  in  the  tent,  in  the  field,  and  on  the  road,  by  night  and  by 
day.  Ghve  not  way  to  despondencv,  dear  Julia.  Fortune,  which  has  so  Ions  smiled 
upon  me,  is  not  now  about  to  forsake  me.  There  is  no  day  so  long  and  bright,  that 
clouds  do  not  sail  by  and  cast  their  httle  shadows.  But  the  sun  is  behind  them.  Our 
army  is  olill  great  and  in  good  heart.  The  soldiers  receive  me,  whenever  I  appear,  with 
their  customary  acclamations.  Fausta  shares  this  enthusiasm.  Wait  without  anxiety 
or  fear  for  news  firom  Emesa.' " 

But  Zenolna  is  again  destined  to  defeat,  and  soon  after  writes  from  Emesa :  '  Our 
cavalry  were  at  first  victorious,  as  before  at  Antioch.  The  Roman  horse  were 
routed.  But  the  infantry  of  Aurelian,  in  number  greatly  superior  to  ours,  falling 
upon  our  ranks  when  deprived  of  the  support  of  the  cavaby,  obtained  an  easy  vic- 
tory ;  while  their  horse,  rallying  and  increased  by  reinforcements  from  Antioch, 
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the  loud  acclaim.  It  reached  the  ears  of  Fausta,  who,  starting  and  looking  upward, 
caught  mv  eye  just  as  she  passed,  beneath  the  arch  of  the  vast  gateway.  I  then 
descendeafirom  my  tower  of  observation,  and  joined  (he  crowds  who  thronged  the  close 
ranks,  as  they  filed  along  the  streets  of  the  city.  I  pressed  upon  the  steps  of  my 
friends,  never  beinff  able  to  keep  my  eves  from  the  forms  of  those  I  loved  so  well,  whom 
I  had  so  feared  to  lose,  and  so  rejoiced  to  behold  returned  alive  and  unhurt 

"AH  day  the  army  has  continued  pouring  into  the  city,  and  beside  the  army  greater 
crowds  stul  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs,  who,  knowing  that  before  another  day 
ahallend,  the  Romans  may  encamp  before  the  walls,  are  scattering  in  all  directions — 
multitudes  taking  refuge  in  the  city,  but  greater  numbers  still  mounted  upon  elephantSi 
camels,  dromedaries  and  horsesj.  flying  into  the  country  to  the  north.  The  whole 
region  as  fiir  as  the  eye  can  reach,  seems  in  commotion,  as  if  society  were  dissolved, 
and  breaking  up  from  its  foundations.  The  noble  and  the  rich,  whose  means  are  ample, 
gather  tG«ettter  their  valuables,  and  with  their  children  andf  friends,  seek  the  nearest 
parts  of  Mesopotamia,  where  they  will  remain  in  safety  till  the  siege  shall  be  raised. 
The  poor,  and  such  as  cannot  reach  the  Euphrates,  flock  into  the  city,  bringing  with 
them  what  little  of  provisions  or  money  they  may  possess,  and  are  quartered  upon  the 
inhabitants,  or  take  up  a  temporary  abode  in  the  open  squares,  or  m  the  courts  and 
portiood  of  palaces  and  temples — the  softness  and  seremty  of  the  climate  rendering 
even  so  much  as  the  shelter  of  a  tent  superfluous.  But  by  this  vast  influx  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  cannot  be  less  than  doubled,  and  I  should  tremble  for  the  means  of 
wabmstfoee  for  so  large  a  multitude,  did  I  not  know  the  inexhaustible  magazines  of  com, 
laid  up  by  the  prudent  foresight  of  the  Q,ueen,  in  anticipation  of  the  possible  occurrence 
of  the  emergency  which  has  now  arrived.  A  long  time  —  longer  than  he  himself 
would  be  able  to  subsLst  his  army,  must  Aurelian  lie  before  Palmyra,  ere  he  can  hope  to 
reduce  it  by  famine.  What  impression  his  engines  may  be  able  to  make  upon  the 
walls,  remains  to  be  seen." 

The  arrival  of  the  Palmyrene  army  is  soon  followed  by  that  of  Aurelian,  which 
presently  surround  the  city,  and  under  cover  of  shields,  attempt  to  undermine  and 
scale  the  walls.    But  they  are  foiled : 

**  It  is  incredible  the  variety  and  ingenuity  of  the  contrivances  by  which  the  Queen's 
forces  beatofl*  and  rendered  ineffectual  all  the  successive  movements  of  the  enemy,  in 
their  attempts  to  surmount  the  walls.  Not  only  from  every  part  of  the  wall  were 
showers  of  arrows  discharged  from  the  bows  of  experienced  archere,  but  from  engines 
also,  by  which  they  were  driven  to  a  much  greater  distance,  and  with  great  increase  of 
force^ 

'*  This  soon  rendered  every  attack  of  this  nature  useless  and  worse,  and  their  eflbrts 
were  then  concentrated  upon  the  several  gates  which  simultaneous! v  were  attempted  to 
be  broken  in,  fired,  or  undermined.  But  here  a^in,  as  often  as  these  attempts  were 
renewed,  were  they  defeated,  and  great  destruction  made  of  those  engaged  m  them. 
The  troops  approached,  as  is  usuaC  covered  completely,  or  buried  rather,  oeneath  their 
shields.  They  were  suflered  to  form  directly  under  the  walls,  and  actually  commence 
their  work  of  destruction,  when  suddenly  from  the  towers  ojf  the  gates,  and  through 
channels  constructed  for  the  purpose  in  every  part  of  the  masonry,  torrents  of  liquid 
fire  were  poured  upon  the  iron  roof,  beneath  which  the  soldiers  worked.  This  at  first 
they  endured.  The  melted  substances  ran  off  from  the  polished  surface  of  the  shields, 
and  the  stones  which  were  dashed  upon  them  from  engines,  after  ratthng  and  bounding 
over  their  heads,  rolled  harmless  to  the  ground.  But  there  was  in  reserve  a  foe  which 
they  could  not  encounter.  When  it  was  found  that  the  fiery  streams  flowed  down  the 
slanting  sides  of  the  shell,  penetrating  scarcely  at  all  through  the  crevices  of  the  well- 
joined  shields,  it  was  sugg^ted  by  the  ingenious  Periander,  that  there  should  first  be 
thrown  down  a  quantity  of  pitch,  in  a  half  melted  state,  by  which  the  whole  surface  of 
the  roof  should  be  completely  covered^  and  which  should  then,  by  a  fresh  discharge  of 
fire,  be  set  in  a  blaze,  tne  effect  of  which  must  be  to  heat  the  shields  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  could  neither  be  held,  nor  the  heat  beneath  endured  by  the  miners.  This  was 
immediatelv  resorted  to  at  all  the  gates,  and  the  success  was  complete.  For  no  sooner 
was  the  cofd  pitch  set  on  fire  and  constantly  fed  by  fresh  quantities  from  above,  than 
the  heat  became  insupportable  to  those  below,  who  suddenly  letting  go  their  hold,  and 
breaking  away  from  their  compacted  form,  in  hope  to  escape  from  the  stifling  heat,  the 
burning  substance  then  poured  in  upon  them,  and  vast  numbers  perished  miserably  upon 
the  spot,  or  ran  burning,  and  howling  with  pain,  toward  the  camp.  The  slaughter 
made  was  very  great,  ana  very  terrible  to  behold." 

Aurelian  next  encompasses  the  city  with  a  double  ditch  and  rampart,  in  the  con- 
struction of  which  he  is  often  interrupted  by  the  frequent  sallies  of  the  Palmyrenes 
from  the  gates.     These  preparations  and  their  success  are  thus  described : 

''The  Roman  works  ars  at  length  completed.    Every  lofty  palm  tree,  every  cedart 
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sault  was  made  by  the  whole  army  upon  every  part  of  the  walls.  Every  enjnne  kno^n 
to  our  modem  methods  of  attackiog  walled  cities,  was  brought  to  bear.  Towers  con- 
structed in  the  former  manner  were  wheeled  up  to  the  walls.  Battering  rams  of  enor- 
mous size,  those  who  worked  them  being  protected  by  sheds  of  hide,  thundered  on  all 
■ides  at  the  gates  and  walls.  Language  fails  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  energy,  the  fury, 
the  madness  of  the  onset.  The  Roman  army  seemed  as  if  but  one  beinff,  with  such 
equal  courage  and  contempt  of  danger  and  of  death,  was  the  dreadful  work  performed. 
But  the  Queen's  defences  nave  again  proved  superior  to  all  the  power  of  Aureliao.  Her 
enfipnes  have  dealt  death  and  rum  in  awful  measure  among  the  assailants.  The  moat 
and  the  surrounding  plain  are  filled  and  covered  with  the  b^es  of  the  slain.  As  night 
came  on  after  a  long  day  of  uninterrupted  conflict,  the  troops  of  Aurehan,  baffled'and 
defeated  at  every  pomt,  withdrew  to  their  tents^  and  left  the  city  to  repose. 

"  The  temples  of  the  gods  have  resounded  with  songs  of  thanksg^ivmg  for  this  new 
deUverance,  garlands  have  been  hung  around  their  images,  and  gifts  laid  upon  their 
altars.  Jews  and  Christians,  Persians  and  Egyptians,  after  the  manner  of  their  wor- 
ship, have  added  their  voices  to  the  general  chorus. 

"  Again  there  has  been  a  pause.  The  Romans  have  rested  after  the  late  fierce  assault 
to  recover  strength,  and  the  citv  has  breathed  free.  Many  are  filled  with  new  courage 
and  hope,  and  the  diaoontentea  spirits  are  silenced.  The  praises  of  Zenobia,  next  to 
those  of  the  gods,  fill  every  mouth.  The  streets  ring  witn  songs  composed  in  her 
honor." 

The  Persian  army  is  next  day  seen  by  Fausta  and  Piso,  from  the  towers,  whence 
the  eye  commanded  the  whole  plain,  to  be  approaching  to  the  relief  of  Zenobia.  They 
encounter  the  Roman  army^,  and  terrible  slaughter  ensues ;  while,  at  a  signal  from  the 
Glueen,  who  with  half  the  population  of  Palmyra  are  on  the  walls,  Zabdas,  at  the 
head  oi  all  the  flower  of  the  Palmyra  cavalry,  pours  forth  from  the  gates,  followed 
closely  by  the  infantry,  the  battle  meanwhile  raging  fiercely  between  the  walls  and  the 
Roman  entrenchments,  as  well  as  beyond  But  the  Palmyrenes  are  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter;  the  routed  army  press  back  into  the  city,  and  the  gates  are  closed  upon  the 
pursuers.  In  the  evening,  at  the  house  of  Gracchus,  where  the  events  of  the  day  are 
discussed,  Calpurnius,  who  had  been  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  but  had  escaped 
unhurt,  relates  the  fate  of  Zabdas.    The  scene  is  one  for  the  pencil : 

"Calpurnius  had  been  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  but  had  escaped  unhurt.  He  was 
near  Zaodas  when  he  fell,  and  revenged  his  death  by  hewing  down  the  soldier  who  had 
pierced  him  with  his  lance. 

'*  *  Zabdas,'  said  Calpurnius,  when  in  the  evening  we  recalled  the  sad  events  of  the 
day.  'was  not  instantlv  killed  by  the  thrust  of  the  spear,  but  falling  backward  from 
his  horse,  found  strength  and  life  enough  remaining  to  raise  himself  upon  his  knee,  and 
cheer  me  on,  as  I  flew  to  revenge  his  death  upon  the  retreating  Roman.  As  I  returned 
to  him,  havinj^  completed  my  task,  he  had  sunk  upon  the  ground,  but  was  still  living, 
and  bis  eye  bright  with  its  wonted  fire.  I  raised  him  in  my  arms,  and  lifting  him  upon 
my  horse,  movid  toward  the  sate,  intending  to  bring  him  within  the  walls.  But  he  pre- 
sently entreated  me  to  desist 

"  *I  die,'  said  he,  'it  is  all  in  vain,  noble  Piso.  Lay  me  at  the  root  of  this  tree,  and 
that  shall  be  my  bed,  and  its  shaft  my  monument.' 

"  I  took  him  from  the  horse  as  he  desired. 

"  'Place  me,'  said  he,  'with  my  back  against  the  tree,  and  mv  face  toward  the  en- 
trenchments, that  while  I  hve  I  mav  see  the  battle  —  Piso,  tell  the  Q,ueen  that  to  the 
last  hour  I  am  true  to  her.  It  has  Seen  my  glory  in  life  to  Uve  but  for  her,  and  my 
death  is  a  happiness,  dying  for  her.  Her  imafife  swims  before  me  now,  and  over  her 
hovers  a  winded  victory.  The  Romans  fly  —  I  Knew  it  would  be  so  —  the  dogs  cannot 
stand  beibre  the  cavalry  of  Palmyra — they  never  could —  they  fled  at  Antk>ch.  Hark ! 
there  are  the  shouts  of*^  triumph  —  bring  me  my  horse  —  Zenobia !  live  and  reign  for 
ever!* 

"  *  With  these  words  his  head  fell  upon  his  bosom,  and  he  died.  I  returned  to  the 
conflict ;  but  it  had  become  a  rout,  and  I  was  borne  along  with  the  rushing  throng  to- 
ward the  gates.' " 

Subsequently,  an  Armenian  army,  which  had  come  to  relieve  Zenobia,  are  seen 
from  the  towers  to  strike  their  tents,  throw  down  their  allegiance  to  the  Clueen,  and 
join  the  army  of  Aurelian.  The  following  picture  of  the  besieged  city  affords  a 
•kriking  contrast  to  the  brilliant  metropolis  which  our  readers  have  seen  described  in 
tefinmer  letters: 

'*Thii  laat  hae  proved  a  heavier  blow  to  Palmyra  than  the  former.    It  shows  that 
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tliMr  '.iMiiiK  .«  rKf^aiilftd  >ty  'li<:  j]i:i«!it)orin({  powan  aa  a  Umng  one,  or  alzvady  lost,  and 
iliai  iiii|«fs,  vi  im  4a  i\  M-titi«i  i|i'fij  '!u:ir  f'nt:fiaiy  .-ntcniusition,  muiit  be  abandoned.  The 
''II y  '«  dittriii  uuii  imt.  .iliiinNi  :iil  The  lurnib  >il'  inuiuitry  having  cwiHpdy  the  inhabitants 
Alt!  i^iijiiiy  wrt-irii<^t  ihioii^ti  thijr  uiti-tMHiury  idleneha;  rhey  can  do  Utile  but  die  and 
liiiHiil  -iVf-r  Hull  |iii-H(riii  iii'iiMv.-iiKiiih.  anil  nimr  th«ir  dark  hodiiigs  touching  the  furore. 
All  aifiiuiU  -mI  unyty  liavi:  rj-sim-A.  Tiiuy  wt:u  •jbfumed  iheir  tfubssrence  by  miniatenng 
111  iiif.  iiit-uauKfb  «ti  uilirni,  iir't  iiuw  iUi<  tirHi  tu  Hiitier — for  there  are  none  to  employ 
ilifii  tHiviira.  HiiKftiM,  winch  liiii  u  litili;  whilu  ;ii£0  reHoiuided  with  noteeof  muaic  and 
ilin  liiiiil  ItttifftiirT  lit  rhiiNir  wiiii  liViil  lu  pli-nNiire,  an;  now  dull  and  deserted.  The  brilliant 
aliii|ia  iiri:  f*tiiM4l,  ilin  lijuuiuniH  tiiiMiikm,  rlii;  I'cirtico  MJitary  —  or  they  are  frequented  by 
ft  itiw  Willi  iBwiii  III  ilii:m  trhiL'tly  III  wlulu  away  iMime  Dt*  the  melancholy  houxa  that 
liHiiii  u|iiiii  ihrir  liniidrt.  And  ihum;  who  nm  abroad  seem  not  like  the  same  people, 
't'lirai  aic|i  IB  iiiiw  tiit-nmitril  luul  -tliiw,  ilif  hrud  hent,  no  siaiutaiiun  greets  the  paanng 
■iiauijnr  iir  iu'i|iiauiiuui-r,  oi-  tiiily  .i  irw  i*nid  wnnia  ot  inquiry,  which  pass  from  cokL 
lipH  ill  til  ottjn  lUi  i-iiUt.     A|iuihv  -  U'lhur^y  —  atupur  —  acein  fast  settling  over  alL^ 
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last  raoment,  ere  the  gates  were  shut,  had  fled  and  were  flying  to  escape  the  impending 
desolation.  All  bore  the  appearance  of  a  city  taken  by  surprise  and  utterly  unprepared  — 
as  we  doubted  not  was  the  case  from  what  we  had  observed  of  its  actual  state,  and  from 
the  suddenness  of  Aurehan's  return  and  approach." 

*  *  ♦  * 

^*  After  one  day  of  preparation  and  one  of  assault  the  city  has  fallen,  and  Aurelian  again 
entered  in  trumph.  This  time  in  the  spirit  of  revenge  and  retaliation.  It  is  evident,  as  we 
look  on  horror-struck,  that  no  quarVer  is  given,  but  that  a  general  massacre  has  been  or- 
dered both  of  soldier  and  citizen.  We  can  behold  whole  herds  of  the  defenceless  populace 
escaping  from  the  gates  or  over  the  walls,  only  to  be  pursued — hunted — and  slaughtered 
by  the  remorseless  soldiers.  And  thousands  upon  thousands  have  we  seen  driven  over 
the  walls,  or  burled  from  the  battlements  of  the  lofty  towers  to  perish^  dashed  upon  the 
rocks  below.  Fausta  cannot  endure  these  sights  of  norror,  but  retires  and  hides  herself 
in  her  apartments. 

"  No  sooner  had  the  evenine  of  this  fatal  day  set  in,  than  a  new  scene  of  terrific  subli- 
mity opened  before  us,  as  we  Beheld  flames  beginning  to  ascend  from  every  ^oart  of  the 
dty.  They  ffrew  and  spread  till  they  presently  appeared  to  wrap  all  obiects  alike  in  one 
vast  sheet  of  fire.  Towers,  pinnacles,  and  domes,  after  glittering  awhile  in  the  fierce 
blaze,  one  after  another  fell  and  disappeared  in  the  general  ruin.  The  Temple  of  the  Sun 
stood  lone  untouched,  shining  almost  with  the  brr^tness  of  the  sun  itself,  its  poKshed 
shafts  ana  sides  reflecting  the  surrounding  fire  with  an  intense  brilliancy.  We  hoped 
that  it  might  escape,  and  were  certain  that  it  would,  unless  fired  from  within  —  as  from 
its  insulated  position  the  flames  from  the  neighboring  buildings  could  not  reach  it.  But 
we  watched  not  long  ere  from  its  western  extremity  the  fire  broke  forth,  and  warned  us 
that  that  peerless  monument  of  human  genius,  like  all  else,  would  soon  crumble  to  the 
ground.  To  our  amazement,  however,  and  joy,  the  flames,  after  having  made  great 
progress,  were  suddenly  arrested,  and  by  some  cause  extinguished  —  and  the  vast  pile 
stood  towering  in  the  centre  of  the  desolation,  of  double  size,  as  it  seemed,  frojn  the  fall 
and  disappearance  of  so  many  of  the  surrounding  structures. 

" '  This,'  said  Fausta,  '  is  the  act  of  a  rash  and  passionate  man.  Aurelian,  before  to- 
morrow's sun  has  set,  will  himself  repent  it.  What  a  single  night  has  destroyed,  a  cen- 
tury could  not  restore.  This  blighted  and  ruined  capital,  as  long  as  its  crumbling  re- 
mams  shall  attract  the  gaze  of  the  traveller,  will  utter  a  blasting  malediction  upon  the 
name  and  memory  of  Aurelian.  Hereafter  he  will  be  known,  not  as  conqueror  of  the 
East,  and  the  restorer  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  as  the  executioner  of  Longinus  and 
the  ruthless  destroyer  of  Palmyra.' " 

After  Aurelian  has  again  departed  with  his  army  for  Rome,  the  noble  Piso  and 
Fausta  re- visit  the  devoted  capital.  How  horribly  graphic  the  description  of  its  de- 
solation : 

"  For  more  than  a  mile  before  we  reached  the  gates,  the  roads,  and  the  fields  on 
either  hand,  were  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  those  who,  in  their  attempts  to  escape,  had 
been  overtaken  by  the  enemy  and  slain.  Many  a  group  of  bodies  did  we  notice,  evidently 
those  of  a  family,  the  parents  and  the  children,  who,  hoping  to  reach  in  company  some 
place  of  security,  had  all  —  and  without  resistance  apparently  —  fallen  a  sacrifice  to 
the  relentless  fury  of  their  pursuers.  Immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  walls  and 
under  them,  the  earth  was  concealed  from  the  eye  by  the  multitudes  of  the  slain,  and 
all  objects  were  stained  with  the  one  hue  of  blood.  Upon  passing  the  gates  and  enter- 
ing within  those  walls  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  enioracing  in  their 
wide  and  graceful  sweep,  the  most  beautiful  city  of  the  world,  my  eye  met  naught  but 
black  and  smoking  ruins,  fallen  houses  and  temples,  the  streets  choked  with  piles  of 
stUl  blazing  timbers  and  the  half-burned  bodies  of  tne  dead.  As  I  penetrated  farther 
into  the  heart  of  the  dty,  and  to  its  better  built  and  more  spacious  quarters,  I  found  the 
destruction  to  be  less  —  that  the  principal  streets  were  standing,  and  many  of  the  more 
distinguished  structures.  But  every  where  —  in  the  streets  —  upon  the  porticos  of 
private  and  public  dwelUngs  —  upon  the  steps  and  within  the  very  walls  of  the  temples 
of  every  faith  —  in  all  places,  the  most  sacred  as  well  as  the  most  common,  lay  the 
mangled  carcasses  of  the  wretched  inhabitants.  None,  apparently,  bad  been  spared. 
'The  aged  were  there,  with  their  bald  or  silvered  heads — little  children  and  infants  — 
women,  the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  good  —  all  were  there,  slaughtered  in  every  imagi- 
nable way,  and  presenting  to  the  eye  spectacles  of  horror  and  of  grief  enough  to  break 
the  heart  and  craze  the  brain.  For  one  could  not  but  go  back  to  the  day  and  the  hour 
when  they  died,  and  suffer  with  these  innocent  thousands,  a  part  of  what  they  suffered 
when  the  gates  of  the  dty  giving^  way,  the  infuriated  soldiery  poured  in,  and  with  death 
written  in  their  faces  and  clamoring  on  their  tongues,  thdr  quiet  houses  were  invadnl, 
and  resisting  or  unredsting,  they  all  fell  together  beneath  the  murderous  knives  of  the 
savage  foe.  What  shrieks  then  rent  and  filled  the  air  —  what  prayers  of  agony  went 
vp  to  the  gods  for  life  to  those  whose  ears  on  mercy's  side  were  adders'  —  what 
pivciBg  aajiylicationa  that  life  might  be  taken  and  honor  spared.    The  apartments  of 
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the  rich  and  ihe  noble  presented  the  most  harrowing  spectacles,  where  the  inmatefl, 
delicately  nurtured  and  knowing  of  danger,  evil,  and  wrong  only  by  name  and  reporL 
had  first  endurwl  all  that  nature  most'abhors,  and  then  there  where  their  soula  had 
difd,  wen.'  slain  by  their  brutal  violator*  with  every  circumstance  of  most  demoniac 
cruelty.  Happy  for  those  who,  like  Gracchus,  foresaw  the  tempest  and  fled-  Theae 
calamities  have  falk'n  chiefly  upon  the  adherents  of  Antiochus;  but  among  them,  aims ! 
were  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  honored  families  of  the  capital.  Their  bodies  now 
lie  blackened  and  bloated  upon  their  door-stones  —  their  own  nails  have  become  their 
tombs." 

The  next  letter  is  from  Piso,  at  Rome,  to  Fausta,  at  Palmyra,  descriptive  of  Au- 
relian's  triimiphnnt  entry  into  Rome.  We  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  place  this 
magnificent  picture  before  our  reaiiers  : 

'*The  8un  of  Italy  nevtT  poiu^d  a  flood  of  more  golden  light  upon  thf  great  capital 
and  its  surrounding  plains  than  on  the  day  of  Aurelian's  triumph.  The  airs  of  Palmyra 
were  never  more  soft.  The  whole  city  was  early  abroad,  and  added  to  our  own  over- 
grown population,  there  were  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  neiehborins  towns  and  cities, 
and  straniiers  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  9o  that  it  was  wi^difficiuty  and  labor  only, 
and  no  little  danger  too,  that  the  spectacle  could  be  seen.  I  obtained  a  poation  opposite 
the  capiti^l,  from  which  1  could  observe  the  whole  of  this  proud  display  of  the  power 
and  greatness  of  Rome. 

'*  A  long  train  of  elephants  opened  the  show,  their  huge  sides  and  limbs  hung  with 
cloth  of  gold  and  scarlet,  some  naving  upon  their  backs  military  towers  or  other  finnci- 
fiil  structures,  which  were  filled  with  the  natives  of  Asia  or  Africa,  all  arrayed  in  the 
richest  costumes  of  their  countries.  These  were  followed  by  ^ild  animals,  and  those 
remarkable  fi>r  their  beauty,  froui  every  part  of  the  world,  either  led,  as  in  the  case  of 
lU>ns,  tigers,  leopards,  by  those  who  from  long  management  of  them,  possessed  the 
same  power  over  them  as  the  urooin  «>^  er  his  horse,  or  else  drawn  along  iqion  low  plat- 
forms, upon  which  they  were  inavio  :o  perform  a  thousand  antic  tricks  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  gaping  and  woiidenng  crowds.  Then  catue  not  manv  fewer  than  two 
thi>U!«and  gladiators  in  pairs,  all  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  display  to  the  greatest 


ipon  gilded  wagons,  and  arrayed  so  as  to  prodi 
zling  effect,  came  the  spoils  «)f  the  wars  of  Aurelian  —  treasures  of  art,  rich  cloths  and  em- 
broideries, utensils  oi  gold  and  silvtr,  pictures,  statues,  and  works  in  brass,  from  the 
cities  of  Giiul,  from  Asia  and  from  F.gypt.  Conspicuous  here  over  all  were  the  rich  and 
goi^reous  contents  oi  the  palace  o{  Zeiiobia.  The  huge  wains  groaned  under  the  weaffht 
of  vessels  \^  gold  and  silver,  of  ivory,  and  the  most  precious  woods  of  India.  The 
jewelled  wine  cups,  vases,  and  i^jlden  statuary  oi  Demetrius  attracted  the  gaze  and 
excited  th«  admiraiioii  of  every  beholiler.  Iniiiiediately  after  these  came  a  cmwd  of 
vonths  rii-hly  habited  in  the  costumes  of  a  thousand  difllerent  tribes,  bearing  in  their 
bands  upon  cushions  of  silk,  crowns  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  the  oflierings  of  the 
cities  and  kingdoms  of  all  the  world,  as  it  were,  to  the  power  and  fitme  of  AureUan. 
Following  these,  came  the  ambassadors  of  all  nations,  sumptuously  arrayed  in  the 
habits  of  their  respective  countries.  Then  an  innumerable  train  of  captives,  ahowinff 
plainly  in  their  downcast  eyes,  in  their  fixed  and  melancholy  gaze,  thatoope  had  taken 
tts  departure  from  their  breasts.  Among  these  were  many  women  from  the  shores  of 
the  Danube,  taken  in  arms  fighting  for  their  country,  of  enormous  stature,  and  clothed 
in  the  warlike  costume  of  their  tribes. 

"  But  why  do  I  detain  you  with  these  things,  when  it  is  of  one  only  that  yon  wish  to 
hear.  I  cannot  tell  you  with  what  impatience  I  wuitxid  for  that  part  of  the  procession 
to  approach  where  were  Zenohia  and  Julia.  I  thought  its  Une  would  stretch  on  forever. 
And  It  was  the  ninth  hour  before  the  alternate  shouts  and  deep  silence  of  the  multitudes 
announced  that  the  conqueror  was  drawing  near  the  capitol.  As  the  first  shout  arose, 
I  turned  toward  the  quarter  whence  it  caine,  and  beheld,  not  Aurelian  as  I  expected, 
but  the  Gallic  F.utperor  Tetricus—  yet  slave  of  his  army  and  of  Victoria  —  accompa- 
nied by  the  prince  his  son,  and  followed  bv  other  illustrious  captives  from  GrauL  All 
eyes  were  turned  with  piiy  upon  him,  and  with  indignation  too  that  Aurelian  should 
thus  treat  a  Roman  and  once —  a  Senator.  But  sympathy  for  him  was  instantly  lost 
in  a  stronger  feeling  of  the  same  kind  for  Zenobia,  who  came  immediately  after.  Vou 
can  imagine,  Fausta,  better  than  I  describe  them,  my  sensations,  when  I  saw  our  be- 
loved fiiend  — her  whom  I  had  seen  treated  never  otherwise  than  as  a  sovereign 
Qaeen,  and  with  all  the  imposing  pomp  of  the  Persian  ceremonial  —  now  on  fix)t,  and 
exposed  to  the  rude  gaze  of  the  Roman  populace—  toiling  beneath  the  rays  of  a  hot  sun, 
and  the  weight  of  jewels,  such  as  both  for  nchness  and  beauty,  were  never  befiue  seen 
in  Rome —  and  of  chains  of  gold,  which  first  passing  around  her  neck  and  arms,  were 
then  borne  up  by  attendant  slaves.  I  could  have  wept  to  see  her  so —  yes  and  did.  My 
impulse  was  to  onak  thiough  the  crowd  and  support  her  almost  hunting  form—  bat  1 
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well  knew  that  my  life  would  answer  for  the  rashness  on  thespot  I  could  only,  there' 
fore,  like  the  rest,  wonder  and  gaze.  And  never  did  she  seem  to  me,  not  even  in  the 
midst  of  her  own  court,  to  blaze  forth  M-ith  such  transcendant  beauty — vet  touched 
with  ^rief.  Her  look  was  not  that  of  dejection  —  of  one  who  was  broken  ana  crushed  by 
misfortune  —  there  was  no  blush  of  shame.  It  was  rather  one  of  profound,  heart-break- 
ing melancholy.  Her  full  eyes  looked  as  if  privacy  only  was  wanted  for  them  to  overflow 
with  floods  of  tears.  Rut  they  fell  not.  Her  gaze  was  fixed  on  vacancv,  or  else  cast  toward 
the  ground.  She  seemed  like  one  unobservant  of  all  around  her,  and  buried  in  thoughts  to 
which  all  else  were  strangers,  and  had  nothing  in  common  with.  They  were  in  Palmyra, 
and  with  her  slaughtered  multitudes.  Yet  though  she  wept  not.  others  did ;  and  one  could 
see  all  along,  wherever  she  moved,  the  Roman  hardness  yielding  to  pity,  and  melting 
down  befofe  the  alKsubduing  pretience  of  this  wonderful  woman.  The  most  touching 
phrases  of  compassion  fell  constantly  upon  my  ear.  And  ever  and  anon  as  in  the  road 
there  would  happen  some  rough  or  damp  place,  the  kind  souls  would  throw  down 
upon  it  whatever  of  their  garments  they  could  qiiickest  divest  themselves  of  that  those 
feet  little  used  to  such  encounters,  might  receive  no  harm.  And  as  when  otner  parts  of 
the  procession  were  passing  by.  shouts  of  triumph  and  vulgar  joy  frequently  arose  from 
the  motley  crowds,  yet  when  Zenobia  appeared,  a  death-like  silence  prevailed,  or  it  wat 
interrupted  only  by  exclamations  of  admiration  or  pity,  or  of  indignation  at  Aurelian  fbr 
so  using  her.  cut  this  happened  not  long.  For  when  the  Emperor's  pride  had  been 
sufficiently  gratified,  and  just  there  where  he  came  over  against  the  steps  of  the  capitol, 
he  himself  crownea  as  he  was  with  the  diadem  of  universal  empire,  descended  firom 
bis  chariot,  and  unlocking  the  chains  of  gold  that  bound  the  limbs  of  the  Queen,  led 
and  placed  her  in  her  own  chariot — that  chariot  in  which  she  had  hoped  hersen  to 
enter  Rome  in  triumph  —  between  Julia  and  Livia.  Upon  this  the  air  was  rent  with  the 
grateful  acclamations  of  the  countless  multitudes.  Tne  Queen's  countenance  bright- 
ened  for  a  moment,  as  if  with  the  expressive  sentiment,  '  The  gods  bless  you !'  and  was 
then  buried  in  the  folds  of  her  robe.  And  when,  after  the  laose  of  many  minutes^  it 
was  again  raised  and  turned  toward  the  people,  every  one  mignt  see  that  tears  burning 
hot  had  coursed  her  cheeks,  and  relieved  a  heart  which  else  might  well  have  burst  with 
its  restrained  emotion.  Soon  as  the  chariot  which  held  her  had  disappeared  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  capitol,  I  extricated  myself  from  the  crowd,  and  returned  home.  It 
was  not  till  the  shades  of  evening  had  fallen,  that  the  last  of  the  procession  had  passed 
the  front  of  the  capitol,  and  the  Emperor  reposed  within  the  walls  of  his  palace.  The 
evening  was  devoted  to  the  shows  of  the  theatres .'' 

In  the  ktter  which  closes  the  volumes,  Piso,  who  is  now  married  to  the  noble 
Fausta,  describes  a  visit  to  Zenobia,  at  a  magnificent  viUa  on  the  Tiber,  to  which 
Aurelian  has  humanely  caused  to  be  brought  and  arranged  every  article  of  use  or 
luxury  found  in  the  palace  at  Palmyra,  which  was  capable  of  transportation.  The 
exiled  Gtueen,  however,  dwells  sadly  '  upon  glories  that  are  departed  for  ever ;  and  is 
able  to  anticipate  no  other,  or  greater,  in  this  world :' 

"  She  is  silent  and  solitary.  Her  thoughts  are  evidently  never  with  the  present,  but 
far  back  among  the  scenes  of  her  former  life.  To  converse  is  an  effort.  The  lines  of 
grief  have  fixed  themselves  upon  her  countenance ;  her  very  form  and  manner  are 
expressive  of  a  soul  bowed  and  subdued  by  misfortune.  Her  pride  seems  no  lonsei^ 
as  on  the  day  of  the  triumph,  to  bear  her  up.  It  is  Zenobia  before  me,  but  —  like  ner 
own  beautiful  capital  —  it  is  Zenobia  in  ruins.  That  she  suffers,  too,  from  the  reproaches 
of  a  mind  now  conscious  of  its  errors,  I  cannot  doubt.  She  blames  Aurelian,  but  I  am 
persuaded,  she  blames  with  no  less  severity  herself  It  is,  I  doubt  not,  the  image  of  her 
desolated  country  rising  before  her,  that  causes  her  so  often,  in  the  midst  of  discourse 
with  us.  or  when  she  has  been  sitting  long  silent,  suddenly  to  start  and  clasp  her  hand% 
and  witndraw  weeping  to  her  apartments,  or  the  seclusion  of  the  garden." 

Let  no  reader  be  tempted,  from  the  copiousness  of  our  extracts,  to  forego  the  plea* 
sure  of  perusing  these  volumes  in  their  entire  form.  We  have  given  but  the  oat- 
line,  merely,  of  that  portion  which  has  not  appeared  at  large  in  our  pages  ^  preserving, 
indeed,  the  main  events,  but  leaving  untouched  the  delightful  under-current  of  tributary 
incidents,  and  that  vein  of  calm  philosophical  and  moral  reasoning,  which  every 
where  pervade  the  work. 

In  conclusion,  we  cordially  and  confidently  commend  these  volumes  to  our  readers, 
with  the  hope  soon  again  to  find  the  writer  gleaning  in  the  great  vineyard  of  the  past ; 
for  surely,  his  mind  is  not  of  so  light  a  soil  as  to  be  exhausted  by  one  crop,  how  rich 
soerer  that  product  may  be. 
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the  /ii/mbUc  luelf  Wiuen:  ^uiij  ..•j  I  ■.:  a^.:*;  js  h  u..nz  «■'«'  oj  JosAi&n.'^ 

Tht  fuUuwin^  ai.<oio!e  is  _'iv«^r..  :-.s  ;..  j-:ri'.lvo  of  li.c  supremacy  of  fashion: 

"  III  ]'*>K{,  Sir  FI»mi[»Iirr'y  D.ivy  wa*  ^'.rri./.i-ii  uy  Niijt.It.on  10  visit  Paris.  At  that 
lime  it  will  br.  ris:4»ll.iv.TiJ,  tiui:  »vi  ry  i:i'>v..in.  i,i  nfrh.?..  n*  was  cart-fully  watched, and 
that  every  assoinljla^c  ol  [Aeopie  iii  publio  pi»r>s  "a-js  si^f'tdilv  dispersed  by  military 
power,  to  prevfriii  riots  and  nrvoiiiiionaiv  pnicitiiin;!$.  'While  the  distinguished  phi- 
losopher was  attcndiii:r  the  mrirtin^  oi' iht*  Iii<:itu:".  I^aih*  Davy.  atttriKled  by  her 
maid,  walked  in  the  public  e:anJrn.  She  wore  a  vrry  siikiU  hat.  of  a  simple  cockle- 
thrll  form,  such  as  w:is  fiishinn:ibl<-  in  Lon'liMi  at  the  limt* ;  M'hile  the  Parisian  ladies 
wore  bonnets  of  most  Vdluminous  diint-n!(ioi;s.  It  happt  ncd  to  be  a  saint's  day,  on 
which,  tli«i  shops  iHsini;  rl«Mi«l.  tlu*  ritizons  n-ptiip^l  in  crowds  to  ihe  garden.  On  sec- 
iii£  the  tliniiiiutive  bonni't  of  Liidy  Davy,  tin*  Parisians  fi-h  little  less  surprise  than 
did  the  inhabitants  (»!*  nroUiit^na^on  U'linltlini;  the  hut  of  Gulliver;  aiul  a  crowd  of 
pi«rs<uis  MHin  a!iM<*iiibltx.{  arouiiii  thv  unknown  vxiuic  :  in  oonstHiuence  of  which,  one  of 
tho  Inspectors  of  the  Ct  anion  iinnifiliatily  pn  sontul  hinisill'uml  informed  her  lady> 
ship  that  iu>  cauMc  tor  assomblai;*'  coulil  Ih*  biillVrvd,  and  therefore  reuuested  her  to 
ll9liro.  SiMnrtulKcers  ot'  the  laiiKTuil  Ciu.tni.  to  whom  shr  ap}»ealrd.  replied,  that  how> 
cvt«r  much  they  inii^hi  r»'^r\'i  iW  oiroumNianvr.  i hoy  won'  unable  toatfnnl  her  any 
nxlr«t«s,  MS  tho  onh-r  was  jvn'nipiory.  S!ie  iIkii  riqnesied  to  be  conducted  to  licr 
earring  ;  an  otUcrr  iuniuitiatoly  otlVnxl  his  ana;  but  ihc  cn^wi!  had  by  this  time  so 
|[ivatly  iiu'reasi\l,  tlwi  it  U-oaine  luvi'ssiuy  •**  s»  nJ  tor  a  cor^Kiral's  giiard:  and  the 
parly  iiuilivd  the  );arden,  surrv>uiKi(.\i  by  &.v!.-d  Uiyonets  I 

To  th«i  justio«t  of  the  subjoiiu\l,  all  rcilet'iin^  siiinds  will  vieM  ready  assent.     We 
woiikl  uiak«  a  reservation,  however,  in  thir  article  of  slixi^  —  SL.  truly  rxcelleni  and 
«oinfortabI«  invent iou : 


.^  >•  *k»  Aimastical  seat  K>i  the  fa^^hlons.     The  moiiels  thmre  formed  are  fol> 
ui  1         uhI,  where  they  ar\'  s«.»nteiiiik:s  iuipn.tve^^  upon  — and  are  transfrnvd. 
uf«ichM  of  Hierehaiidisw.  a^'n^aa  the  Ailuniic.     From  the  principal 
M&  Ihabioiu,  Ke((uLii«d  by  thocte  prevailing  iu  tha  toivi^ 
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courts,  are  transmitted  at  regular  intervals,  by  mail,  to  the  principal  towns  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  from  these  towns  all  the  neighboring  villages  take  their 
newest  fashions. 

"  The  immediate  adoption  of  the  French  fashions  bv  other  nations,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  a  source  of  much  merriment  to  the  inventors  of  them,  and  is  a  standing  topic 
of  amusement  and  ridicule  to  the  ladies  of  Paris;  for  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  case, 
that  while  the  prints  of  costume,  as  they  are  prepared  by  the  French  milliners  and 
dress-makers,  of  the-  most  absurd  and  fantastical  models,  are  seized  upon  and  imita- 
ted in  the  dresses  of  the  English  and  Americans — these  very  prints  are  subjects  of 
sport  to  the  Parisian  ladies  for  their  fantastical  absurdity.  They  regard  them  in  the 
same  light  that  we  do  tihe  beads  and  baubles  which  are  sent  to  savaee  nations.  With 
such  worthless  trinkets  we  obtain  from  the  savages  their  valuable  furs,  and  with 
trinkets  of  no  ereater  real  value,  do  the  French  extract  the  hard  earnings  from  the 
pockets  of  the  American  citizens. 

"Had  we  the  capacity  of  vision  at  one  view  to  look  throughout  the  Union,  and 
trace  the  course  of  fashion  and  its  metamorphosing  effects  upon  society,  the  view 
would  be  ludicrous  indeed,  and  the  changes  no  less  unmeaning  than  ridiculous. 
At  one  time  we  should  see  thousands  of  tri-cornered  hats  thrown  off,  and  as  many 
heads  covered  with  round  ones  —  and  their  places  supplied  in  turn  with  the  cap  ma- 
ker's fabric :  at  another  season,  we  should  see  a  million  half- worn  coats  laid  aside  for 
moths  to  feed  upon,  to  ^ive  place  to  some  fashion  which  has  no  higher  merit  than  the 
sanction  of  some  foreign  court:  with  another  breeze  across  the  Atlantic,  another 
slight  commotion  is  seen  throughout  the  land ;  and  millions  of  cravats  are  removed 
from  their  wonted  location,  that  the  willing  necks  of  American  freemen,  may  be 
bound  in  the  foreign  stocks'. 

"We  will,  however,  ffive  you  one  fact,  whichhas  no  imagination  about  it.  It  it 
illustrative  of  what  has  been  previously  stated,  that  the  villages  look  for  thjeir  fashions 
to  the  principal  towns  in  their  neighborhoods,  and  that,  however  independent  they 
may  feel  of  toreign  political  sway,  few  4-iiiericans  have  ever  yet  had  the  bravery  to 
declare  independence  of  foreign  fashions,  but  meekly  submit  to  what  is  said  to  be 
the  latest  Jaskions  in  the  place  to  which  they  look  as  their  emporium  —  whether  such 
fashions  indeed  exist,  or  are  imposed  upon  them  by  cunning  individuals,  who  'by 
such  crafido  get  their  wealth.' 

"  A  few  years  since,  a  country  trader  in  New-Hampshire,  in  making  purchases  of 
a  little  of  every  thins;  for  his  store,  was  offered,  at  a  very  low  rate,  a  lot  of  coat  buttons 
of  the  fashion  of  half  a  century  since,  about  the  size  of  a  dollar.  The  keen-sighted 
trader,  by  the  tailor's  assistance,  soon  had  his  own  coat  decorated  with  them.  At 
home  the  lads  needed  no  better  evidence  of  its  being  the  latest  fashion,  than  that  the 
trader  had  just  come  from  the  metropolis.  The  old  buttons  went  off  at  a  great  ad- 
vance, and  the  village  soon  shone  in  Revolutionary  splendor !  If  the  shining  beaux 
thought  they  were  dressed  in  the  latest  Parisian  style,  did  they  not  feel  as  well  as 
though  they  really  were  so  1  And  did  the  supercilious  eye  with  which  they  regarded  the 
poor  fellows  who  could  not  afford  buttons  larger  than  a  cent,  beam  less  with  aristoc^ 
racy  than  the  exalted  courtier's  1 

"  One  other  illustrative  anecdote  occurs  to  us,  which  we  cannot  forbear  ffiving. 
A  few  years  since,  two  young  milliners,  located  in  a  town  in  the  interior  of  New- 
Hampshire,  found  it  necessary  for  their  reputation  to  follow  the  example  of  almost 
every  milliner  withm  fifty  miles  of  the  metropolis,  and  to  go  once  a  year  to  Boston 
for  the  latest  fashions.  Among  the  thrown-aside  articles  in  a  dry  goods  store,  worth- 
less from  being  out  of  date,  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  bonnets.  The  calcula- 
ting damsels,  who  had  seen  enough  of  the  world  to  know  that  any  fashion  would  ^ 
with  a  proper  introduction,  and  Knowing  no  good  reason  why  tney  should  remain 
useless  in  Boston,  kindly  took  them  on  the  merchant's  hands  for  six  cents  per 
bonnet.  Arrived  at  home  with  their  large  stock  of  the  *  latest  fashions/  they  were 
careful  to  finish  and  decorate  a  couple  in  good  style,  and  the  next  Sunday,  (the  day 
on  which  new  fashions  are  generally  displayed,)  the  'Boston  fashion' was  whispered 
through  the  village —  and  not  in  vain;  for  it  was  not  long^  before  the  whole  stock 
was  disposed  of,  at  firom  nine  shillings  to  two  dollars  apiece !  The  distressing  epi- 
demic of  a  new  fashion  thus  speedily  swept  off  nearly  every  bonnet  in  the  village,  of 
one  year  old  and  upwards  —  although  many  were  in  good  health,  and  showed  no 
signs  of  decay,  till  the  pestilence  began  to  rage." 

Mr.  Brewster  cites  numerous  instances  of  ridiculous  aping  of  foreign  fashions,  by 
Americans,  such  as  wearing  in  winter  the  summer  hats  of  Paris,  because  they  were 
the  *  latest  fashion,'  and,  while  laughing  at  the  folly  of  a  hump-backed  court  around 
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Richard  the  Third,  dooning  the  '  busUej  and  appearing  as  if  broken-backed  !  Our 
Author  ulks  of  the  large  sleeves  supping  libations  from  tea-cups,  and  rerelling  in 
•auces  at  the  table.  Bless  his  simple  heart !  Does  he  not  know  that  there  are  no 
large  sleeves  now  1  Would  that  he  could  see,  of  a  windy  day,  in  Broadway,  a  uU 
And  lank  but  fashionable  '  olden  maiden,' 


*  With  form  full  leca  and  tarn  dele  pyned  ewaj. 
And  eke  with  vm»  cofMuniiM  to  the  bone !' 


He  would  find  another  evidence,  that  adaptation  of  dress  to  person  and  figure  is  of 
•light  moment  to  the  follower  of  fashion,  in  comparison  with  being  in  the  mode. 

In  reply  to  the  objection  that  permanency  in  fashion  would  tend  to  throw  thouaandt 
jof  artistes  and  artizans  out  of  employment,  our  author  observes : 

-"  Is  not  the  same  objection  raised  to  the  introduction  of  labor-saving -machinery  for 
manuiacturing  purposes  1  Yet  we  find  that  although  one  man  now,  uf  the  assistance 
of  machinery,  can  do  the  work  which  twenty  performed  a  few  years  since,  yet  we  do 
not  learn  that  any  more  are  out  of  employment,  or  that  they  have  any  less  profitable 
business  than  formerly.  If  permanent  fashions  shoukl  be  established,  some  would, 
no  doubt,  feel  their  influence  at  first :  but  would  they  be  affected  any  more  injuriously 
than  some  branches  of  business  are  in  every  few  y5f  rSi  by  chafes  in  the  fashions  1 
Take  the  business  of  wig-maker,  for  instance.  When  the  full-bottomed  wig  was 
worn  by  a  Dauphin  of  France,  to  hide  an  imperfection  in  his  shoulder,  win  ^came 
fashionable,  ana  were  worn  by  all  ages  and  classes  in  society,  not  only  in  France  but 
also  in  England  and  America  — and  their  manufacture  must  have  given  employment 
to  many  thousands.  But  somehow  or  other,  the  people  o'f  the  present  age,  not  being 
able  to  discern  why  the  imperfections  of  a  foreign  prince  should  for  ever  rest  upon 
their  heads,  have  with  one  consent  thrown  them  on.  They  did  not,  however,  wait 
till  all  the  wig-makers  were  dead  before  the  change  was  made,  and  of  course  many  of 
them  must  have  felt  the  effects  of  the  change  in  fashion  upon  their  business.  Look 
too  at  the  broad  shoe-buckles  of  our  revolutionary  ancestors,  and  thebright  buckles 
at  their  knees.  Did  the  buckle-makers  starve  to  death,  when,  as  indemndent  free- 
men, our  sires  resolved  to  wear  pantaloons  and  shoe-strings  1  No !  Nor  wouM  the 
interest  of  any  class  of  the  community  be  any  more  seriously  affected  by  establishing 
permanent  models  of  fashion,  than  were  those  of  the  wig  or  buokle-maker,  wbo  were 
compelled  to  seek  some  other  employment  for  a  livelihood. 

"  if  a  careful  examination  is  made,  it  will  be  found  that  a  much  larger  number  are 
annually  ruined  in  business  by  attempting  to  follow  the  vagaries  oi  fashion,  than 
possibly  could  be  injured  by  establishing  fashion  upon  a  permanent  basis." 

We  think  all  will  agree  with  the  writer  in  tiiis  position,  on  another  gromid, 
namely :  that  when  the  aovelty  of  fashion  shall  be  dispensed  with  in  society,  the 
female  circle  will  at  once  forego  much  useless  intercourse  on  the  subject,  and  intnxlBce 
In  its  place  more  rational  and  profitable  topics. 

We  close,  by  recommending  this  Lecture  to  readers  of  every  class,  as  containing 
iQUch  that  is  instructive,  and  that  may  be  made  profitable,  to  all 


Wild  Plowebs,  cvu.xi>  fob  Eably  Yovth.    Bt  a  Ladt.    In  one  vohane.    pp.  257. 
New- York:  John  S.  Tatloa. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  the  public  favor  bestowed  upon  such  works  for  the  mond 
and  religious  improvement  of  the  young,  as  the  one  now  under  notice.  Stories, 
naturally  relateil,  aiid  blended  with  good  advice  implied,  and  valuable  lesaoos  adroitly 
disguised,  or  robbed  of  did«itctic  dullness,  are  capable  of  extensive  good.  They  aie 
well  calculated  to  gain  those  passes  of  the  heart  which  are  often  guarded  by  prejudiee 
w  iodiflerence  against  the  direct  force  of  truth.  We  can  heartily  commend  both  the 
aieeolMMi  and  tendency  of  each  of  the  eight  sketches  in  the  volume  before  us.  Thej 
wm  fkMi  aalitM:  The  Young  Mechanicsi  Ansehno,  Gankncr  of  Lyons;  Adela  De 
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Coven ;  My  Uncle's  Wand ;  The  Friend  of  Olden  Times ;  Stanmore ;  Glimpses  of 
New-England  Mountaineers,  from  a  Traveller's  Memoranda ;  .and  After  the  Party. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  agreeable,  unaffected  style  of  the  book,  we  make  the  following 
extract  from  the  '  New-England  Mountaineers :' 

"One  clear  sun-shiny  morning,  in  the  month  of  February,  some  three  or  four  years 
since,  as  I  was  travelhng  in  New-England,  not  far  from  the  Green  Mountains,  I  left  the 
stage-slei^h,  as  it  drew  up  to  the  door  of  a  village  post-office,  and  ran  forward  to  put 
my  blood  into  quicker  circulation. 

*' A  crust  had  been  formed  upon  the  new-fallen  snow,  by  the  freezing  of  a  little  rain 
that  had  followed  the  snow-storm,  so  that  a  pretty  decided  step  was  requisite  to  break 
the  crust,  so  far  as  to  walk  securely,  it  being  extremely  slippery. 

"  Every  tree  and  shrub  was  likewise  encrusted  with  ice,  toe  bare  boughs  and  slender 
twigs  all  standing  out  in  full  relief,  under  a  sky  of  purest  blue,  glittered  in  the  sun- 
beams, as  if  covered  with  rubies  and  diamonds. 

^'  Those  who  have  never  experienced  a  northern  winter,  can  form  no  idea  of  the  effect 
of  sun-rise  over  such  a  scene  as  this. 

"  The  day  was  severe  enouch  to  require  ail  the  aids  of  lion  skin,  buffalo  robes,  and 
fine  furs,  to  preserve  the  vitalfluid  from  stagnation.  I  had  gone  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  ahead  waen  I  met  a  little  urchin  of  four  or  five  years,  carrying  a  small  pail  of  milk. 

**  'Why,  my  httie  fellow,'  said  I,  '  where  are  your  stockings  this  cold  mcHiiingT 

**  *Aunt  Nelly  's  ironing  on  'em.' 

"  *  What  *s  your  name,  my  boyT 

"  '  Gkoree  Washington  La  Fayette  Keeny.' 

"  *  The  deuce  it  is!  Why.  my  man,  your  name  is  very  like  i^  jelly-bag,  larger  at  the 
top  than  it  is  at  the  bottom. 

"  '  I  never  seed  a  jelly-bag,'  said  the  youngster,  *  but  that  is  exactly  the  shape  of  our 
Tom's  kite ;  it 's  proper  bie  at  the  top,  and  tapers  off  at  the  end  in  a  lettU  peak. 

"  *  Well,  you  're  a  smart  boy  for  a  simile.  Run  home  and  get  your  stockings,  quick 
ttep,  and  here  is  a  shilUng  toward  another  pair.' 

"  On  I  ran,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  leave  the  faint  traces  of  a  road  to  avoid  a  cut- 
ter that  came  hurrying  on  at  the  heels  of  a  frightened  market-horse.  One  thing  after 
another  came  bouncing  out,  strewine  the  path,  andy  last  of  all,  apparently  much  against 
his  will,  out  popped  the  driver  himself,  heels  over  head,  his  capes  flyine  about  his  ears, 
his  cap  tossed  mto  a  gully,  and  his  temper  not  a  little  discomposed.  He  sprang  upon 
his  feet. 

** '  Now,  that  'are  skittish  colt  of  our  Dick's  —  what  on  'arth  can  a  fellow  do  to  stop  the 
troUup  —  she  soes  like  a  iack-o' -Ian tern.  Hullo  there !  Stop  that  'are  mare,  will  yel 
My  stars  —  what  'ill  our  Nab  say  V 

"  But  the  strong  and  lively  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  that  characterizes  the  New- 
Englander,  even  of  the  roughest  mould,  seemed  to  overpower  his  vexation.  Springing 
up  from  the  hollow,  into  which  his  fur-cap  had  rolled,  he  swung  it  round  his  head,  and 
burst  out  into  a  fit  of  obstreperous  laughter. 

*'  How  the  adventure  ended,  history  does  not  record ;  the  coach  came  up,  and  we 
were  soon  beyond  the  region  of  buttered  roads." 

A  New-England  country-wedding  is  admirably  depicted  in  the  subjoined  para- 
graphs : 

"We  reined  up  to  an  old-fashioned,  solitary  farm-house,  flanked  by  a  rans:e  of  bams 
and  stables  of  more  modern  date,  and  their  capaciousness  spoke  well  for  tne  thrift  of 
the  owner. 

"  The  farmer  himself  answered  our  summons  at  the  door. 

"  '  Can  you  give  us  a  lodging  to-night,  my  friend?  The  roads  are  perilous  in  the  dark, 
the  storm  is  increasing  every  moment,  and  't  is  fifteen  miles  to  the  nearest  public  house. 
You  will  really  do  us  a  christian  office,  if  you  will  but  aHord  us  a  shelter  until  day-light 
to-morrow.'  The  old  gentleman  hesitated,  as  he  stood  with  the  door  half  open  to 
shield  himself  from  the  rain  and  hail. 

"  *  Why,  eentlemen,  ye  see,  it  is  not  quite  convenient  to-night.  We  've  got  a  wedden 
here.  I  cairt  tell  what  our  folks  would  do  with  so  many  people.  We  shall  have  to 
keep  all  the  weddeners.  like  enough  —  't  is  a  savage  niehi,  out,  I  guess.'  At  this  crisis 
the  son  of  'mine  host,  and  heir-apparent  of  house  and  homestead,  came  forward. 

"  '  Father,  I  guess  we  can  accommodate  the  gentlemen  somehow.  The  young  men 
can  sit  up  —  there  will  be  ;io  difficulty.  We  can  give  them  a  shelter  and  a  warm  sup- 
per at  any  rate.' 

"  All  was  settled,  and  in  we  went ;  and  after  due  stamping,  shaking  over-coats,  and 
brushing  up,  with  suitable  ablutions,  we  were  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  bride. 
She  was  an  interesting  girl  of  eighteen,  with  a  countenance  bright  with  health,  intelli- 
gjence,  and  happiness,  dressed  with  marked  simplicity,  and  in  charming  taste.  On  one 
add  ehe  was  sustained  by  her  lover—  I  beg  pardon,  hsr  husband ;  the  knot  had  been  tied 
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WiLUAM  Tyndale's  *Newe  Testamente.' — We  hove  often  thought  how  delight- 
fully a  few  hours  might  be  passed  in  the  London  British  Museum,  in  exaihining  the 
first  translation  that  was  ever  made  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Elnglish  tongue;  and  lo  ! 
without  the  expense,  trouble^  or  peril  of  journeying  so  farj  that  celebrated  work,  more 
than  three  hundred  years  old,  is  before  us,  with  a  full  and  complete  memoir  of  the  ever- 
memorable  author,  and  eke  his  engraved  portrait,  which  whoso  examines,  shall  forth- 
with pronounce,  from  prima  facice  evidence,  to  be  a  faithful  likeness.  What  an  expanse 
of  forehead !  —  how  clear  and  searching  the  eyes !  —  what  an  air  of  decision  and 
martyr-like  firmness  in  the  compression  of  the  lips !  — forming,  in  connection  with  the 
surrounding  multitudinous  beard,  such  an  expression  as  might  beproduced  by  a  blend- 
ing of  Lorenzo  Dow's  and  Ex-Sberiff  Parkins'  most  satirical  smile.  This  acescent 
aspect,  however,  may  well  be  pardoned ;  for  Tyndale  was  persecuted  through  life,  and 
finally  suffered  a  painful  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  his  Master. 

Few  Bible-readers  are  aware  how  much  of  persecution,  of  *  pain,  anguish,  and  tribu- 
lation,' they  endured,  who  were  the  original  translators  of  the  Scriptures  into  English, 
and  the  early  defenders  of  the  doctrines  they  teach.  The  popish  clergy  charged  Tyn- 
dale with  altering  the  sacred  records,  and  forbade  the  circulation  of  his  Testament, 
under  the  severest  penalties.  The  priest-ridden  King  of  England  joined  in  the  crusade, 
and  by  a  '  constytucyon  prouyncyall,'  prohibited  the  issue  of  any  book  of  Scripture,  in 
the  English  tongue;  'as  though,'  says  Tyndale,  *it  weren  heresye  for  a  Crysten  man 
In  rede  Crystes  gospell.'  In  reply  to  the  charge  of  altering  the  New  Testament,  the 
martyr  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  contemporary :  ^I  call  God  to  recorde  agaynst  the  daye  we 
shal  appeare  before  our  Lordc  Jesu  Crist,  to  give  rekonynge  of  oure  doinges,  that  I 
ncuer  alterd  one  syllable  of  Goddes  worde  agaynst  my  conscyence,  nor  wolde  do  thye 
daye,  yf  all  that  is  in  earthe,  whether  it  be  honoure,  pleasure,  or  ryches,  myght  be  giuen 
me.'  And  in  the  preface  to  his  first  edition,  he  also  observes  :  'I  haue  here  translated 
(brethren  and  susicrs,  moost  dere  and  tendeily  beioued  in  Crist,)  the  Newe  Testamente 
for  yourc  spirituall  edyfyinge,  consolacion,  and  solas :  the  causes  that  moved  me  to 
translate,  y  thought  better  that  other  shulde  ymagion,  than  that  y  shulde  rehearce  them. 
Moreover,  y  supposed  yt  superfluous,  for  who  ys  so  blynde  to  axe  why  lyght  shulde  be 
shewed  to  them  that  walke  in  dercknes,  where  they  cannot  but  stomble,  and  where  to 
stomble  ys  the  daunger  of  eternall  damnacion.' 

All  attempts  to  stop  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  were  of  no  avail.  Though  they 
were  not  distributed  'withouten  grete  auenture  and  parell,'  yet  they  ran  and  were 
glorified.  The  Roman  Catholic  bishop  complains,  that  though  often  collected  and 
burned,  *  stil  these  pestylent  bokes  are  throwen  in  the  strete,  and  Icftc  at  mennys  dores 
by  nyghte,'  and  that  where  they  'durste  not  offer  tbeyr  poyson  to  sel,  they  wolde  of 
theyr  cheryte  poyson  men  for  noughte.'  In  vain  does  the  King  issue  orders,  urging  his 
subjects  to  '  kepe  pure  and  clene  of  all  contagyon  of  wronge  c^ynion  in  Cristee  relygion,* 
and  warn  them  not  to  '  suffer  suche  euil  sede,  contaygyous  and  dampnable,  to  be  sowen 
and  take  roote,  ouergrowinge  the  come  of  the  Catholick  fay  th.'  '  He  that  compyled  the 
booke,'  says  Tyndale,  notwithstanding  these  warnings  and  edicts,  '  purposyth,  with 
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>vhiche  happened  vnto  me  by  the  layinges 
awayte  off  ihe  iewes,  and  howe  1  kepte 
backe  nothynge  than  niyght  be  for  youre 
proffet :  but  that  I  have  shewed  you,  and 
taught  you  openly  and  at  honie  in  youre 
houses,  witnessynge  botbe  to  the  iewes, 
and  also  to  the  grekes,  the  repentaunco 
tawarde  god,  and  faith  tawarde  our  lorde 
Jesu. 

"  And  nowe  beholde  I  goo  bounde  in  the 
Bprete  vnto  lerusaleni,  and  knowc  nott 
what  shall  come  off  me  there,  butt  that 
the  holy  gost  wimcsseth  in  every  cite,  say- 
inge :  that  bondes  and  trouble  abyde  mo : 
but  none  of  tho  thinges  move  me.  Nether 
is  my  lyfe  dere  vnto  my  silfe,  that  I  myght 
fulfill  my  course  with  loye,  and  the  minis- 
tracion  which  I  have  receaved  of  the  lorde 
Jesu,  to  testify  the  gospcU  of  the  grace  of 
god. 

"  And  nowe  beholde,  I  om  sure  that 
henceforthe  yc  all  (thorow  whom  I  have 
gone  preachynge  the  kyngdom  of  god) 
shall  se  my  face  noo  moore.  Wherfore  I 
I  take  you  to  recorde  this  same  daye,  that 
I  am  pure  from  the  bloud  of  all  men.  For 
I  have  kepte  nothynge  backe:  butt  have 
shewed  you  all  the  counsell  off  god.  Take 
hede  therfore  vnto  youre  selves,  and  to  all 
the  flocke,  wher  of  the  hulv  gost  hath 
made  you  oversears,  to  rule  tne  congrega- 
cion  of  god,  which  he  hath  purchased  with 
his  bloud.  For  I  am  sure  off  this,  that 
after  my  departynge  shall  creveous  wolves 
entre  in  amonge  you,  whicli  will  not  spare 
the  flocke.  And  otf  youre  awne  selves 
shall  men  aryse  speakynge  perverse 
thynges,  to  drawe  disciples  after  them. 
Therfore  awake  and  remember,  that  by  the 
space  of  iij.  yeares  I  ceased  not  to  wame 
every  one  of  you,  both  nyght  and  daye 
with  tearcs. 

"And  nowe,  dere  brethren,  I  com mende 
you  to  god,  and  to  the  worde  of  his  grace, 
which  is  able  to  bylde  further,  and  to  geve 
you  an  inheritaunce  amonge  all  them 
which  are  sanctified.  I  have  desyred  no 
mans  silver,  golde,  orvesiur.  Ye,  ye  k nowe 
well  that  these  hondes  have  mtntstrcd  vnto 
my  nccessiies.  and  to  them  thatt  were  with 
me.  1  have  snewed  you  all  thynges,  howe 
that  800  laborynge  ye  ought  to  receave  the 
weake,  and  to  remember  the  wordes  off 
the  lorde  Jesu,  howe  that  he  sayde :  It  is 
more  blessed  to  geve,  then  to  receave. 

"  When  he  had  thus  spoken^  he  kneled 
doune,  and  prayed  with  them  all.  And 
they  wept  all  aboundantly,  and  fell  on 
Pauls  necke.  and  kissed  hym,  sorrowyn^e, 
most  of  all,  for  the  wordes  which  ne 
spake,  thatt  they  shulde  se  his  face  noo 


moore. 


1} 


me  by  the  lying  in  wait  of  the  Jews :  And 
how  I  kept  baoiL  nothing  that  was  profita- 
ble unto  you,  but  have  showed  you.  and 
have  taught  you  pubUcly,  and  from  noose 
to  house,  testifying  both  to  the  Jews,  and 
also  to  the  Greeks,  repentance  toward  God, 
and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


"And  now,  behold,  I  go  bound  in  the 
Spirit  unto  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the 
things  that  shall  befall  me  there :  Save  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth  in  every  city, 
saying  that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me. 
But  none  of  these  things  move  mo ;  neither 
count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myselij  so  that 
I  might  finish  my  course  with  joy,  and  the 
ministry  which  1  have  received  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God. 

"  And  now,  behold,  I  know  that  ye  all, 
among  whom  I  have  gone  preaching  the 
kingdom  of  God,  shall  see  my  face  no 
more.  Wherefore  I  take  you  to  record  this 
day,  that  I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all 
men.  For  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare 
unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  God.  Take 
heed,  therefore,  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all 
the  nock  over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
hath  made  you  overseers,  to  feed  the  church 
of  God,  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his 
own  blood.  For  I  know  this,  that  after 
my  departing  shall  grievous  wolves  enter 
in  among  you,  not  sparing  the  flock.  Also 
of  your  own  selves  shall  men  arise,  spenk- 
ing  perverse  things,  to  draw  away  disciples 
after  them.  Therefore  watch  and  rcmemoer, 
that  by  the  space  of  three  years  I  ceased 
not  to  warn  every  one  night  and  day  with 
tears. 


"  And  now,  brethren,  I  commend  you  to 
God,  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace,  which 
is  able  to  build  you  up.  and  to  give  you  an 
inheritance  among  all  tnem  which  are  sanc- 
tified. I  have  coveted  no  man's  silver,  or 
gold,  or  apparel.  Yea,  ye  yoiuselves  know 
that  these  hands  have  ministered  unto  my 
necessities,  and  to  them  that  were  with  roe. 
I  have  showed  you  all  things,  how  that  so 
laboring  ye  ought  to  support  the  weak;  and 
to  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
how  he  said.  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive. 

"And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he 
kneel^  down,  and  prayed  with  them  all 
And  they  all  wept  sore,  and  fell  on  Paul's 
neck,  and  kissed  him ;  sorrowing  most  of 
all,  for  the  words  which  he  spake,  that 
they  should  see  his  face  no  more." 


There  is  not  a  little  similarity  between  the  character  of  Tyndale,  in  some  particulars, 
and  that  of  St.  Paul.  Like  the  apostle,  he  was  meek,  single-minded,  and  in  all  things, 
he  *  persevered  unto  the  end.'  Persecutions,  stripes,  buffet  tings — 'none  of  these  things 
moved  him,  neither  counted  he  his  life  dear  unto  himself;  so  that  he  might  finish  his 
course  with  joy,'  in  defence  of  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 
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Tlie  parable  of  ilic  ton  nU-iits  must  i?lo3e  .mr  ..'xsntplej  n"  iliis  rare  work: 

**  Lykwyce  as  a  ccrtayno  man  rcdy  to 
take  liia  iornny  lo  :i  strminyo  coimrrot*.  irall- 
ed  liys  stTvauntfS  to  liytn.  iiiul  ileiyvip.'ci 
to  tli'em  hvs  L'ootiirsJ.  And  vrittj  wiiii  \w. 
jfave  V,  ralfnic's,  to  anr'ltu-r  '..;.  ami  to  ;uim- 
ther  i^ne :  lo  rvt-ry  man  riiter  In-  -liuliii;. 
and  >«frcvehl  wave departiu.  Tin  n  li*-  :iiaii 
liadde  received  riie  ryve  raluntts,  went  and 
bestowed  them,  and  warn*  oititr  lyvi.-. 
Lykwyae  he  thai  receaved  :i.  snyntd  -/iher 
ij.  but  he  thai  receaved  one,  wrni  and  'tiL^- 
ged  a  pitt  in  the  i.rth,  and  livil  his  inasttr^ 
money.  After  a  li^imc  -eritfon.  -iii'  '.tin:!'  u' 
those  iservauntes  iraiii.  and  ri'.kfnia  \v.:l; 
them.  Then  i-ame  iit- :liai  Iiaii  n-ctrwid 
fyve  taluntes  and  brDUcnt  .itiur  :Vv.>.  -jy- 
injjo :  niasti-r.  tl'.ru  iluiiv.  ntii  .^  v!-.*-  riir- 
fyve  talentes,  !o  1  liavt-  j::iviud  wmu  :Ueiii 
fyvumoo.  His  master  's:i: ;  vr:::t  '\.\\\ :  w»ril 
;n>od  servaunt  and  layrhiiii.  Tlimi  iiadt 
bene  faythfid  in  !y*uil,  1  w.U  niaiii.'  rho  r:;cr 
ovt;r  mociie.  eiirre  in  into  thy  ma.it-  v*  ny«:. 
Also  he  that  receuvini  ij.  ralenii.s  cam.  iiid 
snyde :  master,  thou -it. I yvtp-ji.'s  ■.■in-*  nie 
ij.  taieniHS,  lo  1  havu  won*;  .j.  .it nor  w.iii 
them,  his  master  sauic  vnto  ii'-ni,  wi.il 
sood  dervaimt  ana  tayrhi'uil,  "mu  .la.-^r  ijt.ne 
taythefuU  :n  iiti.-ii,  I  woil  ni.ii^e  ■.::!*  r::..r 
over  mocne  :  jo  :n  mto  *hv  'ii.i.--:Lr*  o' .^ 

"  He  wh;cii  aail  roceavr-i  -:i,  .>ni.  Mi'-ut 
cam  aisio,  anii  ■*ani  :  iiiaatiir.  I  •iir.HiiiirrfMt 
thai  :hou  waat  an  tiar:!*  -.w.xw.  ■.vijii  h  •  ;^i::^: 
where  tiiDU  di4)wi.(:.st  ni^r.  m-i  j'i.:.;i  rf:st 
wh»in.'  rijou  .^fri'^-.il-t  :ii?r.  an»:  -.vi-:  irri- :. 
and  wen'  and  ':i  .'i  'I'.v  •;jii'n:  ..:  .■:■  i".!i- : 
lo,  rhtjii  hast  mvui-  vs'w..  .'.>  !.- 1--  r  i:i- 
•jwi.'p-ii.  iri'i  ?ay':<'  vv--  iivi:  v-  !  -ii.r- 
vjiin:  ind  -ii^w :::*•'.'.  '\v\  '<■■■■  v-.-j'  :*  r  1 
n.'pe  wher*  L  -ft.'-vi.d  -iiir*.  i.i.;  i'\.-\  --  •\  ■:  r 
I  itriwt.'d  not'  :  lA'.ii  ';i:i:a  i.!»:  :.*-.r  O.-'-r  '-; 
have  had  aiy  mijni-y  '<}  nw  'Mi  rjrrj'T'?.  ini: 
then  J.:  ciy  ■.tjmmy::j:i:  ••ii-;. ■'••.■  L  :\.i\--'  r».- 
ceaved  mv  iii.mihv  w'tii  va^irj-u--;.  Tm-* 
zhiUKOmv  : n c  r i '. *; n -.  t nj rri  nv 7 : .  r : • :  ^": ■  ■  r 
b;*  vai.?  a;*:!  w:,i::t  ■.'.»">  t  "■i-..-  .■*.  :■•; 
va^o -iV'srv 'jia.i  ::^i'.  zi'.r.  *r.L'^:*^  z*-.'- :•:. 
and.  ae  iiiiil  ^.v:  i.ji.'i: -Mi ::■;'.■.  A::i,  .-.  ;■ 
hym  tba:  haUa  rjijc.  *i'*ai"v  :.a  i  «  aw-i  .- ;. 
evi;n  i!iac  ii.*  Sj:..:.  A::^:  ox-*:  i/i:.  v:  .r^- 
phetiftble  servxT.   'iv;  V'..ir  -'fr': it '•.:«*,  •....  r; 


■'  Tiir  :!u;  Iiini;i;uni  of  heaven  is  as  a  man 
ravi  ii:nj  :nwa  iV.r  •Tuiinir>'.  who  coilec  his 
iA\n  .■it'iv.inrs.  ana  iltiivfc.'Mi  iinro  them  his 
'ii.i.ds.  And  dTifo  one  he  javi-  dvc  ia:i.-c-s, 
Ti)  auoti.tr  twi>.  aua  :o  anuiiu-r  ■..ce:  to 
■■vf-ry  iK-.n  acc..r«;nij  io  i;d  ««virrai  aciLiry  ; 
and  -?ia:::u'.way  !ook  ius  M)iimi  y.  TV.cn 
iio  rliat  haa  p-ccivi-d  the  Clv«  laicnri.  wtfnt 
and  'radtd  %v'.tu  rhe  .-inme.  and  made  thcni 
oilu-r  tive  taicnis.  And  iikewiae  he  that 
iiad  .'•  '-i iva  TWO,  ne  .ils*»  ^am^d  -iri'.cr  'w.j. 
Hut  [ii:  'i:at  Liaii  rpcmveti  -me.  went  and  -i-c- 
Z"\  n  ri:e  'rar'H.  and  ri;d  ius  ioni'a  m«jney. 
A:'cr  "I  li>ni:  rmie  :ht.'  'umi  -if  ihos*-  strvac's 
..':jmi-Ti;.  in;:  reckonttu  v,-xh  thtni.  Ard 
:*o  ho  'uai  iiad  R'ceivea  tive  :alen'.:$  oame. 
ar.(i  i)runL'tit  o^hv.T  liv«  talen*":*.  ?ay-.nr. 
L.jrl,  'hull  'ieii\>in:".:st  'm*n  me  dve  •aluC**: 
:)t-l'.'jui.  I  Iiave  iiaineii  ')esn:ea  daiftii  tive 
Mici'.tH  mure.  Kid  'i«>ni  sa.d  unto  zmx. 
VV.j;  ::»;nc.  rhou  :Tjji)d  and  fairbfiiii  seivm: : 
'hon  riasr  int.n  'airhfui  over  a  lt=w  tfc;nz?.  I 
■.vul  ivdiiii  ^iiee  ndt- r  over  m:Lny  thm^s : 
•:rn;tT  'Ml.'! I    n'o  rhe  ;i;y  of  'hy   .oni- 

■•  H-  lis.-i  -hat  iiati  rectivcii  :wo  talent* 

'•ame  inii  -«:(:,  Lont.  thou  dtuvtretiit  nnoj 

me   wij  ■a!en'."* ;  !3<rhoid.  I  have  ziired  :wo 

oraer  :a.«::):s  liesides  Them.     Hd<  lOni  saiid 

;r:*o  '.i:i.  W.'il  ii  ne.  "jod  and  fiuchfui  9«r- 

/•u:   :  Wiiii  liast  bet.n  fa^'hriii  over  a  f^tw 

■.:.i'^^.  [  -vi:  ma.ke  'hee  rii^fr  over  many 

■:i:ni[~- :     nr-Tr  *::i^'j  u  •;  *i:e  ;oy  ot  :hy  l«:rj. 

T':i-n  :-.t;  w  :;f:ii  -laii  p'CMsveii  *..":•» one  ;a:«rp.i 

.•:in;i.'  .I'li;  -w  c.  L..r:,  I  i::i-w  '.h-ft  :ha:':r.ou 

IT  I    M.-:  n:  in.  r-ap'r;.;  w.rn*  :ii*.u  ha*: 

"■■f.  Ttj.vT  .    ip.ii  ia:..it:;"r..i  WiThp*  *.:lou  i.**: 

ii  r^"  -.v.  ■: .  .V.-:  [  wi-i  lirn:.  ind  w-.r.: 

i::i:   ..>:  w  m.- :•■■    n  '.:h  ■iir'c. :  !•:,  ■'hrire 

":   ::  :  1 -'  ■  .  i*  >   ..  ".''■     Hj*  .:ri  iGsw-rr-i'i 

i::  :  s>  c  ;."    ■..   :■    l':-;':  witrjc  indio^h- 

■;,  -»fr— T.-  '.'.'.•  1 1  i  :i:-v:*T-  •  ti":  I  r^ap  wr.f  r*. 

I  *«-.v'.'«:  i-r.  i-:i:  ^:ir.it:r  w:it:ri  I  ^ivf  zot 

^:.--  v=;':  :  T'l  i;  in^i^-csr.  -i.-enefor;.  :■?  Irive 

''-    r-y  .;'i.iii^v'  '.;  Mv:  -fj  :i3.iz*ers.  ind  ^h^n 

>:      V  ■■•■.M   "z  I  Jt.*'.-.  i*.  M'^?;  r^'.^iv.-c.  !r..r.o 

■A  :  v:  isH.rv     T-i.t-e.  ■■jj».r':Cor»e.  inc  ta- 

T    ■';!.  :'.  '  :.■.  .lit;  r'»--  *  J"'."*  i    -  wi:::ca 

I  r  ■..-.r, '  I'-tC's.     F:c  ani?  *vcrT  oa«  that 

■  !■  ^  ?l. a  ".  Sf    r^:c.  ■»-■«:    -h  sail:   fcavt 

I  :■■•:■:  I n ■•t     : ■; •.'  l.-:; ci  >.  zi  :* a:  a* * h  rot. 

?.":■.  .  ■■♦?   n.-::-  j-w-iv  i-i'zr.  'jn'.  wh.ch  ho 

VI- 7       4;;:  ..'i*.-.  y<:  -..-.e   -.•!pr:£:ab!e   s«r- 

wji"'.     :* :    :'.."■..•   ;  L~-i  zi-fsw .  'Z^k  shxil  be 

I :  J*  ^jii;cd  JLL". .-  .*:  -  j:.  i  <  ..*  r-:  -: !  r'i  d  :  'r  v  - .:  :■  7  i : .':.:" .  •' .'  z>-:  t  '  : .  •.'  iIT">  -  >  •*  r.  ho  w  I. :  :1c 
obtwl'.''?  ■.'5'.'  a.;^'- Li:-:  ■::' -.r  :*  '.ri"-*.  i  '.■■-  *  ^f ■:■■-.  i*.  ■>.  s  '.)*■;  i-i  1  ji:  "':o:  per^piCTiity, 
Bob'.o  sjvjp'i.ci'.y.  yp";f'-rh-'.v  ."«:*  .r  ..  -:  r:  ■.  r'lr'.y  :c"  «?  ■  --.  ".■;  E,zzr--9C,  «"':r*»«:-:i  has  veS  s«ir- 
pa^uevi  .:.  T'.:-^  :r-:*r.  ;t"  -.'r: :  ■_■.  ;.':a-::i;  ;  r*  .  .-#  1 ;  .-■■  m '.[  '■:•?.  w^:  '.limi.  '.0  caisc 
TytKiaie#p«frjec'_;or#  ?.'  7e  ".isiVid  ". '/  i.  :•:>*■.::"  y  .  :":r  :•;  ■*-:ia.i  mia  -rf  iL:!:.i  ar.dinof- 
fesLMve  ua'-urv.  i:r-^  :■.  i '.  :>;  r'  s  •♦  v«:i  :-^  -a-i*  m'  id  ?.;  >?i.-  4«Km$  :o  hire  en- 
diwed  thtfoi  meifAiy.  jl'*jC  '.j  hiv-^  :.?.:»,:^"'  •*  -.ii  x  .-.-:i'r;:crjnr  ?t.et.  "jii: 

By  iriui»irvai  diu  '*>iHiJ'>  -toujf  «n  vi  born  .' 
ttftt  th*  wodd  WM  oaiy  matie  trouM«scci«!  :-j  h  :::.  iz^z  he  «£:cu.d  act  're  itiizshted  br 
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the  way,  and  forget  whiiher  he  woa  guini:.  Tim  huiidrod- necked  uniko  of  rriticimn 
which  Bsrailed  Ihv  Bible- mart yi  ih tee  ccmurirs  ago,  hns  long  bwndnd  i  and  ChrMtiani 
will  preserve  hia  memory  in  hoi  y  keeping,  so  long  ns  the  Scn))[urca  ata  read,  and  found 
'prufitablc  forreprooi)  iailruction,  and  aouiid  doclrini'.' 


'Thi  Gemtlcuak's  Maoaiine.' —  Wc  have  rcceivrd  the  fini  nunibar  of  a  naw 
monthly  publicalion,  Ihue  enuilcd,  from  the  prexo  of  Hr.  CiiAaLSH  Aleiand»,  Phila- 
delphia. The  form  is  somowhai  after  llio  mciilel  of  'The  I.ndy'ii  Hunk,'  allhnURh 
acarcely  so  neat  in  the  cxtcrnale  of  paper  and  prinlinjt.  Tho  iKliliirial  direction  in  cxin- 
Gded  lo  William  E.  Bvbtoh,  Esq.,  [he  comedian,  whoso  popiilnrily  os  an  SDlor  ia  vary 
general,  and  whose  ready  humor  finds  veni  as  well  from  a  fhciie  pen,  Dt  IVoin  lips  and 
gesiure.  Such  of  our  readers  ns  remember  'An  Actor's  Alloc|uy' —  and  all  who  hav* 
read  the  series,  must  be  of  Iho  number —  may  well  believe,  Ihal  an  oaay  aljrlo,  and  I 
keen  sense  of  the  burlesque  or  riJiculuus,  will  characteiiio  ihe  Rdilor's  contribulkmsM 
the  Hagniine,  which,  in  the  issue  before  us,  prediiniinsio  both  in  number  and  attraaikin. 
Puns  abound  in  'The  Schuylkill  Pto-Nic,'  '  Cosmodoninil  Si|uinlinpi,'  nlr.,  wlilte  'Tlia 
Convict  and  His  Wife'  will  win  cncomiunis  for  fine  deseripiion  and  patlieiie  inculeal. 
In  these,  and  other  portions,  the  linnd  of  ilie  editor  is  diw-Dmiblc.  Wc  Milijoin  IWo  SI' 
Irocls  from  '  Sailors,  an  Anecdolal  Scribble,'  eviiltntty  from  the  sumo  piii  i 

IS  10  rejoin  their  ship,  and  unable  to  procure  seals  in 
Pg-    The  V.  ^ ^-  -    '     ■■■ 


vehicle  was  a  jnrg'!,  old-fashioned  ariicln,  m 


.  md  havins  endured  many  years  nf  hanl  and  painriil  aor- 
m bled  moat  audibly  ul  every  jerk  or  jinifbr.     Theliorae  fiirtunalell' w«a  Bleailj, 

■'    -  — '■        !..  I  .  ■.>  ..     _.    - 1  (1,0  land  craft,'  " 

...  i«l«i'WMl,ai 

lucky,  if  this  ain't  a  rum  go.     Look'yu  here;  some  luliber  ha*  liwl  Iha  lillrr  D 


...„  .,  , ,  ,    ..        _ irtunalelj'w 

lor  Ihe  sailors  were  totally  unacgunindxl  willi  llio  manaEomcnl  of '  tlio  Isnii  craft.'  Upon 
leof  the  crew  picked  up  the  reins,  and  «aid  to  hiii  maliw-'Wi-ll,  airikMUM 


gelher  I'  A  knife  was  procured,  and  (he  reins  HepBratMl,  when  ihc  Mwluainian,  who  Mt 
in  Ihe  middle,  handed  them  righl  and  left  lo  )iia  cuiiirwlm.  't^ieh,  nobl  on  liom  to  lar- 
board. Jack,  you  here,  lo  siarbosnl,  whde  I Iwik 'nil ahead.'  The  pil'it'i)dir«Rlinn»mi 
eomeihing  in  ibis  shape.  '  Larboard— nul  her  nearer  Iha  wind,  Ihck.  I>*rbnard  S 
piid  more,  or  we  shall  foul  Ihe  smaJl  erafl.  .She  anawen  lbs  bdm  snHI.  'Koul  stiip. 
Give  her  a  long  leq  lo  sliirbi>ard,  Jack,  just  lo  weaiher  that  fl'nk  iit  mnli>in.  Ktwy  Mt 
a  good  full  — sfac jibes!  —  porl  your  helm,  or  you'll  run  difwn  ihoMnudy  wlgql).  (A 
cratk  and  a  gtjural  tpill.)  I  ii>Iil  yiio  so  —  arnl  h'^ii'  we  nnu'  " 
"TSe  drama  of  ihe  Hiiile  of  Waicilr.-,  wa^  ihoui  I«  he  priidli':^  at  ■  ibeBlm  in  M 
nr;>'*  wKre  wnnieH  In  fill  th*  rank*  of 
ih';  <-»Ann  belonging  to  the  ni>lnM<KM 
)  p-.tfii'tr.  Al  jrXmimi,  awb  lyir- 
;;rf^/:iMl  inanawnr  whrn  tb«t  nNMhar 

nrfiH-      '  V''"I  SIT  >'(,.  7,  1  VJWYK,'  iai\A 
<n,      '¥.%»-:i\j:     •Whyd..lr<-.  wri 

iwrnif  y»w».  and  mtftn  nr>l  mnms  Ut 
lif.  MAr,t  M  Sn.  H  wu  inOUMil  W 


9^  n  '.    ■.  V*    T'.ih't.  [July, 

»Lo»  ■•*.■•'.<:  '..'.-.  w-  wr,-.  vt-  _  ".:  .■.•■••:  ~  >■. "  ::.-•*<?: 5  ovf  r  :rir  Mounsc-ers'  heads, 
10  rt'.  r*  '^bj&trTCh. \f  c  r-.v^t:  r.^'  :r .::.  '-Ht.  Krtnrn.  In  course,  triis  ctre  ws*  hard  work 
Ivr  a'.ii  ■.^.'^  w.f.  :.u  ?_'":'J  ■.:*.-'  '.  .»-:..rv  i.-r  :u';r:y  vfars.  13  be  1<^1J  lo  runaway 
bA.  u-  :-t--,  .■'«■ !  \:  .-  .-  .-r^  t.\Z'\::,i'' z  :.•  :-■=  Kr- :;c.-..  Wtii. ;:  warui  o'  no  usv' 
k/vi;  r.i;  ■. '.  t  r -w  v-.r  '  .:  :.'  r.iV..  B  ;  ^vk*-^  i7j:  I  ari.i-t^  ibe  marc-r  over  acaiio' 
er*yz-  fc'--  v. »:  ■..■■...  j  ■.  ni '_. :  !■  ..-:;^i»^^.  ;•--•"  rir-.r.  O"  :  io  e:and  t;;?  for  the  honor  of  OIil 
L'.i  fc': : '  Vi ,.  w  :j..  •.  :  ...  j. . " :.  ::  'j-  -  ^ . :.  :  l  -.  .  -  r. :-!  .1  Itrs  ct.It  i  -vj:  to  us  lo  reirtot. 
'  .>*^  ....  :*  .-.'..  :  :>: .'  r-;.  -  i  ,  . .  r,  .  .. -.  — y  .^.  -.-:.y  sa^  i^c  w:&Rcd  ihry  miffhi  gel  it, 
w:. ..:.  J  :::.":  \".:.'..u  v..cv  >*-..,.  L  ..  >  .  ■:-?  .:.  s.t-^v.rii:  ro-n  J  to  ^uari:  h:sftarn,  put  his 
f<>y*  I.:-  a  '•.<:r:<;  ,'  or-ii-i'-.  ■  -.'.  .  i:::-  :•■  ■?-^.'.-.'  ?'-  •-  '  -i--"'^  ■■■^  'ii-»  rA3;ii  L-nd«.  One  nf  thtr 
jin.uV  .:.  Jt-.'-'v  VJ:-  :'.'--■.  h.  ^-7?;./^:  :.:.:'  : .  :_;.:.via:t  B..L  whtn,  in  course,  I  covtreJ 
my  frjbi.Q.  h'.ii  ii'yi.r.-:.j.b\^.iL  t  ;t  !r.\,'.;i  M.--r.?->r  w.iii  a  hjisi  a«  did  n't  agree  with 


c»bin  ph.sir*:it4:ti!  i.'.*.  :.-:'".:*- ..  >.:.'i  I....  ."tifc--  p.:.:  I  ^o:  s  ^rrccnded  —  but  if  I'd  had  a 
hhiiu.nti  at  t:i';  ':r.:  o:  t,:/  :i.^s^:\.  .:  1  w^-l.ii  ;-aVi;  ucarcd  the  decks  iike'bacca, 
damn  my  h.^TLfe  cut/  " 

Mr.  llLusHt  h(  202  Rroai-Aay.  is  ih':  X.w-Vurk  a^tnt  fur  •  The  Gentleman's  Maga- 
wne.'  AppropoH :  Why  exclude  the  bctitr  sex  ?  A«  Power  would  say:  *The  ladiev, 
you  dog  —  you  wo^jldn't  lave  o;ii  the  iud.es,  would  you  ?' 


'Stobieb  from  Real  Liri:.' — Wi.^  have  bf-lore  spoken  of  this  admirable  scries, 
dc6ii|;ntid  toteadi  trut.:  ini!<(>«.ndi.-iicc  nn<l  doiiu>tic  economy;  and  the  third  of  the  five 
numbers,  now  before  us  i-'*  w.irtiiy  it-*  in  ;.!i'i't?o<>r3.  It  is  entitled  'The  Harcourts; 
Illustrating  the  lientfitfi  of  K«  irruchinLnt  and  RrfDrni/  and  is  from  the  pen  of  a  lady. 
It  well  i^nforces  the  b.-s.ui  rouvt-yLil  in  ilic  motto,  from  Ikying:  'It  is  not  poverty  so 
much  as  pretence,  thai  hara:t.scs  thi:  mind.  Flave  the  courage  to  appear  poor,  and  yuu 
disarm  poverty  of  its  <>hnrpe!it  stinsf.'  We  are  stntck,  in  perusing  this  little  book,  with 
the  nice  ta<*t  at  runtr'itt  of  scene  and  churacicr  which  the  writer  displays,  not  less  than 
with  the  plain  good  stnso  which  murks  her  rcfltctions  and  deductions.  *  The  Har- 
courts' exemplify  the  correctness  of  the  j  osiiion  assunud  in  the  well-written  introduc- 
tion, which  we  copy,  in  part,  below : 

" In  searching  out  the  causes  of  the  prcfcur  diran:r« rl  state  of  the  times,  there  is  one 
which  Hhould  ni»t  be  ovirIiK)ked.  Whatevi  r  the  merchant  or  the  politician  may  assign 
as  the  iiiiinediatf  aijent,  we  art'  pcrsuaili  d  th:it  the  fearful  increase  of  luxury  and  osten- 
tation in  our  ho'isi-s,  our  (■({uipai'i.'S  and  our  drcps,  is  the  remote  and  secret  cause,  to  a 
great  extent,  that  hii:^  bcfu  stcalim;  tlic  blood  from  our  vitals,  until  it  has  left  us  in  «to 
enfi-ebled  a  slate  a.n  to  fall  re;idy  victims  to  tlio  privuiliuix  epidemic.     If  the  healthful 


'poken  of  by  the  proph;? 
desi.'ribini.^  the  Jt-ws  ?  ' '1  ht-  wh..»U-  lit.ri  :s  sick  and  the  whole  heart  faint.  From  the 
soli;  of  ihi'  fiH»t,  I'ven  unto  ilii;  lu-iid.  tii-.n-  in  no  sktuiu!n«,ss«  in  it.'  We  have  engrafted 
the  gori^»,t)UH  and  co.-ilv  Viiniii;.-s  oi  I'.uropeujjun  A:n<.iie:ui  fortunes,  and  these  have  not 
be-eu  able  to  ln.ir  ilii.ir  lioavy  v\\u  .is*.-.  Wi-  ric.  d  i!oim.s;tio  retrenchment  and  reform  in 
all  ih*' dcpaHMii  iits  i»f  iionie.  If  we  cultivate  intvllociual  refinement  and  ' true  inde- 
pendence,' our  triHks  will  become  siiii|ile,  and  the  yUtter  of  fa>hion  will  have  no  power 
lo  attract  us.  In  less  spai'ii>us  mansions,  by  more  juiiiciows  liousehold  arrangement:!, 
and  when  our  dau^liti-rs  are  tauiili;  to  be  usvlul,  iht re  will  he  more  home  eoiuiort,  more 
hearlh-.-»i.le  hiiii[)ine">;-.  W-.- iteinl  ;i  ntorTnaiion,  and  the  prrscnt  time  is  favorable  for 
commencin:;  oui'.  We  slioulil  nil  loam  >vist!om  from  the  ilistress  now  prevailing.  If 
our  men  iK'ciunu  convinced  ihi.re  was  more  honor  and  safely  in  their  forefathers'  mod'j 
of  iransactin.;  huninLv^M ;  if  our  feuiali-s  In-rome  ashameil  oi  their  folly  in  making  our 
parlors  '  show-rooms'  for  tlu-  up!i.>'.>iL[vr.  the  e.uiiiu  t  maker,  and  the  importer  of  tancy 
articles ;  if  wc  are  forci-d  lo  ;u-Uuowln.lne  our  enmuiiil  oversight  in  making  our  suna 
a|KMid thrifts,  and  our  dau^jhiers  walkruii  advcrtist'uiunts  oi  the  lashions;  theli  the  pres- 
sure of  which  we  coiiiplain,  tiiou^iii  so  luin)  lo  l)car  now,  will  become  a  source  of  grate- 
ful feehng  in  the  retrospect;  for  its  result  will  then  be,  a  safe  and  .«peedy  return  to 
Ajuericaii  feelings,  republican  simplicity,  and  honest  independence.'' 
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The  following  little  sketch  shows  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  a  scheming 
parvenue,  in  her  ridiculous  attempts  at  *  living  like  other  people  :* 

" '  There  is  one  way  in  which  I  can  save  "len  or  6fteen  dollars  at  least.  It  is  now 
nearly  two  weeks  from  the  evening  we  have  fixed  on,  and  if  we  can  continue  to  do 
without  buying  any  meat  or  poultry,  which  are  now  so  very  high-priced,  and  live  on 
light  dinners  until  that  time,  we  can  take  the  money  your  father  allows  for  marketing, 
and  add  it  to  the  sum  he  has  given  us.  He  has  a  creat  deal  of  business  to  attend  to  for 
several  weeks,  and  told  me  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  dine  at  home;  and  as  there  will 
be  no  one  here  bat  ourselves  and  the  servants,  we  can  live  upon  any  thing.* 

"  The  following  week,  Mrs.  Harcourt,  her  two  daughters,  and  the  servants  were  busy 
in  the  work  of  preparation.  Cakes  were  to  be  made,  candle  papers  had  to  be  cut  and 
spermed ;  the  rooms  must  be  decorated,  and  a  thousana  other  little  matters  were  obliged 
to  be  performed.  One  servant  was  sent  to  borrow  plate,  another  cut-glass  and  china. 
The  regular  routine  of  household  employments  was  broken  in  upon,  every  thing  turned 
up  side  down,  and  many  vexatious  trials  endured,  merely  for  the  sake  of  making  a  show 
for  a  few  hours,  and  in  the  vain  attempt  '  to  reconcile  parade  with  economy,  and  to 
glitter  at  a  cheap  rate.'  It  is  a  folly  for  the  wealthy  to  waste  their  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands in  entertaining  guests  who  either  satirise  them  from  envy  of  their  prosperity, 
or  ridicule  them  for  some  outward  imitation  of  style;  but  for  those  who  are  obliged 
to  practise  self-denial  and  parsimony  in  order  to  make  such  displays,  it  is  worse  than 
folly  —  it  is  madness. 

"  Mrs.  Harcourt,  during  the  course  of  their  preparations,  having  reproved  one  of  her 
servants  for  her  carelessness  in  breaking  a  glass  dish,  she  nisolently  replied,  'You  may 
take  the  pay  for  it,  madam,  out  of  my  wages,  and  then  give  me  the  remainder;  for  my 
month  is  up  this  evening,  and  1  cannot  think  of  staying  where  I  have  to  do  double 
work  on  half-feeding.  At  oiher  *  quality'  ladies'  houses  I  was  accustomed  to  get  meat 
three  times  a  dav,  and  I  cannot  live  on  slops ;'  and  then  slamming  the  door  violently 
after  her,  she  did  not  give  Mrs.  Harcourt  an  opportunity  to  make  any  reply. 

"  'What  an  insolent  creature,'  exclaimed  Anna  ;  'I  would  not  permit  her  to  stay  in 
the  house  another  instant.' 

"  Mrs.  Harcourt,  who  had  been  more  accustomed  to  the  impertinence  of  hirelings, 
had  more  self-command  than  Anna.  She  regretted  that  it  had  happened  iust  at  this 
time,  when  they  had  so  much  to  do.  She  thought  it  was  shameful  for  her  to  takB 
advantage  of  this  opportunity,  when  she  knew  that  her  services  were  most  needed. 
'  But,'  she  added,  '  hjpr  insolent  language  should  not  be  borne;  I  will  pay  her,  and  dis- 
charge her,  althoufff  it  does  put  me  to  great  inconvenience.' 

"  '  You  can  send  for  Sally  White  to  assist  us,'  said  Anna ;  '  she  is  always  very  will- 
ing to  help  when  Wfe  expect  company.' 

*'  'Yes,  I  know  she  is  willing  enough,  but  she  generally  carries  away  with  her  treble 
what  her  services  are  worth  ;  out  we  must  have  some  one  in  Betsey's  place,  so  we  will 
send  Nathan  for  Sally  White,  as  we  can  do  no  better  now.' 

"Among  all  the  mortifications  and  irritations  which  those  who  are  striving  to  keep 
up  appearances  without  means  are  forced  to  submit  to,  there  are  none  more  galling  than 
the  impertinence  of  servants,  and  the  consciousness  that  they  see  the  realUy,  and  will 
make  the  struggle  between  our  pride  and  our  poverty  a  favorite  subject  of  gossip  with 
the  servants  of  other  families,  who,  of  course,  will  find  opportunitits  to  make  it  known 
to  their  mistresses." 


Bristol  Academy,  Taunton,  (Mass.)  —  We  take  pleasure  in  calling  public  attention 
to  this  establishment,  the  preceptorship  of  which  has  but  recently  been  assumed  by 
J.  N.  Bellows,  Esq.,  a  ripe  scholar,  a  gentleman  of  pure  taste,  possessing  the  requisite 
£seling9,  and  all  proper  endowments,  for  .such  an  undertaking.  The  instilution  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  state,  and  is  endowed  with  liberal  funds.  The  town  is  a  charming 
r%i8  in  urbe,  being  but  an  hour  or  two  from  Boston  and  Providence,  by  the  rail- road. 
The  Academy  has  a  female  department,  under  the  charge  of  an  able  instructress,  in 
which  the  accomplishments  of  music,  drawing,  and  all  the  '  elegant  humanities'  of 
similar  establishments,  are  taught.  We  can  confidently  commend  this  institution  to  the 
numerous  families  under  whose  eyes  this  paragraph  will  fall,  as  one  in  which  boys  and 
girls  will  receive,  in  addition  to  a  good  education,  those  pleasant  attentions  which  can 
only  spring  from  such  as  delight  to  renew  that '  childhood  of  the  soul'  which  prompts 
a  love  of  the  young,  and  a  community  of  feeling  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  that  ten- 
der yet  fertile  period— fertile  in  good  or  ill  —  of  human  existeace. 
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LITERARY     RECORD. 

The  Albion.  —  We  know  of  no  weekly  periodical  in  America,  which  combines  so 
manjr  literary  attractions  as  this.  The  editor,  by  an  arrangement  abroad,  obtains,  at 
an  advance  period,  the  choicest  magazines,  and  periodicals  of  all  descriptions,  pub- 
lished in  British  Europe.  From  these  he  selects,  with  practised  judgment,  the  best 
articles,  and  such  as  are  calculated  to  suit  the  tastes  of  all  his  readers ;  giving,  occa- 
sionally, a  superb  er\graving.  The  whole  is  presented  in  the  imperial  quarto  form,  upon 
beautiful  tjrpes,  and  paper  of  the  finest  texture  and  poXor.  The  best  productions  of 
Captain  Mabbyat,  'Boz,'  and  others  —  indeed  of  all  the  most  popular  periodical  writers 
in  Europe  —  appear  in  the  Albion,  before  they  can  be  issued  elsewhere  in  America ; 
and  the  work  is  forwarded  with  great  promptitude,  by  the  earliest  mails,  to  every  part 
•f  (ue  United  States  and  of  British  America.  Its  success,  durmg  a  long  career,  has 
been  most  ample ;  and  this  has  been  obtained,  not  by  reverberated  puffs  of  extraordi- 
nary attraction,  but  by  mebit  alona  To  such  a  journal  we  gladly  render  an  imsolicited 
meed  of  praise,  and  commend  it  to  public  favor.  A  new  volume  has  been  but  recently 
eommenoedr 

PBAcTtcAL  Rblioxon.  —  We  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  a  handsome 
Tolume,  of  some  three  hundred  pages,  recently  issued  from  the  press  of  Mr.  John  S. 
Tatlob,  entitled  'Practical  Religion,  Recommended  and  Enforced,  in  a  Series  of  Let- 
ters from  Epsilon  to  his  Friend.'  There  are  thirty- thrce  of  these  letters,  and  they 
embrace,  among  others,  the  subjoined  themes :  To  the  careless,  awakened,  and  back- 
eliding  sinner;  formation  of  devotional  habits;  the  passive  virtues  of  Christianity ;  pro- 
per manner  of  studying  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  duty  of  religious  profession ;  doing 
good,  and  the  right  use  of  property;  personal  efforts  for  sinners ;  choiceof  a  profirasion  ; 
practical  dependcDce  on  divine  aid  ;  love  of  popularity,  christian  politeness,  and  politi- 
cal duty;  the  choice  of  a  wife ;  to  a  Christian  on  his  marriage,  in  affliction,  and  on 
recovery  from  sickness^  on  his  removal  to  new  settlements,  his  duty  to  his  minister, 
in  revivals  of  religion,  and  in  trusting  to  God  for  temporal  provision^tc.  The  letter  on 
the  choice  of  a  partner  in  conjugal  life,  and  those  on  a  cognate  topic,  are  full  of  excel- 
lent advice.    The  style  is  fluent,  and  occasionally  rises  to  eloquence. 

*  Tbollopiad.'  -—  The  TroUopiad,  or  Travelling  Gentleman  in  America,  is  the  title  of 
a  satire  in  verse,  from  the  i^ess  of  Mr.  C.  Shepabd,  Broadway.  The  writer  baa 
assumed  an  appropriate  nom  cU  guerre,  in  *  Nil  Admirari ;'  and  walking  underneath  this 
cloud,  he  encounters,  and  does  wordy  battle  with,  Trollope,  Fiddler,  Hall,  Hamilton, 
and  others  of  the  journeying,  book-making  tribe,  from  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
There  are  certainly  many  good  hits  in  the  poetical  text,  togeth^  with  not  a  few  ble- 
mishes. The  notes,  however,  are  more  spicy,  and  in  the  way  of  contrast,  arranged  with 
the  eye  of  an  artist  who  understands  situation  and  effect.  In  short,  for  '  brief  roust 
we  be,'  the  'Trollopiad'  will  agreeably  beguile  a  dull  hour  at  home,  or  on  board  a  steam- 
boat ;  and,  if  such  a  thing  be  possible,  may  serve  to  enhance  the  contempt  which  is 
now  generally  felt  among  us  for  the  misrepresentations  of  foreign  tourists. 

Columbia  College.  — Through  some  inadvertancy,  the  account  of  the  celebration  of 
the  first  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  Columbia  College,  with  the  Oration  and  Poem 
deUvered  on  that  occasion,  did  not  reach  us  until  nearly  a  month  after  its  publication. 
It  is  not  too  late  to  say,  however,  after  a  perusal  of  both  the  Uterary  efiforts  referred  to, 
that  they  were  worthy  the  occasion,  and  highly  honorable  to  their  authors.  In  the 
oration,  Mr,  Eastbubn  recalls  to  the  memory  of  his  auditory  some  of  the  distinguished 
sons  of  Columbia,  as  Cuitton,  Mason,  Sands,  Gbiffin,  and  Eaetbdbv,  and  indulges 
|n  a  brief  but  eloquent  tribute  to  each.  In  the  poem,  also,  Mr.  Bbtts  has  felicitously 
interwoven  harmonious  measures  in  praise  of  the  venerable  cUma  mcUer^  and  the  choice 
spirits  who  have  drank  at  her  fountains  of  knowledge. 
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New- York  ik  1837.  —  The  present  is  the  fourth  year  of  publication  of  this  very  use- 
ful work,  which  has  received  important  improvements  with  every  successive  issue.  lo  ad- 
dition to  a  general  description  of  the  city,  a  list  of  its  officers,  public  institutions,  etc.,  as 
well  as  those  of  Brooklyn,  there  is  a  Greneral  ClassiBed  Directory,  embradDg  all  the  prin- 
cipal firms  and  individuals  transacting  mercantile,profes8ionaI,  or  manufacturing  pursuits 
in  New- Vork  and  Brooklyn,  alphabetically  arranged,  under  their  respective  kinds  of  busi- 
ness. The  whole  is  a  convenient  manual  for  citizens  and  strangers,  prepared  with 
great  care,  and  complete  in  all  essential  respects.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  correct  map, 
and  embellished  with  a  clever  engraving  of  the  New- York  University,  dmwn  and  en- 
graved by  HiNSHELwooD.    J.  DisTURNELL,  Courtland-strcet. 

'  Christ  and  Him  Cr(7cified,*  is  the  title  of  an  eloquent  and  well-reasoned  dis- 
course, from  the  pen  of  Rev.  C.  W.  Dexnison,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  sent  us  by 
an  attentive  friend  and  correspondent.  It  was  preached  to  the  Second  Baptist  Church 
of  Delaware,  in  September  last,  from  Paul's  words:  *  For  I  determined  not  to  know 
any  thing  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified.'  PubUshed  by  request. 
J.  P.  Callendbr,  141  Nassau-street. 

'  Lectures  to  Christiaks.'  —  This  volume  contains  twenty-five  Lectures,  delivered 
by  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney,  in  1836  and  1837,  reported  by  the  Editor  of  the  New- 
York  Evangelist,  and  revised  by  the  author,  who  has  chosen  to  present  them  in  the 
condensed  and  laconic  style  in  which  they  were  delivered.  'As  my  friends  wish  to  have 
them  in  a  volume,'  says  Mr.  Finnev,  '  they  must  take  them  as  they  are.'  Such  as  they 
are,  therefore,  they  are  before  the  public.    John  S.  Taylor,  publisher. 

*  The  Issue,'  Presented  in  a  Series  op  Letters  on  Slavery.  —  This  is  a 
small  volume,  of  an  hundred  and  ten  pages,  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Rufus  Wm.  Bailey, 
of  South  Carohna.  It  contains  fifteen  letters,  originally  published  in  a  religious  n«wB- 
paper,  and  widely  copied  and  circulated  through  the  religious  journals  of  the  United 
States.  Their  object  was  and  is,  to  induce  slavery-agitators  to  *  let  the  South  alone.' 
John  S.  Taylor,  Brick  Church  Chapel,  Park. 

'  The  Family  Preacher,  or  Domestic  Duties  Illustrated  and  Enforced,'  is  the  title 
of  a  work  by  the  same  author,  and  from  the  same  press,  as  '  The  Issue.'  It  conaiBts 
of  eight  discourses  upon  the  duties  of  husbands,  wives,  females,  parents,  children,  lihs- 
ters,  and  servants.  We  have  given  the  volume  but  a  cursory  perusal,  yet  we  have  read 
enough  to  enable  us  conscientiously  to  recommend  it  to  the  reader,  as  well  calculated  to 
do  good  —  to  make  all  conditions  of  social  life  better  and  happier. 

Characteristics  op  Women.  —  The  former  edition  of  Mrs.  Jameson's  '  Character- 
istics of  Women,  Moral,  Poetical,  and  Historical,'  was  noticed  at  length  in  this  Maga- 
zine. In  the  present  issue,  numerous  errors  and  omissions  have  been  corrected  and 
suppUed ;  we  are  sorry,  however,  to  perceive  that  not  a  few  tjrpographical  inaccuracies 
are  still  permitted  to  mar  the  volume.  The  work  contains  several  pretty  etchingt 
by  the  gifted  authoress 

Willis's  Poems.  —  Messrs.  Saunders  and  Otley  have  issued  'Melanie,  and  Other 

Poems,  by  N.  P.  Willis.'    The  volume,  which  is  tastefully  executed,  and  embellished 

with  a  fine  portrait  of  the  author,  contains  Uttle,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  upon  which  the 

judgment  of  the  public  has  not  afready  been  passed.    The  same  house  has  published 

•The  Star  of  Seville,'  a  new  Drama,  by  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemblb  Butler. 

•Christ  Heaung  the  Sick.  —A  copy  of  thi»  celebrated  painting,  by  our  country- 
man West,  has  attracted  much  attention  at  the  American  Museum.  But  for  a  little 
hardness  and  dryness  in  the  coloring,  the  efiect  of  the  original  would  be  well  preaerved  j 
and  as  it  is,  it  is  well  worthy  of  examination. 
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Rise  and  Fall  of  Athens. —  The  Brothers  Harper  have  published,  in  two  vo- 
lumes 12mo.,  'Athens:  Its  Rise  and  Fall.  By  E.  L.  Bulwer,  author  of  *  Pelham, 
*  The  Disowned,'  etc.  The  object  of  the  author  is,  to  combine  an  elaborate  view  of  the 
literature  of  Greece,  with  a  complete  and  impartial  account  of  her  political  trauBactions. 
The  present  volumes  are  to  be  followed  by  otlicrs,  containing  a  critical  analysis  of  the 
tragedies  of  Sophocles. 

Address.  —  We  have  received  an  Address,  delivered  in  the  Cathedral  of  St  Finbar, 
before  the  Hibernian  Society,  the  St.  Patrick  Benevolent  Society,  and  the  Irish  Volun- 
teers, at  Charleston,  (S.  C.,)  on  the  17th  March,  1837.  By  A.  G.  Maorath,  Esq. 
Saving  a  style  somewhat  too  involved  and  redundant,  this  Address  has  impressed  us 
with  a  favorable  idea  of  the  author's  talents.  We  had  marked  one  or  two  passages  for 
insertion,  which  lack  of  space  compels  us  to  omit. 

'Nature.'  —  A  thin,  handsome  volume,  thus  entitled,  is  before  us.    It  is  the  work  of 
a  calm,  contemplative  mind,  capable  of  analyzing  thought,  and  tracing  the  influence  of 
outward  upon  inward  nature ;  of  one  who  feels  deeply,  and  in  whom  the  'poetry  of  the 
spirit'  is  ever  active.    Some  affectation  there  may  be  of  the  Gr«rman  style,  'but  that's 
not  much.'    The  work  has  pure  thoughts  and  beautiful ;  and  it  will  commend  itself  to 
the  heart 

Phrenology. —  ' An  Examination  of  Phrenology;  in  two  Ltectures,  delivered  to  the 
Students  of  the  Columbian  College,  District  of  Columbia,  in  February  last  By  Tho- 
mas Sewall,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.'  We  propose,  should 
leisure  serve,  hereafter  to  refer  to  this  production,  which  seems  mainly  dictated  by  a  spirit 
of  wholesome  examination  and  research,  although,  in  our  judgment,  it  is  occasionally 
marred  by  disingenuous  inferences. 


'  K  N  1  C  K  E  R  B  O  C  K  K  K  I  A  N  A  .' 


wV  CSBoot  permit  tho  first  number  of  a  new  volume  to  go  before  our  reader*,  without  scknow- 
lwl|inf  our  f  ratification  at  the  continued  favor  beetowed  upon  this  Magazine  by  the  public.  It  ia 
aaoarce  of  pleasure  and  pride  to  us,  in  this  season  of  general  depression,  when  retreochnMnt  ia  tho 
order  of  the  day,  with  all  classes  of  onr  countrymen,  that  the  erasures  from  our  t«bscriptioo-Ust 
havo  been  few  indeed,  and  far  between ;  while  the  accessions  have  been  more  numerous  than  at  any 
pravious  period.  We  cannot  fail  to  perceive  in  this,  an  evidence  of  a  strong  hold  upon  the  ref  anU 
of  our  readers,  and  a  proof  that  our  exertions  are  widely  appreciated.  This  bond  of  union,  and 
this  good  opinion,  it  will  be  our  uutiring  endeavor  to  strengthen  and  enhance.  That  thb  endeavor 
will  be  even  more  successful  than  heretofore,  we  are  too  well  fortified  with  the  beat  materiel,  and  a 
l^rge,  yet  still  increasing,  corps  of  the  ablest  cdopcrators,  to  doubt. 

The  numbers  for  August  and  September  are  both  passing  through  the  preas.  Tho  first  will  aoon 
be  published,  and  the  next  and  subsequent  issues  will  be  prompt  *Ollapodiana,'  *Odda  and 
Ends  of  a  Penny-a-Liner,'  ♦  Notes  of  a  Surgeon,'  *  Nobility  of  Human  Nature,*  *  Araeriean  Auti- 
qnities,'  (Number  Two,)  'Wilson  Conworth,'  'Religious  Charlatanry,'  (Number  Two,)  *Thm 
Backwoodsman,'  'Notes  of  Travel,'  with  articles  of  poetry,  by  W.  O.  Simms,  Esq.,  W.  G. 
Claeb,  and  others,  are  filed  for  insertion.  A  number  of  papera  firom  aeTerai  other  wriCtn, 
(fhvoffaUy  ragardad,  from  a  slight  examination,)  are  also  under  adriaemeBt 
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THE    NOBILITY    OF    NATURE. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  The  learned 
have  been  called  upon  to  support  the  declaration,  and  to  fumbb 
reasons  accounting  for  the  disparity  which  is  manifest  in  the  differ- 
ent individuals  of  the  human  race,  as  found  in  the  social  state.  The 
learned  have  responded  to  this  call,  and  said,  that  it  is  apparent,  that 
different  nations,  as  well  as  individuals  of  the  same  race,  are  surrounded 
by  different  circumstances,  and  enjoy  unequal  means  of  improvement ; 
and  as  their  external  condition  is  unequal,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  infer, 
in  the  absence  of  any  other  known  cause,  that  their  intellectual  dis- 
parity is  mainly  attributable  to  external  circumstances.  Now  if  it 
can  be  made  to  appear,  as  I  think  it  can,  that  the  difference  in  the 
external  condition  of  men  and  nations  is  mainly  attributable  to  their 
mental  organization,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  learned,  who  have 
undertaken  to  solve  this  question,  have  been  so  unphilosophical  as  to 
substitute  the  effect  for  the  cause. 

But  the  many  have  coiltented  themselves  with  the  response  of  the 
learned ;  and  are  now  looking  forward  with  eager  hope  to  the  time 
when  the  vexatious  differences  in  the  external  circumstances  of  men 
shall  cease,  and  an  intellectual  level  shall  be  fbced  for  the  whole 
human  family,  upon  which  the  Esquimaux  and  the  European,  to  til6it 
mutual  astonishment,  shall  find  occasion  to  regard  each  other  as  eqpj^A^ 
They  delight  in  the  expectation  of  beholding  th^  Chinese  stancHllg 
upon  the  same  eminence  as  the  countrymen  of  Newton ;  worshippers 
of  Juggernaut  elevated  to  the  altars  of  the  true  Deity,  and  of  seeing 
the  unhappy  and  debased  African  endowed  with  the  same  intellectual 
strength  as  his  gifted  and  proud  oppressor.  Thus  they  pleasantly 
anticipate,  that  upon  men's  external  condition  becoming  equal,  their 
intellects  and  sentiments  will  immediately  exhibit  their  native  equality, 
and  that  the  odious  distinctions  which  now  exist  among  men,  will  be 
known  no  more  for  ever. 

But  may  we  not  as  reasonably  expect,  that  the  benefit  of  this  new 
arrangement  will  not  be  confined  to  man  alone,  but  that  the  whole 
vegetable  and  animal  world  will  participate  in  the  advantages  of  this 
novel  law  of  natural  equality  ]  We  must  hear  no  more  of  '  the  king 
of  beasts,'  nor  of  *  the  monarch  of  the  wood.'  The  lion  and  the  lamb 
must  become  a  match  for  each  other  in  ferocity  and  strength.  The 
ivy  will  of  course  cease  to  entwine  itself  around  the  oak ;  and  then 
what  substitute  will  the  poets  have  for  their  much-used  and  loyely 
emblem  of  weakness  and  dependence,  when  it  shall  lift  aloft  its 
branches  among  the  huge  trees  of  the  forest,  and,  boastful  of  i^ 
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newly-acquired  strength,  shall  bid  defiance  to  the  whirlwind  and  the 
storm !  The  odious  monarchy  of  the  bee-hive  must  be  done  away  ; 
the  queen  of  bees  must  doff  her  robes  of  royalty,  and  become  a  com- 
moner ;  while  the  drones,  the  pm'ileged  order  of  this  tribe  of  insects, 
will  be  compelled  to  assume  habits  of  industry,  and  will  no  longer  be 
tolerated  in  the  enjoyment  of  idleness  and  luxury,  at  the  expense  of 
their  industrious  fellow-citizens.  The  aristocracy  of  the  ant-hill 
must  also  be  disturbed,  and  the  levelling  principle  must  be  carried 
into  a  new  organization  of  this  interesting  little  mound  of  earth. 
Men  will  cease  to  speak  of  the  elephant  as  a  '  half-reasoning  animal,' 
while  the  ass  shall  be  distinguished  for  dulness  and  obstinacy,  and 
the  latter  must  brush  up,  so  that  this  disparity  shall  be  remedied  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  sagacious  dog  will  be  brought,  by  some 
nice  process,  to  the  level  of  the  *  silly  sheep,'  and  the  acute  and  cruel 
fox  to  that  of  the  dull  and  confiding  goose  ;  and  among  other  things, 
to  excite  our  special  wonder,  the  much-wronged,  much-eaten  oyster 
will  be  regarded  as  a  pure  intelligence,  consisting  of  nothing  but 
brain,  and  its  necessary  covering  !     Men  will  cease  to  eat  oysters. 

It  would  seem  to  require  a  wonderful  change  in  '  external  circum- 
stances,' to  produce  results  like  these ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  me,  these 
may  as  reasonably  be  anticipated,  as  that  the  condition  of  mankind 
will  ever  be  equal.  Those  who  attribute  men's  intellectual  nature 
to  their  external  condition,  have  never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  demon- 
strate in  what  manner  the  objectionable  circumstances  of  an  exter- 
nal nature  produced  the  results  which  they  humanely  deplore.  The 
negro  is  every  where  inferior  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Does  the  former 
owe  his  inferior  intellect  to  his  swarthy  complexion  and  flattened 
nose  1  How  can  these  affect  the  thinking  part  ?  To  climate  1  Behold 
him  in  all  climes  the  same  !  To  slavery  ?  View  him  in  his  native  land 
a  savage.  To  the  contempt  of  other  nations  ?  He  is  the  same  as 
when  first  known  to  the  European. 

But  grant  that  the  difference  in  air,  climate,  or  other  external 
i^knses,  operating  for  many  centuries,  could  cause  an  inequality  in  the 
intellects  of  different  nations,  or  tribes  of  men ;  why,  in  the  same 
nation  or  tribe,  is  one  inferior  to  another  1  Suppose  sectional  causes 
to  account  for  this  disparity  ;  then  why  are  children  of  the  same  pa- 
rents, bom  and  nurtured  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances, 
radically  different  from  their  birth  ?  Is  the  fact  denied  1  I  appeal 
to  mothers  in  support  of  its  truth. 

Men  are  not  created  equal  by  nature.  In  saying  this,  I  beg  not  to 
be  understood  qs  denying  *  the  Declaration  of  Independence.'  I 
understand  the  illustrious  writer  of  that  instrument  to  mean  no'more 
than  this  ;  that  for  good  reasons,  operating  in  the  social  state,  all  men 
are  to  be  regarded  as  equal,  so  far  as  to  have  equal  respect  paid  to 
their  rights  ;  to  be  entitled  to  equal  protection,  and  to  be  judged  by 
one  standard  of  legal  rectitude.  Or,  in  other  words,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  all  men  are  equal. 

But  while  I  do  not  depart  from  this  clause  of  the  sacred  declara- 
tion referred  to,  I  perceive  that  I  differ  widely  from  the  vociferous 
patriot  and  over-zealous  philanthropist  of  the  present  day,  who  have 
contriyed  to  engross  much  more  of  the  public  attention  than  either 
their  integrity  or  doctrines  seem  to  warrant. 
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The  former  overwhelms  the  voice  of  reason  with  his  varied  clamor 
in  favor  of  the  equality  of  meanness  with  magnanimity  —  of  vice 
with  virtue  —  of  ignorance  with  intelligence — of  vulgar  rudeness 
and  barbarity,  with  taste  and  elegance  ;  and  he  demands  that  in 
social  intercourse,  and  in  the  administration  of  government,  the  vicious 
and  ignorant  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  and  influ- 
ence as  the  virtuous  and  enlightened  citizen  ;  because  '  all  men  are 
created  equal !' 

The  new  order  of  philanthropists  increase  the  clamor  of  the  greedy 
patriot.  They  have  discovered  that  the  negroes  are  at  least  equal  to, 
if  not  a  little  better,  than  the  best  of  the  Europeans ;  and  they  lead 
forth  their  colored  favorites,  of  various  hues,  and  demand  their 
admittance  into  a  well-organized  society  ;  a  benevolent  concession  in 
favor  of  their  equality ;  an  admission  that  their  heads  are  well  formed, 
their  sentiments  exalted,  their  persons  delicate,  and  their  odor  savory ! 
They  invite  them  to  the  table  of  the  American  citizen,  and  beckon 
them  to  his  bed ;  and  this  *  because  all  men  are  created  equal !' 

There  are  distinctions  among  men,  which  neither  the  fierce  patriot 
nor  ignorant  philanthropist  can  eradicate  ;  divStinctions  appointed  by 
the  author  of  nature,  and  which  have  not  failed  to  be  acknowledged 
by  the  most  enlightened  observers ;  a  brief  view  of  which  it  may 
not  be  unprbfitable  to  take,  even  in  an  imperfect  effort  to  distinguish 
the  false  from  the  true  nobility  of  nature. 

I  am  far  from  asserting,  that  all  the  distinctions  which  exist  in  the 
social  state,  are  so  by  the  appointment  of  nature.  There  is  an  arti- 
ficial aristocracy,  created  by  the  improper  constitutions  of  some 
governments,  and  the  arbitrary  and  unequal  laws  of  all,  of  the  cause 
of  whose  greatness  nature  is  entirely  innocent.  For  instance,  a  man 
may  inherit  and  enjoy  all  his  life  the  title  and  honors  of  nobility,  who, 
had  he  depended  upon  his  natural  resources  for  rank  and  station, 
might  never  have  ascended  in  the  scale  of  human  excellence,  beyond 
the  condition  of  an  agile  circus-rider.  And  it  is  no  less  palpable, 
that  a  wealthy  parent,  through  the  influence  of  the  laws  of  primo- 
geniture, may  transmit  to  his  eldest  son  an  inheritance  which  may 
place  him  high  among  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  who,  but  for  the  fruits 
of  a  parent's  acquisitiveness,  might  laudably  have  earned  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  instead  of  being  regarded  as  an  exqui- 
site dandy,  might  have  been  celebrated  for  his  mechanical  ingenuity, 
or  the  excellence  of  his  *  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise.'  The 
same  causes  may  sometimes  operate  to  deprive  nature's  noblemen  of 
their  just  station  among  men.  Artificial  worth  may  assume  the  place 
of  natural ;  wealth  and  fashion  may  displace  virtue  and  intellect ; 
and  genius  and  talent  may  be  compelled  to  give  precedence  to  a  titled 
nobility,  or  to  the  possessors  of  vast  estates. 

Again.  There  are  good  objections  to  some  natural  pretenders  to 
rank ;  even  dame  nature  has  her  counterfeits  and  false  forms ;  her 
mushrooms,  her  empty  heads  and  shells.  The  fair-pretending  tree 
may  never  blossom,  or  if  it  do,  may  neglect  to  bear  fruit.  The  highest 
heads  of  wheat  in  the  broad  field  are  ftilse  and  empty.  But  a  correct 
observer  of  nature  may  readily  distinguish  between  her  false  and  her 
genuine  productions ;  and  a  close  observer  of  men  will  never  be  at 
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a  loss  to  detect,  Dor  hestitate  to  deny,  the  bold  pretensions  of  nure 
tdf-esteem. 

Instinctive  self-esteem  enables  its  possessor,  without  seeking  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  his  own  character,  to  regard  himself  as  equal 
to  all  men,  and  superior  to  most  of  them ;  to  arrive  at  conclusions 
without  the  dull  and  tedious  process  of  reasoning,  to  which  plodding 
creatures  subject  themselves ;  to  have  and  maintain  opinions,  without 
the  trouble  of  forming,  or  the  labor  of  defending  them  ;  and  to  look 
down  upon  his  superiors,  without  suspecting  that  they  despise  him, 
or  a  doubt  of  his  own  insolated  and  extraordinary  excellence.  He 
proverbially  carries  his  head  high ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  by 
phrenologists,  in  the  direction  of  the  single  organ  to  whose  over-mani- 
festation they  allege  he  is  indebted  for  all  his  conscious  greatness. 
He  forms  one  of  nature's  wild  experiments,  by  which  she  has  wan- 
tonly demonstrated,  how  enormous  a  structure  of  self-complacency 
can  be  based  upon  —  nothing  at  all !  He  is  one  of  nature's  contra- 
dictions, by  which  she  has  proved  how  great  an  effect  may  exist  with- 
out any  cause  whatever  !  In  him  you  behold  the  origin  of  village 
greatness,  which  is  dependent  upon  the  size  of  two  things,  to 
wit :  the  large  size  of  self-esteem,  and  the  small  size  of  the  place  it 
inhabits. 

There  is  another  pretender  to  high  rank  among  men,  whose  claims 
are  nearly  as  unfounded  as  those  last  under  consideration.  I  mean 
the  man  who  claims  your  high  regard,  not  for  what  he  i*,  but  for 
what  he  ha^  got  —  who  exacts  your  admiration,  not  for  what  he  does, 
but  for  what  he  has  the  'power  to  do ;  and  who,  while  he  performs  no 
good  service  to  mankind,  does  not  fail  to  impress  them  with  the 
belief,  that  he  might,  at  any  time,  if  so  disposed,  astonish  them  with 
a  display  of  generosity,  and  a  noble  exercise  of  the  means  of  active 
benevolence,  and  permanent  usefulness.  He  is  the  creature  of  the 
acquisitive  instinct,  whose  sole  merit  is  based  upon  successful  efforts 
at  accumulation.  This  instinct  he  possesses  in  common  with  various 
quadrupeds.  The  ground-squirrel  possesses  the  same  attribute,  to  a 
limited  extent.  Who  has  not  observed  this  interesting  animal  crowd- 
ing his  cheek  with  autumnal  fruits,  and  gaily  carrying  them  to  his 
winter  quarters  ]  But  this  little  creature  gathers  only  a  competence  ; 
his  instinct  is  a  moderate  one,  and  apparently  under  the  guidance  of 
reason;  while  the  accumulating  biped  seems  not  to  be  a  judge  of  a 
competency,  and  grows  more  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  as  it 
becomes  less  valuable  to  him.  No  propensity  of  the  human  mind 
gains  more  in  activity  and  strength  by  exercise,  than  that  of  acquisi- 
tiveness. It  may  begin  as  a  good  instinct  of  man's  nature,  and 
excite  him  to  lay  up  the  means  of  satisfying  his  natural,  and  even 
his  artificial  wants.  So  far,  its  obvious  utility  demands  our  respect. 
But  all  men  do  not  stop  here.  Even  so  much  exercise  as  to  attain 
this  laudable  end,  may  so  heighten  the  natural  disposition  to  accu- 
mulate, that  it  becomes  the  tyrant  of  the  soul,  and  takes  the  lead  of 
all  the  other  propensities.  It  comes  in  conflict  with  the  demands  of 
the  stomach,  the  suggestions  of  taste,  and  paternal  affection ;  and 
the  victim  of  avarice  becomes  also  the  victim  of  unsatisfied  hunger, 
ungratified  taste,  and  unindulged  kindness.  To  use  the  terms  of  i|^ 
science  just  beginning  tobe  understood,  his  veneration  is  satisfied  with 
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adoring  the  materiel  of  Aaron's  idol,  to  the  exclusid)!  of  all  other 
gods ;  his  conscientiousness,  quickened  hy  cautiousness,  is  content 
with  forbearing  to  take  usury,  when  there  is  reason  to  fear  a  legal 
forfeiture  ;  and  his  adhesiveness  is  never  more  strongly  manifested, 
than  when  he  sticks  to  a  debtor  *  closer  than  a  brother,'  until  he  pays 
the  uttermost  farthing.  His  secretiveness  is  active,  when  the  tax- 
gatherer  is  at  his  door  ;  and  his  cautiousness  is  extreme  when  listen- 
ing to  the  tale  of  distress,  or  to  the  assurances  of  the  suppliant  bor- 
rower. His  locality  selects  places  for  future  cities  ;  his  size  divides 
them  into  lots  twenty-five  by  one  hundred  feet ;  and  he  disposes 
of  them  to  those  endowed  with  large  marvellpusness.  He  getteth 
rich  —  and  is  reverenced,  because  he  has  never  been  accused  of 
theft,  nor  convicted  of  swindling. 

It  is  not  without  emotions  of  pleasure,  that  I  take  leave  of  false 
pretension  to  rank  and  station,  although  it  be  to  take  up  the  humblest 
claim  upon  our  attention  made  by  the  sons  of  genius.     And  here 
allow  me  to  observe,  that  within  the  last  forty  years,  certain  indivi- 
duals have  claimed,  that  they  have  traced  each  particular  demonstra- 
tion of  the  various  faculties  and  sentiments  of  the  human  mind  to 
its  source  —  which  they  allege  to  be  an  organ  of  the  brain  —  and 
they  have  also  adopted  a  nomenclature  for  the  mental  faculties, 
highly  convenient,  which  I  beg  the  privilege  of  employing,  while  I 
ask  one  farther  favor  of  the  reader,  that,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  he  will  allow  me  to  suppose  each  faculty  of 
the  mind  to  have  its  separate  material  organ.     Even  with  this  liberal 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  it  will  be  difficult  to  assign  to 
each  child  of  genius  his  appropriate  rank  in  the  scale  of  being.     It 
is  generally  true,  that  the  organs  of  the  faculties  and  sentiments, 
which  are  not  called  into  activity  in  the  constitution  of  the  man  of 
genius,  are  in  point  of  size  at  mediocrity  or  below  it.     The  main 
strength  of  his  character  is  derived  from  the  striking  fullness  of  the 
single  organ  which  gives  the  bent  to  his  mental  inclination ;  but 
there  is  also  a  full  development  of  certain  other  organs  colleagued 
with  that,  which,  following  its  lead,  help  out  its  inclinations,  and  con- 
duct its  work.     These  colleagues  are  few  in  number,  and  with  their 
exception,  the  remaining  mental  organs  of  the  man  of  genius  are 
moderate,  small,  or  inactive.      His  head  is   therefore  uneven  and 
irregular ;  that  is,  the  reader  is  asked  to  suppose  it  to  be  so,  for  the 
sake  of  illustration.      How  often  it    is  observed,  that  the   man  of 
genius  wants  that  strong  common  sense,  of  which  a  very  plain  man 
may  justly  boast  the  possession  1     Does  the  genius  lack  the  organ 
of  common  sense  1     Unhappily  for  many  of  the  human  family,  there 
is  no  such  organ !      This  excellent  condition  of  the  human  mind 
seldom  accompanies  an  irregular  head.     It  is  claimed  to  be  the  result 
of  the  equable  and  full  development  of  all  the  organs  of  the  human 
intellect  and  sentiments,  and  of  the  moderate  and  controllable  size 
of  all  the  organs  of  the  passions.     But  it  is  otherwise  in  the  man  of 
genius.     The  size  and  activity  of  the  main  organs^  by  whose  mani- 
^stations  he  is  distinguished,  render  them  the  master  spirits  of  his 
mind.     In  the  admiration  which  genius  excites,  the  useful  attributes 
of  the  man  are  not  generally  looked  for  —  and  the  most  flagrant 
moral  defects  are  palliated,  if  not  forgiven  ;  nay,  oftentimes  they  are 
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copied  by  those  who,  not  having  the  power  to  dazzle,  present  the 
forlorn  spectacle  of  natural  dulness  bedecked  with  the  borroT^ed 
vices  of  genius. 

Humbly  among  the  sons  of  genius,  is  placed  the  individual  who 
amuses  a  vacant  hour  by  demonstrations  of  his  imitative  propensity. 
In  some  respects  there  exists  a  parallel,  and  in  others  a  contrast, 
between  him  and  the  possessor  of  the  acquisitive  instinct.  They 
both  rely  for  admiration  upon  what  they  have  taken  from  others. 
Both  bleed  their  victims  —  one  in  their  pocket,  the  other  in  their 
vanity,  or  love  of  approbation.  Both  accumulate  —  the  one,  the 
goods  of  this  world,  t)ie  other  its  manners.  The  one  is  a  loser  by 
people's  taking  themselves  off —  the  other  a  gainer  by  *  taking  off' 
people.  One  is  rich  in  matter,  the  other  in  manner ;  and  both  are 
appropriated  from  the  stores  of  others.  The  miser  is  chiefly  the 
creature  of  two  instincts — acquisitiveness  and  cautiousness;  the 
actor,  also,  of  two  —  imitation  and  secretiveness.  These  are  all 
instincts  of  our  animal  nature,  and  do  not  tend  to  ennoble  their 
possessor.  But  the  fir^t  combination  is  contracted,  and  delights  only 
in  selfish  gratification ;  while  the  latter  cannot  be  fully  'gratified, 
without  contributing  to  the  amusement  or  instruction  of  mankind. 
Men  have  therefore  always  betrayed  extensive  interest  in  its  mani- 
festations ;  and  the  actor  wiles  away  a  tedious  hour,  or  affords  a 
lively  gratification,  which  calls  forth  the  applause  of  the  many, 
though  he  may  fail  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  few.  One  may 
appreciate  a  perfect  imitation,  whether  grave  or  gay,  heroic  or 
comic ;  and  yet  assert,  with  truth,  that  fewer  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  brought  into  action,  even  in  the  constitution  of  the  most  perfect 
actor,  than  in  that  of  any  other  child  of  genius,  the  singer  only 
excepted. 

Above  these,  but  in  the  same  grade  of  excellence  as  respects  each 
other,  does  nature  place  her  more  gifted  children,  the  musical  com- 
poser, the  orator,  painter,  sculptor,  and  poet ;  creatures  of  vaiiously 
combined  faculties,  sentiments,  and  passions,  but  all  so  constituted 
as  to  be  capable  of  enchanting  the  eye,  delighting  the  ear,  or  grati- 
fying the  taste.  Their  works  exalt  the  feelings,  interest  the  heart, 
or  instruct  the  mind,  of  man.  They  blend  the  happiest  influences 
of  the  passions,  intellect  and  sentiments.  They  portray  inanimate 
nature  in  all  her  creations  of  sight  and  sound,  and  exhibit  living 
nature  in  all  her  varieties  of  action,  emotion,  thought,  or  passion. 
Nature  is  their  universal  theme,  and  the  fruits  of  their  labors  com- 
pose those  intellectual  luxuries,  to  banquet  upon  which,  forms  the 
most  characteristic  feature  which  distinguishes  polished  from  civilized 
life  —  the  accomplished  from  the  merely  useful  man.  But  a  man 
may  be  either  of  these  sons  of  genius,  and  come  far  short  of  being 
either  a  great  or  a  good  man.  Nay,  he  may  have  followed  the 
promptings  of  his  genius  all  his  life,  and  failed  after  all  to  benefit 
mankind.  Whose  mental  vision  has  not  Byron  dazzled  ?  Who  did 
not  admire  the  man  ]  Who  has  not  forgiven  his  faults,  on  account 
of  the  magnitude  of  his  genius,  and  the  power  of  his  works  1  And 
yet  who  does  not  know  that  Byron  lived  in  vain,  and  died  without 
benefitting  himself  or  his  fellow  men  1  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  plea- 
sant to  find,  that  genius,  so  dangerous  in  some,  may  be  harmless  in 
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others,  and  that  a  poet  may  range  through  all  nature's  works,  but  so 
judiciously  select  the  theme  of  his  song,  and  so  beautifully  adorn  it, 
as  that,  while  he  excites  the  admiration,  he  improves  the  heart  of 
his  fellow  men.  The  immortal  *  poet  of  the  year'  concealed  all  evil, 
and  portrayed  all  good.  His  female  reaper  adorns  the  lowest  field 
with  mingled  beauty,  chastity,  and  innocence  —  and  sweet  Musidora, 
in  her  plight,  is  seen  only  by  the  eye  of  modest  love,  abashed  and 
retiring  from  the  view. 

Ascending  the  scale  of  genius,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  pass  the 
architect  and  mathematician,  to  say  a  word  of  the  great  mechanical 
inventor,  whom  I  would  place  highest  of  all  nature's  eccentric  and 
gifted  sons.  To  that  beauty  or  poetry  of  thought,  sound,  action, 
or  expression,  which  constitutes  the  chief  merit  of  the  sons  of  genius, 
last  under  consideration,  he  adds  utility  and  dignity,  and  furnishes 
the  means  for  man's  civilization.  Could  poetry  or  musicbe  culti- 
vated without  mechanical  means  1  Of  what  avail  is  eloquence 
among  houseless  savages,  save  to  excite  to  deeds  of  horror  1  What 
leisure  would  be  afforded  to  attend  to  and  enjoy  the  eiforts  of  genius, 
without  the  use  of  machinery,  which  has  emancipated  the  human 
race  from  slavery  to  their  necessities,  and  elevated  them  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  ease  and  luxury  ]  The  mechanical  inventor  approaches 
one  attribute  of  the  Divinity ;  he  may  almost  be  said  to  create ; 
and  thus  to  approximate  to  the  highest  exercise  of  power.  And  yet 
the  singer,  humblest  of  all  the  children  of  genius,  oftentimes  com- 
mands more  of  the  world's  admiration  than  the  most  extraordinary 
mechanical  inventor.  There  are  those  who  would  listen  to  the  song 
of  the  nightingale,  although  the  proud  monument  of  Fulton's  genius 
for  the  first  time  burst  upon  their  view,  *  walking  the  waters  like  a 
a  thing  of  life.'  Nay,  there  are  doubtless  those  in  whom  a  sonnet 
would  excite  more  interest  than  the  spectacle  of  a  noble  ship  gliding 
swiftly  into  port,  propelled  by  the  lightnings  of  heaven.  But  that 
is  the  only  true  estimate  of  mental  worth,  which  ranks  highest  in  the 
Iscale  of  importance  those  faculties  and  dispositions  of  the  human 
mind  which  best  subserve  the  happiness  of  men. 

Above  all  the  sons  of  genius,  I  would  rank  a  class  of  men  distin- 
guished for  their  talent  and  virtue  ;  who  together  with  a  favorable 
temperament,  have  heads  quite  above  the  middle,  but  not  of  the  very 
largest  size ;  the  organs  of  whose  brain  are  equally  and  well  pro- 
portioned ;  and  whose  sentiments  and  passions  are  well  balanced 
and  regulated.  They  are  divested  of  the  faults  of  the  sons  of  ge- 
nius ;  they  have  no  weaknesses,  except  such  as  are  incident  to  the 
best  mental  orgv.nization ;  and  their  passions  incite  to  deeds  of 
goodness,  since  they  are  under  the  control  and  guidance  of  noble 
intellectual  faculties,  and  the  higher  sentiments.  They  avoid  what- 
ever subverts  man's  happiness.  They  are  too  wise  to  entertain 
schemes  of  dangerous  ambition  ;  too  good  to  adopt  the  means  of  its 
gratification.  Mankind  have  therefore  nothing  to  fear  from  them. 
In  the  most  arbitrary  governments,  their  opinions  are  not  disregarded 
even  by  tyrants  ;  and  under  the  freest  constitution,  their  sentiments 
and  opinions  constitute  the  unwritten  but  sacred  law  of  virtuous  pub- 
lic sentiment,  to  violate  which  the  most  reckless  seldom  dare,  and 
never  do,  with  impunity.     These  are  nature' $  aristocracy  —  and  they 
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constitute  a  formidable  check  upon  the  vices,  and  a  barrier  to  the 
violences,  of  the  mob,  and  overawe  the  daring  ambition  of  the  aspi- 
ring and  desperate.  The  more  sedulously  all  but  these  are  excluded 
from  directing  the  affairs  of  a  republic,  the  longer  vrill  it  endure. 

Highest  in  the  scale  of  human  excellence,  is  the  individual  of  the 
same  description  of  character  as  the  one  last  described,  but  vrith  a 
head  of  the  largest  size.  Here  we  have  presented  the  highest  and 
most  perfect  combination  of  moral  and  intellectual  power.  Here  is 
the  source  of  those  great  eras  in  human  aflairs,  where  the  mighty 
intellect  of  one  man  has  changed  the  moral  and  political  condition 
of  nations,  perhaps  of  the  world.  Above  nature's  aristocracy,  but 
with  their  confidence  and  approbation,  this  gifted  order  of  men  pur- 
sue the  greatest  good  with  the  greatest  energy  —  accomplish  the 
noblest  ends,  by  the  noblest  means.  They  belong  to  ncUure^s  high 
nobility.  Human  and  mortal  though  they  be,  yet  are  they  the  peer* 
of  angels,  and  second  only  to  the  gods  ! 

There  was  a  man.  among  my  countrymen,  who,  whenever  he  ap- 
peared upon  the  theatre  of  human  affairs,  wasr  always  excellently 
great.  He  exhibited  anger  only  in  the  form  of  virtuous  indignation, 
and  severity  only  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue.  The  warrant  of 
execution  passed  from  his  hand  bedewed  with  his  tears  ;  and  in  the 
foeman  whom  he  slew,  would  be  found  only  the  enemy  of  human 
happiness.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  a  vast  empire  of  freemen ; 
he  guided  the  reins  of  government  with  noble  disinterestedness  and 
virtue  ;  he  yielded  them  gladly  to  his  successor,  and  with  the  bless- 
ings of  millions,  went  into  honorable  retirement.  Whether  in  emo- 
tion, thought  or  action,  who  has  known  one  so  pure,  so  great,  and 
good]  A  distinguished  British  peer  said  of  him,  that  'he  was 
the  only  human  being,  for  whom  he  felt  an  awful  reverence.* 

Washington  was,  indeed,  the  highest  of  the  nobility  of  nature, 

'  Greatest,  noblest,  purest  of  mankind.' 


EMBLEMS. 


I. 


I  ASK  not  of  the  golden  sun,  whv,  when  at  eventide, 
His  last  red  glance  is  cast  abroad  on  the  green  upland  side ; 
I  ask  not  why  his  radiant  glow  stays  not  to  bless  mv  si^ht, 
Or  why  his  yellow  beams  should  sink  behind  the  paU  of  ni^ht : 
Day,  night,  and  morn  must  come  and  go,  alons  tne  changmg  sky. 
With  shadow  and  with  grateful  light,  to  cheer  the  wakening  eye; 
It  is  the  change  which  makes  them  blest;  all  hold  a  tranquil  power, 
Whether 'tis  morning's  orient  gleam,  or  evening's  solemn  nour. 

11. 

Thus  should  the  soul  in  silence  gaze,  lit  by  pale  Memory's  star, 

Over  the  heaving  tide  of  life,  whose  wrecks  tut  bubbles  are ; 

And  though  the  light  of  Joy  be  dim  —  though  Hope's  warm  dream  hath  fled, 

ThoU|gh  the  deep  wind  hath  mournful  tones  along  the  slamberiDf  dead, 

Still  let  thy  spirit  look  abroad,  and  onward  to  the  rest, 

Which  comes  as  twilight  shadows  steal  across  earth's  verdant  breast ; 

And  chastened  in  the  night  of  ill,  amid  its  shadowed  gloom, 

Look  to  the  holy  mora  which  breaka  the  darknees  Of  the  tomb  t 

PkiUuUlpkui,  w.  6.  c. 
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STANZAS. 


*  Thcsv  i«  hope  of  •  tree,  if  it  be  cut  down,  that  it  will  sprout  again,  and  that  the  lender  brmnek 
thereof  will  not  eeaae.  Though  the  root  thereof  wax  old  iu  the  earth,  and  the  stock  thereof  die  in 
the  ground,  yet  through  the  acent  of  water  it  will  bud,  and  bring  forth  boughs  like  a  plant  Bat 
MAN  dieth  and  wasteth  away ;  yva,  man  gireth  up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he  V  Jos. 


I. 


BoBN  in  anguish,  nursed  in  sorrow, 
Journeying  through  a  shadowy  span ; 

Fresh  with  health  to-day  —  to-morrow 
Cold  and  lifeless !  —  such  is  man. 

Scarce  produced  to  light,  ere  dying  — 

Like  the  fancied  vision  flying  ; 

Scarcely  budding  forth^  when  blighted 
'  Dust  to  dust'  again  united ! 


IT. 


Richly  shines  the  rainbow,  flowing, 

Lightly  lauffhs  the  mommg  beam  ; 
Sweetly  breaines  the  flowret,  blowing, 

Deeply  rolls  the  mountain  stream  : 
But  the  heavenly  bow  hath  faded. 
And  the  morning  beam  is  shaded ; 
And  to  earth  the  flower  hath  hasted, 
And  the  mountain  stream  is  wasted. 


III. 


Yet  though  passed  awhile,  these  lie  not 

Ever  in  Destruction's  chain ; 
Though  the  flowers  ma^  fad&  they  die  not 

Spnnff  shall  wake  their  buds  again : 
Morning^ 8  sraile  again  shall  brighten, 
And  the  storm  the  rainbow  lighten ; 
And  the  torrent  (summer  finished,) 
Roll  its  waters  undiminished. 


IV. 


Man  alone,  when  death  hath  bound  him, 

Moulders  in  the  silent  grave  : 
Of  the  friends  who  were  around  him. 

None  to  succor,  none  to  save ! 
Then  when  night  and  gloom  assail  thee, 
And  thy  strength  and  glory  fail  thee, 
And  thy  boasted  beauty  waneth. 
Cold  —  in  darkness  —  what  remaineth  1 


V, 


Cheering  splendor  yet  attends  us. 

Mid  these  scenes  of  deepest  gloom ; 
'T  is  our  *  hope  in  Cnaisy  defends  us 

From  the  terrors  of  the  tomb. 
When  we  leave  this  vale  of  sadness, 
'T  is  to  share  unmingled  gladness : 
O  the  happy,  happy  greeting  — 
Jesvs  and  our  friends  then  meeting  1  /.  r.  h. 
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NOTES     OF     A    SURGEON.* 


NUM  BER      ON V. 


THE     DISLOCATION. 

The  reduction  of  a  dislocated  limb,  in  a  person  of  museular  franle, 
is  one  of  the  most  fearful  and  difficult  operations  in  surgery  ;  and 
in  a  lad  or  a  female,  there  is  much  in  the  attending  circumstances 
to  excite  the  liveliest  interest  of  the  spectator.  To  bear  the  bone 
dicky  as  it  returns  to  its  place  ;  to  behold  the  relief  which  is  instantly 
experienced  ;  the  happiness  so  vividly  depicted  in  the  countenance  ; 
the  inclination  to  immediate  repose  —  every  feather  seeming  to 
be  a  pillow  to  some  over-strained  and  exhausted  muscle  —  one 
cannot  help  cordially  uniting  in  the  feelings  of  the  restored  sufferer  ; 
nor  can  he  restrain  the  smile  which  mantles  his  features,  and  is 
reflected  in  the  lineaments  of  the  surrounding  surgeons. 

In  a  strong  man,  where  the  muscles  are  rigid,  and  every  fibre 
seems  to  be  converted  into  a  wire  to  resist  the  force  exerted  on  them, 
the  ceremony  is  one  of  distressing  cruelty.  The  inquisition  can 
scarcely  furnish  any  thing  more  appalling,  and  certainly  not  the 
practice  of  surgery.  The  pain  of  an  amputation  may  be  more 
acute  ;  but  its  very  acuteness  assures  you  that  it  will  soon  be  over. 
The  edge  of  the  knife  itself  is  an  index,  keen  as  the  scythe  of  Time, 
and  faithful  as  his  march,  of  the  progressive  succession  of  the 
moments  of  trial ;  a  fiery  monitor,  which  every  instant  sinks  deeper, 
and  will  soon,  very  soon  in  the  reality,  but  late,  as  it  always  must 
be,  in  the  reckoning  of  the  sufferer,  reach  its  unswerving  limits,  the 
bone.  And  here  the  pain  of  the  operation  in  a  great  measure  ceases  ; 
for  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  the  sawing  of  this  structure  is 
not  actually  attended  by  any  of  the  horrors  with  which  vulgar  appre- 
hension has  invested  it.  The  ligature  of  the  arteries,  the  dressing 
of  the  truncated  member,  etc.,  may  each  occasion  a  momentary 
anguish.  But  as  to  the  mere  pain  of  the  operation,  it  is  trivial,  in 
comparison  with  that  which  an  athletic  man  experiences  in  the 
reduction  of  a  dislocated  limb,  which  has  been  any  length  of  time 
displaced. 

It  was  a  luxation  of  the  thigh.     The  patient  was  a  remarkably 
stout  man,  and  bade  fair  to  put  in  requisition  the  whole  retinue  of 
the  hospital. 

'  Remember,  Mr.  F ,'  said  the  attending  surgeon,  on  leaving 

in  the  morning,  *  be  careful  and  have  every  thing  ready  •—  every 

♦  The  writer  passed  a  few  of  the  first  years  of  his  practice  in  the  hospital  of . 

While  in  this  institution,  he  had,  as  house-surgeon,  opportunities  of  becoming  acouainted 
with  the  history  of  cases,  and  of  attending  and  assisting  in  a  great  number  or  highly 
interesting  operations,  many  of  them  perfectly  unique  in  their  character,  and  performed 
by  indivicfuals  among  the  most  distmguished  m  this  branch  of  the  profession.  To  the 
general  reader,  the  mere  technical  narration  of  incidents  c^  this  nature  would  present 
bat  a  mass  of  dry  and  unintelligible  iargon.  One,  however,  who  has  for  some  time 
voluntarily  withdrawn  himself  from  trie  active  duties  of  the  profession,  to  follow  ano- 
ther pursuit^  may  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  capable  of  portraying,  with  iruth  and  olear- 
ness,  the  vivid  scenes  of  his  earUer  years. 
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thing.     There  must  be  no  delay  in  seeking  instruments  while  we  are 
engaged  with  the  patient.' 

*  I  had  better  bleed  him,  probably  ]'  replied  I,  inquiringly. 

'  Yes ;  an  hour  or  so  before  twelve ;  and  have  him  kept  in  the 
bath  until  then.' 

I  selected  a  double  set  of  apparatus,  consisting  of  very  little  else 
than  a  good  strong  block-and-tackle,  and  some  padded  buck-skin 
girths,  and  soon  had  them  in  their  proper  place  in  the  '  theatre'  of 
operations.  This  is  an  apartment  of  the  hospital  having  very  much 
the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  theatre,  but  dinering  from  it  in  being 
more  especially  appropriated  to  the  enactment  of  tragedies ;  the 
play  generally  consisting  in  the  lively  representation  of  Buffering  on 
the  part  of  the  patient,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  coolest  Ttonchalance 
by  the  officiating  surgeons.  If  sometimes  enlivened  by  an  interlude 
between  the  chief  actors  and  the  subs,  their  sallies  are  wholly  spon- 
taneous, and  usually  fail  to  receive  that  applause  which  is  the  custom- 
ary reward  of  such  improvisations  on  other  boards.  The  room  is 
small,  and  ranges  of  boxes  extend  on  the  three  sides  of  an  ovoid, 
to  the  ceiling,  forming  an  incommodious  but  commanding  observa- 
tory for  spectators.  The  pit  is  separated  from  the  boxes  by  a  thin 
partition.  In  this  little  space,  lies  the  chief  difference  between  the 
theatre  of  the  hospital  and  more  strictly  dramatic  edifices.  The 
floor  is  the  stage,  on  which  those  weekly  representations  take  place, ' 
that  seldom  fail  to  draw  crowds  of  students  from  the  neighboring 
college,  during  its  session  ;  though  it  is  not  often  that  the  spectacle 
of  misery,  (too  purely  unpoetical,)  draws  a  tear  from  the  lachrymal 
sac  of  the  ardent  and  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Hippocrates. 

The  audience  are,  in  truth,  mostly  exceedingly  phlegmatic  in  their 
manifestations  of  sympathy.  They  behold  the  struggles  of  a  luck- 
less wretch,  in  the  clutches  of  the  veritable  Procrustes,  who  endea- 
vors to  make  him  conform  to  the  measure  of  his  bed,  by  a  few  inches 
of  stretching,  in  the  reduction  of  a  luxated  thigh,  without  apparently 
any  fellow-feeling  for  his  pitiable  situation.  They  behold  one  of  the 
lower  limbs  severed  quite  up  to  the  hip-joint,  and  rivulets  of  blood 
streaming  from  the  divided  vessels  of  the  stump,  without  a  tremor, 
or  a  groan,  or  an  exclamation,  to  evince  the  simultaneous  racking  of 
their  own  nerves  ;  although  it  is  true,  that  some  youthful  spectator 
will  occasionally  betray  a  tendency  to  deliquium,  when  he  is  inmie- 
diately  transported  to  a  more  kindred  atmosphere. 

The  person  to  be  operated  on,  was  a  man  of  vigorous  constitution, 
and  evinced  great  anxiety  to  have  his  body  restored  to  its  symmetry, 
and  his  limb  to  its  usefulness.  Though,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
the  probable  severity  of  the  operation,  its  duration,  and  the  uncer* 
tainty  of  success,  were  laid  before  him  in  their  true  light,  he  was 
firm  in  his  determination  to  have  it  done.  Poor  man !  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  failure  ;  nor 
did  he  suspect  that,  as  strong  a  man  as  he  was  in  resolution  and 
bodily  powers,  he  would  be  compelled,  before  the  ceremonials  of 
reduction  were  gone  through  with,  to  cry  out,*  Give  me  some  drink, 
Titinius,  £ls  a  sick  child.'  Yet  that  such  should  be  the  case,  shows 
that  necessity  is  stronger  than  moital  resolution ;  and  the  same  indi- 
Tidual  who  aaks  you  to  reduce  his  limb,  and  then  bids  you  cease  your 
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•  « 

harrowing  attempts,  will  in  turn  rebuke  you  if  you  obey  bis  orders, 
given  in  the  wildness  of  despair,  and  the  limb  thereby  remain  indis- 
solubly  locked  in  its  distorted  posture,  an  enduring  monument  of  bis 
own  weakness,  and  of  your  culpable  pliancy. 

The  patient  was  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  and  bled  until  faint.  Tbe 
object  was  to  make  him  a  sick  man,  as  a  preparatory  step  to  render- 
ing him  whole.  While  superintending  this  necessary  process,  I 
hailed  the  nurse  of  ward  No.  13,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the 
regulation  of  the  theatre. 

'  Nurse,  have  you  seen  that  every  thing  is  in  order  in  tbe  thea- 
tre?' 

*  I  just  came  from  there,  doctor.     I  believe  nothing  is  wanting.* 

'  We  still  need  a  bowl  or  two,  and  some  warm  water.  You  have 
the  key  V 

'  Oh  yes ;  I  always  carry  the  key  of  the  side-doors.  I  shall  not 
let  any  of  the  students  in,  doctor,  until  you  say  the  word  V 

'  It  will  be  as  well  to  keep  them  out  till  the  surgeons  come.  You 
must  stand  by,  as  we  may  want  you  to  lend  a  hand.' 

*  There  will  be  some  occasion,  I  think,  doctor,  if  I  know  any 
thing  about  a  dislocation.  I  have  been  in  this  house  fifteen  years, 
and  have  seen  Dr. try ' 

'  Well,  be  careful  and  have  every  thing  ready.* 

*  Oh,  I  '11  look  out,  doctor.' 

His  voice  was  soon  heard  at  the  farther  end  of  the  hall,  summon- 
ing the  nurse  of  one  of  the  neighboring  wards  —  a  fellow  whom  Dr. 

D would  have  pronounced  an  O'Rang  O'Tang,  though  he  was 

neither  an  Irishman  nor  a  monkey  in  appearance. 

'  I  say,  No.  14,  have  you  can-ied  that  water  in  yet  1' 

'  No,  but  I  will  directly, '  replied  the  subaltern. 

'  Well,  while  I  *m  gone  down  to  the  old  lady's  after  some  fresh 
blankets,  take  care  and  have  it  done.' 

How  far  this  chain  of  rank  extended  downward,  I  can  only  con- 
jecture. But  it  is  probable  that  No.  14  did  not  consider  himself  the 
last  link,  and  gave  orders  in  an  authoritative  tone  to  one  of  his  n^eriort^ 
and  be  d  —  d  to  him,  to  be  careful  and  bring  him  a  pail  of  water 
from  the  pump,  while  he  stood  on  the  steps  to  arrange  his  thoughts 
and  shoe-strings.  » 

I  stepped  down  into  the  apothecary's  shop,  and  procured  a  couple 
of  drachms  of  tartar  emetic.  This  I  mixed  up  in  a  bowl  of  water, 
and  gave  a  part  of  it  to  the  patient,  setting  the  remainder  in  a  con- 
venient place  in  the  theatre.  On  a  side-table,  here,  was  spread  out 
a  pocket-case  of  instruments,  containing  scissors,  scalpels,  and  every 
thing  else  that  might  be  needed  on  an  emergency. 

The  proper  hour  having  now  arrived,  the  disabled  man  was  taken 
out  of  the  bath,  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and  supported  into  the  thea- 
tre. On  a  table,  in  the  centre  of  the  pit,  was  placed  the  apparatus 
for  reduction.  The  patient  was  extended  on  it,  on  his  left  side,  and 
the  young  aspirants  were  called  upon  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  in 
attaching  several  silk  handkerchiefs  above  the  knee  of  the  dislocated 
limb,  (tbe  right)  with  a  clove-hitch.  Surgeons  are  no  sailors ;  and  a 
knot  which  a  cartman  puts  a  hundred  times  a  day  over  the  front 
post  of  his  cart,  puzzles  the  juvenile  professor  exceedingly;  and 
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n«at  is  the  honor  bestowed  on  the  fortunate  achiever  of  the  exploit 
Phrenologists  might  find,  in  the  retentive  faculties  of  this  knot,  a 
desirable  subject  for  investigation.  The  tighter  you  draw  upon  the 
two  ends  looped  together,  the  more  securely  is  the  limb  grasped  ; 
and  a  timber-head-hitch,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  may  be  fixed  to 
the  tapering  extremity  of  a  slippery  hacmetack  log,  and  it  will 
hold  fast  with  the  gripe  of  a  drowning  man,  and  allow  you  to  drag  it, 
for  aught  that  can  be  averred  to  the  contrary,  half  way  round  the 
globe.  The  mystery  of  this  knot,  unlike  that  of  Gordian,  is  in  the 
tying,  not  in  the  untying. 

A  broad  belt  was  next  passed  along  the  as  ischium,  and  up  over 
the  head,  where  it  was  fixed  by  a  strong  cord  to  the  wall.  Another 
was  placed  around  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  To  the  nooses  in  the 
end  of  the  handkerchiefs,  a  small  but  strong  pulley  was  attached, 
which  was  made  fast  at  the  other  end  to  a  staple  on  the  side  of  the 
partition  toward  the  patient's  feet.  In  this  situation,  he  seemed  much 
as  though  stretched  upon  a  rack,  and  waiting  the  application  of  the 
torture  from  his  stem  inquisitors ;  a  resemblance  which  was  more 
than  justified  in  the  progress  of  the  operation. 

The  theatre  was  pretty  well  filled  with  students,  and  the  arena  of 
exhibition  itself  occupied  by  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  either  to 
assist,  or  to  remain  inactive  spectators.  The  three  chief  surgeons 
stood  about  the  feet  of  the  patient,  consulting  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
proceeding,  and  occasionally  addressing  a  few  words  to  the  expect- 
ing patient.  The  walkers,  house-surgeon,  and  one  or  two  profes- 
sional men,  were  arranged  in  convenient  situations  to  afford  aid. 
The  nurse,  par  excellence,  was  also  there,  where  hb  sailor-like 
promptness  of  hand  in  managing  the  rope  was  all  important. 

But  as  the  reader  does  not,  perhaps,  know  what  a  nurse  is,  hospi- 
taliter  et  male  loqnendo,  (that  is,  as  applied  to  males,  in  hospital 
dialect,)  it  is  proper  that  he  should  be  made  acquainted  with  him.  I 
shall  therefore  peninsulate  him  briefly  in  this  paragraph. 

Nurse  !  —  thy  burly  form  would  throw  into  inextricable  confusion 
all  ordinary  notions  of  that  soft  and  womanly  occupation.  To  think 
of  an  advertisement  like  this :  *  Wanted  a  wet-nurse,  with  a  fresh 
breast  of  milk,'  and  of  thy  applying  for  it !  Thy  brachial  extremi- 
ties were  far  better  adapted  to  embracing  a  cannon,  than  clasping  an 
infant.  Thou  wert  six  feet  three,  leaving  out  the  curve  in  thy 
shoulders,  and  wert  called  Featherbody,  as  if  to  show  off  thy  unpa- 
ralleled muscular  development  to  better  advantage.  In  fine,  thy  long 
chin,  decisive  mouth,  nose  of  good  magnitude,  well-set  eyes,  rather 
superciliary  eye-brows,  low  forehead,  and  matted  hair,  were  suffi- 
ciently characteristic  to  have  made  thee  remembered,  had  not  thy 
extraordinary  adaptation  to  thy  office  (so  different  from  that  which 
most  conceive  it  to  be)  rendered  thee  an  object  of  admiration  to  all 
who  witnessed  thy  skill  and  prowess. 

The  patient  thus  extended  upon  the  table,  the  bandages  were 
taken  from  his  arms ;  the  bowl  was  held,  and  the  flow  of  blood 
watched,  to  catch  the  first  signs  of  failing  strength.  The  vessel  was 
already  beginning  to  brim,  when  he  sickened  and  vomited.  It  was 
now  that  the  extension  was  put  on.  The  sturdy,  iron-armed  nurse 
seized  the  stick  around  which  the  end  of  the  pulley-rope  was  wound 
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to  give  a  firmer  g^asp  to  the  hands,  and  began  slowly  and  leisurely 
to  bring  the  convolutions  of  the  cord  to  a  state  of  tension.  His  force, 
not  trifling  of  itself,  and  now  tripled,  was  not  an  eighth  of  it  expended 
when  its  efiects  became  apparent.  The  cord  began  to  strain  —  the 
belt  at  the  head  tightened  —  the  patient  was  lifted  from  the  table, 
and  became  suspended  between  the  two  fastenings. 

The  surgeon,  with  his  left  hand  upon  the  patient's  anide,  and  his 
right  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  thigh-bone,  while  his  knee,  elevated 
by  a  stool,  was  placed  under  that  of  the  cvljnit,  as  it  hung  over  the 
end  of  the  table,  awaited  the  escape  of  the  bone  from  its  preter- 
natural position.  At  the  same  time,  a  young  Colossus  stood  upon 
the  table,  astride  the  unfortunate  man,  ready  to  lift  up  his  thigh,  and 
apparently  tear  it  from  his  body,  if  it  would  not  othervnse  yield. 

The  man's  groans  now  came  thick  and  deep.  He  begged  for  a 
moment's  intermission  —  rest,  as  he  emphaticsdly  called  it ;  and  he 
never  felt  the  full  force  of  that  word  before,  racked  though  his  limbs 
had  been,  repeatedly,  by  the  severest  toil.  The  only  consolation 
which  they  vouchsafed  him,  was  in  terms  such  as  these  : 

'  Do  you  feel  sick  —  very  sick  V 

*  Very.'     His  face  was  the  picture  of  an  em^sis  in  embryo. 

*  'T  is  just  what  we  want.' 

The  distressed  man  seemed  to  feel,  gutturally,  as  if  he  could  re- 
ject the  comfort-drawing  conclusion,  ah  imo  pectore, 

'  Would  you  like  to  vomit  ]' 

In  the  fulness  of  his  stomach,  he  would  have  answered  '  yes/ 
but  restrained  himself  and  his  diaphragm  after  a  moment's  rumi- 
nation. 

*  We  do  n't  want  you  to  do  that' 

*  But  I  am  exceedingly  tired  —  wearied  to  death.' 
'  You  will  be  better  j^ter  it  is  over,  ray  friend.' 

*  Give  me  a  drink  of  water,  doctor,  for  heaven's  sake !' 
^  '  Take  a  little  of  this  solution.' 

*  Do  open  the  doors,  and  let  in  some  air.  I  can  hardly  draw  my 
breath.' 

'  Oh,  never  fear  but  you  will  breathe  long  enough.' 

*  I  shall  faint.' 

*  Faint  away,  and  we  shall  soon  have  the  bone  in.' 

*  Doctor,  IcavCt  stand  it .'' 

*  Then  lay  it,  friend,'  a  favorite  expression  with  one  of  the  distin- 
guished surgeons  who  officiated  on  this  occasion. 

'  Wont  you  loosen  these  straps,  only  for  a  moment,  so  that  I  can 
rest  my  leg  ]' 

'  One  minute,  my  good  man,*  continued  the  speaker,  while  with 
double  vigor  he  reiterated  his  efforts  to  pry  the^bone  into  its  cavity ; 
*  bear  it  a  little  longer — one  minute  —  there  —  bear  it  only  a  litUe 
while  longer ' 

*  O,  doctor,  you  will  break  my  thigh  !     Doctor  —  doctor  !* 

*  Do  n't  be  alarmed,  my  man ;  if  1  do  I  will  set  it  again.' 

'  Let  me  have  that  rope  !'  he  exclaimed,  as  he  made  violent  efforts 
to  spring  up  and  catch  the  cord  that  was  straining  his  sinews ;  efforts 
ten  times  mpre  hopeless  and  unavailing  than  those  of  Milton's  giant, 

*  Under  the  wagfat  of  mountaini  baritd  deep.' 
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*  There,  lie  still ;  you  must  not  exert  yourself.  Do  not  try  to 
draw  your  thigh  up ;  we  will  take  care  of  that/     Let  it  go  as  if  you 

had  nothing  to  do  with  it.     Mr.  R ,  lift  up  a  little  more,  as  you 

are  a  true  surgeon.' 

'  Ob,  I  shall  die !'  gasped  the  cruciated  wretch. 

*  My  good  friend,  you  came  here  to  have  your  thigh  put  back  in  its 
place,  and  you  must  be  patient.  You  cannot  expect  it  to  be  returned 
without  pain.' 

'  I  know ;  but  wait  till  to-morrow ;  or  let  me  rest  myself  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and  then  I  shall  feel  refreshed,  and  be  better  able  to 
bear  it.' 

*  You  may  go  to  sleep,  if  you  wish,  my  good  fellow.  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  you.' 

*  But  he  could  not  well  go  in  stays,'  observed  one  of  the  walkers, 
in  a  low  tone,  to  his  neighbor. 

'  The  cord-drawer  there  should  unlace,'  replied  the  other.  '  But 
he  resembles  an  ox  triced  up  to  be  shod,  more  than  a  lady  in 
corsets.' 

'  That  saying  is  rather  too  ox-umorious  for  the  occasion,'  returned 
the  el6ve. 

*  Do  you  chew  tobacco,  my  friend  V  said  the  chief  operator  to  the 
almost  exhausted  patient. 

*  I  have  n't  chewed  any  lately,'  he  groaned. 

'  So  much  the  better  then.  Mr.  Aster,  let  me  have  a  little  out  of 
your  box.     There  —  ah  !' 

*  Here,  my  good  man,  take  that,'  he  continued,  presenting  the 
grateful  boon  to  the  patient.  *  Eat  it :  if  you  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  chewin?,  I  am  in  hopes  it  will  make  you  sick.' 

This  weed,  it  is  known,  produces  the  most  deadly  nausea  and  ex- 
haustion in  those  not  addicted  to  its  use.  It  is  customary  to  employ 
it  in  cases  of  this  nature,  where  habit  does  not  intervene,  to  incapar 
citate  the  patient  for  making  any  voluntary  exertion  in  opposition  to 
the  extension,  which  purpose  it  answers  even  better  than  bleeding. 

The  occupation  temporarily  relieved  him  by  changing  the  current 
of  his  thoughts,  and  he  reclined  in  a  state  of  utter  listlessness  and 
evanouissement^  only  interrupted  by  occasional  retchings.  The  sur- 
geons perceived  the  favorable  opportunity  ;  but  the  moment  a  move- 
ment was  made  to  seize  it,  his  muscles  were  on  the  alert,  and  it  be- 
came a  struggle  between  the  unaided  energies  of  a  desperate  maii> 
and  the  mechanically-exerted  force  of  an  equally  hardy  but  less 
excited  opponent. 

'  Come,  be  calm,  and  do  not  strain  so.' 

*  I  can't  help  it !'     The  surgeons  knew  it. 

*  Whisper  to  him,.  Parcels,'  said  Aster,  one  of  the  junior  assist- 
ants, who  made  his  brightness  particularly  apparent  in  perpetrating 
puns  upon  the  Roman  vernacular,  '  whisper  him,  by  way  of  conso- 
lation and  encouragement, 

*  Non,  si  male  nunc,  et  olim 


*  That  is,  I  suppose,  *  If  you  are  ill  now,  it  is  no  sign  you  will  be 
sick  by-and-by.'  * 
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'  Yes ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  inspiring.'  g 

'  Poor  dog,  it  is  true  he  is  likely  to  be  as  much  benefitted  by  that  as 

any  thing  else;  but  I  will  not   trifle  with  his  sufferings,  even   in 

seeming.' 
'  Cur  nodus  —  why  not  1     What  will  you  do  V 

*  I  will  help,  and  then ' 

'  Soothe  him  by  mild  language.  No,  let  Nature  speak  out  her 
agony  in  his  cries,  and  let  the  surgeon  utter  his  sympathy  as  best 
becomes  him,  and  as  the  welfare  of  his  patient  demands.' 

'  In  jests  V 

*  In  imperturbable  coolness  and  decision :  or,  as  you  say,  in  jests ; 
for  what  is  comfort,  under  these  circumstances,  but  a  jest  V 

'  I  think  his  system  will  not  endure  much  more,'  said  Parcels. 

'  It  is  possible,'  replied  the  walker. 

He  was  a  brave  man,  and  even  in  this  painful  situation,  be  took 
what  was  offered  him  to  increase  his  prostration  ;  he  chewed  up  a 
cigar,  and  gulped  it  down ;  he  drank  swallow  after  swaUow  of  tartar- 
emetic  solution,  a  most  nauseating  and  relaxing  preparation.  But 
still,  though  deadly  sick,  the  sweat  pouring  out  of  hu  forehead  in 
clear  drops,  and  though  seemingly  stretched,  on  this  Procrustean  bed , 
at  least  three  inches  beyond  his  natural  stature,  his  muscles  showed 
no  disposition  to  relinquish  their  grasp  upon  the  bone.  The  sureeons 
again  and  again  exerted  all  their  strength  upon  the  passive  and  sus- 
pended limb,  but  it  was  without  effect.  They  spoke  a  few  words  to 
each  other,  and  at  length  concluded  to  remit  the  extension  for  a  few 
minutes,  in  order  to  rest  themselves. 

It  was,  indeed,  not  only  necessary  for  them,  but  for  the  man  also, 
whose  frame,  it  was  justly  feared,  would  not  bear  such  unremitted 
torture.  He  seemed  reprieved,  in  truth,  by  even  the  trifling  respite 
that  they  granted  him,  and  looked  at  the  Herculean  tar,  {tkat  imi#, 
before  he  became  a  nurse,  thinking  that  his  tender  forces  might  be 
better  exerted  in  the  sick-room  than  on  board  a  ship,)  as,  in  obedi- 
ence to  orders,  he  walked  up  toward  the  slender  and  elegantly- 
wroueht  brass,  block,  with  steps  that  might  have  been  impressed  by 
an  infant,  which  yielded  only  inch  by  inch  the  play  that  he  had  been 
so  long  and  diligently  accumulating  upon  the  rope  ;  he  regarded  him, 
I  say,  with  a  grim  satisfaction,  not  unmixed  with  a  tiger-like  expres- 
sion about  the  eyes  and  corners  of  the  mouth,  which  bespoke  any 
thing  but  pure  and  cordial  affection. 

But  far  from  gaining  the  so  much-coveted  disenthralment,  to  the 
full  of  his  desires,  the  cords  were  only  partially  slackened,  and  he 
was  barely  allowed  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  that  freedom  which  would 
have  been  to  him 


*  Welcome  as  the  hand 

Of  brother  in  a  foreign  land.' 

He  might  have  lain  about  as  much  at  his  ease  as  Satan  on  the  fi^ry 

plains  of ,  when  bethinking  him  of  his  late  discomfiture,  and 

planning  new  schemes  of  vengeance. 

I  had  seen  many  operations  and  exhibitions ;  but  in  none  that  I 
assisted  at,  was  I  ever  so  struck  with  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the 
measures  resorted  to,  which  yet  seemed  all  of  the  most  appropriate 
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and  potential  kind.     I  knew  that  there  was  no  fault  in  the  operation, 
and  that  every  expedient  was  strictly*  in  accordance  with  the  rules. 

*  He  hears  that  stretching  well/  said  Parcels,  one  of  the  yoUng 
eleves.     '  The  dislocation  must  be  into  the  ischiatic  notch.' 

*  It  is,'  replied  Berry.  *  The  thigh  should  be  pulled  up  more. 
Rhodes,  instead  of  sending  you  up  there  again,  to  straddle  over  this 
poor  fellow,  we  'd  better  put  you  at  the  halyards,  and  let  Featherbody 
mount  the  rostrum.' 

'  It  will  take  nothing  less  than  the  devil  or  a  handspike  to  lift  it 
out.  *  My  handkerchief  around  the  upper  end  of  the  thigh  was  a 
point  d^appui  to  the  bodies  of  four  mortal  surgeons,  and  served  as  a 
pivot  to  balance  two  of  them  on  his  extremities,  and  two  at  his 
head.' 

*  Faith,  you  did  resemble  Jupiter,  weighing  the  ponderous  merits 
of  the  adverse  parties  ;  and  *  long  time  in  even  scale  xhedoctorsYixkng ;' 
but seemed  inclined  to  kick  the  beam.' 

*  Do  you  observe,'  said  Berry,  *  the  doctor  himself  looks  a  little 

puzzled  1  J and  D are  no  better  off.    I  thought would 

break  the  femur  more  than  once.* 

'  That  boue  is  just  at  this  time  encased  in  an  impenetrable  mail  of 
rigid  muscles.  If  you  broke  that,  you  would  break  an  iron  bar  of 
equal  size,'  replied  Parcels. 

*  In  truth,'  said  Berry,  *  the  relaxing  medicines  and  bleeding  seem 
to  have  had  little  effect  in  weakening  them.  How  much  blood  did 
you  take,  Parcels,  before  he  was  brought  in  V 

*  Two  pounds.' 

'  He  has  lost  two  here,  and  I  should  think  he  might  spare  a  couple 
more.* 

'  Yes,  and  two  more  added  to  them,  before  the  bone  would  be  in 
its  place,'  remarked  Parcels. 

'  You  have  no  faith  in  nauseating  mixtures,  and  debilitating  re- 
medies V 

*  No.  While  they  apparently  reduce  the  strength,  they  seem  not 
to  take  a  whit  from  the  power  of  the  muscles  to  resist  extension.' 

*  You  will  certainly  be  expelled  the  church.' 

'  There  is,'  continued  Parcels,  *  a  kind  of  galvanism  residing  in  the 
muscles,  which  emanates  from  the  brain ;  and  all  bodily  remedies, 
while  they  leave  this  organ  in  a  state  of  intense  action  and  excite- 
ment, can  have  no  beneficial  effect  in  subduing  them.* 

*  Ego  cycnus  !'  said  Aster,  in  a  kind  of  Latin,  which  must  be  taken 
literally  to  be  understood,  *  I  swan  !  this  is  the  most  untractable 
member  that  ever  came  under  my  notice.  We  shall  have  to  sub- 
scribe for  a  high-heeled  boot  for  the  other  leg,  if  we  carry  this  out 
much  farther.' 

*  Another  trial  of  doctoring,  I  think,  will  shortly  break  off  the 
matter  in  debate,'  observed  Berry. 

They  now  for  a  second  time  drew  him  into  mid-air.^  The  nurse, 
who  had  stood  looking  on  with  his  hawk's  eye,  and  wiping  the  sweat 
from  his  brow  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  grappled  the 
end  of  the  pulley-rope,  again  applied  his  strength  ;  the  blocks  drew 
nearer  together;  the  surgeon,  using  the  disjointed  member  for  a 
lever,  and  his  knee  as  a  rest,  exerted  his  yrhole  force  upon  the  limb, 
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in  one  strong  effort  to  pry  it  out ;  but  it  gave  not,  although  it  was  an- 
ticipated that  the  bone  might  snap.  The  assistant  upon  the  table, 
drawing  upward  with  all  his  might,  endeavored  to  entice  (somewhat 
as  the  Irishman  remonstrated)  the  upper  end  from  its  hiding-place. 
But  it  would  have  been  easier,  to  all  appearance,  to  have  raised  the 
world  without  Archimedes'  fulcrum,  than  to  have  displaced  this  little 
globe  from  its  new  socket. 

The  surgeons  regarded  each  other  with  evident  indecision  and  in- 
quietude, and  began  to  remit  or  grow  more  abrupt  in  their  exertions. 
The  students  looked  incredulous,  and  exhibited  a  disposition  to  de- 
part. But,  resolved  not  to  incur  the  mortification  dr  disgrace  of  a 
failure,  if  it  could  be  averted  by  any  human  means,  the  operators 
determined  to  carry  their  exertions,  in  a  final  attempt,  as  far  as  was 
consistent  with  the  patient's  safety.  They  loosed  the  bandages  from 
the  arms,  and  gave  him  an  additional  dose  of  the  nauseating  so- 
lutioni 

In  this  state  of  things,  a  young  man  leaped  cautiously  over  the 
partition  into  the  arena,  stole  his  way  unnoticed  among  the  surgeons, 
and  approaching  the  table  stealthily,  took  from  it  a  scalpel,  or  ope- 
rating-knife, of  large  size.  With  this,  passing  in  front  of  the  man, 
he  suddenly  started  up  with  it  before  his  eyes,  and  seemed  ready  to 
plunge  it  into  his  body.  As  he  made  this  gesture,  the  man  roused 
up,  in  horror.  Although  pale  from  the  loss  of  blood,  he  blanched 
still  whiter,  at  this  palpable  demonstration  of  a  design  to  slay  him. 

*  It  is  necessary,  my  friend,'  said  the  young  man,  steadily  and 
clearly,  *  to  cut  down  to  your  back-bone,  in  order  to  get  out  the  head 
of  the  thigh-bone,  which  is  lodged  there !' 

Who  can  tell  the  terror  that  filled  the  sufferer's  excited  imagina- 
tion, during  the  utterance  of  this  awful  ultimatum !     '  The  sense  of 
death  is  most  in  apprehension  ;'  and  in  the  horror  of  that  moment, 
he  felt  with  King  John : 

*  The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crackM  and  burn'd, 
And  all  the  shrouds  wherewith  my  life  should  sail. 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair : 
Mv  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by, 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered, 
And  then  all  this  thou  see'st  is  but  a  clod !' 

The  ready  61eve  now  made  as  if  he  was  about  to  lay  open  the  bowels 
of  the  patient,  at  a  single  rash  stroke,  from  the  stomach  to  the  hip.  Every 
arm  was  raised  to  arrest  him  ;  but  taken  as  they  were  by  surprise,  he 
had  ample  time  to  execute  his  purpose.  Leaning  over  and  pressing  his 
hand  upon  the  side  of  the  abdomen,  he  drew  the  knife  rapidly  and 
violently  along  its  naked  surface,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other. 
Then  hastily  rising,  and  throwing  the  knife  on  the  bloody  floor,  he 
darted  from  the  midst  of  the  attendants  ;  contriving,  in  the  course  of 
the  action,  to  cover  up  with  a  comer  of  the  blanket  the  work  he  had 
committed. 

The  patient,  who  had  at  first  struggled,  sank  back ;  the  spectators 
ran  to  his  side  ;  the  students  started  from  their  seats;  and  Me  bone 
slipped  into  its  place,  with  an  audible  *  click .''  They  hurriedly  drew 
off  the  blanket  from  the  patient's  body,  when  lo !  there  was   no 
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wound !  They  went  up  to  his  side,  and  endeavored  to  arouse  him 
from  his  stupor,  and  make  him  sensible  that  he  was  not  hurt.  In 
this  they  soon  succeeded.  The  straps,  pullies„  and  bandages  were 
undone,  and  he  was  laid  at  length  upon  the  table. 

The  young  operator  had  well  observed  the  powerfully  depressing 
effect  of  fear  on  the  human  system,  and  had  been  incited  to  the  in- 
genious expedient  just  described,  by  witnessing  the  obstinacy  with 
which  the  bone  had  resisted  all  the  measures  for  its  reduction.  In 
a  few  days  the  patienjt  recovered  entirely  from  his  fright,  and  was 
«eeu  walking  about  the  halU  of  the  hospital. 


THK     ANNIVERSARY, 


BY   THE   KEV.   THOMAS   DALB,   BKGLAND. 


I. 


V. 


A  TKAR  hath  lingered  through  its  round, 
Since  thou  wert  with  the  dead ; 

And  yet  my  bosom's  cureless  wound 
Still  bleeds  as  then  it  bled. 

All  now  without  is  cold  and  calm  ; 

Yet  o'er  my  heart  its  healing  balm 
Oblivion  will  not  shed  : 

If  day  beguiles  my  fond  regret, 

Night  comes  —  and  how  can  I  forget  1 


II. 


For  mute  are  then  the  sounds  of  mirth 

I  loathe,  yet  cannot  flee ; 
And  thoughts  in  solitude  have  birth, 

That  leid  me  back  to  thee. 
By  day,  amid  the  busy  herd, 
My  soul  is  like  the  captive  bird 

That  struggles  to  be  free; 
It  longs  to  leave  a  world  un blest, 
To  '  flee  away  and  be  at  rest !' 

III. 

Rest !  how,  alas !  shall  mortal  dare 

Of  rest  on  earth  to  dream  1 
The  heritage  of  ceaseless  care 

May  better  far  beseem 
The  child  of  grief,  the  heir  of  wo ; 
And  what  if  mutual  love  may  throw 

A  joy-imparting  beam 
On  life  8  wide  ^aste  7  —  *t  is  quickly  gone, 
And  he  must  wander  on  —  alone ! 

vr. 

It  was  no  charm  of  face  or  mien, 

That  hnked  my  heart  to  thee ; 
For  many  fairer  nave  I  seea, 

And  fairer  yet  may  see  : 
It  was  a  strong  though  nameless  spell 
Which  seemecf  with  tnee  alone  to  dwell, 

And  this  remains  to  me, 
And  Mrill  remaiii:  thy  form  is  fled, 
Bat  this  can  e'en  recall  the  dead. 


Thine  ima^e  is  before  me  now. 

All  angel  as  thou  art ; 
Thy  gentle  eye  and  guileless  brow, 

Are  fijaven  on  my  heart ; 
And  wnen  on  living  forms  I  gaze, 
Mem'ry  the  one  loved  form  portrays; 

Ah !  would  it  ne'er  depart ! 
And  they  alone  are  fair  to  me, 
Who  wake  a  liveUer  thought  of  thee. 

n. 

Oft,  too,  the  fond  familiar  sound 

Is  present  to  mine  ear ; 
I  seem,  when  all  is  hushed  around, 

Thy  thrillins  voice  to  hear. 
Oh !  could  I  dream  thou  still  wert  nigh, 
And  turn  as  if  to  breathe  reply. 

The  waking  how  severe ! 
When  on  the  sickening  soul  must  press 
The  sense  of  utter  loneliness ! 

VII. 

A  year  hath  pass'd !  —  another  year 

Its  wonted  round  may  run  ; 
Yet  earth  will  still  be  dark  and  drear, 

As  when  its  course  begun. 
I  would  not  murmur  or  repine. 
Yet,  though  a  thousand  joys  were  mine, 

I  still  should  sigh  for  ons  ; 
How  could  I  thiuK  of  her  who  died, 
And  taste  of  joy  from  aught  beside ! 

VIII. 

Yes,  dearest !  though  that  treasured  love 

Now  casts  a  ^loom  o'er  all. 
Thy  spirit  from  its  rest  above 

I  would  not  yet  recall : 
My  earthly  doom  thou  canst  hot  shares 
And  I  in  solitude  must  bear 

Whate'er  may  still  befal ; 
But  I  can  share  thy  home,  thy  heaveiii 
All  grie£3  forgot,  all  guilt  forgiven  i 
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LOYK     AND     REASON. 

Gentle  Lady !  tby  smile  m  the  fitarlight  is  fair, 
And  thine  eyes  are  as  charming  as  ever  they  were ; 
And  thy  voice  is  the  same  as  that  love- breathing  tone 
Which  once  whispered  my  name  in  this  bower  alone ; 
But  since  then,  that  sweet  voice,  in  this  bower  of  thine, 
Hath  whispered  another* a  as  fondly  as  mine ! 

You  remember  the  vow  which  you  made  me  at  eve, 
When  together  we  swore  in  one  faith  to  believe ; 
You  remember  the  stars  that  looked  on  from  above, 
And  how  sweetly  you  called  them  '  the  sentries  of  love  V 
Those  stars,  thou  false  maiden  I  were  shining  that  hour. 
When  I  heard  that  strange  name  in  this  very  same  bower  I 

Perhaps  you  then  ihoucht  it  a  very  good  game. 
To  sign  to  one  lover,  tiU  the  other  one  came : 
And  now  I  remember,  I  once  heard  you  own 
That  you  never  could  sit  in  this  bower  alone; 

*  And  so  I  could  not,'  quoth  the  maid,  with  a  sneer, 

*  So  I  talked  to  my  parrot,  as  you  were  not  here !' 
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NUMBER     TWO. 


'  Amidst  ruins ;  there  to  track 


Fall'n  states  and  buried  greatness  o'er  a  land 
Which  was  the  mightiest  in  its  old  command. 
And  w  the  loveliest.'  Bteon. 

In  our  first  number,  we  introduced  the  reader  to  the  magnificent 
ruins  of  a  once  great  and  populous  city,  in  the  Province  of  Cbiapa, 
Central  America.  It  was  thought,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  a 
description  of  the  present  state  of  the  Palencian  metropolis,  the 
character  of  the  people  who  inhabited  it,  and  the  extraordinary  arts 
by  which  both  were  distinguished,  should  precede  other  facts  and 
conclusions,  in  relation  to  the  early  history  of  the  American  conti- 
nent. Reasons  for  this  will  have  been  apparent,  we  trust,  in  the 
opinions  expressed  of  the  peculiarities  ana  great  antiquity  of  the 
Tultecan  people.  The  advanced  state  of  knowledge  to  which  that 
people  had  arrived,  at  a  very  remote  period  of  time,  and  the  subse- 
quent connection  which  will  appear  to  have  existed  between  them 
and  that  distinct  class  of  mankind  — which,  at  a  much  later,  yet  still 
very  distant  date,  occupied  the  great  western  valleys  of  the  United 
States  —  also  require  of  us  an  early  and  more  particular  reference^ 
in  again  calling  attention  to  the  subject  under  consideration. 

A  brief  notice  of  one  or  two  of  the  ancient  Palencian  edifices, 
among  the  few  that  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  form  and  featiire 
of  their  primitive  greatness,  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  lovers  of  the 
antique  and  the  curious  : 


'There  is  a  power 


And  magic  in  the  ruined  battlement. 

For  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 

Must  yield  its  pomp,  and  wait  till  ages  are  its  dower.' 
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The  principal  structure  referred  to,  mnd  with  which  it  has  been 
supposed  all  the  others  were  connected,  in  purpose  at  least,  if  not 
by  subterranean  or  other  passages,  presents  a  style  of  architecture 
resembling  the  gothic.  It  is  rude,  massive,  'and  durable.  As  a 
whole,  it  has  an  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
edifices;  still  it  is  peculiar,  and  differs  from  all  others  hitherto 
known.  The  world  nowhere  exhibits  the  same  striking  charac- 
teristics, among  the  remains  of  ancient  art  and  early  genius ;  nor 
can  we  trace  in  any  other  structures  the  same  peculiarities  of  arrange- 
ment and  apparent  adaptation.  The  great  permanency  of  the  four- 
teen stone  buildings,  standing,  even  to  this  late  day,  sufficiently 
attest  their  superior  style  and  workmanship.  They  are  caUed  by 
the  people  Cassas  de  Piidras,  or  stone  houses.  Buildings  of  the 
same  kind,  now  found  in  other  parts  of  Guatemala  and  in  Yucatan, 
some  of  which  are  of  immense  size,  and  of  the  same  architectural 
style,  are  similarly  named.  There  seems  to  be  but  one  general  tra- 
dition in  relation  to  the  character  of  the  people  who  constructed 
these  great  and  strong  buildings  ;  and  we  are  led  to  infer  from  their 
internal  structure  and  arrangement,  as  well  as  from  all  that  can  be 
learned  from  the  traditions  of  the  natives,  that  the  principal  ones 
were  erected  for  like  purposes,  viz :  for  temples  of  worship,  and  for 
the  residences  of  kings.  The  great  building  at  Palenque  was 
undoubtedly  built  for  the  former  purpose,  and  occupied,  from  time 
immemorial,  by  numerous  priests  devoted  to  religious  ceremonies. 

*  But  thou,  of  temples  old  or  altars  new, 
Standest  alone,  with  nothing  like  to  thee  V 

The  entrance  to  the  Palencian  temple  is  on  the  east  side,  by  a 
portico  more  than  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  nine  feet  broads 
This  portico  is  supported  by  plain  rectangular  pillars,  vrithout  pedes- 
tals, nfteen  inches  in  diameter.  On  these  are  laid  smooth  square 
stonesi  one  foot  in  thickness,  which  form  an  achitrave.  These  blocks 
are  nearly  covered  with  stucco-work  of  shields,  etc.  On  each  pillar, 
and  running  from  one  to  another,  rest  also  plain  rectangular  blocks 
of  stones,  five  feet  long,  and  six  feet  broad.  Vestiges  of  heads,  and 
various  other  designs  in  stucco,  are  discovered  on  these  blocks  ;  and 
on  the  internal  side,  are  seen  numerous  busts,  representing,  without 
doubt,  a  series  of  kings.  Between  these,  there  is  a  range  of  win- 
dows, along  the  entire  length  of  the  building,  some  of  which  are 
square,  and  others  in  the  form  of  the  Greek  cross.  Beyond  the  cor- 
ridor, is  a  square  court,  which  is  approached  by  a  series  of  seventeen 
steps.  The  north  side  of  the  building,  though  in  ruins,  shows  very 
distinctly  that  it  had  a  corridor  and  a  chamber,  like  the  other  three 
sides.  There  are  four  chambers,  with  two  windows  on  the  south 
side :  the  east  and  west  sides  are  alike,  except  in  the  devices.  On  the 
west  side  is  seen  a  mask,  with  a  crown,  and  a  long  beard,  and  under 
these  are  two  Greek  crosses.  These  specimens  of  workmanship 
resemble  Roman  sculpture,  particularly  that  of  Jupiter.  The  mass 
may  be  supposed  to  represent  some  of  the  deities  worshipped  in  the 
temple  ;  and  very  probably  that  of  QuetralcoaU^  the  god  of  the  air, 
and  a  favorite  deity,  as  will  hereafter  appear. 

Proceeding  forward,  we  are  ushered  into  another  large  coazt, 
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similar  in  size  and  appearance  to  the  last  mentioned',  having  a  pas- 
sage around  it.  In  this  are  two  chambers,  and  an  interior  gallery, 
which  looks  into  a  great  court-yard  on  one  side,  and  over  the  adjacent 
country,  on  the  other.  Pillars  adorn  the  gallery,  on  either  side, 
exhibiting  numerous  and  ingenious  specimens  of  sculptured  art. 
The  purposes  to  which  it  was  devoted,  are  satisfactorily  explained 
by  the  character  of  the  designs  here  represented;  and,  like  all  the 
other  apartments,  it  may  be  presumed  to  have  had  a  distinct  and 
peculiar  use.  None,  however,  would  seem  to  have  had  a  more 
melancholy  appropriation.  Though  the  character  of  this  people 
was  mild  and  peaceful,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that,  in  the 
earliest  conditions  of  human  society,  some  rude  and  barbarous  cus- 
toms should  not  have  prevailed.  As  with  individual  character,  all 
improvements  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  people  must  be 
the  result  of  experience.  Hence  the  disgust  which  we  feel  in  view 
of  the  practices  of  many  ancient  nations  is  not  always  a  just  esti- 
mate ot  the  real  character  of  that  people  ;  for  they  may  not  be  more 
abhorrent  to  us,  than  our  own  may  appear  to  those  of  succeeding 
ages.  It  will  be  understood  that  we  allude  to  human  sacrifices. 
There  are,  in  fact,  in  this  gallery,  numerous  relievos,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  sacrifices  of  the  people,  or  of  their  enemies,  to 
the  manes  of  their  favorite  deities.  Some  of  these,  with  others  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  sculpture  found  in  the  building,  have  been 
mutilated  or  removed,  and  afterward  conveyed  to  Spain,  where,  in 
all  probability,  they  will  prove  of  little  advantage  to  antiquarian 
literature. 

In  the  large  open  court  before  mentioned,  within  the  centre  of  the 
temple,  there  is  a  high  tower,  now  having  four  stories,  to  which  there 
was,  in  ages  past,  a  fifth,  surmounted  by  a  cupola ;  all  making  in 
height  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet.  The  design  and  execution  of  this 
tower  indicate  great  skill  and  ingenuity.  Within  it  was  another, 
having  windows  facing  those  in  the  exterior  tower,  which  were 
intended  to  afford  light  to  a  series  of  steps  leading  to  the  top.  The 
interior  tower  was  plain,  while  the  outer  one  was  in  a  true  and 
tasteful  style  of  architecture.  The  principal  entrance  to  these 
sacred  and  lofty  structures,  is  on  the  north  side,  but  the  passages  to 
both  towers  are  now  entirely  filled  up  by  fallen  rubbish  of  stones, 
gravel,  etc.  On  the  south  side  of  the  building,  and  behind  four  small 
chambers,  are  two  very  large  apartments,  supposed  to  have  been 
used  as  oratorios.  These  are  richly  ornamented,  with  figures  in 
stucco,  some  of  which  are  beautifully  enamelled.  In  these  rooms 
are  numerous  statues,  placed  along  their  sides,  and  also  several  Gre- 
cian heads,  which  were,  undoubtedly,  of  a  sacred  character.  They 
were  variously  ornamented  with  strings  of  jewels,  which  had  been 
offered  them,  it  may  be  supposed,  by  the  people  in  their  devotional 
exercises.  Behind  these  oratorios,  are  still  two  other  apartments, 
each  of  which  is  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  nine  in  width,  extending 
from  north  to  south*  Here  was  discovered  one  of  the  most  singular 
and  perfect  specimens  of  sculpture  yet  found  among  the  ruins  of 
this  vast  city.  It  was  one  of  the  people's  gods  astride  an  animaL 
From  the  drawing  taken  of  this,  it  is  unquestionably  an  admirably- 
executed  relic    The  proportions  are  most  perfect  throughout,  and 
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indicative  of  a  knowledge  of  the  art,  vastly  superior  to  that  of  any 
ancient  barbarous  nation.  The  origin  of  this  knowledge  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  conjecture.  The  animal  is  descriptive  of  the  American 
lion,  which  was  less  powerful  than  either  the  African  or  Asiatic, 
and  without  a  mane.  The  same  animal  is  represented  in  some  of  the 
other  apartments.  From  the  position  of  the  idol,  it  is  inferred  that 
it  was  worshipped  as  a  river-god,  as  with  the  Hindoos.  Indeed,  in 
referring  hereafter  to  the  probable  origin  of  these  arts,  it  will  be 
seen  that  similar  deities  were  worshipped  by  the  latter  people. 
Analogous  arts  and  customs  will  also  be  traced  to  various  other 
nations.  One  of  these  apartments  contains  an  elliptical  stone, 
inserted  in  the  wall,  below  which  there  is  a  plain  rectangular  block 
of  stone,  six  feet  in  length,  three  in  breadth,  and  seven  inches 
thick,  standing  upon  four  feet,  in  the  form  of  a  table,  with  bas-relief 
figures  supporting  it.  Numerous  characters,  or  symbols,  adorn  the 
edges  of  this  table,  all  of  which  had,  without  doubt,  a  significant 
meaning ;  but  all  knowledge  of  that  meaning,  which  might  now  be 
turned  to  a  good  account,  in  deciphering  the  character  and  customs 
of  the  ancient  occupants  of  this  singular  temple,  is  entirely  lost; 
and,  unless  some  fortunate  discovery  should  be  made,  will  ever 
remain  uninterpreted.  The  various  other  hieroglyphics  and  sym- 
bolical designs  will  also,  we  fear,  continue  to  be  a  sealed  book  to  the 
antiquarian. 

At  the  end  of  one  of  these  apartments,  is  an  opening  through  the 
stone  pavement,  six  feet  long  and  three  broad,  conducting,  by  a  flight 
of  stone  steps,  to  extensive  subterranean  apartments.  These  steps 
have,  at  regular  intervals,  large  flat  landings,  in  each  of  which  are 
openings  or  doorways,  to  other  and  continuous  ranges  of  stone  steps. ' 
All  of  these  landings  were  curiously  ornamented  with  sculpture 
work.  There  were  several  other  avenues  to  this  principal  under- 
ground passage,  most  of  which  were  blocked  up  by  crumbling  frag- 
ments. It  is  however  possible,  that  these  avenues  may  lead  to  other 
apartments,  or,  not  improbably,  to  the  other  and  neighboring  build- 
ings ;  a  fact  strongly  suspected,  both  from  the  use  to  which  the  sub- 
terranean apartments  were  appropriated,  and  the  character  of  their 
occupants.  At  the  second  landing  and  doorway,  torch-light  is  re- 
quired, after  which  the  regular  stairways  conduct,  by  a  gradual  de- 
scent, to  the  great  subterranean  rooms.  From  each  landing,  the 
explorer  turns  to  the  succeeding  flight  of  steps,  until  he  arrives 
within  the  gloomy  chambers  below,  to  which  he  is  admitted  by  a  large 
stone  door.  The  first  room  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet  in 
length  !  Beyond  this  is  another  chamber,  of  the  same  dimensions, 
which  looks  toward  the  south,  by  means  of  windows,  commanding  a 
corridor  running  to  the  extreme  of  the  building.  In  these  rooms  are 
found  plain  horizontal  stones,  seven  and  a  half  feet  long,  by  three 
feet  three- inches  wide,  standing  upon  four  wrought  pedestals,  about 
two  feet  from  the  ground.  These  are  portioned  off  in  the  form  of 
alcoves  ;  and  hence  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  priests  of 
the  temple  as  places  for  sleeping. 

The  accompanying  outline  illustration  of  this  temple  is  a  hasty 
sketch  of  the  side  partly  in  ruins,  and  is  intended  to  show,  to  the  best 
adTantage,  the  fiiriii  and  general  i^>p6arance  of  the  exterior.   AVe 
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faave  by  us  a  ground-plan,  or  diagram  of  the  internal  structure,  which 
may  be  given  on  another  occasion.  Thi»  view  will  be  seen  to  pre- 
sent tbe  upper  portion  of  the  moat  curious  and  important  structure 
yet  discovered,  viz.,  the  tower,  where  it  is  supposed  were  preserved, 
with  great  care  and  veneration,  the  aahes  of  the  Tultecan  kings. 
Attempts  to  reach  parts  of  these  singular  structures  (for  there  were 

■'■      '       ■'       ' 3  unavailing.      The  avenue  leading 

immit,  is  now  blocked  up  by  broken 
!  to  be  seen  crowing  firmly  upon  the 
the  north  side,  but  this  is  now  filled 
wer  exhibits  far  more  ingenuity  and 
good  taste,  than  any  thing  yet  remaining  of  the  Taltecan  buildings. 
Another  drawing,  which  represents  the  entire  external  tower,  with 
trees  standing  upon  various  projecting  parts,  is  in  course  of  execution. 


two,  one  within  the  other,) 
within  the  interna!  one,  to  tbi 
fragments  and  earth.     Trees 
towers.      The  entrance  was 
with  heaps  of  rubbish. 


Leaving  this  ed  fice  with  the  present  slight  deacnption  and  pro- 
ceed ng  southerly  to  another  standing  on  an  em  nence  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  h  gh  the  same  mass  ve  and  peculiar  style  of  archi- 
tecture IS  observed.  This  buildmg  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram. 
It  has  square  pillars,  an  exterior  gallery,  and  a  saloon  sixty  feet  long, 
by  ten  and  a  half  broad.  This  room  has  a  targe  frontispiece,  on 
which  are  executed,  in  stucco  relief,  female  figures,  with  children  in 
their  arms,  all  of  the  natural  size,  but  without  beads  !  On  each  side 
of  the  doors  leading  to  the  gallery,  and  on  each  wall,  there  are  three 
stones,  nine  feet  in  height,  and  three  feet  broad,  all  of  which  are 
covered  with  bas-relief  and  hieroglyphic  figures.  None  of  these 
ingeniously-executed  specimens  of  art  afford  a  solitary  ray  of  light 
by  which  to  arrive  at  tbeir  meaning,  and  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
people  by  whom  they  were  executed.  The  gallery  is  paved  through- 
out with  smooth  and  well-fitted  stones.  Parts  of  the  building  are  in 
ruins ;  and,  in  proceeding  from  it,  masses  of  other  rains  are  seen ; 
which  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  the  remains  of  edifices 
ODce  connected  with  it. 

Passing  en  a  short  distance,  in  a  southerly  direction,  through 
a  small  valley,  another  building  i«  entered  by  a  flight  of  steps  lead- 
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ing  to  a  gallery  and  a  saloon,  similar  to  those  we  hare  noticed  in  the 
other  edifices.     At  the  door  of  this  saloon,  are  to  be  seen  numerous 
allegorical  ornaments,  in  stucco  work,  which,  like  the  others,  sur- 
prise us  by  their  curious  and  grotesque  character,  but  which  yield  us 
no  additional  information  in  regard  to  their  origin  or  design.     At  the 
east  of  this  building,  three  others  are  discovered,  situated  on  high 
triangular  mounds.     These  are  small,  and  nearly  square,  being  fifty- 
four  feet  long,  by  thirty-three  feet  broad.     They  present  the  same 
antique  style  of  architecture,  but  have  roofings,  or  turrets,  covered 
with  various  ornaments  and  devices,  in  stucco.      One  of  these  has  a 
gallery,  much   decayed,   at   the   end  of  which  is  a  saloon,  with  a 
chamber  at  each  extremity.     In  the  centre  of  the  saloon  is  an  oratory, 
nine  feet  square,  with  a  stone  at  each  entrance,  having  upon  it 
a  bas-relief  figure  of  a  man  in  full  length.     Other  curious  figures  are 
to  be  seen  on  various  stones  in  this  room.     The  stone  pavement  is 
smooth,  and  admirably  matched.     This  being  perforated,  and  a  hole 
made  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  a  round  earthen  vessel  was 
discovered,  one  foot  in  size,  cemented  to  another  of  the  same  dimen- 
sion and  quality.     Pursuing  the  excavation,  a  circular  stone  was  met 
with,  which,  on  removal,  presented  a  circular  cavitycontaining  a  lanct^ 
made  of  flint,  two  small  pyramids,  and  the  figure  of  a  heart,  made  of 
crystallized  stone,  called  by  the  natives  challa.     Two  other  small 
jars,  with  covers,  were  found,  containing  a  ball  of  vermilion,  etc. 
Kear  the  entrance  to  this  oratory,  in  another  cavity,  was  also  disco- 
vered small  jars,  with  similar  contents.     It  is   presumed  that   this 
place  was  devoted  to  the  remains  and  memorials  of  heroes,  and  those 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  public  service,  and  that  the 
bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions  were    intended  to  commemorate   their 
names  and  exploits.   These  relics,  so  securely  deposited  beneath  the 
stone  pavement,  whether  private  relics  of  individuals,  or  supposed 
to  have  been  possessed  of  some  remarkable  properties,  sufficiently 
prove,  by  the  situation  in  which  they  were  found,  that  they  were 
held  sacred  by  the  people,  or  the  priests  of  the  temples. 

Two  other  buildings,  examined,  have  the  same  architectural  charac- 
ter, and  are  divided  in  a  similar  manner,  the  bas-reliefs  only  being 
different.  In  one  of  these,  and  under  the  stone  pavement  oi  an  ora- 
tory, were  found  the  same  flint,  lance,  conical  pyramids,  heart,  and 
jars ;  and  in  another  was  also  found  articles  of  the  same  character, 
which,  with  various  bas-reliefs,  etc.,  were  removed.  It  has  been 
thought,  from  some  similarity  in  the  workmanship  of  these  fragments 
of  art  to  those  of  the  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  that  they  were 
derived  from  the  people  of  those  nations.  The  same  anslogous 
character  has  been  remarked  in  the  various  specimens  of  art  found 
elsewhere  in  this  once  renowned  city,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  show,  in'  speaking  of  the  stupendous  aqueducts,  fortifications,  etc., 
to  be  seen  in  various  other  parts  of  this  once  populous  place. 

In  digging  near  these  buildings,  a  great  variety  of  other  articles 
were  found,  which,  with  specimens  of  bricks,  mortar,  ete.,  have  lieen 
removed.  The  remainder  of  the  fourteen  edifices  do  not  difibr 
materially  from  those  described ;  while  some  of  them,  as  may  lie 
imagined,  have  suflered  much  from  the  cflects  of  time,  and  are  now 
crumbling  amid  the  sea  of  ruins.       Why,  indeed,  those  have  balllod 
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the  effects  of  untold  ages,  and  come  down  to  us  as  trophies  of  human 
art,  while  far  and  near  is  only  to  be  seen  a  general  wrpck  of  matter, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.     The  probability  that  they  were  erected  and 
used  for  sacred  purposes,  may  afford  us  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
inference,  that  they  were  either  more  securely  built,  or  that,  if  the 
causes  which  depopulated  this  vast  city,  arose  from  the  ravages  of  a 
victorious  enemy,  their  hallowed  character  preserved  them  from  the 
hand  of  the  spoiler.     Time,  and  the  researches  of  the  anxious  anti- 
quarian, may  disclose  the  causes  which  stripped  the  city  of  its  splen- 
dor, and  of  its  innumerable  inhabitants  ;  a  circumstance  much  to  be 
desired  by  the  curious  and  the  learned.      This  inquiry,  in  fact,  is  the 
first  that  suggests  itself  to  the  reader,  or  the  observer.     What  could 
have  swept  so  many  human  beings  from  this  immensely  populous  city  ? 
Was  it  some  fatal  pestilence,  that  suddenly  blotted  from  existence 
two  millions  of  people  1      Did  some  awful  convulsion  of  nature 
crush,  by  one  overwhelming  shock,  all  the  magnificent  fabncs  that, 
for  sixty  miles  around,  adorned  the  plain  ?     Or  did  some  rude  and 
exasperated  foe,  of  countless  numbers,  fall  upon  the  devoted  city, 
exterminate   its  population,   and  lay   its   beauty  and  greatness  in 
undistinguishable   ruins  ?      These    are   questions  which   naturally 
and  irresistibly  present  themselves  at  this  view  of  our  subject ;  but 
they  are  those  to  which  no  satisfactory  solution  can  yet  be  given. 
From  some  data  within  our  reach,  there  are  afforded  reasons  for  con- 
cluding, that  a  fearful  and  destructive  pestilence  once  devastated  this 
fair  land,  and  swept  off  its  previously  happy  inhabitants  by  one  com- 
mon death ;   while  there  are  others,  said  to  be  derived  from   an 
authentic  source  —  the  records  of  the  people  themselves,  preserved 
from  the  general  wreck  of  arts,  and  inscribed  upon  tablets — which 
go  to  prove  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  people  were  destroyed  by 
the  most  painful  and  wretched  of  desiths,  Jamine,    The  letter,  we  are 
of  the  opinion,  has  the  better  claim  to  truth.     There  are  also  reasons 
for  believing,  that  a  neighboring  enemy,  powerful  and  barbarous, 
rushed  down  upon  this  quiet  people  from  the  north,  and  drove  them 
from  their  magnificent  city.     Of  the  inhabitants  of  this  wild  and 
savage  nation,  who,  like  the  Goths  and  Vandals  in  overrunning  the 
south  of  Europe,  came  rushing  upon  southern  cultivated  plains  — 
as  in  all  ages  of  the  world  they  are  found  to  have  done  —  we  shall 
also  have  occasion  to  speak  more  at  length.     Like  the  people  of 
other  remote  nations,  it  will  be  seen,  likewise,  that  the  most  desperate 
and  bloody  struggles  were  here  carried  on,  the  particulars  of  which 
are  preserved;  and,  not  being  generally  known,  will  be  found  to 
possess  deep  interest,  and  to  be  in  no  respect  behind  those  recorded 
of  the  most  extraordinary  of  ancient  eastern  nations.      The  interest 
of  these  particulars  will  be  much  enhanced,  by  the  connections  which 
may  be  traced  between  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  Central  America.     Whether  the  Palencians  themselves 
were  ever  engaged  in  deadly  strife  with  northern  barbarous  people, 
save,  perhaps,  on  the  occasion  of  their  being  suddenly  driven  from 
their  great  city,  remains   a  matter  of  doubt.     'I'his  is  considered 
improbable,  however,  from  the  fact  that  no  warlike  implement  has 
yet  been  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  the  Tultecan  city.    And  a 
very  extraordinary  fact  it  is,  that  this  people  had  no  knowledge  of 
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the  use  of  iron ;  nor  had  they  for  mechanical,  domestic,  or  warlike 
purposes,  a  solitary  iron  implement !  The  question,  we  are  aware, 
will  immediately  suggest  itself:  *  How7  then,  did  these  people  rear 
those  mighty  superstructures  —  ay,  even  a  whole  city,  surpassing  all 
others  in  extent,  and  that,  too,  of  hewn  stone,  admirably  fitted 
throughout — if  they  had  no  knowledge  of  iron  tools?'  Such  was, 
nevertheless,  the  fact.  The  people  to  whom  we  refer,  as  having 
been  engaged  with  surrounding  nations,  in  long  and  destructive  war- 
fare, were  the  descendants  of  the  primitive  Tultecans,  or  those  of 
their  successors,  the  Aztiques,  while  the  most  ancient  occupants 
of  this  continent,  the  ingenious  builders  of,  and  quiet  resiaents 
within,  the  Palencian  city,  were  insulated,  for  ages,  from  all  other 
people  of  the  earth. 

The  first  narrative  of  observations  made  among  the  ruins  at 
Palenque,  to  which  we  have  referred,  were  mysteriously  withheld 
from  the  public  for  nearly  forty  years.  After  having  been  writ- 
ten out  by  the  explorer,  in  conformity  with  public  orders,  it  can 
only  be  supposed  that  the  extraordinary  facts  communicated  by 
him  exceeded  belief,  or  that,  if  thought  true,  and  they  should 
be  made  public,  they  would  induce  visits  from  strangers  which 
might  be  annoying  to  the  Spanish  authorities.  Visitants  from 
foreign  countries  would  thus  become  acquainted  with  the  internal 
policy,  the  tyrannical  misrule  of  the  government  over  the  virtuous 
natives,  and  with  the  natural  resources  of  their  rich  and  extensive 
country.  For  these,  or  other  reasons  past  conjecture,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  ixiined  city  was  suppressed ;  and  it  remained  secreted  m 
a  convent  at  Guatemala,  from  1786  to  1822,  when,  after  the  revolu- 
tion in  that  ill-fated  country,  it  was  discovered  thus  hidden,  by  a 
foreign  traveller,  taken  to  London  and  published  in  the  above  last- 
mentioned  year.  Copies  of  this  work  have  for  many  years  been  ex- 
tremely scarce  in  London.  To  the  particulars  there  made  known 
were  added  an  ingenious  and  learned  treatise  by  a  distinguished 
Catholic  priest  upon  the  origin  of  the  Tultecan  people,  with  many 
other  highly  interesting  facts  and  speculations  connected  therewith. 

This  subject  has  since  received  enthusiastic  attention  .from  several 
individuals,  whose  names  have  been  mentioned.  It  was  from  having 
been  employed  to  engrave  the  illustrations  of  the  above  work,  that 
Waldrick,  the  most  indefatigable  of  them  all,  was  induced  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  ruins  himself.  Particu- 
lars respecting  the  adventures  and  researches  of  this  devoted  man, 
during  twelve  years'  seclusion  among  the  ruins ;  the  base  and  out- 
rageous robbery  committed  upon  him,  '  by  order  of  the  Mexican 
groYemment,'  in  wresting  from  his  possession  all  the  valuable  draw- 
ings that  he  had  been  for  years  employed  in  making ;  together  vnth 
other  facts  and  illustrations  collected  by  other  adventurous  inquirers  ; 
the  records  of  the  arts,  the  singular  dresses,  hieroglyphics,  symbpls,  and 
particularly  the  great  TeOculi,  and  other  immense  structures,  will 
follow,  in  order  of  time  and  place. 

*  Ages  and  realms  are  crowded  on  this  span, 
This  mountain,  whose  obliterated  plan 
The  pyramids  Af  «fes  pinnacled.' 
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From  the  hasty  sketch  here  given  of  these  remarkable  people  and 
their  structures,  it  will  be  seen,  that  comparatively  little  attention 
was  given  to  them  by  the  Spanish  government,  or  their  agents.     This 
is   justly   attributable    to  the  well-known  suspiciau  and    habitual 
indolence  of  both  the  authorities  and  their  subjects,  either  of  which, 
on  a  topic  like  this,  stamps  them  with  disgrace,  in  the  opiirion  of  all 
enlightened    men.      The    government   itself  seems  not    to     have 
been  satisfied  with  the  account  given  of  these  extensive  ruins  by 
Del  Rio;  for,  in  1805,  Charles  V.  despatched  a  Captain  Dupaix  on 
the  same  duties ;  since  which,  two  other  voyages  have  been  under- 
taken, by  the  same  enterprising  explorer,  for  the  like  purpose  ;  and 
now,  the  accounts  of  this  individual  constitute  the  best  we  have  of 
the  ancient  Palencian  city.     They  were  published  in  France  about 
a  year  since,  and  form,  with  the  accompanying  splendid  illustrations, 
an  expensive  and  voluminous  work.     It  was  fi-om  this  work  that 
Lord  Kingsbury  gleaned  the  materials  for  his  still  more  costly,  but, 
it  need  not  be  said,  less  valuable,  work.     The  sole  effort  of  the  noble 
lord,  in  this  ponderous  treatise,  is  to  prove  that  the  people  of  whdm 
we  have  been  speaking,  were  none  other  than  the  nine-and-a-half 
lost  tribes  of  the  house  of  Israel ;  an  effort  contributing  as  little  to 
truth  as  it  does  to  the  establishment  of  his  absurd  theory.     It  will 
appear  a  matter  of  surprise,  to  every  impartial  inquirer,  and  to  those 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  that  such  an  opinion  has 
been  endorsed  by  others  :  but  it  might  be  stated,  that  the  character, 
not  less  than  the  expense,  of  the  book  in  question,  will  effectually 
preclude  it  from  general  perusal.     We  shall  elsewhere  state  the 
curious  facts  on  which  this  theory  is  based  ;  one  of  which,  ^we  may 
remark,  en  'passerU^  is,  that  the  temple,  of  which  we  have  given  a  pai- 
tial  description,  closely  resembles  the  far-famed  temple  of  Solomon, 
a  fact  which,  though  not  denied,  proves  nothing,  abstractly.     Reasons 
exist  why  this  isolated  truth  cannot  be  made   available  in  a  hypo- 
thesis BO  plainly  opposed  to  the  first  piinciples  of  physiology,  not  to 
say  probability.  Whatever  theory  men  may  devise,  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  Tultecans  —  and  there  have  been  others  not  less  crude 
and  chimerical  than  this  —  it  is  philosophically  true,  that  they  dif- 
fered from  all  others  in  those  distinguishing  characteristics  which 
have  ever  been  assumed  as  the  criteria  of  distinct  species  of  men. 
The  accompanying  representation,  which  is  an  exact  copy,  shows  in 
a  striking  manner  the  peculiar  form  of  the  Tultecan  head,  and  the 
curious  symbolical  designs   with   which  they  are  generally  orna- 
mented.    The  peculiar  physiognomy  of  this  people  is  not  less  forci- 
bly delineated  in  the  drawing.     Both  the  characteristic  conformation 
of  the  head  and  facial  outline  is  preserved  in  all  the  specimens  of 
sculpture  hitherto  found.     In  connection  with  the  Tultecan  peculi- 
arities alluded  to,  those  of  their  dress  were  not  less  remsu^kable. 
These,  if  we  except  perhaps  the  sandals  worn  on  their  feet,  exhibit 
a  strange  combination  of  splendor,  ingenuity,  and   oddness.      So 
unlike  were  they  to  those  of  any  other  nation,  that  we  can  perceive 
no  reason  for  supposing  them  derived  from  any  prfiexistent  people. 
They  were  so  designed  and  executed,  as  to  represent  the  most  nota- 
ble data  in  individual  and  national  history.     This  may  be  seen  in  the 
form  and  embellishments  of  their  dress,  as  sculptured,  and  evidently 
described  by  phonetic  characters,  upon  the  various  tablets  found 
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among  the  ruina  of  Tulteca.  Curiously  interwoven,  and  yet  highly 
ornamental,  are  the  personal  achievements,  civil  records,  and  reli- 
gious faith,  supposed  to  appear  in  the  paraphernalia  of  their  habili- 
monts ;  and  these  are  observable  in  the  head-dress  represented 
beloiv.  Some,  however,  were  much  more  complicated,  and  when 
exhibited  on  solemn  religious  occasions,  as  at  the  great  annual  cere- 
mony on  the  plains  of  Cholulo,  in  all  the  varieties  of  form  and  gor- 
gcouaneps  of  coloring,  and,  as  it  is  supposed,  by  millions  of  people 
at  once,  presented,  altogether,  the  most  grand  and  imposing  specta- 
cle the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 


Tt  may  in  truth  he  affirmed,  that  in  no  people  have  distinctive  cha- 
racteristics been  more  apparent,  and  more  clearly  defined.  For  the 
present,  therefore,  they  must  stand  by  themselves  as  a  part  of  the 
human  family ;  and  they  should  be  treated  as  a  distinct  and  peculiar 
race  of  men.  This  fact  gives  to  our  subject,  aa  before  remarked,  a 
romantic  and  unique  character,  Finding  this  people,  as  we  do,  so 
far  advanced  in  a  knowledge  of  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts  as  to 
preclude  any  rational  inferences  in  respect  to  their  derivation  from 
jlreviously  extant  people,  and  so  completely  and  so  widely  detached, 
m  a  geographical  point  of  view,  from  sdl  other  nations,  bearing 
resemblance  in  their  arts,  their  social  institutions,  and  in  many 
striking  physical  peculiarities,  as  to  afford  no  plausible  theoi^  by 
which  to  trace  their  oriental  connections,  we  are  left  entirely  disen- 
thralled from  speculative  opinions ;  and,  hereafter,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  dwell  upon  novel  and  animating  truths,  without  being 
warped  by  prejudice,  or  swayed  by  conjecture. 
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VIVE      LA     BAGATELLE. 

I  LIKE  not  your  care  and  sorrow, 
Care  to-day  and  care  to-morrow ; 
I  like  not  your  brows  of  sadness  — 
Give  me  rather  tones  of  gladness; 
A  heart  where  laughter  loves  to  dwell, 
Exclaiming,  •  Vive  la  Bagatelle !' 

What  is  fame  7  —  an  empty  bubble, 
Nothing  worth,  though  earned  with  trouble ; 
What  are  riches  1  —  can  mines  of  wealth 
Buy  happiness  —  contentment  —  health  7 
Nor  fame  nor  riches  own  a  spell, 
To  wean  me  from  '  La  Bagatelle  V 

There  is  a  time  for  every  doing, 
A  time  for  working  and  for  wooing  ; 
A  time  when  we  can  all  be  gav, 
Cheat  Sadness  of  her  hoped-for  prey, 
Lock  monkish  Sorrow  in  his  cell, 
And  hey !  for  '  Vive  la  Bagatelle !' 

Then  live  the  dance,  and  live  tKe  song. 

And  live  Joy's  gay  and  happy  throng ; 

Then  live  the  laugii,  the  joke,  the  pun  — 

Live  frolic,  fancy,  sport  and  fun ; 

And  let  their  song  in  chorus  swell, 

Its  burthen,  '  Vive  la  Bagatelle  1'  "       Le  Chamsonniek. 


THE    BACKWOODS 


NUMBER     ONE. 


JUBA. 


Reader,  were  you  ever  in  Carolina  1  —  in  that  part,  I  mean,  where 
the  long,  swelling  range  of  the  Blue  Ridge  begins  to  decline  gra- 
dually to  the  fair  and  fertile  plain,  *  et  molli  se  subaucere  clivo  V  I  shall 
take  it  for  granted  you  have  not,  and  do  most  earnestly  recommend 
you  (if  you  be  not  prejudiced  with  tales  of  fevers  dire,  which  attack 
only  the  stranger,)  to  wend  your  way  thither,  if  practicable,  the  en- 
suing season.  Have  you  been  cramped  over  the  counting-boase 
desk  till  your  frame  pines  for  purer  air  1  Seek  the  mountaina  ;  in- 
hale the  balmy  and  bracing  breeze  from  our  thousand  wood-capped 
hills ;  and  thank  heaven  that  the  air  is  free.  Have  you  moved  in  the 
monotonous  and  mill-horse  round  of  city  life,  either  in  its  high  or  its 
low  dissipation  and  frivolity,  till  your  heart  is  sick  within  you  at  its 
hollowness  and  vanity  1  There  shall  you  see  men  of  Nature's  own 
make,  not  starched  into  a  precise  formality,  nor  vnth  souls  and  limbs 
alike  fettered  with  artificial  restraint,  but  with  nerves  and  elastic 
frames,  that  do  credit  to  their  '  raising,'  with  quick  feeling  and  buoy- 
ant hopes  sparkling  in  their  eyes  ;  in  a  word.  Backwoodsmen.  Per- 
haps you  may  see  an  individual  of  the  half-horse,  half'-alligator  tribe ; 
but  the  species  is  nearly  extinct,  and  physiologists  vrill  soon  reckon 
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them  among  the  Megatheria  of  past  ages  — the  Hipposaurus  of 
America. 

If  pure  air,  glorious  scenery,  deep  woods,  the  sports  and  pleasures 
of  forest,  field,  and  fell,  and  the  assurance  of  full  welcome,  allure 
you  not,  I  consign  you,  sans  replevin,  to  Dyspepsia,  the  city  demon, 
and  leave  you  heartless,  hopeless,  stomachless,  to  all  the  horrors  of 
indigestion. 

'T  was  summer ;  not  this  summer,  nor  last  summer,  but  the  first  of 
June,  177 -. 

The  sun,  robed  in  a  mantle  of  crimson  cloud,  had  risen  some  hour  or 
more  ovei^the  high  hills  which  branch  off  from  Table  Rock.  Their 
round  and  undulating  tops  were  fast  changing  from  azure  to  purple, 
as  the  light  fell  gradually  upon  them,  while  here  and  there  some 
massy  pine,  standing  single  from  his  fellows,  his  dark  form  in  bold 
relief  against  the  glowing  and  gorgeous  sky,  seemed  champion  of  his 
race,  tossing  defiance  from  his  waving  and  mighty  limbs.  The  glo- 
rious tint  of  a  southern  heaven,  liquid  and  pure,  spread  in  its  inten- 
sity of  hue  over  the  wild  and  magnificent  scenery  of  the  distant 
landscape.  The  far  summits,  of  lofty  mountains, 'whose  rough  peaks 
were  dimmed  by  distance,  running  in  long  succession  from  the  north- 
east, and  suddenly  breaking  in  the  square  and  precipitous  outline  of 
Table  Rock,  formed  the  back-ground  of  the  picture.  From  the 
back  and  sides  of  these  swelling  ridges,  the  land  fell  gradually  in 
a  series  of  hillocks,  some  crowned  with  the  primeval  forest,  as  yet 
untouched  by  the  axe  of  the  settler,  some  clothed  with  the  verdure 
of  the  rising  crop,  and  declining  into  deep  and  peaceful  valleys, 
through  whicli  the  wild  mountain  streams,  girt  with  a  fringe  of  green, 
rushed  to  the  lowlands.  • 

On  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  '  green  knolls  stood,  at  the 
time  of  our  story,  the  family  residence  of  Charles  Edwards.  Em- 
bowered, as  is  the  custom  of  the  country,  in  the  verdant  embrace  of 
wide-spreading  trees,  saved  from  the  destruction  of  their  companions 
of  the  forest,  its  white  walls  and  wide  piazzas  gleamed  through  their 
screen,  and  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun,  refiected  from  the  upper  win- 
dows, sparkled  like  fire  through  the  shade.  In  front  of  the  mansion, 
a  long  and  broad  avenue,  composed  of  the  magnolia,  pride  of  our 
woods,  and  the  white-limbed  sycamore,  extended  to  the  main  road, 
which  passed  at  some  distance  from  the  house. 

The  free  mountain  breeze  stirred  the  dark  green  and  varnished 
leaves,  and  bore  away  the  powerful  perfume  of  the  magnolia,  sighing 
the  while  among  the  foliage,  as  loath  to  leave  so  sweet  a  resting-place. 
The  wild  carol  of  the  happy  birds  came  in  rich  melody  upon  the  lis- 
tening ear ;  all  was  full  of  a  deep  and  quiet  joy ;  and  nothing  marred 
the  tranquillity  of  the  scene. 

Suddenly,  far  down  in  the  vale,  through  which  the  road  wound 
upward  to  the  hills,  rose  the  notes  of  a  bugle,  faint  in  the  distance  ; 
borne  slowly  by,  upon  the  light  wind,  ^hey  faded  away  in  indistinct 
melody.  Again  it  rang  more  clear,  and  soon  the  full  power  of  the 
blast  passed  by,  awakening  the  mountain  echoes,  which  repeated  its 
brilliant  tones  far  in  their  deep  recesses  ;  then  the  heavy  and  rolling 
sound  which  precedes  the  approach  of  cavalry,  broke  upon  the  ear, 
like  the  muttered  growl  of  the  gathering  thunder  before  a  storm  ; 
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while  at  times  the  sharp  clash  of  steel  scabbard  and  stirrup,  and  the 
ring  of  bridle  bit  and  chain,  as  the  impatient  steeds  tossed  their 
proud  heads,  came  nearer  and  more  near.  The  troop  was  still  con- 
cealed by  the  deep  copse  that  bordered  the  road ;  but  as  they  wheeled 
into  the  avenue,  the  sunlight  flashed  on  polished  helmets  and  glitter- 
ing equipments,  and  the  whole  air  was  stirred  by  their  martial 
music. 

At  a  rapid  pace  they  advanced  upon  the  house,  and  filing  through 
the  gate,  divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  surrounded  the  house 
and  the  other  the  *  quarter'  where  the  negroes  had  their  dwellings, 
to  provide  against  escape.  After  the  usual  orders  had  been  given, 
as  to  the  disposition  of  sentinels,  and  the  hasty  refreshment  of  men 
and  horses,  the  officers  advanced  to  the  house,  and  with  repeated 
knocking,  demanded  admission. 

Here  we  will  leave  them  for  awhile,  and  betake  ourselves  to  better 
company. 

Charles  Edwards  was  the  descendant  of  a  family  which  early 
settled  in  the  province,  and  had  long  possessed  the  lands  on  which 
he  himself  lived.  His  father,  who  died  long  ere  the  seeds  of  dis- 
turbance in  these  colonies  had  begun  their  rapid  and  stormy  growth, 
was  devotedly  loyal  to  his  king,  had  held  high  office  under  the  crown, 
and  thoroughly  imbued  his  son  in  his  own  principles.  The  more 
effectually  to  insure  his  attachment  to  the  mother  land,  he  was, early 
sent  there  to  be  educated,  and  in  the  time-honored  halls  of  loyal 
Oxford,  Charles  received  those  impressions  which  are  so  apt  to  be 
our  guides  in  future  life.  But  he  also  there  Jeamed  the  birth-right  of 
an  English  subject,  and  the  correlative  duties  of  a  government.  He 
had  returned  to  America,  and  held  high  rank  in  the  judiciary,  until 
a  few  years  before  the  revolution.  He  had  married,  and  was  the 
father  of  a  son  and  daughter. 

The  times  which  tried  men's  souls  came  on,  and  severe  as  the 
struggle  was,  to  rend  from  his  heart-strings  all  that  he  had  most  vene- 
rated, he  failed  not  to  do  it.  He  gave  himself  to  his  suffering  coun- 
try ;  he  cast  his  all  into  the  scale  ;  and  though  infirmities  prevented 
him  from  personally  engaging  in  her  cause,  his  advice  and  counsel 
were  not  wanting.  He  had  sent  his  son,  a  noble  youth  of  twenty,  to 
join  Sumpter,  with  such  hardy  spirits  as  would  follow  him,  and 
himself  retired  to  his  family  mansion,  to  rouse  the  western  moun- 
taineers. 

His  daughter  —  Maria  Edwards  —  how  can  I  describe  her  1  I 
have  seen  faces  more  delicately  fair,  but  never  one  so  calculated  to 
express  the  varying  emotions  of  the  soul.  The  eye  that  now  slum- 
bered under  that  dark  and  beautifully-pencilled  brow,  and  now  in- 
stinct with  life  and  spirit,  flashed  with  sudden  light,  how  beautiful  it 
was !  at  one  time  awing  by  its  deep  and  pure  tranquillity,  at  another, 
startling  by  its  brilliancy.  Why  should  I  try  so  vain  a  task,  as  to  note 
down  the  items  of  that  spiritual  loveliness  which  one  may  feel  but 
not  portray?  Do  you,  most  imaginative  reader,  spare  me  the  pains  of 
BO  futile  an  attempt ;  recall  to  your  memory  the  vision  of  her  who 
once  shone  in  your  eyes  the  polar  star  of  your  affections  ;  the  rich 
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and  perfect  form  that  glided  before  you  in  your  moments  of  purest 
and  holiest  feeling,  while  your  rapt  sight  rested  entranced  upon  her 
every  motion,  and  your  head  was  dizzy  with  excess  of  loveliness, 
and  your  full  soul  throbbed  in  your  bounding  pulses,  as  you  followed 
the  object  of  your  idolatry.  The  eye,  which  beamed  upon  you  with 
insufferable  light,  the  brightness  of  whose  glance  was  your  life,  and 
which,  when  it  fell  upon  you,  thrilled  through  blood  and  bone.  The 
hand,  whose  light  and  fairy  touch  could  bind  you  more  strongly  than 
that  of  a  giant,  and  whose  gentle  pressure  was  more  to  you  than  all 
the  world  beside ;  the  fair,  calm  brow,  on  whose  polished  surface 
heaven  had  set  the  impress  of  its  own  purity  and  innocence.  Does 
memory  recall  such  a  being  1  Such,  but  more  spiritually  beautiful, 
was  Maria  Edwards.  Such  she  was,  worthy  to  be  daughter,  sister, 
bride,  of  the  men  of  olden  times.  She  was  indeed  qualified  to  rouse 
the  sleeping  spirit  of  chivalry  into  action  —  into  deep,  firm,  and  un- 
changing devotedness  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  principle.  Startled 
from  a  prophetic  reverie  of  the  future  independence  of  her  country, 
by  the  rude  clamor  and  clash  of  steel  without,  she  at  once  compre- 
hended the  horror  of  her  situation.  Her  father,  her  idolized  father, 
had  long  been  the  object  of  suspicion  to  the  invaders,  and  nothing 
but  the  danger  of  sending  a  detachment  into  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mountain  fastnesses,  had  prevented  him  from  being  long  since  a 
prisoner ;  but  now,  after  the  defeat  of  Sumpter,  at  Hanging  Rock, 
they  deemed  the  spirit  of  the  country  broken.  Now  the  hour  of 
peril  was  come,  and  that  fair  girl  braced  herself  to  do  and  dare.  The 
rich  color  passed  from  her  face,  but  resolution  enthroned  itself  on 
that  high,  pale  brow.  She  descended  calmly  to  the  room  where  her 
parents  were,  and  found  her  mother,  with  more  of  woman  in  her 
composition,  clinging  in  wild  terror  to  the  arms  of  her  husband. 
Fear  knew  no  place  in  Mr.  £dwards's  mind,  but  the  sight  of  his  weep- 
ing and  fainting  wife,  as  she  hung  upon  him  in  despair,  well  nigh 
unmanned  him. 

Maria  gently  unclasped  her  mother's  hand,  and  twining  her  own 
fond  arms  around  her,  whispered,  *  Mother,  if  you  love  my  father,  let 
him  prepare  himself  for  this  emergency.*  She  felt  the  appeal,  and 
with  a  violent  effort,  subduing  her  emotion,  pennitted  him  to  leave 
the  room,  though  her  tearful  and  straining  eyes  followed  his  retreating 
form  with  an  ardent  gaze.  Mr.  Edwards  turned,  as  he  reached  the 
door,  for  one  more  look,  and  for  a  moment  stood  irresolute ;  but  the 
violent  knocking  without,  roused  him  into  action.  As  he  turned 
away,  the  clear,  calm  voice  of  his  daughter  thrilled  on  his  ear:  'Re- 
member, my  father,  you  have  a  name,  a  country,  and  a  God  !*  *  I  do, 
I  will  !*  was  his  energetic  reply,  as  he  ordered  the  servant  to  open  the 
door,  which  now  rang  with  redoubled  blows. 

It  opened,  and  the  venerable  form  and  silver  hair  of  the  old  man 
stood  in  strong  contrast  with  the  inflamed  features  and  violent  ges- 
tures of  the  officer  who  commanded  the  party. .  Violent  and  ruthless 
as  he  was,  he  retreated  with  involuntary  respect ;  but  soon  recover- 
ing his  roughness  of  manner,  he  demanded  why  an  officer  of  the 
king  was  forced  to  stand  so  long  before  the  door  of  his  subject. 

'  I  thank  heaven.  Sir,'  said  Mr.  Edwards,  '  that  your  King  has  few 
subjects  here,  and  among  those  few,  you  are  much  mistaken  if  you 
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number  me.  You  are  the  first,  Sir,  who  has  ever  had  occasion  to 
impeach  the  hospitality  of  my  house ;  the  first  whom  I  could  not 
heartily  bid  welcome.' 

*  T  is  very  well,  Sir,*  replied  Captain  G ,  *  but,  by  Heaven  !  I 

carry  with  me  the  means  of  making  myself  at  home,  and  scorn  to 
accept  as  a  favor  the  forced  hospitality  of  a  hoary  and  ungrateful  trai- 
tor, when  I  can  command  it  as  my  due.  As  long  as  rebellion  finds  a 
place  in  this  land,  I  am  at  free  quarters.  You,  Sir,  and  your  trea- 
sonable practices,  are  well  known  ;  and  you  will  prepare  yourself  to 
accompany  me,  within  this  hour,  to  meet  the  doom  oi  a  traitor.' 

*  Show  mo  your  warrant,  even  from  your  illegal  authorities,  if  in- 
deed you  cover  your  violence  under  the  pretence  of  law.' 

'  Here  is  one  warrant,'  said  the  officer,  touching  his  sword,  '  and 
there  are  fifty  more  without,  if  you  wish  to  see  them.' 

*  A  most  convincing  authority,  Sir,  and  one  which,  as  I  cannot  re- 
s'lst,  I  must  yield  to.     A  few  minutes  to  prepare,  and  then ' 

*  Well,  Sir,  yourself  and  family  must  be  ready  within  an  hour. 
Collins,  let  the  men  dismount,  and  take  care  of  their  horses  ;  and  hark 
ye,  put  careful  fellows  round  the  house,  and  see  if  you  can  get  any 
of  the  dark  skins  to  join  you.  Promise  freedom,  you  know,  and  all 
that ;  and  when  we  get  to  head  quarters,  we  will  see  about  a  ship- 
ment to  Jamaica.     Do  you  hear  me,  Sir  1 

*  Yes,  please  your  honor,'  said  the  orderly ;  *  but  we  have  tried  the 
niggers  every  way,  and  they  won't  join ;  they  say  they'^d  rather  stay 
in  their  sarvitude.' 

And  such  was  the  fact.  To  the  slaves  of  the  southern  states,  the 
British,  as  a  master-stroke  of  policy,  ofiered  their  freedom.  Many 
accepted  it,  joined  the  army,  and  were  regularly  *  divisioned*  off  to 
the  W  est  Indies,  there,  in  the  sugar  plantations,  to  fijid  their  boasted 
liberty.  But  by  far  the  greater  number  preferred  their  old  and  kind 
masters,  and  stood  by  them  to  the  last.  Such  were  the  negroes  on 
Mr.  Edwards's  estate,  many  of  whom  would  have  given  their  lives 
freely  for  their  master,  and  their  adored  *  young  missis.' 

When  Mr.  Edwards  communicated  to  his  wife  and  daughter  the 
order  for  their  immediate  departure,  the  one  received  it  with  tearful 
resignation  and  joy,  that  in  weal  or  wo  they  were  not  to  be  divided, 
the  other,  with  a  high  determination  to  let  nothing  pass  which  gave 
hope  of  relief.  Suddenly  it  burst  upon  her  mind  diat  Sumpter  could 
not  be  far  off,  though  of  late  he  had  been  concealed,  she  knew  not 
where.  She  determined  to  communicate  with  him,  well  knowing 
that  his  acquaintance  with  the  country  would  enable  him  to  intercept 
the  troop,  ere  they  could  return  to  camp. 

In  order  to  effect  her  purpose,  she  called  Juba,  her  father's  known 
and  trusty  servant,  who  had  watched  over  her  brother's  boyish  foot- 
steps, and  was  heart  and  soul  devoted  to  the  family.  To  him  she 
unfolded  the  necessity  of  immediate  communication  with  her  bro- 
ther, and  leaving  it  to  bis  ingenuity  to  devise  a  way  of  escape,  has- 
tened him  on  his  journey.  The  poor  fellow  had  come  into  the  room 
vnth  deep  sorrow  depicted  on  his  swarthy  lineaments ;  but  as  his 
mistress  sketched  her  plan,  and  showed  him  how  much  she  depended 
on  his  shrewdness  and  faithful  attachment,  his  dark  face  rapidly 
changed  to  a  joyous  and  happy  expression,  and  the  tears  tolled  dowi^ 
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as  lie  vowed  never  to  cease  his  exertions  till  his  master's  family  were 
once  more  safe. 

His  first  attempt  to  glide  off  unperceived,  was  frustrated  by  the 
sentinels,  who,  with  presented  arms,  bade  him  stand  back.  He  then 
returned  to  the  house,  and  taking  on  bis  head  a  large  water-bucket, 
proceeded,  carelessly  whistling,  to  a  spring  on  the  edge  of  the  cleared 
land.  It  was  situated  near  the  crest  of  a  small  hill,  which,  though 
open  and  cleared  upon  one  side,  was  upon  the  other  covered  with 
forest,  interlaced  with  the  thousand  wild  vines  and  thick  bushes 
which  form  the  undergrowth  of  our  woods.  Here,  too,  a  sentinel 
had  been  placed,  and  our  friend  Juba  advanced  dancing  up  the  as- 
cent, swaying  his  body  to  preserve  his  equilibrium.  The  sharp 
challenge  of  the  sentry,  enforced  by  the  rattle  of  his  musket,  as  it 
was  thrown  up  to  his  shoulder,  warned  him  to  stand. 

Ki !  massa ;  dont  shoot  poor  nigger,  Sa ;'  and  he  recoiled  in  well- 
acted  fear.  The  soldier,  laughing  at  the  effect  of  his  order,  called 
to  him :  *  Well,  my  dark  beauty,  what  are  you  at  now  ]  You  can't 
pass  here.' 

*  No,  Sa ;  on'y  want  lilly  water,  Sa,  for  the  buckra  won't  drink  none, 
Sa,  but  from  dis  'ere  spring  V 

*  Oh,  well,  if  that's  all,  come,  and  fill  your  tub,  there ;  and  be  quick, 
d'  ye  hear  V 

Juba  soon  filled  his  tub,  and  apparently  struggled  to  lif^  it,  but 
failing  to  do  so,  applied  very  respectfully  to  the  good-natured  soldier 
to  help  him.  This  he  readily  consented  to  do  ;  and  holding  his  fire- 
lock in  one  hand,  and  grasping  the  handle  of  the  tub  with  the  other, 
raised  it  to  the  height  of  his  shoulder.  This  was  what  the  wily 
Juba  wanted  ;  and  rapidly  turning  the  whole  contents  over  the  dra- 
goon, he  saluted  him  with  the  bottom  of  the  tub  upon  his  head,  with 
such  force  as  to  drive  out  the  boards,  and  leave  the  hoops  and  staves 
dangling  round  his  neck,  a  new  order  of  merit ;  and  then  gaining  the 
woods,  by  a  succession  of  rapid  bounds,  he  sped  away  with  the 
quick  and  light  steps  of  the  mountain  deer.  The  soldier,  who  was 
somewhat  staggered  by  the  blow,  rapidly  recovering  his  carbine 
and  presence  or  mind,  pulled  trigger  on  him  before  he  reached  the 
covert.  But  the  powder,  thoroughly  wetted,  refused  to  ignite  ;  and 
before  he  could  re-prime,  Juba  was  far  out  of  reach  and  sight. 
*  Well,'  said  the  Englishman,  *  here  's  a  pretty  go !  I  may  as  well 
fire,  though,  and  when  the  guard  comes  out,  make  the  best  of  my 
story.  The  cursed  cucumber-shinned  rascal !  How  his  bandy  legs 
twinkled,  as  he  ran  I' 

Upon  the  discharge  of  his  piece,  he  was  immediately  relieved,  and 
conducted  to  the  captain,  who,  afler  many  an  oath,  ordered  to  sound 
to  horse  instantly,  and  make  the  best  of  their  way  back.  The 
prisoners  were  placed  in  the  centre,  the  files  formed,  and  at  a  rapid 
trot  they  entered  on  the  long,  rough,  and  mazy  road  by  which  they 
came.  To  one  alive  to  the  beauty  of  forest  and  mountain  scenery, 
every  part  was  in  the  highest  degree  interesting.  Here,  they  passed 
along  the  side  of  the  mountain,  bearded  and  rough  with  pine  and 
cedar ;  there,  in  the  deep  declivity,  welled  calmly  out  the  clear  and 
peaceful  stream,  which,  after  its  tossing  and  troubled  course  down 
Us  rocky  bed,  seemed  glad  to  be  at  xest.      The  sighing  of  the  wind 
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among  the  tree  tops,  and  the  indescribable  murmur  which  proceeds 
from  a  deep  forest,  even  when  the  winds  are  at  peace,  grew  more 
full  and  loud,  as  the  wild  breeze  increased,  waving  aside  the  lofty 
and  matted  branches,  and  startling  the  sombre  retreats  of  the  dark 
woods  with  rare  glimpses  of  sunshine.  Now  and  then  the  an  tiered 
deer  bounded  from  the  thicket,  and  clearing  the  road  with  high  and 
curving  leap,  noiselessly  glanced  away  on  the  mountain  side ;  or  the 
black  snake,  the  racer  of  his  tribe,  roused  from  his  basking  in  the 
sun,  rapidly  wound  his  way  among  the  dry  and  rustling  leaves,  his 
brilliant  eye  flashing  and  beaming  in  his  swift  and  tortuous  course. 
Here  the  creeper  of  the  southern  woods,  having  mastered,  in  its  pa- 
rasitic grasp,  some  tall  and  stately  tree,  flimg  out  its  crimson,  trumpet- 
shaped  flowers,  and  fantastic  drapery,  across  the  rough  path.  All 
was  hushed  in  noon-day  silence,  save  the  occasional  note  of  the 
mocking-bird  in  the  wild  jessamine,  or  the  harsh  cream  of  the  lordly 
and  lonely  eagle,  as  he  circled,  on  broad  vans,  high  in  the  quiet  air. 

The  party  had  just  descended  into  one  of  the  verdant  dells  which 
issued  from  the  mountain  side,  and  the  leading  files  graduaUy 
mounted  the  ascent.  The  olHcer  in  advance  turned  in  his  saddle, 
raised  his  arm,  and  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  sharp  crack  of  a 
rifle  rang  upon  the  silence.  He  struggled  a  moment  to  retain  his 
seat,  bnt  vainly,  and  fell  to  the  earth,  with  a  deep  groan.  His  fol- 
lowers fell  back,  and  watched  in  anxiety  the  spot  from  which  the  re- 
port had  come.     Captain  G ,  who  by  no  means  wanted  courage,' 

mstantly  ordered  them  to  unsling  their  carbines,  and  fire  upon  the 
first  suspicious  movement.  Some  seconds  passed  by  in  perfect  still- 
ness, when  a  slight  rustling  in  the  brushwood  drew  the  attention  of 
the  troopers  ;  but  ere  they  could  come  to  a  *  present,'  again,  from  the 
top  of  the  bank,  streamed  the  deadly  shot  of  the  backwoods  rifle  ; 
and  as  the  slight  smoke  cleared  away,  the  vacant  saddles  and  bloody 
forms  below,  told  of  their  dreadful  accuracy  of  aim. 

*  First  and  second  files !  to  the  front !  charge  !*  shouted  the 
captain.  *  On  them,  my  boys  !  Give  them  your  carbines,  and  then 
cold  steel !' 

The  brave  fellows  dashed  forward,  under  cover  of  their  own  fire, 
and  spurred  for  a  close  encounter,  knowing  well  that  their  only  hope 
was  to  dislodge  their  half-armed  antagonists.  But  of  the  bold  and 
brave  men  who  rushed  up  that  trifling  ascent,  how  few  reached  tlie 
top !  The  deadly  aim,  and  rapid  and  continuous  discharge  of  the 
countrymen,  presented  an  insurmountable  obstacle. 

They  recoiled  once  more,  in  confusion  and  dismay.  Again  and 
again  their  undaunted  captain  brought  them  to  the  charge,  and  with 
a  last  desperate  effort,  he  and  some  of  his  bravest  attained  the  top, 
though  with  terrible  loss.  Then  the  wild  faces  and  rough  hunting- 
shirts  of  the  backwoodsmen  appeared,  as  with  heavy  rifles,  clenched 
in  their  sun-burnt  and  sinewy  hands,  they  rushed  with  a  loud  shout  to 
the  close.  The  broad-swords  of  the  troopers  flashed  over  their  heads, 
and  descended  with  full  sway,  only  to  shiver  on  the  solid  breech  of 
the  rifle.  One  by  one  they  fell,  struck  down  by  blows  which 
no  skill  could  parry,  and  the  captain  himself,  vrith  blade  shivered  to 
the  hilt,  only  escaped  to  his  rear-guard,  close  followed  by  the  exalt- 
ing mountaineens. 
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'  Stand  firm,  ray  lads!'  said  he  ;  '  I  know  how  to  keep  off  their 
cursed  bullets.'  So  saying,  he  seized  Miss  Edwards,  and  placing  her 
on  the  saddle  before  him,  called  to  his  men  to  retreat  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, and  keep  him  between  them  and  the  enemy ;  and  thus  reining 
back  his  managed  steed  upon  the  narrow  path,  and  with  pistol  pointed 
at  the  fair  girl's  head,  he  shouted,  with  loud  and  scornful  tone : 
'  Now,  ^ogs,  one  step  nearer,  one  bullet  more,  and  this  ball  passes 
through  her  brain.'  *  Fire,  for  heaven  and  your  country's  sake  !' 
shrieked  the  noble  girl ;  '  rid  the  world  of  this  miscreant,  though  I 
perish  with  him  !' 

Many  an  arm  which  might  have  matched  that  of  Hercules,  trem 
bled  and  quivered  like  an  infant's ;  many  an  eye,  which  could  mark 
down  the  squirrel  from  the  loftiest  pine,  was  dimmed  and  dazzled  by 
unwonted  emotion.  Often  was  the  unfailing  lifle  raised,  but  with 
slow  and  tremulous  hand,  which  precluded  any  certainty  of  aim ; 
for  the  most  daring  marksman  felt  a  dread  lest  his  ball  might,  by  some 
slight  deviation,  lodge  in  the  bosom  of  that  fair  maiden. 

Deep  was  the  gloom  and  anguish  on  the  brows  of  the  country- 
men, as  the  stern  Englishman,  laughing  in  scorn,  slowly  retreated 
toward  the  mouth  of  the  defile.  He  well  knew,  diat  if  once  clear 
of  the  woods,  he  would  have  little  to  fear,  as  a  few  hours'  hard  riding 
would  put  him  out  of  reach.  To  this  was  added  a  feeling  of  revenge, 
in  bearing  away  that  fair  prize ;  for  her  elevated  beauty  had  raised 
a  deep  passion  in  his  licentious  bosom  ;  and  he  resolved  that  nothing 
but  death  should  make  him  resign  her.  Full  of  these  wild  ana 
varying  emotions,  triumph,  revenge,  and  love,  alternately  raging  in  his 
bosom,  he  proudly  looked  defiance  on  his  baffled  enemies,  as  his 
well-managed  steed  stepped  slowly  back  to  the  entrance  of  the  dell. 
He  had  now  nearly  attained  the  open  and  clear  glade,  and  was 
already  enjoying  in  anticipation  the  security  won  by  his  daring 
attempt,  when  he  was  most  disagreeably  interrupted  by  a  sudden 
jerk ,  and  felt  himself  falling  from  his  saddle,  his  arms  close  pinioned 
in  a  powerful  grasp. 

It  was  our  faithful  friend  Juba,  who,  when  he  perceived  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Englishman  to  interpose  his  young  mistress  as  a  shield 
between  the  parties,  stood  for  a  moment  aghast  at  the  attempt :  then 
turning  to  his  young  master,  who  was  looking  on  in  despair,  he 
exclaimed  : 

*  Ki !  he  t'ink  he  tote  off  young  missee  so  !  Please  God,  he  d<m*t 
d'oughl'  And  bounding  into  the  brush,  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, he  passed  rapidly,  and  unperceived  by  the  retreating  troopers, 
and  ascending  a  large  and  spreading  oak,  whose  hnge  branches 
overhung  the  road,  he  ensconced  himself  directly  over  the  path,  and 
crouching  like  the  catamount,  waited  his  opportunity.  The  dragoons 
passed  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  as  they  attained  the  open  ground,  halted 
at  some  distance,  to  await  their  officer.  He  came  slowly  on,  his 
proud  lip  curled  with  scorn ;  when,  as  he  passed  under  the  low 
limb,  Juba  dropped  upon  the  crupper  of  his  horse,  and  grasping  his 
vnrists  with  the  energy  of  intense  passion,  they  both  rolled  over  to 
the  ground,  the  pistol  going  off  in  the  fall.  The  dragoons,  on  seeing 
their  officer  fall,  rush^  forward  to  liberate  him,  while  the  moun- 
taineers dashed  onward  to  the  rescue  df  the  fair  girl,  led  by  faer 
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(/Mi  (A  the  WMjpeTSy  peroeirbig  her  Bdatioci.  rmihed 
lonrar^ly  ait  full  ffpeed,  to  cocBomBcate  &  life  of  TiQaBT  oj  tbe  deep 
guilt  of  ber  murder.  He  careered  rap:(£  j  on,  md  tiiere  ««s  ererr 
jnrofpect  that  be  woold  complete  bis  Dendisb  parpose,  bcfuie  tiie 
froodjmen  could  come  up.  Bat  bij  doofn  was  sealed.  Oee  wbo 
bad  watched  ber  budding  infzncj,  was  there  ;  and  as  bis  steri  wvred 
in  tbe  air,  and  bis  arm  was  raised  to  strike  tbe  £ttal  blow,  tbe  baD 
wbich  nerer  missed  its  mark,  pa&sed  tboagb  bis  beait ! 

Tbe  dragoons,  nnwiliine  to  abide  that  storm  of  fire, 
of  success,  fled.  Still  tbe  Englisb  captain  and  Jaba  n^led  upon  the 
eartb,  in  deadly  contest,  till  at  last  tbe  Englisbman,  with  a  d»pertte 
exertion  of  bis  great  strengtb,  sbook  off  tbe  grasp  of  tbe  black,  and 
rose  to  bis  knees.  Juba,  weU-skilled  in  groond-figbdng,  instantlj 
caufi;bt  bim  hj  the  collar,  and  suddenly  drawing  up  bis  knees  to 
bis  bosom,  as  be  lay  upon  bis  back,  and  placing  bis  fieet  upon  tbe 
Briton's  breast,  with  a  violent  exertion,  sent  bim  wbiriing  orer  tbe 

je  of  the  precipice  which  bordered  the  road. 

The  black  bounded  upon  his  feet,  and  with  a  loud  about  of  triumpb, 
watched  the  rapid  descent  of  his  antagonist.  Helpless,  and  stunned 
with  the  violence  of  his  fall,  the  body  of  the  Englisbman  rolled 
over  rock,  and  through  the  thin  bushes,  the  rapidity  of  tbe  descent 
momentarily  increasing,  till  at  last  he  soused  into  a  bed  of  tbe 
blackest  and  softest  mud  on  the  edge  of  the  mountain  stream. 
There  Juba  left  him,  and  turned  to  his  adored  mistress,  whom  be 
found  insensible  in  the  arms  of  her  brother.  In  inarticulate  and 
trembling  grief,  the  poor  fellow  watched  the  slow  return  of  life ; 
and  many  a  swarthy  face  worked  with  emotion,  when  they  beard 
his  joyful  exclamation,  as  the  blood  returned  to  her  cheek,  and  ber 
eyes  opened  on  her  father,  mother,  and  brother. 

*  Are  we  then  safe  ?  Am  I  indeed  once  more  in  ypur  arms,  my 
dear  parents  ?  Oh,  it  was  a  fearful  vision !'  murmured  tbe  poor 
girl 

'  You  are  safe,  my  own  dear  sister !'  said  her  brother;  *  and  that 
you  are  so,  you  mustlhank  Juba.* 

*  It  is  to  you,  then,  my  good  Juba,*  said  her  father,  *  that  we  all 
owe  so  much.  Come  here,  not  to  your  master,  for  you  are  free,  but 
to  your  friend.* 

Juba  anproached,  and  kneeling  before  his  former  owners,  mur- 
mured in  broken  voice,  that  ho  did  not  wish  to  be  free,  if  he  could 
not  stay  with  his  master  and  mistress. 

*  You  shall,  Juba;  wo  all  owe  you  too  much,  ever  to  paat  with 
you.     JJut  whore  is  your  captain  V 

*  lie  gone  rollin*  down,  hoad-ober-heel,  till  he  'tick  in  de  branch. 
Ki !  ho  black  now  as  ebor  was  a  nigger ;  and  he  fine  red  coat  an't 
much  ob  it  lef.* 

Several  of  tlie  woodsmen  descended,  and  fished  the  poor  officer 
out  of  Uio  mud,  though  not,  perhaps,  in  the  roost  gentle  manner; 
•ad  hayiog  restored  him  to  nis  senses,  by  a  copious  ablution '  m 
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flumine  vivOj  they  left  him  under  guard,  to  digest  his  rage  and  mor- 
tification as  best  he  might. 

An  opportunity  of  exchange  soon  occurring,  he  returned  to  his 
chief;  and  there  was  no  name  more  dreaded  and  hated,  except  that 
of  Tarleton  himself,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  until  his  career  of 
violence  was  cut  short,  with  that  of  many  of  his  comrades,  by  Mor- 
gan's mounted  riflomen,  at  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens.  The  younger 
Edwards  returned  with  his  brave  associates,  and  after  the  war,  the 
family  circle  once  more  united,  enjoyed  that  happiness,  the  univer- 
sal fruit  of  peril  and  danger  firmly  met  and  gallantly  overcome. 

Our  friend  Juba  flourished  for  many  a  long  year,  in  undiminished 
warm-heartedness  to  the  last ;  and  when  time  had  powdered  his 
head,  and  deadened  the  ebony  lustre  of  his  hue,  \ih  would  tell  of  the 
perils  of  his  youth,  among  which  the  above  made  no  small  figure. 

Maria  Edwards,  the  beautiful  and  true-hearted,  met  with  one  who 
appreciated  her ;  and  the  bliss  of  a  long  life  was  enhanced  by  the 
recollections  of  her  early  sufferings  in  the  backwoods.  a.  H. 


THE      SOUL. 


Our  thougrhts  arc  boundless,  though  our  frames  arefrsil, 
Our  souls  immortal,  though  our  limbs  decay ; 
Thoueh  darkened  in  this  poor  life  bv  a  veil 
Of  sunering,  dying  matter,  we  shall  play 
In  truth's  eternal  sunbeams ;  on  the  way 
To  heaven's  high  capitol  our  car  shall  roll ; 
The  temple  of  the  power  whom  all  obey. 
That  is  the  mark  we  tend  to,  for  the  soul 
Can  take  no  lower  flight,  and  seek  no  meaner  goal. 

I  feel  it  —  though  the  flesh  is  weak,  I  feel 
The  spirit  has  its  energies  untamed 
Bv  all  its  fatal  wandenngs ;  time  may  heal 
The  wounds  which  it  has  suffered ;  foUy  claimed 
Too  large  a  portion  of  its  youth  ;  ashamed 
Of  those  low  pleasures,  it  would  leap  and  fly, 
And  soar  on  wings  of  lightning,  like  the  famed 
Elijah,  when  the  chariot  rushing  by, 
Bore  him,  with  steeds  of  fire,  triumphant  to  the  sky. 

We  are  as  barks  afloat  upon  the  sea, 
Helmless  and  oarless,  when  the  light  has  fled, 
The  spirit,  whose  strong  influence  can  free 
The  drowsy  soul,  that  sTumbers  in  the  dead. 
Cold  night  of  moral  darkness ;  from  the  bed 
Of  sloth  he  rouses  at  her  sacr^  call, 
And  kindling  in  the  blaze  around  him  shed, 
R^nds  with  strong  eflbrt  sin's  debasing  thrall. 
And  gives  to  Gk>D  bis  strength,  his  heart,  his  mmd,  his  aU. 

Our  home  is  not  on  earth ;  although  we  sleep 
And  sink  in  seeming  death  awhile,  yet  then 
The  awakening  voice  speaks  loudly,  and  we  leap 
To  life,  and  energy,  and  light,  again ; 
We  cannot  slumber  always  in  the  den 
Of  sense  and  selfishness  ;  ihc  day  will  break, 
Ere  we  for  ever  leave  the  haunts  of  men  ; 
Even  at  the  parting  hour,  the  soul  will  wake, 
Nor,  like  a  senseless  orute,  its  unknown  journey  take. 

J.  O.  PaacivAL. 
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NUMBBK    TWO 


It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  congregational  independency  of  New- 
England,  established  by  her  puritan  ancestry,  has  run  a  race  of  some 
steaidiness.  The  moral  imprint  of  the  pilgrim  fathers  was  too  deep, 
not  to  last  long,  and  their  institutions  too  well  devised,  to  be  easily 
disturbed.  But  look  to  the  Unitarian  defection,  of  which  her  great 
metropolis  is  the  centre,  and  the.  first  foot-marks  of  the  banished 
immigrants  the  strongest  hold  !  Look  to  Harvard  University,  founded 
in  the  faith,  nurtured  by  the  prayers,  and  endowed  by  the  money,  of 
the  pilgrims,  and  of  their  descendants,  now  transferred  to  another 
and  far  different  faith.  We  allude  to  this  change,  as  historians 
simply,  and  not  as  theological  censors.  Look  to  the  whole  com- 
munity, originally  organized  as  a  religious  society,  on  the  basis  of  a 
theory,  that  its  religious  character  should  be  abiding,  and  its  religious 
authority  supreme,  and  lo  !  its  religious  establishment  has  long  since 
been  thrown  to  the  winds,  and  all  religious  organizations  become 
secondary  and  dependant ;  viewed  with  jealousy,  and  denied  all 
participation  in  affairs  of  state  !  Look  at  her  theology,  originally 
Calvinistic  of  the  highest  school,  and  behold  the  gradations  through 
which  it  has  passed  !  Unitarianism  has  taken  her  original  and 
strongest  posts ;  the  Edwardian  metaphysical  school  has  had  its 
day  ;  Hopkinsianism  is  out  of  date ;  and  at  this  moment,  a  system 
y'clept  iVew?  Divinity  is  in  full  rage !  We  stay  not  to  tell  of  the 
Taste  and  Exercise  scheme,  and  others  already  forgotten ;  or  to 
mark  the  career  of  Wesleyanism,  Free-will-ism,  and  nameless  et 
ceteras.  Her  primitive  catechisms,  alas  !  where  are  they  1  —  and  in 
what  account  are  they  held  1  Look  at  her  pastors,  originally  as 
gods  in  the  land,  trampled  under  foot  by  a  new  regime  of  itinerat- 
ing society-agents,  whose  will  is  law,  and  whom  to  oppose  is  sedition 
and  undoing ! 

Neither  can  it  be  denied,  that  Presbyterianism  has  had  some  cha- 
racter and  force.  We  should  almost  as  soon  have  believed,  had  we 
been  flourishing  some  fifty  years  ago,  that  Ben  Nevis,  or  Ben  Lo- 
mond, or  Salisbury-Crag,  or  Arthur's  Seat,  or  any  other  rock  of 
Scotland,  in  highland  or  low,  would  have  turned  to  sand,  and  been 
blown  away  by  the  winds,  or  melted  down  into  mud,  mingling  with 
the  lochs,  or  dissolving  into  snow,  or  evaporated  into  clouds,  as  that 
the  religion  of  John  Knox  should  have  yielded  to  circumstances, 
and  been  modified.  But  *  time  and  chance  happeneth  to  all,'  and  to 
every  thing.  Puritanism  hath  yielded ;  and  why,  philosophically 
speaking,  should  not  its  cognate  Presbyterianism  ?  Wonderful  to 
relate,  the  alphabetical  symbols  of  the  title-page  of  her  Confession 
of  Faith  and  Directory  seem  to  be  dancing  in  3ie  eye,  and  menaced 
with  some  new  combiuEition ;  and  the  original  imprint  is  already 
gone.  The  body  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States 
is  transformed  into  another  body.  The  tide  of  innovation  rolls 
onward  irresistiblv.  The  wheels  of  the  chariot  of  reform  spins  to 
the  eye  and  ear  like  the  top  that  has  jutt  been  sprung  from  the  fin- 
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gen  of  the  watchful  little  urchin  ;  or  buzz  invisible,  like  the  round 
tire  of  the  spinster,  as  she  draws  out  the  forming  thread  from 
between  her  thumb  and  first  digit,  conscious  of  her  powers,  and 
dancing  to  and  fro  with  the  airs  of  a  sprite.  A  machinery  is  in 
motion,  before  which  apparently  the  Presbyterian  Church  can  no 
longer  stand,  except  by  the  secession  of  a  minority,  and  the  loss  of 
her  Seminaries  and  endowments.  The  '  Sauve  qui  pent  P  has  not 
yet  in  fact  come  to  our  ears  ;  and  it  is  barely  possible  that  the  retreat 
of  a  fragment  of  her  hosts  may  yet  be  conducted  with  some  appear- 
ance of  order.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Congregationalism,  in  its  modi- 
fied condition,  and  pre^ant  with  enterprise  and  change,  hath  stolen 
into  her  ranks,  seized  her  fiag,  and  now  commands  her  legions.  It 
may  not  be  quite  fair ;  nevertheless,  triumphant  invasion,  like  suc- 
cessful insurrection,  may  laugh  at  such  moral  casuistry,  and  go  on 
its  way  rejoicing.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  facts,  except 
as  they  bear  on  our- present  design  of  showng  how  the  elements  of 
change  have  been  operating  among  us;  in  what  forms  they  are  deve- 
loped, and  to  indicate  their  probable  origin.* 

The  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  as  is  well  known,  is  a 
fragment  of  the  Church  of  England  —  has  adopted  in  substance  the 
liturgy  and  discipline  of  her  parent,  maintains  her  consistency  by 
attachment  to  these  forms,  and  bids  fair  to  go  on  without  change  under 
an  ecclesiastical  polity  adapted  to  the  state  of  society  in  this  country. 

Of  Weslcyanism,  we  have  little  to  say,  except  in  compliment  of 
its  tolerable  consistency.  No  hierarchy  has  ever  been  formed  on 
earth,  at  least  in  Christendom,  of  a  more  unlimited  power  of  con- 
trol. And  so  long  as  they  come  down  and  adapt  themselves  to  popu- 
lar impulses,  they  may  do  well.  Mankind  will  never  rebel  agamst 
government,  however  concentrated  and  energetic  its  constitutional 
powers,  so  lone  as  it  humors,  and  never  crosses,  their  prejudices. 
We  mean  no  disrespect  by  the  comparison  ;  but  we  suppose  it  will 
hardly  be  denied,  that  Methodism  began,  and  has  principally  been 
supported,  by  aggressive  movements  on  territories  previously  occu- 
piea,  though  not  perhaps  sufficiently  well  improved,  by  other  Chris- 
tian sects ;  and  a  close  and  rigorous  discipline  is  indispensable  to  the 
enterprises  of  invaders.  Like  as  it  happens  to  all  conquerors,  who 
seem  likely  to  maintain  their  ground,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  the 
world  has  accorded  to  them  the  dominion  they  have  acquired.  The 
fact  that  Methodism  is  Methodism  still,  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil 
of  revolution  that  is  going  on  in  our  religious  world,  and  that  its 
former  characteristic  wildness  rather  subsides  into  the  airs  of  sobrie- 
ty, while  the  confusion  of  fanaticism  rages  in  other  ranks,  where  the 
boast  of  comparative  order  was  once  cried  as  a  badge  of  honor, 
would  seem  to  demonstrate,  that  the  great  and  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  government  which  the  Methodists  have  built  upon,  nath  a 
conservative  power  in  it  worthy  to  command  respect. 

The  Baptists  are  a  thoroughly  radical  denomination,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  great  principle  thajt  binds  them  together.     That 


*  Since  the  above  paragraph  was  penned,  tho  Proibytehan  Cburch  hai  actaally 
come  to  a  violent  achiiini. 
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Ib  forever  conservative  in  the  direction  of  its  own  single  aim, 
which  is  supported  by  a  plausible  argument  in  the  lower  regions  of 
mind  ;  and  until  the  mass  of  mankind  shall  have  become  sufficiently 
enlightened  to  escape  from  the  dominion  of  one  idea,  it  is  likely  to 
have  considerable  influence.  Bating  this  element,  no  class  of  Chris- 
tians are  more  susceptible  of  being  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  sbiftiDg 
blasts  of  fanaticism,  and  none  have  enacted  wilder  parts  throughout 
our  borders.  A  ministry  they  have,  in  fact,  because  it  is  necessary  ; 
but  they  repudiate  the  principle  of  such  an  order  descending  by 
ministerial  appointment  in  their  own  line,  and  by  their  own  sole 
ordination.  In  principle,  if  we  rightly  understand  them,  every 
member  of  their  society  is  on  the  same  level. 

We  might  characterize  other  minor  religious  bodies  that  have 
enacted  their  parts  in  our  land,  and  had  some  influence.  But  these 
to  which  we  have  glanced,  are  gentes  majorea  among  our  sectarian 
clans  ;  not,  however,  to  speak  disrespectfully,  bilt  merely  to  indulge 
in  some  variety  and  sport  of  figure.  These,  it  will  be  granted,  have 
taken  the  lead  in  those  religious  enterprises  which  have  recently 
signalized  our  history,  and  among  these  the  descendants  of  the 
puritans  have  not  been  the  least  distinguished. 

If  there  be  any  truth  and  faithfulness  in  the  portraiture  of  purita- 
nical character,  drawn  in  the  review  of  Milton's  posthumous  writings, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  some  few  years  ago,  it  would  appear, 
that  a  belief  in  the  marvellous  was  one  of  its  prominent  traits.  The 
faith  of  a  puritan  always  bad  power  to  call  to  its  aid  celestial  agen- 
cies ;  and  that  which  goes  deeply  into  the  belief  of  enthusiastic  reli- 
gionists, is  likely  to  come  to  pass  in  some  manner  to  satisfy  their 
dreams  and  visions.  If  they  believe  in  witches,  they  will  have  them  ; 
in  ghosts,  they  will  muster  in  throngs ;  and  their  existcmce  will  be 
so  well  attested,  that  incredulity  itself  must  yield  to  the  verdict.  The 
faculty  of  high  and  mysterious  communion  with  heaven,  might  be 
set  down  as  one  of  the  definitions  of  the  genius  of  puritanism.  So 
was  it  in  the  mother  countiy  ;  so  was  it  in  New-England.  Cotton 
Mather^s  writings  are  a  conscientious  record  of  facts ;  of  facts,  the 
existence  of  which  the  reverend  author  never  entertained  a  doubt, 
and  which  was  the  creed  of  the  time. 

We  may  add,  there  was  a  spice  of  the  faith  of  miracles  in  the 
puritanical  creed  ;  miracles  in  the  natural  and  moral  world.  Was 
not  a  generation  that  could  swallow  such  marvellous  accounts  as 
Cotton  Mather's  and  the  like,  easy  of  faith  ? 

And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  disposition  was  an  all- 
powerful  element  of  the  moral  world  in  that  age  ;  that  it  naturally  de- 
scended from  father  to  son  ;  and  that  ages  must  necessarily  pass 
away,  under  any  modifying  causes  whatever,  before  it  could  be 
entirely  effaced.  New-England,  and  some  other  parts  of  our  coun* 
try,  had  long  reposed  under  the  shadow  of  this  great  tree.  Its 
fruit  dropped  into  their  lap,  and  they  lived  on  it. 

Neither  is  it  any  less  notable,  that  this  character  has  been  princi* 
pally  developed  in  the  religious  form.  The  civil  right  of  religious 
liberty  was,  indeed,  the  original  clement  of  strife,  which  stirred  up 
the  action  of  religion  in  extravagant  modes.  But  religion  was  the 
ruling  passion.     It  was  religion  that  brought  the  puritan  emigrants 
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to  this  country ;  religion  was  the  basis  and  soul  of  their  empire  ;  re- 
ligion was  in  all  their  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  plans.  But  it  was 
a  religion  of  their  own  order ;  a  religion  with  their  own  characteris- 
tic peculiarities  ;  a  religion  asserting  what  might  be  called  a  ram- 
pant freedom ;  a  religion  paying  great  respect  to  the  dreams  of 
enthusiasts ;  which  had  learned  to  trample  on  authority  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  and  which,  ever  after,  could  ill  brook  control  of  any 
description. 

It  was  also  a  religion  of  enthusiastic  expectation.  Based  on  the 
marvellous,  infused  with  the  marvellous,  it  could  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  but  the  marvellous.  Impatient  of  being  controlled,  it  was 
equally  impatient  to  use  control.  Like  the  abolitionists  of  this  hour, 
it  distilled  principles  up  to  the  highest  possible  proofs  of  the  art, 
and  then  swallowed  and  administered  them,  to  turn  men's  brains. 

*  Slavery  is  wrong,*  say  these  more  modem  theorists  ;  '  therefore,  be 
it  enacted,   there  shall   be   no  more   slavery  from   this  moment.' 

*  Christianity  is  designed  to  briug  in  the  millenium  ;  therefore/ 
reasoned  the  puritan  fathers,  *  we  will  have  it  forthwith.  We  will 
set  up  society,  in  this  new  world,  on  this  model.'  The  theory  was, 
as  we  suppose,  that  a  code-millenial  would  bring  about  the  mille- 
nium. Certain  it  is,  that  the  fathers  of  New-England  attempted,  by 
statutory  provisions,  to  enact  a  religious  and  perfect  state  of  society. 
They,  doubtless,  believed  it  could  be  done.  Confident  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  theory,  the  failure  was,  probably,  regarded  as  a  mis- 
take, or  some  defect  in  the  mode  of  its  application ;  or,  as  owing  to 
some  adverse  influences ;  for,  from  that  day  to  this,  there  has  been 
prevalent,  by  fits,  a  sort  of  religious  epidemic,  more  or  less  extensive, 
in  our  community,  developing  symptoms  of  a  like  faith,  that  it  is 
possible,  by  a  single  stage,  to  pass  from  all  our  imperfections  to  per- 
fection ;  and  from  the  immediate  conversion  of  our  own  country,  to 
the  immediate  conversion  of  all  the  world.  In  no  part  of  the  world, 
and  in  no  age,  has  there  been  so  much  abortive  and  disastrous 
scheming  for  moral  reform,  and  religious  enterprise,  as  among  us. 
The  original  theory  of  a  politico-religious  state  of  society,  undertaken 
by  the  fathers  of  New-England,  as  we  need  not  say,  was  necessarily 
abandoned  at  an  early  period.  A  brief  experiment  proved  it  to 
be  impracticable.  But  this  leaven  of  undefined  and  enthusiastic 
expectation  has  ever  been  at  work.  It  has  appeared,  in  various  forms, 
in  almost  every  religious  sect  known  in  the  country,  older  or  younger, 
larger  or  smaller. 

In  the  revivals  of  the  time  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  onward,  it 
was  confidently  believed  that  the  millenium  had  dawned.  The  deep 
religrious  feeling  of  the  time  was  every  where  pervaded  by  this  sen- 
timent —  an  innocent  state  of  mind,  indeed,  and  very  romantic.  It 
was  the  natural  fruit  of  the  stock  which  had  borne  and  matured  it. 
Good  as  was  the  tree,  in  the  main,  these  faulty  excrescences  were 
constantly  shooting  forth.  The  sap  was  deeply  infused  with  a  dis- 
eased virus,  and  the  roots  were  planted  in  a  not  uncongenial  soil. 
And  the  worst  of  it  was,  that  the  culture,  for  the  most  part,  kept  in 
check  the  better  qualities,  and  nourished  the  more  vicious.  As  much 
reverence  as  we  have  been  taught,  and  accustomed  to  feel,  for  the 
name,  character,  and  talents  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  it  can  hardly  be 
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denied,  that  be  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  peculiar  atmospbere  of 
his  time.  '  Would  to  God/  many,  doubtless,  will  say,  '  that  the 
theologians  of  our  day  had  more  of  his  spirit !'  To  which  we  cordi- 
ally say, '  Amen !'  Were  not  the  Tennents  enthusiasts  1  And  with 
all  the  eloquence  of  Whitfield,  had  he  not  many  of  the  qualities  of 
a  ranter  1  Admitting  that  he  gave  an  impulse  to  the  religious  action 
of  the  age,  what  has  been  the  subsidence  1  In  England  we  have  the 
two  hives  of  the  Tottenham  Court  and  Moorfields  Chapels,  not 
very  productive  of  honey.  The  Lady  Huntington  Connection  scarcely 
subsists  by  a  semi-conformity  to  the  Church  of  England.  In  this 
country,  the  vehemence  of  its  career  left  behind  it  such  fruits,  and 
developed  itself  in  such  forms,  as  the  Davenport  faction.  Doubtless 
there  may  be  a  different  opinion  as  to  this  connection,  as  cause  and 
effect ;  but  with  us  it  seems  to  be  legitimate.  Had  Whitfield  been 
as  skilful  a  tactician  as  Wesley,  and  organized  his  corps,  he  might 
have  left  the  field  in  a  better  plight.  But  the  effect  of  his  career 
was,  to  set  things  loose,  with  no  abiding  power  to  reg^ulate  them. 
Separatism,  disorder,  and  devastation,  were  the  natural  consequence. 
That  Whitfield  did  good,  who  will  deny  1  That  his  mode  of  opera- 
tion was  a  germ  of  evil,  is  scarcely  less  evident.  To  balance  these 
influences,  and  estimate  the  difference,  is  a  nicer  task  than  we  can  pre- 
sume to  undertake.  This  much,  however,  we  will  venture  to  say :  that 
no  calculation  can  determine  this  question,  which  does  not  weigh  well 
the  importance  of  order  to  the  welfare  of  society,  in  the  long  run. 
The  time,  we  believe,  has  come,  even  in  our  country,  when  this  item 
of  moral  arithmetic  is  getting  to  be  appreciated. 

Come  we,  then,  after  so  long  a  discussion,  to  the  more  astounding 
facts  of  our  recent  religious  history.  If,  indeed,  it  should  be  thoueht 
or  said,  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  our  philo- 
sophy has  dreamed  of ;  though  doubtless  some  will  account  us  as  having 
made  stood  search,  and  perhaps  will  accuse  us  of  too  much  philosophy  ; 
or,  if  £ey  who  may  feel  any  urgent  reasons  for  rejecting  our  conclu- 
sions, shall  aver,  that  we  have  labored  in  vain  to  establbh  a  connection 
where  no  connection  exists,  which  we  partly  opine  may  happen,  not 
so  much  from  a  consciousness  of  weakness  in  our  argument,  as  for 
the  anticipated  convenience  of  our  adversaries;  we  nevertheless 
think,  that  all  concerned  will  agree  in  the  necessity  of  philosophizing 
a  little  on  the  phenomena  subjected  to  our  consideration.  There 
must  be  a  cause  for  th^se  great  and  impressive  developments ;  and 
the  cause  lies  deep  in  the  past.  Human  society,  in  the  aggregate, 
never  comes  to  such  results,  independent  of  antecedent  stages  and 
influences,  that  are  competent  to  produce  them  ;  and  at  no  time  can 
they  be  so  distinctly  traced,  as  when  the  long  line  of  events  which 
has  at  last  brought  on  a  crisis,  is  laid  under  the  eye  of  the  observer, 
and  is  capable  of  beine  calmly  examined. 

We  pause,  then,  in  this  place,  to  ask  :  '  What  is  the  more  promi- 
nent and  distinctive  religious  symptomatic  feature  of  our  age  and 
country  V  If  we  may  credit  the  press,  in  all  its  disclosures,  we  are 
strongly  uiclined  to  the  conviction,  that  all  the  sober  men  in  oar  reli- 
gious world,  of  all  sects,  will  agree  in  the  verdict,  that  it  is  a  some- 
thing, which  can  be  defined  by  no  single  and  comprehensive  term  so 
well  as  that  of  Charlakmry.    The  science  of  history  seenu  to  have 
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been  discarded,  and  all  professiona]  advice  growing  out  of  it  in  a 
great  measure  has  gone  into  contempt.  A  regular  education,  based 
on  tbe  experience  of  ages,  is  supplanted  by  schools  of  quackery,  of 
mushroom  growth,  each  propounding  its  own  specific  for  the  cure  of 
all  the  social  and  moral  evils  that  have  visited,  and  which  are  now 
afflicting,  mankind. 

We  mean  not  to  quarrel  with  the  advocates  and  promoters  of  revi** 
vals,  the  more  sober  and  more  reasonable  class  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  our  history ;  nor  to  deny  that  there  is  a  philosophy  in  the 
theory  of  them,  when  properly  chastened  and  regulated,  which  can 
be  vindicated  by  scripture,  and  the  social  character  of  man.     But 
who  does  not  know,  that  this  theory  has  been  over-worked  in  the 
application,  and  produced  the  most  disastrous  results  1     Because 
some  apparent  good  had  come  out  of  public  religious  awakenings,  it 
was  very  natural  for  ardent  religionists,  ministers,  and  laymen,  to 
desire  them  more  frequently  and  extensively.     Hence  the  inquiry 
into  their  causes,  or  immediate  occasions ;  and  hence  the  grsudual 
formation  and  application  of  a  theory,  as  the  means  of  producing 
them.     The  same  disposition  which  began  to  theorize,  continued  to 
theorize  ;  and  as  the  common  proverb  hath  it,  '  Practice  makes  per- 
fect,' so  in  this  matter,  practice  has  at  least  altered  the  theory,  and 
continued  to  alter  it  in  every  hand  that  took  it  up.     Some  twenty 
years  ago,  or  less,  as  is  very  well  known,  the  great  and  leading  revi- 
valist of  the  day  theorized  so  minutely,  not  to  say  extravagantly,  as 
to  be  scrupulously  exact  in  the  selection  of  time  and  circumstance 
for  his  operations  ;  in  the  kind  of  room  ;  preferring  any  other  rather 
than  a  church  ;  any  place  rather  than  a  pulpit ;  in  the  arrangement 
of  seats,  in  the  grouping  of  his  hearers,  in  the  position  and  number 
of  lights,  etc.,  etc.     The  physical-mechanical  was  as  much  a  study 
as  the  mechanical-moral.     Like  the  lawyer  who  could  not  pursue  his 
argument  without  the  thread  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  have 
on  his  finger,  no  more  could  this  revivalist  operate  with  effect,  inde- 
pendent of  his  own  peculiar  machinery.     When  this  came  to  be 
generally  understood,  the  charm  of  it  vanished  with  the  discovery. 
The  power  of  this  genius  consisted  in  the  art  of  insinuation  —  we 
mean  not  in  the  bad  sense  —  but  in  coming  at  the  mind  and  affections 
in  a  still  and  quiet  way,  by  the  action  of  aji  unperceived  machinery, 
in  connection  with  Bible  truth.     It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  theory 
then  prevalent  among  the  great  body  of  those  who  sympathized  with 
these  transactions,  was,  that  this  was  the  way  to  subdue  and  convert 
the  world ;  that  every  thing  else  should  yield  to,  and  fall  in  with, 
this.     It  was  a  religious  catholicon.     For  a  considerable  time  the 
most  stirring  portions  of  our  religious  world  were  under  this  species 
of  influence.     It  was  a  particular  and  new  form  of  revivals  ;  and  we 
know  not  why  it  should  have  been  distinguished  from  that  which  im- 
mediately succeeded,  by  calling  the  latter  a  system  of  '  new  mea- 
sures,' except  as  one  differed  from  the  other.     Both,  certainly,  were 
new,  and  both  prescribed  one  capital  and  fundamental  principle  — - 
'  the  anxious  seat.' 

But  another  genius  soon  after  arose,  of  a  very  different  order ;  a 
mighty  mind  of  the  giant  race ;  a  Boanerges  —  a  very  '  son  of  thun- 
der ;'  the  blaze  of  whose  career  eclipsed  the  twinkling  light  of  his 
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predecessor,  and  the  noise  ef  whose  artillery  silenced  all  former 
noises  of  the  same  denomination.  '  He  went  not  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  those  who  were  apostles  before  him  ;*  but  he  *  went  down  into 
Arabia.'  None  can  boast  of  haying  been  his  teachers.  His  gene- 
alogy is  not  reckoned.  He  was  a  priest  of  his  own  order,  of  his 
own  making,  and  after  bis  own  model. 

The  system  of  more  gentle  measures  had  begun  to  decline  and  to 
lose  its  force  ;  the  arts  of  the  machinery  were  getting  to  be  under- 
stood. Something  more  startling  and  more  astounding  was  demanded 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  time  : 

'  That  proud  honor  claimed 


Azarel  as  his  ri^ht.  a  chenib  tall ; 

^N  no  tbrthwith  trom  the  elittering  staff  mifvrd 

The  imperial  ensign ;  wbuch,  full  high  adraoced, 

Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind. 

At  which  the  unirersal  host  tip  sent 

A  shout  that  tore  Hell's  concsTe.  and  beyond 

Frighted  the  reign  of  chaos  aivi  old  night.' 

Now  we  solemnly  protest,  that  we  intend  to  subject  no  being,  or 
beings  to  the  disadvantage  of  this  comparison.  By  the  whisperings 
o£  some  spirit*  good  or  eril,  it  came  buzzing  in  our  ear  just  as  the 
previous  sentence  of  sober  prose  was  finished.  Or  rather,  it  was  a 
contiguous  phra^M^,  which  first  intruded  on  our  attention,  and  which 
readeth  as  follows : 

'  All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  seen 
Ten  thousand  bacjcers  rise  into  the  air, 
With  orient  colors  waving.    With  them  rose 
.1  forest  huge  of  spears ;  atid  thronging  kehns 
.-Ipitearvd,  Snd  serried  siueids  in  thick  array, 
iH*  depth  !Qi measurable.    Aoon  they  move 
In  pvriWct  phAlani.'  etc. 

Nav,  far  be  it  fn.>in  u^  <io  rmch  to  depreciate  that  individual,  and 
the  hvvsit*  which  rose  so  **.vn  at  bis  bidding.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that,  setting  aside  the  place  where  this  other  scene  was  laid,  and  the 
da^  v»f  beings  enga^i  \u  it.  there  is  some  striking  likeness  between 
the  two.  lu  either  case,  there  was  a  tremendous  show  of  fight. 
Never^  pn>bably,  were  sv>  many  sinners  driven  from  the  error  of  their 
ways  iu  sv>  shv>rt  a  tin^e,  by  mere  dint  of  the  impression  of  terror  on 
their  uervt^  It  is  tv*  be  hoped  they  will  stay  driven  ;  though  we 
CK^utesi^A  \iw  want  cv>u ddeuoe  in  conversions  effected  in  this  rude  way. 
Ho«csilv»  uK>st  Oxntsoleiuiously,  we  do  not  think  it  good  for  society, 
ixr  ftu*  the  church  of  G*.vL  iu  the  long  run,  but  positively  bad.  It 
cauuot  be  Km^  eudure«.K  betbre  men  see  through  it  all,  and  the  r6- 
actli^u  i*  siure*  grx-^ai,  and  fearful. 

Theucefotwarvl*  after  the  intrvxluct ion  of  these  'new  measures/ 
v^rv  t>.\H*axv»\U«JtrY  indeeil.  the  old  way  could  no  loneer  prosper.  A 
n^w  tdste  WAS  formed,  and  forming,  in  the  public  mind.  The  appe- 
lU«>  tor  excitemeut,  xihich  had  been  over-fed,  became  diseased,  and 

wraviugs  uuuatunU.     The  theory  of  revivals  had  been  greatly  cx- 
ied>  w  uusheU  to  an  extreme^  which  we  hardly  know  how  to  d»- 

M I  ana  ibe  appUcatiiHi  of  it  overran  the  country  in  this  new 
3  oma        atiMT^  o4r  the  land,  who  have  not  been  sent 

9        iatained  their  giuond  with  no  little  dif* 


.V 
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ficulty  and  peril.  Through  a  very  great  portion  of  the  leading  sects 
this  spirit  has  been  rife ;  and  probably  not  a  single  society  could  be 
found,  that  has  not  some  sympathy  with  it. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  end  was  not  yet.  Sucb  an  im- 
petus of  change  must  be  followed  with  change.  Although  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  stage  we  have  just  had  under  consideration,  if  it  had 
been  uttered  ten  years  before  it  came  upon  us,  as  destined  so  soon, 
or  ever,  to  transpire,  would  have  been  regarded  as  the  effusion  of  a 
madman's  brain,  and  utterly  incredible,  yet  it  speedily  became 
stale ;  and  the  appetite  which  it  created  pdled  for  something  still 
more  extravagant  and  outrageous.  And  lo  !  another  genius  appeared, 
out-Herod  ing  Herod !  The  last  extravagance  assumed  the  aspect  of 
sobriety  in  such  comparison  ;  and  the  very  mto  who  had  introduced 
the  former,  if  we  have  been  rightly  informed,  and  which  we  can 
easily  believe,  was  shocked  at  the  anomalies  of  the  latter !  Cer- 
tainly the  two  great  apostles  have  never  worked  in  company,  but 
have  seemed  to  be  looking  at  each  other  rather  awry,  as  they  have 
swept  to  and  fro  over  the  wide  range  of  their  several  itinerancies. 
Not  to  follow  the  last,  in  the  long  and  devious  line  of  his  labors,  and 
over  the  far-reaching  scope  of  his  influence,  the  whole  of  which  ex- 
hibits one  uniform  scene  of  devastation,  as  to  all  we  are  accustomed 
to  regard  most  desirable  and  hopeful  in  religious  society,  it  is  enough 
that  we  point  to  the  public  enactments  of  Chatham-street  Chapel, 
New- York,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week,  in  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1837.  Verily,  if  it  be  possible  to  render  religion  and 
all  its  sacred  things  more  ridiculous ;  more  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
vulgar  and  profane  ;  more  the  contempt  and  scorn  of  infidelity,  itself 
sowing  and  nourishing  infidelity,  it  can  only  be  some  other  equally 
unexpected  and  inconceivable  development  of  the  same  class,  which, 
if  it  must  come,  we  pray  heaven  may  be  the  last  curse  and  blighting 
of  our  religious  prospects. 

Both  these  methods  of  procedure,  which  indeed  are  of  the  same 
class,  differing  only  in  degree,  have  been  cried  over  the  land  by  their 
leaders  and  advocates,  who  are  not  a  few,  as  the  way,  and  the  only 
way,  to  convert  the  world.  They  are  two  other  species  of  the  reli- 
gious charlatanry  of  our  age  and  country. 

God  send  prosperity  to  the  Missionary  cause,  and  establish  it  on 
the  foundation  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles !  It  is  a  part  of  our  creed, 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  is,  ex  se,  a  missionary  institution  ;  that 
this  character  is  a  radical  and  essential  element  of  its  organization  ; 
that  it  is  a  fundamental  law  ;  and  that  the  appropriate  motto  of  her 
banner  is,  *  Go  ye,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  And 
it  is  no  ungrateful  thought,  that  at  least  one  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church  of  this  country,  has,  by  her  own  public  and  solemn  acts, 
recognised  this  principle.  We  believe,  moreover,  that  the  mission- 
ary character  of  the  Church,  under  the  divine  commission,  is  so 
comprehensive  as  to  embrace  every  mode  of  action  in  the  world  for 
moral  and  religious  reform,  which  is  in  any  case  a  duty  to  undertake, 
at  home  or  abroad,  on  the  land  or  on  the  sea.  The  Church  knows 
no  home  but  heaven,  and  has  no  narrower  field  of  earthly  enterprise 
than  the  world.      The  only  question  of  duty,  at  any  given  time,  is : 
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•  Where,  by  what  means,  in  what  forms,  and  by  what  measures,  in 
specific  directions,  she  can  most  economically  distribute  her  efibrts 
for  the  speediest  attainment  of  the  grand  and  ultimate  designs  of 
Christianity  ?'  What  we  call '  home/  in  the  narrowness  of  our  feelings, 
18  nothing  to  her,  except  that  she  commands  and  nourishes  all  the 
virtues  that  are  appropriate  to  our  limited  capacities.  Thus  much 
for  the  declaration  of  our  theory  of  the  missionary  work  ;  and  the 
deduction  is  obvious,  that  it  belongs  to  the  tOhurch  to  supervise  it  in 
all  its  forms. 

But  the  arrant  religious  propensity  of  our  time  and  country,  has 
seemed  to  us  to  be  characterized  by  running  races  in  this,  that,  and 
the  other  specific  direction,  just  as  the  impulse  may  be  given  by 
some  mountebank,  or  some  obscure  coterie  of  mountebanks,  who 
may  happen  to  have  taken  the  start,  and  raised  the  cry  of '  Onward !' 
And  for  the  time  being,  the  whole  troop  in  the  chase  are  on  the  same 
hobby,  are  completely  absorbed  in  the  same  object,  and  would  have 
all  the  world  believe  that  if  this  can  be  gained,  all  is  gained  ; 
if  lost,  all  is  lost.  If  their  watch- word  were  to  be  universally  heeded, 
every  other  interest  of  the  Church  would  be  abandoned.  At  one 
time,  and  with  one  class.  Foreign  Missions  are  the  hobby,  and  take 
the  lead ;  at  another  time,  and  with  another  class.  Home  Missons  en- 
joy a  like  preeminence  ;  next,  Bible  Societies  are  every  thing ;  at  ano- 
ther time.  Religious  Tracts  are  going  to  save  the  world ;  Education 
Societies  plead  for  their  supremacy ;  then  Temperance,  and  in  its 
train,  Tee-totalism ;  Sunday  School  Unions,  too,  must  have  their  turn  ; 
next,  Abolitionism  turns  men's  brains,  distracts  tlie  country,  and 
shakes  the  social  fabric ;  and  though  we  might  extend  this  list,  inde- 
finitely, we  will  just  say,  last  not  least.  Moral  Reform,  technically  so 
called,  for  decency's  sake  —  the  extravagance  of  all  extravagances, 
the  incredible  of  incredibles  —  seems  to  have  more  charms  in 
proportion  as  it  is  more  disgusting  and  abhorrent,  and  because, 
forsooth,  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  thmgs  of  which  an  apostle  says, 
it  is  a  shame  to  speak  1  None  can  deny  that  most  of  these,  with 
others  that  might  be  named,  are  important  objects  for  the  combined 
action  of  the  Church.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  depreciate  them.  Our 
remonstrance  lies  against  making  any  one,  or  any  class  of  them,  a 
hobby,  to  the  detriment  of  others,  as  has  been  the  fashion  of  the  time. 

And  not  only  is  there  a  propensity  to  run  races  of  this  kind,  out- 
stripping all  propriety  and  reason,  but  the  forms  and  principles  of 
organization  have  often,  if  not  generally,  been  no  less  the  creatures 
of  sudden  and  inconsiderate  impulse.  The  result  is,  that  the  great 
and  leading  religious,  and  reforming  enterprises  of  the  country, 
claiming  public  patronage  and  support,  are  as  effectually  divorced 
from  the  Church,  as  the  Church  is  from  the  State  ;  as  if  the  alliance 
were  as  dangerous,  and  the  connection  as  unnatural.  In  their  turn 
these  particular  forms  become  so  much  the  objects  of  preference  and 
idolatry,  that  the  Church,  as  such,  is  thrown  into  the  back  ground, 
and  forced  to  stand  by,  an  idle  spectator  of  the  great  work  intrusted 
by  her  Divine  Head  to  her  guidance  and  control.  Her  powers  and 
duties  are  usurped.  A  state  of  society  has  arisen,  that  would  seem 
to  be  entirely  at  variance  with  the  design  of  Christianity.  It  is  the 
natural  product  of  that  spirit  of  innovation  which  is   in  part  our 
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design  to  illustrate.  It  opens  a  door,  and  presents  the  strongest 
temptations  —  temptations  which  we  think  will  prove  irresistible  — 
to  make  a  trade  of  trickery  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  influ- 
ence that  is  acquired ;  and  for  the  r^enactment  of  many  painful 
scenes,  which  have  been  a  thousand  times  told  in  the  history  of  the 
Church.  Tricks  are  already  apparent  in  the  operation  of  this  species 
of  machinery ;  it  is  extensively  based  upon  tricks  ;  it  could  not  last 
a  year,  nor  go  an  inch,  without  them. 

Who  would  have  imagined,  that  the  public  mind  of  this  country 
could  be  brought  to  endure,  and  extensively  to  patronize,  as  an 
engine  of  benevolence  and  Christian  enteq^rise,  such  a  loathsome 
and  demoralizing  institution  as  the  Moral  Reform  Society  ?     And 
yet  their  agents  can  go  over  the  land,  and  form  auxiliaries,  particu- 
larly among  the  ladies  !    any  where  and  every  where.     Pray  tell 
US,  if  any  body  be  so  wise,  what  causes  have  been  in  operation  to  pro- 
duce such  a  state  of  things.      Let  us  not  be  ignorant,  that  these  mat- 
ters are  connected  with  a  general  state  of  society,  and  grow  out  of 
it.     Of  this  there  can  be  no  question.     A  scheme  so  gross,  so  oiTen* 
sive  to  decency,  so  absolutely  vile,  can  be  palmed  upon  the  commu- 
nity, and  baptized  as  immaculate  !     And  so  immaculate,  that  it  can 
live  and  walk  in  the  midst  of  pollution,  without  being  defiled  !     As 
was  to  be  expected,  it  has  given  birth  to  a  new  theory  in  morals,  and 
now  stands  based  and  erect  upon  it,  viz  :  that  the  way  to  be  pure,  is 
to  give  virtue  the  stem  test  of  familiarity  with  impurity  ;  that  *  vice 
to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen,'  keeping  back  the  sequence  of 
the  poet,  and  jumping  to  th&  opposite  conclusion,  that  the  more  it  is 
seen,  the  better ;  that  the  most  shocking  features  and  horrid  scenes 
of  midnight  debauchery  can  be  exposed,  without  a  veil,  to  the  public 
eye,  with  impunity  ;  that  it  ought  to  be  a  part  of  common  and  uni- 
versal education ;  that  the  sexes  can  sit  and  talk  together  of  these 
matters,  without  sin,  and  without  peril !     Let  any  one  consult  the 
weekly  journal  of  this  society,  if  we  dare  recommend  such  a  task  ■ — 
for  they  have  a  journal,  and  apparently  a  prosperous  one  —  and  he 
will  be  astonished  at  its  doctrines  ;  at  the  confidence  with  which  they 
are  announced  and  defended  ;  and  at  the  reports  of  success  coming 
in  from  all  parts  of  the  land.     He  will  hear  them  affirm,  that  they 
only  are  radical  reformers ;  that  the  fate  of  society  depends  on  them  ; 
that  they  go  to  the  bottom  of  corruption.     That  they  go  to  the  bot- 
tom, we  believe ;  that  they  come  out    pure,  is  another   question. 
That  their  specific  is  a  cure-all,  we  happen  to  know  is  the  common 
proclamation  of  all  such  charlatanry. 

The  doings  of  this  society  are  an  instructive  lesson.  The  disclo- 
sures which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  making,  operate  as  a  tempta- 
tion to  the  very  crimes  thus  laid  open  to  the  public  eye,  and  are 
likely  to  conduct  multitudes  to  ruin,  who  never  would  have  dreamed 
of  such  scenes,  except  as  they  have  been  brought  to  view  by  such 
unfortunate  and  guilty  instrumentality.  On  this  subject,  certainly, 
Ignorance  is  innocence ;  knowledge  is  death.  The  warm  blood  of 
youth,  and  the  irradicable  passions  of  our  nature,  cannot  be  addressed 
by  these  features  of  vice,  without  sympathy  and  peril.  The  only  • 
way  of  safety,  is  to  keep  such  topics  for  ever  out  of  mind ;  in  diver- 
sion ;  in  useful  and  innocent  occupations. 

▼OL.  X.  19 
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STANZAS. 


Sick  of  the  crowd,  the  toil,  the  strife, 
Sweet  Nature,  how  I  turn  to  thee ! 

Seeking  for  renovated  life, 
By  brawling  brook  and  shady  tree. 


u. 


I  knew  thy  rocks  had  spells  of  old, 
To  change  the  wanderer's  wo  to  calm^ 

And,  in  thy  waters,  dear  and  cold. 
My  heated  brow  would  seek  its  balm. 


in. 


I  bent  beneath  thy  ancient  oak, 
I  sought  for  slumber  in  its  shade, 

And,  as  the  clouds  above  me  broke, 
I  dr^un'd  to  win  the  boon  I  prajrd. 


For  light,  a  blessed  light,  was  given. 
Far  streaming  round  me  from  above ; 

And  in  the  deep,  deep  vaults  of  heaven, 
I  saw  a  smile  of  peace  and  love. 

V, 

And  through  the  long,  long  summer  houns 

When  every  bird  was  on  his  wing. 
I  sought,  among  thy  thousand  flowrs. 

Renewal  of  life's  secret  spring ; 

VL 

That  sacred  freshness  of  the  heart, 

That  made  youth's  tide  flow  smooth  and  strong, 
When,  yet  untaught  by  shame  or  art. 

We  feared  no  guile,  and  felt  no  wrong. 

"vn. 

My  soul  grew  young  in  early  dreams, 
And  'gainst  the  passing  time  I  strove, 

Moet  glad  to  yiela  all  human  schemes, 
For  onej)ure,  boyish  hour  of  love. 

• 

▼in. 

And  who  but  Nature's  self  could  yidd 
The  boon  I  sought,  the  prayer  I  made  — 

Throned  in  her  realm  of  wood  and  field, 
Of  rocky  realm  and  haunted  shade? 

IX. 

Who  but  that  magic  Queen,  whose  sway 
Drives  Winter  from  his  path  of  strife; 

While  all  her  thousand  fingers  play. 
With  bud  and  bird,  in  games  of  ufel 


To  her  I  tum'd  —  yet  tum'd  in  vain  ; 

A  hopeless  discontent  I  heart 
I  snap,  at  each  remove,  some  chain. 

Yet  ntrer  snap  the  chain  I  wear  I 
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Yet  if  the  wiard  be— wlion  pem^ 
M aj  set  my  bean  and  paaions  fiwu 


And  stOI  restore  ^oath's  pensfa'd  fkoirt, 
And  hope's  gaj  aeaBoo  ~  tho«  nt  iIml* 


XIX. 

A  kindred  fife  whfa  these  I  ask — 
Not  beaotj,  not  the  seent  \  _  . 

Bat  in  tbj  sunshine  lee  me  baak, 
Mj  heart  as  glowing  as  my 


An  kfle  heart,  that  woqU  noC  heed 
The  cfaidiog  voice  of  duty  eom^ 

To  take  the  sool,  new-nenred  and  fieed, 
Back  to  doae  task  and  gloomy 


ZIT. 

Tluxi,  Nature^  that  magidan  be! 

Give  rae  the  oU-time  peace  —  the  joy 
That  wanned  my  bean,  and  made  me  int, 

A  wOd,  bat  not  a  waywaid  boy. 

XT. 

And  I  will  bless  thee  with  a  sok 
As  fond  as  hers—  that  idle  bird — 

That  sin^s  above  me  all  dav  1od& 
As  i£  she  knew  I  watch'd  and  neaid. 


RANDOM    PASSAGES 

VEOM   KAUCH   MOTBC  AT  A   VMIT  TO    KNCLAXD,  •COTI.AJID,   raAJKS,  9Wl7%mMLAm»,   Am>    aSaMAVT. 


M  VMSeK      r  OCE. 


Notwithstanding  the  flattering  inTitation  from  Mr.  G ,  (of  the 

agreeable  party  I  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  joining  in  the  High- 
land tour,)  business  called  me  speedily  to  London,  and  I  therefore 
took  berth  in  the  '  Caledonia'  steamer,  and  reluctantly  bada  adieu  to 
my  hospitable  friends,  and  to 

'E^lina!  Scotia^s  darling  seat, 
With  ail  her  palaces  and  towers.' 

The  London  steam-packets  sail  from  New-Haven,  one  of  the  tea* 
ports  of  Edinburgh^  They  are  very  large,  and  are  built  and  rigged 
like  ships ;  with  a  fine  dining-eabin  on  deck,  aver  that  ofche 
berths.  The  fare  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  (about  Ave  hundred 
miles  by  water,)  is  three  pounds,  meals  included  ;  and  they  make  ihe 
passage  in  from  forty-two  to  fifty  hours.  A  good  library  in  the 
cabin  served  to  relieve  the  tediousness  of  the  trip ;  and  I  found,  on 
reference,  that  I  had  visited  or  passed  over  many  of  the  scenes 
described  in  the  Waverly  Novels ;  and  what  a  gallery  of  pictures 
do  those  works  exhibit  1     They  are  too  familiar,  however,  to  need 

*  There  is  some  confounding  of  (he  genders  in  this  verse,  the  only  dsfoncsof  Which  ii^ 
possibly,  that  passage  in  Milton,  who  takes  a  similar  lioenie : 


'  His  form  had  sot  J9t  loft 


All  her  orif  iiul  brif  htosM,*  oU. 

Eos.  KsicBSBsocasa. 
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any  reference.  One  of  the  principal  charms  of  Scott's  fictionst  as 
has  been  often  remarked,  is  the  accuracy  and  truth  to  nature,  both 
of  his  landscapes  and  his  characters.  He  studied  scenery  and  loeali- 
ties,  in  the  course  of  his  frequent  excursions,  as  well  as  individual 
traits ;  and  as  he  has  himself  told  us,  he  had  an  original  in  his  eye 
for  most  of  his  apparently  imaginary  portraits. 

As  we  sail  along  the  coast,  we  have  a  distant  view  of  several 
remarkable  places.  Preston-Pans,  where  the  chevalier  and  his  high- 
landers  routed  the  royal  army,  under  Sir  John  Cope  ;  Dunbar,  and 
its  castle;  Dunglass  Castle;  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  near  the  *  Bor- 
der i'  Lindisfame,  or  Holy  Island,  which  figures  in  .*  Marmion ;' 
Flodden  Field  lies  a  few  miles  from  the  coast ;  and  Alnwick  and 
Wark worth  Castles, 

'  Home  of  the  Percjr's  higb-bom  race,* 

are  but  a  few  miles  from  the  Border,  on  the  English  side.  Carlisle 
and  its  famous  castle,  and  Gretna-Green,  are  more  in  the  interior. 
The  finest  small  views  of  Scottish  scenery  may  be  found  in  *  Cale- 
donia Illustrated,'  now  publishing,  edited  by  Dr.  Beattie. 

On  board  our  steam-ship,  I  was  amused  at  the  speculations  of  my 
neighbors  at  the  table,  respecting  a  perso|i  at  the  other  end  of  it, 
whom  they  finally  pronounced  a  yankee,  from  the  sure  evidence  of 
his  chewing  tobacco.  They  never  suspected  me,  it  seems,  for  one 
of  the  barbarians,  and  looked  rather  blank,  when  I  spoke  to  him  as 
a  fellow  countryman.  He  was  a  pretty  considerable  thorough-bred 
down-easter ;  and  it  was  not  strange  that  John  Bull  detected  him. 

*  *  We  landed  at  the  East  India  docks,  five  or  six  miles 
from  St.  Paul's,  and  considering  myself  pretty  well  informed  in  the 
law,  and  not  easily  to  be  cheated,  I  hired  a  hack,  without  saying  a 
word  as  to  the  price,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  being  forced  to  pay 
five  times  the  lawful  fare,  because,  forsooth,  the  law  did  not  extend 
down  the  river,  and  moreover,  it  was  a  glass  coach. 


•  ♦  ♦  The  University  op  Oxford,  which  has  existed 
since  the  year  886,  comprises  no  less  than  twenty-one  different  col- 
leges, each  distinct  and  independent,  with  a  president  and  faculty; 
but  united  in  a  sort  of  federal  compact,  and  governed  by  a  Chancel- 
lor and  Vice-chancellor,  the  latter  being  the  acting  and  responsible 
officer.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  you  well  know,  at  present  fills 
the  Chancellor's  chair.  The  college  buildings  are  nearly  all  of  the 
Tudor  style  of  architecture,  and  most  of  them,  indeed,  were  erec- 
ted in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.,  and  of  Elizabeth ;  and 
they  bear  now  a  stately  and  venerable  aspect.  They  are  in  the 
quadrangular  form,  covering  two  or  three  acres,  with  a  Urge  area 
in  the  centre.  Several  of  them  front  on  High-street,  which  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  imposing  in  Europe. 

I  had  no  letters  to  Oxford ;  and  my  kind  reception  by  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  T ,  with  only  a  self-introduction,  gave  me  a  most  favorable 

impression  of  English  hospitality.  They  freely  invited  me  to  their 
house,  and  took  pains  to  show  me  every  thing  of  interest.  On  San« 
day  I  auended  tneir  church,  which  boasts  no  little  antiquity,  haying 
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been  finiiided  bj  Alfred  t&e 
at  watebiiioetMtrB  is  of 

la  die  mftemooB,  1 
of  Magdalen  coQe^^  to 
a  choir  of  bo^  in  die 
much  the  most  beautiful, 

music  I  had  erer  heaid.  The  eSSect  can  scarcelT 
one  who  has  onlj  heard  the  Eptacopoi  coasts  3  f>i=r 
this  chapel  is  a  painlmg  bj  Cario  IMd,  'rilscd  ac  ^errt^  ?b<ysiand 
goineas !  Adduon  was  edocated  at  Jfa^daSca  coCegpe :  a&d  his 
rayorite  walk,  on  the  banks  of  &e  Isis,  k  jet  caiLe^ '  Ad^&on*s 
Walk.'  Gibbon,  whose  statel j  style  is  no  iU^jntflt  in  ooatrwt  widi 
the  classic  ease  and  poritj  of  the  '  Spectator/  tMik  hia  dcygje  befe, 
also.  The  *  crack'  college;  in  size,  wealdi,  dbe  extent  of  Ms  Ebrvf , 
and  gallerj  of  paintings,  and  the  arvtocracj  <^  its  wenhea^  is 
Christ  Chmrck.  Most  of  its  graduates  are  sons  of  the  nobtStj,  and 
the  higher  classes ;  bat  jet  it  was  in  thii  coSege  I  wai  Uk/wd  dbe 
room  occupied  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  certainly  a  plebeian,  albeit 
an  inyeterate  tory. 

But  I  will  not  inflict  on  yon  a  prosing  accoont  of  this  rem^wned 
Uniyersity,  or  a  catalogue  of  her  sons ;  are  they  not  al!  written  in 
books  %  I  must  say  a  word  or  two,  howbeit,  of  the  two  bic  Uhrarut; 
for,  as  friend  HAmrcn  says,  *  that  is  somewhat  in  my  me/  The 
Radcliffe  library  is  in  a  drcnlar  building,  with  a  hnge  dome^  and  an 
elegant  interior.  It  contains,  beside  its  one  hmdred  and  ftftj 
thousand  yolumes,  a  fine  collection  of  ca*ts  and  bujits,  so^rh  as  tMi 
LaOcoon,  Apollo  Belridere,  Warwick  Vas<;,  t^.,  Tlie  HfjdUiam  is 
still  more  extensiye.  It  has  three  hundred  t)K/«isand  rolom^^,  and 
a  large  picture-gallery,  with  many  noble  paiotines,  and  m^^deis  of 
ancient  temples.  These  immense  repositories  r/f  literary  trea^tires, 
and  gems  of  art,  are  alone  well  worth  a  yisit  to  (Jxfffrd,  §Uit  I  c^/tild 
not  help  thinking,  that  the  world  would  not  fie  mui:;h  tfie  win^rt  f//r  a 
greater  part  of  these  books.  It  strikes  us  pra/.ti/;aJ  ysutk^s^n,  that 
books  were  made  for  use,  rather  th^n  t//  fill  up  hff$y^  tMif^v^,  Ut  1/e 
looked  at  only  on  the  outside,  and  tlie  maM  ^/f  Ut^n  tt*^^.f  Up  \fH 
opened,  eyen  by  the  *  favored  few/  Attymy^  llie  rartlws  whf/,h  %\my 
snow  here,  are  an  Ethiopic  ms.  version  «/f  t)i«  l/^^/k  ^/f  KM/^<h^ 
recently  brought  from  Africa,  and  ^^ueen  Klizal^^/*  L^tio  ^rs^rf  #;!««' 
book,  in  her  own  hand-writing.  C^/nnected  with  the  iUMUfhtt,  ^  * 
hall  of  ancient  sculpture,  contaioinc  abr/ut  ei^rty  «tatiMNi,  wh^^b 
haye  been  brought  from  Greece  and  Italy.  V«;4/  l/y,  ar«f  k^t/i  fb# 
celebrated  Anindelian  marbles ;  and  h#rre  I  saw  tfie  //f i^irisJ  rsrian 
Chronicle,  made  two  hundred  and  siKty^f/zuf  y^ar*  \m*ffn  ^/brki  I 
and  of  course  now  somewhat  illegible.  71iw  ^br^/fikl^r,  y//fi  kwrn, 
was  an  important  authority  in  ancient  rhr4fMfUf%y*  \  muH  f#//i  f^/f' 
get  the  '  Theatre,'  an  edifice  not  f'/r  drHtnmw.  \p*'.tf*fnf9n$$s'4i^,  hui  i\m 
college  anniyersaries,  which  we  call  *C4ftttnmwAsttmnU^/  This  #f«f4f».. 
sive  hall  is  elegantly  decorated,  and  w#dl  ttmtfi^mA  ft  ft  a  Isr^if 
audience.  It  was  here  that  the  Kmfmror^  iff  Uussia  ar^d  Afinfrta, 
etc.,  were  pompously  received,  when  timy  visits)'!  Kn^^laiid,  ii$  iHl/i, 
The  connoisseur   in   paintings  will   tmd  ai»pl«  milmui$ttitm$i  In 
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Oxford ;  and  if  you  come  here,  especially  do  not  omit  seeing  the 
altar-piece  in  All-Soul's  chapel,  a  most  exquisite  '  Magdalen/  with 
an  expression  of  countenance  I  can  never  forget.  A  few  miles  from 
Oxford,  is  the  splendid  palace  and  park  of  Blenheim,  given  by  the 
nation  to  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  for  his  military  services. 


Warwick  Castle.  —  It  were  as  well,  perhaps,  for  me  to  say  no- 
thing of  these  places  which  a  thousand  and  one  tourists  have  already 
made  familiar  to  you.  As  to  this,  Kenilworth,  Stratford-on-Avon, 
and  indeed  the  European  tour,  I  know  the  subject  hsLS  been  pretty 
well  used  up,  and  scribblers  must  now  be  content  to  tell  an  •  old 
story  as  best  they  may.  I  might  tell  you  how  I  went  down  to  this 
famous  castle,  and  knocked  at  the  porter's  lodge,  and  how  he  took 
me  within  it,  to  see  the  walking-stick  of  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
nine  feet  high,  and  his  '  porridge-pot'  of  iron,  which  would  contain 
half  a  barrel !  — how  he  sent  me  up  a  long  circular  path- way,  cut 
through  a  solid  rock,  to  the  castle  itself;  how  I  marvelled  at  its  vast- 
ness,  and  passed  under  the  towers  into  the  area ;  how  I  wandered 
about,  bewildered  with  the  number  of  entrances  to  the  huge  pile, 
on  all  sides,  but  finally  ventured  one,  and  got  into  a  chapel,  without 
being  challenged ;  how  they  took  me  through  a  range  of  gorgeous 
apartments,  extending  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  m  a  line, 
on  only  one  side  of  the  castle ;  and  all  the  princely  furniture,  the 
tables  of  inlaid  brass  and  precious  stones ;  tne  rare  paintings  and 
sculpture  which  fill  these  halls  ;  the  antique  armory,  cut  out  of  the 
thickness  of  the  castle  walls ;  the  earl's  family,  and  how  naughty 
he  is  ;  and  sundry  other  matters,  may  be  buried  in  oblivion.  You 
are  aware  that  this  is  much  the  finest,  perhaps  the  ordy  one  remain- 
ing entire,  of  the  old  English  baronial  castles.  Its  walls  have  been 
standing  eight  hundred  years ;  and  yet  they  seem  imperishable.  A 
novice  like  myself  is  '  taken  aback'  with  the  grandeur  of  these 
lordly  abodes. 

The  change  of  the  scene  to  the  ruins  of  Kenilworth,  in  the 
course  of  an  hour,  naturally  led  to  instructive  recollections  of  the 
past.  Here  was  once  a  castle  as  extensive  and  impregnable  as  the 
one  we  had  just  left;  but  now  the  lofty  towers  are  fast  falling  to 
decay ;  and  the  sheep  are  grazing  in  peace  and  quiet,  where  once 
all  the  magnificence  of  the  Elizabethan  age  was  concentrated.  I 
passed  the  same  portal  that  admitted  the  great  Eliza  and  her  train, 
when  she  came  to  honor  the  princely  entertainments  of  her  favorite 
tieicester.  The  ruins  are  extremely  picturesque  ;  and  they  prove 
that  the  castle  was  of  prodigious  extent.  They  forcibly  remind  one 
that 

'The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Shall,  like  an  unsubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Or  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  viaon, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.' 
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Well  •—  like  all  dutiful  travellers,  I  of  course  added  my  name  to 
the  list  of  illustrious  pilgrims  in  the  Album  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 
The  birth-place  and  the  tomb  of  Shakspeare  !  Who  would  go  to 
England,  and  pass  them  by  without  a  visit  1  What  a  host  of  grand- 
issimos,  beside  the  multitude  of  humbler  gentry,  have  deigned  to 
worship  at  this  intellectual  shrine  !  —  or,  in  other  words,  to  follow  the 
old  cicerone  up  those  narrow  back  stairs  to  the  lowly  apartment 
where  the  Bard  of  Nature  was  cradled,  and  there  to  scribble  their 
names  on  the  rude  walls,  or  in  the  goodly  quarto.  There  I  saw  the 
autographs  of  *  William  Henry,  Duke  of  Clarence,'  *  Walter  Scott/ 
*  Countess  Guicciolli,'  *  Coleridge,*  *  Chcu*les  Lamb,'  and  scores  of 
similar  names,  beside  an  army  from  the  United  States.  I  copied 
some  of  the  many  inscriptions  in  the  '  Ollapod'  of  an  album,  which 
you  may  like  to  have  : 

'  Of  mighty  Shakspeare* 8  birth,  the  room  we  see, 

That  where  he  aied,  in  vain  to  find,  we  try ; 
Useless  the  search ;  for  all  immortal  He, 
And  they  who  are  immortal,  never  die. 


Washinotom  Ietihc' 


*  Shakspeare  !  Thy  named  revered  is  no  less, 
By  us,  who  often  reckon,  sometimes  guess  ; 
Though  England  claims  the  glory  of  thy  birth, 
None  more  appreciate  thy  page's  worth. 
Nor  more  admire  thy  scenes  well  acted  o'er, 
Than  we  of  '  slates  unborn'  in  ancient  lore. 


James  H.  Hackbtt.* 


The  esteemed  and  lamented  Carter  : 

•  1826,  Nov.  18. 

N.  H.  Cabtbb,  > 

'  H.  J.  ECKFOBO.  S 


*  Think  not,  Britannia,  all  the  tears  are  thine, 
Which  flow,  a  tribute  to  this  hallowed  shrine ; 
Pilgrims  from  every  land  shall  hither  come, 
And  fondly  linger  round  the  poet's  tomb.' 

Not  being  '  wise  above  what  is  written,'  I  shall  spare  you  a  rhap- 
sody of  my  own  on  the  occasion.  To  tell  the  truth,  as  ill-luck  would 
have  it,  I  could  not  get  up  a  fit  of  enthusiasm.  I  was  not  inspired 
even  by  the  impressive  little  sign  which  is  poked  out  over  the  door* 
and  tells  the  heedless  urchin  of  Stratford,  as  well  as  the  eager  pil« 
grim  from  foreign  climes,  that 

'The  immortal  Shakspkabb 
Was  bom  in  this  house.' 

And  then  to  be  bowed  up  stairs  and  down, 

'  For  only  '  sixpence  sterling !'  * 

*T  was  cheap,  to  be  sure ;  but  there  was  something  droll  in  the 
idea.  Of  course,  I  spent  half  a  crown  beside,  for  seeing  the  tomb  in 
the  church,  which,  by-the-way,  is  a  fine  old  edifice  of  its  kind  ;  and 
mine  host  has  also  shown  me,  gratis,  the  mulberry  tree  in  hia  garden^ 
which  wa«  planted  by  the  great  bard  himself.  They  are  going  to 
have  a '  grand  jubilee'  here,  shortly ;  and  an  oraticm  is  to  be  delix«ttA 
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by  somebody  whose  name  I  have  forgotten ;  but  as  he  styles  himself 
the  *  American  Tragedian/  you  will  know,  I  suppose,  to  whom  this 
title  belongs.* 

London  in  Mat.  —  The  '  fashionable  season'  is  now  in  its  prime. 
Parliament  is  sitting,  and  every  body  is  in  town.  How  ^strangely 
they  arrange,  or  rather  dis-arrange,  the  order  of  nature,  here  in  Eng- 
land !  Come  to  town  in  May,  for  the  winter  season,  and  go  into  the 
country  in  December,  to  spend  Christmas  !  Yes,  if  you  wish  to  see 
London  in  all  its  glory,  come  here  in  the  blooming  month  of  May. 
The  queen  of  cities  then  puts  on  her  gayest  attire,  and  all  her  thou- 
sand attractions  and  amusements  are  ready  to  draw  on  your  purse. 
First,  if  you  like  paintings,  there  is  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition 
in  Somerset  House,  which,  by  the  way,  is  soon  to  be  removed  to  a 
part  of  the  New  National  Gallery  at  Charing-Cross,  which  is  now 
nearly  completed,  and  is  to  receive  the  collection  of  old  masters 
belonging  to  the  nation,  which  have  been  exhibiting  in  Fall-Mall. 
Then  there  is  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  in  the  latter  street,  and 
two  Societies  of  Fainters,  in  water-colors ;  all  of  whose  exhibitions 
are  crowded  with  fashionables.  They  seem  to  pay  special  attention 
to  this  water-color  department,  and  the  present  collections  are  really 
brilliant.  In  books,  sculpture,  natural  curiosities,  etc.,  there  is  that 
immense  repository,  the  British  Museum,  freely  open  to  all  visitors. 
The  Benevolent  Society  Anniversaries  take  place,  this  month,  at 
Exeter  Hall ;  and  there  is  always  a  great  musical  treat  at  St.  Faul's 
for  the  charity  children,  and  also  for  the  sons  of  the  clergy.  Speak- 
ing of  music,  I  was  thriftless  enough  to  go  to  Exeter  Hall,  last 
evening,  to  the  great  musical  festival,  where  six  hundred  performers, 
beside  the  organ  and  big  drum,  concerted  together  a  '  concord  of 
sweet  sounds.'  I  wonder  what  a  Connecticut  singing-master,  forti- 
fied, with  a  pine  pitch-pipe  and  a  '  Musica  Sacra,'  would  have 
said  to  it !  The  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the  Princess  Victoria  were  to  be 
there ;  and  when  they  appeared  in  the  front  gallery-seat,  the  whole 
audience  rose,  and  gave  them  three  cheers,  which  were,  of  course, 
•graciously  acknowledged'  by  their  highnesses,  with  sundry  bows. 
The  Frincess  is  now  seventeen,  very  unnecessarily  pretty,  and 
dresses  with  a  neatness  and  simplicity  which  would  be  a  pattern 
for  New- York  belles.  She  looks  intelligent  and  dignified,  without 
affectation,  and  is,  no  doubt,  well  educated,  and  highly  accomplished. 
She  is  evidently  the  darling  of  the  people,  and,  I  hope,  deservedly  so  ; 
but  she  must  be  a  very  fine  girl,  if  she  can  wear  all  her  honors,  and  sip 
all  the  flattery  which  is  paid  to  her,  and  yet  not  be  spoiled.  Her 
mother,  the  Duchess,  seemed  to  be  a  restless,  bustling  sort  of  penon, 
and  I  set  her  down  as  being,  at  least,  no  more  than  a  woman. 

Among  the  singers,  Philips  stands  highest.  He  has  a  rich  and 
highly-cultivated  bass  voice.  He  sang  some  fine  airs  in  Bale's  new 
opera  of  '  The  Maid  of  Artois,'  a  few  weeks  after  this.      In  this,  I 


*Mb.  Osobos  Jonks,  who  kindly  took  meamireg,  when  in  Enfland,  (wfaenlM  wm 
born,)  to  prolong  the  atill  very  respectable  literary  maution  of  SsAxtPBAis,  by  d»- 
livttinc  a  moM  inflated  MOsiagandi  «t  Strmtford. 
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had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  that  wonderfbl  Tocalist,  Malibrakt^ 
Those  who  saw  her  when  she  visited  New- York,  some  years  since, 
would  scarcely  recognise  the  present  brilliant  tones,  and  great  com- 
pass of  her  Toice,  so  much  has  it  improved  :  and  not  only  does  she 
astonbh  and  delight  you,  by  such  sieging  as  you  never  heard  before, 
but  her  manners  and  acting  are  equally  extraordinary  and  fascina- 
ting. She  is  rather  small  and  short  in  figure,  and  her  face,  though  not 
handsome,  is  peculiarly  expressive  and  intelligent.  I  saw  her  several 
times  in  this  opera,  and  also  in  '  La  Somnambula,'  and  Bethooven's 
opera  of  Fidelio,  which  is  her  chef  d! ceuvre. 

The  only  female  vocalist  who  is  named  in  the  same  breath  with 
Malibran,  is  Julia  Gribi,  of  the«  Italian  Opera.    Grisi  is  tall,  very 

?retty,  and  lady-like,  sings  sweetly,  and  is  evidently  a  great  favorite, 
'he  queen  attended  her  benefit  the  other  evening,  beside  many  a 
'  bright  particular  star.'  I  had  a  good  chance  to  stare  at  her  majesty, 
who  is  tall  and  slim,  and  looks  very  like  a  queen.  The  popular. feel- 
ing seems  to  have  changed  in  her  favor ;  and  I  heard  her  styled  '  an 
excellent  and  exemplary  woman.'  I  saw  her  a  few  days  since,  with 
the  king,  riding  out  to  Windsor,  after  the  levee  at  St.  James'  Palace. 
But  to  the  singers. 

La  Blache,  a  portly,  good-looking  personage,  has  the  most  tremen- 
dous bass  voice  I  ever  heard.  Tamburini  and  Rubini  are  the  tenors.. 
The  King's  Theatre,  or  Opera-House,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  elegant,  certainly  the  most  expensive,  in  Europe.        *        * 

I  have  had  the  good  luck  to  hear  Braham,  too,  who  yet  looks 
youthful^  although  now  about  sixty,  and  whose  singing  seems  as 
much  prized  as  ever.  But  time  fails  me  to  tell  you  of  Listen, 
Macready,  Charles  Matthews,  Jr.,  and  other  lions  of  the  day,  who 
figure  where  the  Siddons  and  Garricks  have  '  held  the  mirror  up  to 
nature.' 


We  have  passed  a  leisure  hour  in  finding  out  some  of  the  antiqui- 
ties and  literary  curiosities  of  the  metropolis ;  such  as  Boar's  Head 
Tavern,  (Mrs.  Quicjcly's),  where  Falstaff,  Poins,  and  *  Hal'  called  for 
their  cups  of  sack.  In  Buckingham-street,  near  us,  is  the  house 
where  Peter  the  Great  lodged,  when  in  London.  43  Lombard-street 
was  the  residence  of  Jane  Shore.  In  the  Old  Bailey,  Jonathan 
Wild  and  Oliver  Goldsmith  lodged.  Chapter  Cofiee-House,  where 
Dr.  Johnson  and  his  coterie  frequented,  is  yet  the  resort  of  penny-a^ 
liners  and  newspaper-readers.  In  Bolt  Court,  Fleet-street,  we  saw 
the  literary  leviathan's  residence,  and  we  found  also  those  of  Byron, 
Blackstone,  Cowley,  Hogarth,  Pope,  Lord  Bacon,  Garrick,  Gibbon, 
Handel,  Hans  Holbein,  Hume,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  West,  Sheridan,  Sterne,  Spenser,  etc. 


York  Minster.  —  I  did  not  repent  varying  my  route  a  little  to  visit 
the  ancient  city  of  York,  and  its  noble  cathedral,  unquestionably  the 
finest  Gothic  structure  in  Great  Britain,  if  not  in  the  world.  This 
grand  edifice  is  five  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  in  length,  and,  of 
course,  exceeds  St  Paul's  on  this  score  ;  but  in  other  respects,  thoy 
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)Ban  scarcely  be  compared,  as  the  style  of  architecture  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. It  stands  in  bold  relief  above  all  the  rest  of  the  town, 
albeit  not  on  a  rising  ground.  To  use  the  words  of  the  book,  it  is 
like  '  a  mountain  starting  out  of  a  plain,  and  thus  attracting  all  the 
attention  of  the  spectator.  The  petty,  humble  dwellings  ofmen  ap- 
pear to  crouch  at  its  feet,  while  its  own  vastness  and  beauty  impress 
the  observer  with  awe  and  sublimity.'  It  dates  its  origin  as  far 
back  as  A.  D.  642  ;*,but  the  present  wsdls  seem  to  have  been  erected 
in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century.  The  screen  and  the  choir, 
particularly,  are  elaborate  and  exquisite  specimens  of  the  Gothic 
style.  It  seems  strange  to  us,  who  make  the  most  of  our  room-y  that 
they  should  only  use  so  small  a  portion  of  these  cathedrals  for  what 
one  would  suppose  was  their  chief  purpose  —  divine  worship.  Ser- 
vice can  only  be  held  in  what  is  called  the  '  choir,'  an  enclosure 
near  the  centre  of  the  church,  which  has  seats  for  perhaps  from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  persons.  I  went  in,  during  the  evening 
prayers,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  gigantic  organ,  ac- 
companied by  the  choir,  in  some  fine  anthems.  The  whole  of  the 
east  wing  of  the  cathedral  was  fired  in  1829,  by  Martin,  the  lunatic, 
who  secreted  himself  behind  the  organ,  during  service,  and  so  tho- 
roughly effected  his  purpose,  that  the  whole  interior,  including  the 
choir,  was  destroyed.  The  great  painted  glass  window,  seventy-five 
feet  by  thirty-two,  (capable  of  admitting  a  large  three-story  house,) 
was  saved  els  if  by  miracle.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  whole  of  this 
wing  has  been  restored,  so  precisely  in  the  original  form,  as  scarcely 
to  be  suspected  for  a  modem  work.  The  architect  was  Robert 
Smirke,  £sq.  It  is  asserted,  by  the  knowing  ones,  that  a  work 
of  equal  magnitude  to  York  Cathedral  could  not  be  performed,  at 
the  present  day,  for  ten  millions  of  dollars,  nor  in  less  time  than  fifly 
or  even  a  hundred  years. 


. .  House  of  Lords.  —  There  is  no  admittance  for  plebeians  to  this 
*  august  assembly,'  without  a  written  order  from  a  peer ;  but  we  were 
not  to  be  daunted  on  this  wise.  We  wrote  a  billet  to  some  of  the 
great  'uns,  as  follows  : 

'  7b  His  Cfraee  the  Dukt  qf  WellingUm : 

*  Ht  Lobo  Ovkx  :  The  undersigned,  a  stranger  from  the  United  Stater,  pnrames  to 
•olieit  your  Grace's  permission  to  visit  the  House  of  Lords  this  evening. 

*I  am,  my  Lord  Duke, 

'  Your  Grace's  Humble  Servant, 

• 

This  circular  was  addressed  also  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  Vis- 
count Melbourne,  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  etc.,  for  the  Lords ;  and  to 
O'Connell,  Hume,  Spring  Rice,  and  Sergeant  Talfourd,  for  the  Com- 
mons. To  insure  success,  I  took  a  cab,  and  called  on  their  graces 
and  lordships  in  person.  At  Whitehall-Gardens,  the  powdered  and 
gold-laced  footman,  gracefully  bowing  for  a  sixpence  '  to  drink  my 

*  ^  ^  OTpt,  I  was  shown  the  elepbant*s  tusk,  on  whiob  tlw  fint  deed  of  the  hud 
wssinifiBt^ 


\ 
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healcky'  pfresented  me  widi  a  note,  neady  naiad  with  the  ddke'a 
which  puipcnted  thiia : 


'The  Duke  of  Boedeq^  presents  bis  eompfiments  to  Xr.  — ^,  aid  hm  tfas 
enck>9e  an  order  iDr  the  Boose  of  Lonis^' 

*  •  •  This  for  mj  firiencL  Now  to  the  premieres  for  mjieK 
The  Tiscoant's  house  u  certainlj  not  more  ostentadom  than  Ins 
neighbors. 

'  On  business  V  asked  the  porter,  as  I  presented  my  *  little  affair/ 

'  Yes,'  said  I,  stoutly. 

^  Then  you  must  take  it  to  the  office,  in  Downing-street.  His  lord- 
ship transacts  no  business  at  home.' 

'  Oh  !*  it  is  private  business  —  very  special,  and  requires  an  MMie- 
diiUe  answer,'  returned  I,  remembering  the  advantage  of  an  air  of 
consequence,  with  these  '  gentlemen's  sentlemen.' 

The  official  disappeared,  and  soon  brought  me  a  roug^dy-foUed 
note,  addressed  in  true  great  men's  hieroglyphics : 


Emi^ 


*18Norfi>Ik-strecf,  Strand.' 


It  enclosed  the  order.  Next,  to  Apsley  House  :  '  The  duke  will 
send  an  answer.'  To  Picadilly :  '  The  Marquis  not  in  town.'  To 
Cavendish-Square  :  '  The  duke  will  be  at  home  irfiortly ;  an  answer 
at  two  o'clock.'     To  Langham-Place :  Answer  written  oo  back  of 

request : 

*  Finding  Mr. is  not  a  resident  of  a  aiat^-hoU^ng  HaUj  Mr.  (yConodl  lus  ths 

honor  to  comply  with  his  reqocst.' 

*  AdmU  the  beam-  to  t/u  galUryJ  Daxibl  O^Cokksu.' 

To  Guildhall :  Mr.  Talfourd,  the  author  of  '  Ion,'  to  whom  I  had 
a  letter,  is  in  court,  examining  a  witness.  Asked  the  constable  to 
give  him  my  note,  when  he  was  disengaged  ;  but  he  pushed  inside, 
before  judge  and  jury,  thinking  I  had  something  touching  the  case 
in  hand.  Luckily  the  sergeant  was  busy,  and  I  escaped.  A  brace 
of  orders  came  from  him  in  season,  so  I  supplied  my  friends  ;  for  no 
member  can  give  an  order  for  more  than  one  person  at  a  time. 

We  went  to  the  House  of  Lords  at  f5ve  P.  M.  The  room  is  about 
the  same  size  as  that  of  the  Commons,  but  looks,  of  course,  a  little 
more  '  genteel.'  The  throne  is  a  laree  arm-chair,  under  a  crimson 
canopy,  not  particularly  splendid.  The  members'  seats  are  elevated 
on  eadi  side,  and  covered  with  red  moreen.  The  '  ministerial  bench' 
is  in  front,  near  the  woolsack  and  the  bishops ;  and  their  party  (at 
present  whigs)  all  sit  on  the  same  side,  while  the  opposition,  or 
tones,  occupy  the  other,  facing  their  opponents.  In  thu  house,  the 
tones,  or  conservatives,  of  course  predominate.  The  members  were 
in  plain  citizen's  dress,  except  the  bishops,  the  chancellor,  and  the 
clerks,  who  all  wear  a  black  sown  and  big  wigs.  When  we  entered, 
a  witness  was  being  examined  in  an  election-briberv  case  :  Preseiitly 
the  house  was  called  to  order,  and  the  chancellor  (Lord  Cottenham) 
took  his  seat  on  the  woolsack,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  good- 
naed  red  ottoman.    An  ordinary-looking  man,  who  it  appeared 
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was  the  Earl  of  Wicklow,  then  rose,  and  made  a  studied  speech,  in 
which  there  were  far  more  words  than  ideas,  ag^ainst  appropriations 
for  a  charity-school  in  Ireland,  which  he  alleged  was  under  Catholic 
influence.  Some  one  at  the  door  announced, '  My  luds !  a  messaTO 
from  the  House  of  Commons !'  and  on  each  repetition  of  this,  the 
chancellor,  poor  man,  had  to  leave  his  seat  and  come  down  the  hall 
with  a  bag,  which  they  call  the  purse,  to  receive  the  *  message.'  One 
of  the  prelates  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter)  rose  and  supported  the  Earl 
of  Wicklow's  motion;  and  then  presented  petitions  from  manufac- 
turing districts,  praying  for  interference  in  behalf  of  the  children  em- 
ployed in  factories,  who  were  often  required  to  work  twenty  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  were  otherwise  ill-treated.  The  bishop 
made  some  remarkable  statements  in  the  course  of  his  appeal,  which 
was  manly  and  sensible ;  and  I  observed  Melbourne,  the  minister, 
who  is  a  full-sized,  elderly  man,  leave  his.  seat  and  whisper  some- 
body, and  then  return  with  a  point-blank  contradiction  to  one  of  the 
bishop's  assertions,  which  of  course  produced  a  rejoinder. 

When  I  re-visited  the  house  on  the  17th,  the  Marquis  of  London- 
derry had  the  floor.  My  object  was  to  see  Wellington.  *  Pray  is  he 
here  V  *  Yes  ;  do  n't  you  see  his  nose  V  Ah,  there  's  no  mistaking 
the  duke.  There  he  sits,  between  the  dandy-exquisite-moustached- 
tory-Duke  of  Cumberland  (the  king's  brother)  and  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
the  intellectual  giant  of  the  house,  the  ablest  peer  of  them  all,  and 
the  best  orator,  perhaps  the  only  orator,  among  them.  *  He  is  an 
extraordinary  man,  that/  said  my  neighbor.  *  No  doubt,'  thought  I. 
*  His  father  was  a  native  of  our  own  Boston/  *  That  tall  man,  with 
a  short  neck,  and  black  hair,  is  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  he  in  the 
rear,  the  Earl  of  Devon,  all  tories  —  *  birds  of  a  feather.'  *  Brougham 
is  not  here ;  he  appears  to  have  retired  of  late  from  public  life. 
But  hush  !  The  duke  is  going  to  speak  !  Lo !  the  great  captain, 
who  is  at  once  two  dukes,  (Spanish  and  English,)  a  prince,  (of  Bel- 
^um^)  two  marquisses,  three  generals,  a  'field-marshal,  four  or  five 
ex-premiers,  knight  of  the  garter.  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford, ^Constable  of  the  Tower,  and  filling  I  know  not  how  many 
other  stations  ;  the  conqueror  of  Napoleon  ;  the  commander  of  three 
great  armies  ;  the  leader  at  the  ball  of  Brussels,  when 

*  There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night. 
And  Belgium's  capital  bad  gathered  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry ;' 

this  famous  great-little  man  rose  to  speak.  And  he  spoke  '  pretty 
well,  considering.'  He  hesitates  and  stutters  at  times,  but  when  he 
gets  warm  with  his  subject,  as  he  is  now,  he  waxes  quite  eloquent. 
He  is  evidently  listened  to  writh  much  deference  and  attention.  They 
have  not  forgotten  Waterloo. 


I  USUALLY  attend  church  on  Sunday  afternoons  at  Westminster 
Abbey.  I  love  to  go  there.  One  can  read  sermons  on  the  walls. 
The  very  tombs  discourse  history,  poetry,  and  philosophy.  The 
verbal  nreachers  are  usually  sufficiently  dull.  Among  others,  I  haTO 
heard  Uie  Bishops  of  Hereford.  Chester,  and  Exeter ;  and  (in 
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own  cbuTcb)  the  Rev.  George  Croly,  the  poet,  author  of  'Sala- 
thiel.'  Croly  is^a  man  of  fifty,  or  thereabout,  a  high  torj,  and  distin- 
guished for  his  eloquence  ;  but  according  to  ray  humble  opinion, 
neither  of  these  great  guns  will  compare  with  our  Dr.  H as  pul- 
pit orators.  But  there  is  something  impressive  in  the  church  service 
m  such  a  place  as  this  venerable  abbey.  Here  you  may  sit  within 
a  few  steps  of  the  spot  where  sleep  the  mortal  remains  of  the  royal 
Edwards,  Henrys,  Richards,  of  old ;  the  knights  of  chivalry  repose 
at  your  feet ;  from  the  valiant  deeds  of  the  Black  Prince,  the  bloody 
career  of  the  monster  Gloucester,  the  mad  pranks  of  FalstafPs 
dearly  beloved  '  Hal,'  the  brilliant  court  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  woes 
of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart,  your  thoughts  turn,  on  a  glance  at 
other  tablets,  to  the  lofty  strains  of  him  who  sung  of 

'  Things  ixiTisible  to  mortal  sight,' 

and  to  the  splendid  creations  of  the  Bard  of  Avon ;  the  epitaphs  of 
the  time-honored  Chaucer ;  '  O  Rare  Ben  Johnson  ;'  and  the  whole 
host  of  poets,  statesmen,  and  philosophers  —  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tude in  English  literature  —  meet  your  eye  on  every  side ;  and  while 
you  are  so  forcibly  reminded  that 

*  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  ere  ^ve, 
Await  aUke  the  inevitable  hour  — 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave  ;* 

the  rich,  full  notes  of  the  organ,  softened  by  the  voices  of  the  juve- 
nile choir,  are  echoed  through  the  lofty  and  venerable  arches,  as  they 
chant  in  harmonious  chorus  : 

*  Glory  be  to  Grod  on  high  !—  on  earth  peace,  and  good  will  toward  men !' 


Windsor  Castle,  July  11.  —  At  the  'White  Horse  Cellar,* 
Piccadilly,  I  perched  myself  on  a  Windsor  coach,  and  off  we  rattled 
by  Apsley  House,  Hyde-Park,  and  Kensington  Gardens,  our  coachee 
skilfully  threading  his  way  between  the  innumerable  omnibuses  and 
other  vehicles  which  ply  between  the  modem  Babel  and  the  hundred- 
and-one  villages  in  its  environs.  We  passed  through  Kensington, 
Kingsbridge,  Hounslow,  Brentford,  Hammersmith,  Kiew,  Tumham 
Green,  and  a  series  of  gardens  between.  The  castle  is  first  seen 
from  the  road,  crowning  an  elevation  about  three  miles  distant,  on 
the  left ;  the  coach  maJkes  a  short  turn  through  the  town  of  Et4mf 
where  is  the  celebrated  school,  or  college,  in  which  noblemen  are 
proud  to  have  been  educated ;  and  with  a  glance  at  its  curious  Go- 
thic chapel,  we  crossed  a  bridge  over  the  Thames,  and  were  at  once 
in  the  respectable  old  town  of  Windsor,  where  there  are  no  doubt 
as  many  '  merry  wives'  as  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare  and  sweet 
Anne  Page.  There  are  several  approaches  to  the  castle,  the  chief 
one  being  from  the  Great  Park  ;  but  the  public  are  admitted  only  on 
the  side  of  the  town,  through  the  two  *  outer  walls,'  each  of  which 
are  well  flanked  with  towers  of  stone.  The  castle  itself  covers  as 
much  space  as  a  small  village,  and  a  novice  is  somewhat  puzzled  in 
its  labyrinths  of  arches,  donjons,  inner  and  outer  walls,  towers,  and 
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gate- ways.  It  is  indeed  a  magnificent  and  king]  j  stmcture,  or  rather 
assemblage  of  structures,  for  the  various  parts  have  been  built  at 
widely  different  periods,  and  in  every  variety  of  form;  but  the 
wliole  seems  most  happily  combined  in  one  vast  and  imposing  edifice, 
in  which  the  strength,  grandeur,  and  castellated  style  of  the  old 
baronial  strong  holds,  is  as  remarkable^  as  the  elegance,  splendor, 
and  comfort  of  a  modem  palace.  It  is  well  described  by  Von  Rau- 
mer,  in  his  letters.  His  majesty,  it  appeared,  had  not  been  advised 
of  my  visit,  and  had  gone  to  take  his  a^euner  at  Rew ;  but  I  found 
that  a  couple  of  his  representatives,  in  the  shape  of  shilling-pieces, 
would  introduce  me  at  once  into  the  stiite  apartments ;  and  I  can 
conscientiously  give  my  full  approval  of  the  audience-chambers,  the 
throne  room,  ball-room,  and  St.  George's  Hall,  as  being  magnifi- 
cent, in  the  highest  degree.  This  part  of  the  castle  has  been  re- 
cently renovated  and  modernized,  at  great  expense.  All  the  rooms 
are  adorned  with  fine  paintings  and  tapestries,  of  which  latter, 
the  '  History  of  Esther'  series  is  particularly  beautiful.  At  the  Hamp- 
ton-Court Palace  I  saw  the  duplicate  original  of  those  tapestries 
from  Raphael,  which  we  had  in  New- York.  From  the  terraces  of  the 
castle,  you  have  a  thoroughly  English  landscape ;  green  meadows, 
winding  streams,  and  gentle  elevations.  St.  George's  Chapel,  ad- 
joining the  castle,  is  considered  a  gem  of  Gothic  architecture.  It 
contains  the  twenty-four  stalls  of  the  knights  of  the  garter,  with 
their  banners  suspended  above.  In  the  park,  adjoining  the  castle,  I 
looked  for  Hearne's  oak,  and  sure  enough,  there  was  the  tree  where 
tradition  says  Falstaff  was  enticed  and  pinched  by  the  fairies ;  and 
near  it  is  the  foot-path  to  Dachet  Mead,  where  they  ducked  him  in 
the  buck-basket. 

The  approach  to  the  castle  from  the  Great  Park,  and  the  sweet 
little  lake  called  Virginia  Water,  is  through  a  toble  avenue,  extending 
three  miles  in  a  perfectly  strait  and  level  line,  shaded  by  rows  of 
stately  elms.  One  of  the  best  views  of  the  castle  is  from  the  hill, 
at  the  end  of  this  avenue.  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  that  Windsor 
and  Warwick  cannot  be  equalled,  *  in  their  way,'  as  Mr.  Cooper 
says,  in  all  Europe. 

On  the  way  back,  there  was  an  amusing  dispute  on  the  top  of  the 
coach  between  a  tory,  a  moderate  reformer,  and  a  fi6ry  radical.  I 
was  astonished  to  observe  the  freedom  and  boldness  with  which  they 
settled  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  railed  at  each  other's  party,  or 
individuals  composing  it.  John  Bull  certainly  allows  his  children 
some  liberties  —  those  of  speech,  the  press,  and  conscience  —  (though 
perhaps  scarcely  the  last,)  and  a  stranger  may  gain  more  insight  into 
the  character  and  opinions  of  the  people,  in  a  mixed  company,  like 
that  of  a  stage-coach,  than  from  all  the  books  in  the  museum. 


The  police  of  London  is,  perhaps,  more  efficient,  without  being 
oppressive,  than  any  other  in  the  world.  In  Paris,  the  agents  of  the 
police  are  very  numerous ;  but  they  act  in  secret  service ;  they  are 
^fies  on  the  people ;  and  though  I  am  not  aware  of  having  seen  a 


^  ^iafc||»    "^  ^^  ^  ^^^     "■•  — "^  ^  ^^^ _  ^L^^V^ 


as  I  could  jndse,  ive  fe-  hvn,  'usaar  «i  ^P*dl  iof inxM  is  ^bfuvfr  sif  ^if: 
United  States.  CPse  <£  iht  jbmc  wrxmm  ^^mmusm  it.  tts^  ^im^Mmr 
Uwelj  id^  price  of  bcoiikf  sur  3f»-wig«gisc3i  a.  Tm^'atiif  iprsusit  pjmJtat 
these  luxariea  bejcnd  tM  renca  tiT  mrii  itt  29iit  ^^  *^amt^  ySxiuu» 
of  their  dai!j  bcead  iijr ;»  fwat  i£  tuoF  vsimr^  9bmfp  4»ttt  ^kumf 
who  ma  J  be  said  to  WSifli^  K»  aabe  mmitnif  nraaif ,  <fygy  ^  fa'*'^^  ^i>^ 
cess  tonew^miefs  oshr  at  tie  ^laise  JEsmif >$:vfaw  ^  attfinr  V*  ^bi; 
publicatioiis  ot  the  daj*  t]»nr  «»  v»£  ^jfimgssmC  w7^  1^  Mmit  ^U^am 
from  a  cxrcvlatiiiZ'Hbfarr,  Kr  ate^ar^r  an  souul  «t  '^  »^*m;  t<vs4  iii|p)r 
be  boaght  fisr  in  Xew-\orlL  Hi^v  xuary  vf  ^ut  ti^^smtimtikt  ««um^ 
us  who  get  the  last  fKrrel  of  H%lii«r«  iaauw^  or  M^tftrjfn^  if/f  it^ 
trifling  som  of  fifty  cents,  wcwld  aaake  liie  pvrdkasi^^  U  <tU^  Aiivd  1^ 
pay  one  poood  eleren  sfailltagi  aad  sbmaace,  or  m^mi  t^Mmt^  m  m 
London  T  New  dot^  can  omkj  be  w^i^sA  ii^ir^i  hf  Hi^  X»f^/m^ 
the  nobilitj,  or  the  miDioBaire.  But  with  «§«  <Ui  ff,.imm.\  m^^  vi^^^  ^ 
and  the  mechanic's  ^/prentke*  w'ak  ik^  f"^**^  VH^^  ^  ^^  Mt^, 
mtLj  discuss  the  politics  of  the  dary  »t  wii>^}r^  y^rh»fm.  m  M«t  HMtuf^tpf, 
or  the  president  himsel£ 

I  WOULD  not  suuntme  a  cratvaw  wk^,j  m  muff^r^  wWi,  ^««'^:8'Vf»j(  iv 
more  learned  heads,  but  I  mriMt  jm^^^  tMC  tJM;  itft>^  ^tmifmtM^Um  ^ 
many  words,  not  only  amoaif  fbe  co^^unn^f  tr)M:.  Vift^  afe>^>vr4i*v^  V^  Mr^ 
Cooper,*  reaching  ereo  v#  fbe  UiAr^^  wm  'OMif^xifui;^  l^^i^^  ^vii^ 

?lace  unknown,  witil  I  \em»e4  €^  fW  f^i^tMk  o#  ;ie  -w**  HA4^¥m, 
lombard,  you  must  call  hmmfmd;  V^ntrwi^k^  Wmfn^Jfi  ^hUfrnm,  yVfSM  / 
Pall  Man,  PeU-MeUf  and  so  tm.  W«  hut^^i^  ^^m  ^tm  hff^  mf*^0f 
of  Lord  Brougham,  or  ruAtfr  I»r4  Hr^¥m^  p0  ^^mx  h/0mh¥j(fMfm 
Brummagem,  I  really  think  flnt  wi!r  jwM^s^  f^^M^ar^  tm  m^/0^  W/4(^ 
to  the  king's  Englisn,  thtti  Us  moKj^fn  Km(fi  ^^f^^^^y 


at  ftnlt,  till  he  sccidetiuHj  rJaKz/v^*^  !>/#*  fW  >f*«#^  tj4m**^  *v  ^M  #»^  %fik^fP/f^*f 
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There  are  many  words  which  the  English  use  in  quite  a  different 
sense  from  ourselves,  and  many  articUi  which  tbey  call  by  a  different, 
and  often  more  appropriate,  name.  Every  body  knows  that  by  a 
clever  man,  they  mean  a  man  o£ genius  and  talent;  and  a  venf  clever 
man  would  be  with  them  a  person  of  extraordinary  celebrity;  whereas 
we  only  apply  the  word  to  a  good-natured  '  hale  fellow  well  met.' 
The  coachman  would  feel  his  dignity  insulted,  if  you  called  him 
driver;  and  you  should  also  l>e  careful  to  say  Inggage  instead  of 
haggage,  or  there  may  be  a  whisper  of  scandaL  Nwe  is  peculiarly 
an  English  word.  Several  of  our  own  coining  have  been  endorsed 
in  England,  such  as  talented,  dutiable,  etc. 

The  peasantry,  and  others  of  the  lowest  classes  in  England,  are  a 
robust  and  hardy,  but  certainly  an  ignorant  and  boorish  race.  Their 
highest  emoyment  would  seem  to  be  a  horse-race,  a  mug  of  ale,  or 
*  pot  o'  'al^and-'alf ;'  and  they  drink  these  bram-muddling  beverages 
in  prodigious  quantities.  With  their  ale  and  roast  beef,  it  is  no 
wonder  Uiat  the  English  are  not  of  the  lean  kind ! 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ignorance  respecting  the  American  people, 
and  groundless  prejudice  against  them,  is  daily  becoming  less  preva- 
lent in  England  ;  but  a  visitor  from  the  United  States  is  yet  often  as 
much  astonished  as  amused,  at  the  notions  of  the  people  there  about 
us.  A  traveller  is  always  sure  to  fall  in  with  conversible  companions ; 
and  it  id  gi'atifying  to  find  on  the  way  many  agreeable  and  intelli- 
gent persons,  who,  with  but  partial  advances  on  your  part,  will  enter 
into  your  plaTis,  and  without  impertinent  curiosity,  will  readily  impart 
information,  or  render  assistance.  At  Warwick,  a  few  days  afler  I 
first  landed  at  Liverpool,  I  met  with  a  couple  of  gentlemen  of  this 
stamp ;  and,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  I  mentioned  ^at  I  was  an 
American.  They  both  seemed  surprised,  and  remarked  that  I  spoke 
English  verjf  well ;  '  they  should  never  have  taken  me  for  an  Ame- 
rican ;'  and  gravely  inquired  if  '  the  English  language  was  usually 
spoken  in  the  United  States.'  This  was  evidently  a  '  man  of  sub 
stance,'  and  he  had  just  been  complaining  of  the  wretched  state  of 
public  education  in  England !  I  seldom  confessed  that  I  was  any 
other  than  '  a  native  born  and  bred,'  but  whenever  I  did  plead  guilty 
of  being  an  American,  I  always  observed  an  expression  of  wonder, 
if  not  of  absolute  incredulity.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  but  it  is 
not  mor^  strange  than  true,  that  many  in  this  land  of  learning 
expect  to  see  in  an  *  American'  a  person  of  different  color,  habits, 
and  language,  from  themselves.  They  seem  to  apply  the  word 
American  only  to  the  aborigines  ;  and  the  descendants  of  those  who 
have  come  from  England,  Scotland,  or  other  European  countries, 
they  consider  as  still  belonging  to  his  '  father-land  ;'  and  the  mass 
of  people  in  England  have  the  most  vague  and  crude  notions  about 
matters  and  things  in  this  distant  republic.  Ten  to  one  you  may 
be  asked  what  state  Virginia  is  in,  or  if  there  are  '  many  Indians  in 
New-York,'  meaning  the  citt/.  One  good  lady  had  an  idea  that  the 
IndisDs  were  black,  and  that  they  were  the  same  as  our  present 
sjiavet  1     When  the  Americans,  in  Paris,  joined  the  English  residents 
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in  congratulaxing  the  king  on  his  escape  from  assassination,  one  of 
the  English  committee  proposed,  that  the  republicans  should  appear 
in  their  *  own  court  dress !'  One  would  think,  that  with  the  present 
facility  of  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  they  might  be 
better  informed  ;  but  it  is  certainly  the  fact,  that  in  the  present  1836, 
you  will  hear  blunders,  such  as  these  specimens,  from  five  persons 
out  of  eighty  in  England,  who  have  any  thing  to  say  concerning  the 
United  States. 


THE     WAVES. 


'  I  COULD  never  tire  of  gazing  upon  wave*.  Whether  watching  them  by  the  ■bore  of  an  inland 
lake,  as  they  roll  np,  in  haea  of  emerald,  to  the  reedy  marge,  or  listening  to  their  swelling  monotona, 
as  they  break  upon  the  long  sea-beach,  or  curl  into  white  foam  in  mid-ocean,  they  are  alike  bean- 
tiAU  and  inspiring  to  me.'  Litter  from  a  Frxbno. 

I. 

There  's  music  in  the  waves  by  day, 

When  lightsomcly  they  dance  along, 
And  in  their  wild  and  sunny  play, 

Awake  the  raptured  soul  to  song ; 
They  tell  of  childhood's  blessed  dreams, 

And  hopes  that  lit  youne  fancy's  eye, 
When  lifers  care-chequer*d  journey  seems 

Bright  as  the  sunbeam  in  the  sky. 

II. 

A  spell  is  on  the  waves  by  nieht, 

C;ommuning  with  the  spirit's  ear ; 
It  breathes  of  hopes  which  once  were  bright, 

Enshrouded  now  in  donbt  and  fear ; 
And,  blent  with  their  low  murmuring  swell, 

Come  whispering  unto  the  heart. 
Of  Him,  whose  voice  doth  ever  dwell 

Mid  scenes  from  busy  life  apart. 

III. 

But  most  at  twilight's  hush  I  love 

The  melting;  cadence  of  the  wave, 
Bringing  sweet  greetings  from  above. 

Of  friends  long  sundered  by  the  grave ; 
It  bids  me  love,  and  live  again 

O'er  fair  existence*  vernal  mom, 
Ere  sorrow  dim'd  one  hour  with  pain  — 

Ere  from  the  heart  one  tie  was  torn. 

IV, 

The  waves !— they  tell  of  boyhood's  dreams, 

And  joys  which  after  years  know  not ; 
Of  verdant  groves  and  Dabbling  streams. 

And  many  a  wcU-remember'd  spot ; 
And  with  their  gentle  music  come 

Fond  lonffings  to  the  weary  breast. 
For  Heaven^s  own  unembiiter'd  home — 

Of  pure  delight  and  ceaseleas  rest. 
Hanf^ri,  1837.  Z«uitu. 
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OLLAPODIANA. 


NyNBER  TWEWTV^ 


Whether  you  be  gentle  or  simple,  reader  —  wfaetber  poetical  or 
proee-enamored  —  you  have  been  free  from  any  inflictions  or  pro- 
ductions of  mine  —  whichsoever  you  may  please  to  call  them  —  any- 
time these  several  months.  If  the  omission  has  been  grievous,  you 
have  had  a  monition  that  your  life  is  not  all  sunshine,  many  things 
being  oft  anticipated,  which  come  not  to  hand  of  him  that  desireth 
them;  if  pleasing,  you  are  now  reminded,  that  pleasures  of  a  sublu- 
nary character  are  too  brief  to  have  long  uniform  continuance,  since 

*  diutumity  of  delight  is  a  dream,  and  folly  of  expectation.'  So  much 
for  prefatory  philosophy.  Plato,  when  he  paced  along  the  olive- 
walks,  beneath  the  groves  of  Academe,  or  listened  to  the  prattle  of 
shining  Grecian  streams  of  yore,  nexer  knew  what  it  was  to  meditate 
the  exordium  of  a  magazine  paper.  As  yet,  when  he  flourishedy 
'  editors  ^ud.  agents  of  periodicals'  never  took  prominent  parts  in  uni- 
versity processions,  with  toll-gate  keepers,  sea-serpents,  and  Ameri- 
can eagles,  as  was  jocosely  related  of  the  late  conflagratory  assem- 
blage in  the  edifice  of  Brown,  on  Pi*ovidence  Plantations. 

By  the  way,  I  laughed  extremely  at  the  piece  to  which  I  allude, 
which  was  full  of  delightsome  and  most  facetious  things,  right 
aptly  conceited.  It  was  an  imaginary  procession  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity, on  occasion  of  burning  all  the  literary  productions  of  the  students 
for  the  last  five  or  six  years.  Had  the  sacrificial  mandate  extended 
to  the  honorary  members  of  her  societies,  then  would  Ollapod  have 
been  obliged  to  be  present  with  his  offering  to  the  insatiate  ele- 
ments ;  and  with  '  survivors  of  the  Boston  massacre,  in  coaches,'  or 

*  superannuated  toll-keepers  of  the  Pawtucket  Turnpike,'  followed  in 
the  train  of  the  great  marine  visitor  at  Nahant,  or  that  supposed  bird, 
met  by  the  dreamer  (immortalized  by  the  muse  of  Sands)  who  sailed 
a-nigh  it  in  his  vision,  what  time  his  spectral  charger  waved  to  the 
breeze  of  midnight 


'  the  long,  long  tail,  that  fflorified 

That  glorious  auiniDl  s  hinder  side  !* 


I  'll  warrant  me  a  dozen  of  Burgundy,  with  all  olives  and  appur- 
tenances thereunto  properly  belonging,  that  this  same  humorous  de- 
scription gave  offence  to  those  who  support  the  dignity  of  a  time- 
honored  alma-mater.  But  they  must  have  laughed  in  their  sleeves  at 
the  witty  conception  of  it.  Yet  it  is  an  old  saying,  *  A  blow  with  a 
word  strikes  deeper  than  one  with  a  sword.'  *  Many  men,'  saith  the 
profound  old  Democritus,  Junior,  *  are  as  much  gauled  with  a  jest, 
a  pasquil,  satyre,  apologe^  epigram,  or  the  like,  as  with  any  misfor- 
tune whatever.  Princes  and  potentates,  that  are  otherwise  happy, 
and  hare  all  at  command,  secure  and  free,  are  grievously  vexed  with 
these  pasquilling  satyrs :  they  fear  a  railing  Aretine,  more  than  an 
enemy  in  the  field ;  which  made  most  princes  of  his  time,  aa  eofne 
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relate,  allow  him  a  liberal  pension,  that  he  should  not  tax  them  in  his 
satyrs.  The  gods  had  their  Momus,  Homer  his  Zoilus,  Achilles  his 
Thersites,  Philip  his  Demades :  the  Caesars  themselves  in  Rome 
were  commonly  taunted.  There  was  never  wanting  a  Petronius,  a 
Lucian,  in  those  times;  nor  will  be  a  Rabelais,  an  Euphormio,  a 
Boccalinus,  in  ours.  Adrian  the  Sixth,  pope,  was  so  highly  ofiended 
and  grievously  vexed  with  pasquils  at  Rome,  he  gave  command  that 
satyre  should  be  demolished  and  burned,  the  ashes  flung  into  the  river 
Tiber,  and  had  done  it  forthwith,  had  not  Ludovicus,  a  facete 
companion,  dissuaded  him  to  the  contrary,  by  telling  him  that 
pasquils  would  turn  to  frogs  in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  croak 
worse  and  louder  than  before.'  A  right  pithy  description  is  this,  of 
the  effect  of  wit  and  words. 


I  HAVE  sometimes  guffawed  immeasurably,  at  the  sharp  cuts  and 
ihrusts  not  seldom  indulged  in  by  the  current  writers  of  our  country, 
both  in  periodicals  and  newspapers.  Not  that  I  particularly  affect 
the  vapid  abortions  which  appear  in  each  department,  as  now  and 
then  they  must  inevitably  do  :  but  names  and  sources  might  readily 
be  mentioned  in  both,  whereat  the  general  lip  shall  curl  you  a  smile, 
as  if  by  intuition.  Our  magazines  have  a  goodly  sprinkling  of  the 
cheei*ful ;  and  in  dull  times,  one  can  but  wish  that  they  even  had 
more.  There  is  a  spirit  —  and  I  mentioned  but  now  the  name  of  its 
incarnate  habitation  —  which  has  gone  from  among  us,  no  more  to 
return.  Ah  rce  !  —  that  spirit !  It  was  stored  with  sublunary  lore  ; 
calm,  philosophical,  observant;  a  lens,  through  which  the  colors  of  a 
warm  heart,  full  of  genuine  philanthrophy  and  goodness,  shone  forth 
upon  the  world.  It  was  sportive  in  its  satire,  and  its  very  sadness 
was  cheerful.  Grasping  and  depicting  the  Great,  it  yet  ennobled 
and  beautified  the  Small.  Its  messengers  of  thought,  winged  and 
clothed  with  beautiful  plumage,  went  forth  in  the  world,  to  please  by 
their  changeableness,  or  to  impress  the  eye  of  fancy  with  their  en- 
during loveliness.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  Sands,  whose  light  was 
quenched  forever,  while  '  inditing  a  good  matter'  for  the  very  pages 
which  now  embody  this  feeble  tribute  to  his  genius.  I  well  re- 
member, when  I  first  approached  his  native  city,  after  his  death, 
how  thick-coming  were  the  associations  connected  with  his  memory, 
which  brought  the  tears  into  my  eyes.  The  distant  shades  of  Hobo- 
ken,  where  he  so  loved  to  wander ;  the  spreading  bay,  whereon  his 
*  rapt,  inspired'  eye  has  so  often  rested  ;  the  city,  towering  sleepily 
afar ;  the  fairy  hues  of  coming  twilight,  trembling  over  the  glassy 
Hudson,  sloop-bestrown  ;  the  half-silver,  half-emerald  shades,  blend- 
ing together  under  the  heights  of  Weehawken  —  these,  appealing  to 
^y  ^y^f  recalled  the  Lost  to  my  side.  I  looked  to  the  shore,  and 
there 

*  The  shadows  of  dq)arted  hours 
Hung  dim  upon  the  early  flowers; 
Even  in  their  sunshine  seemed  to  brood 
Something  more  deep  than  solitude.' 


•t 
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was  the  Earl  of  Wicklow,  then  rose,  and  made  a  studied  speech,  in 
which  there  were  far  more  words  than  ideas,  against  appropriations 
for  a  charity-school  in  Ireland,  which  he  alleged  was  under  Catholic 
influence.  Some  one  at  the  door  announced, '  My  luds  1  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Commons !'  and  on  each  repetition  of  this,  the 
chancellor,  poor  man,  had  to  leave  his  seat  and  come  down  the  hall 
with  a  bag,  which  they  call  the  purse,  to  receive  the  '  message.'  One 
of  the  prelates  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter)  rose  and  supported  the  Earl 
of  Wicklow's  motion ;  and  then  presented  petitions  from  manufac- 
turing districts,  praying  for  interference  in  behalf  of  the  children  em- 
ployed in  factories,  who  were  often  required  to  work  twenty  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  were  otherwise  ill-treated.  The  bishop 
made  some  remarkable  statements  in  the  course  of  his  appeal,  which 
was  manly  and  sensible ;  and  I  observed  Melbourne,  the  minister, 
who  is  a  niU-sized,  elderly  man,  leave  his  seat  and  whisper  some- 
body, and  then  return  with  a  point-blank  contradiction  to  one  of  the 
bishop's  assertions,  which  of  course  produced  a  rejoinder. 

When  I  re-visited  the  house  on  the  17th,  the  Marquis  of  London- 
derry had  the  floor.  My  object  was  to  see  Wellington.  '  Pray  is  he 
here  V  *  Yes  ;  do  n't  you  see  his  nose  ]'  Ah,  there  's  no  mistaking 
the  duke.  There  he  sits,  between  the  dandy-exquisite-moustached- 
tory-Duke  of  Cumberland  (the  king's  brother)  and  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
the  intellectual  giant  of  the  house,  the  ablest  peer  of  them  all,  and 
the  best  orator,  perhaps  the  only  orator,  among  them.  '  He  is  an 
extraordinary  man,  that,'  said  my  neighbor.  '  No  doubt,'  thought  I. 
*  His  father  was  a  native  of  our  own  Boston/  *  That  tall  man,  with 
a  short  neck,  and  black  hair,  is  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  he  in  the 
rear,  the  Earl  of  Devon,  all  tories  — '  birds  of  a  feather.' '  Brougham 
18  not  here ;  he  appears  to  have  retired  of  late  from  public  life. 
But  hush  !  The  duke  is  going  to  speak  !  Lo !  the  great  captain, 
who  is  at  once  two  dukes,  (Spanish  and  English,)  a  prince,  (of  Bel- 
gium^) two  marquisses,  three  generals,  a  ^field-marshal,  four  or  five 
ex-nremiers,  knight  of  the  garter,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford, ^Constable  of  the  Tower,  and  filling  I  know  not  how  many 
other  stations  ;  the  conqueror  of  Napoleon  ;  the  commander  of  three 
great  armies  ;  the  leader  at  the  ball  of  Brussels,  when 

*  There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry ;' 

this  famous  great-little  man  rose  to  speak.     And  he  spoke  '  pretty 
well,  considering.'     He  hesitates  and  stutters  at  times,  but  when  he 

SitB  warm  with  his  subject,  as  he  is  now,  he  waxes  quite  eloquent, 
e  is  evidently  listened  to  vdth  much  deference  and  attention.    They 
have  not  forgotten  Waterloo. 


I  USUALLY  attend  church  on  Sunday  afternoons  at  Westminster 
Abbey.  I  love  to  go  there.  One  can  read  sermons  on  the  walls. 
The  very  tombs  discourse  history,  poetry,  and  philosophy.  The 
verbal  preachers  are  usually  sufficiently  dull.  Among  others,  I  have 
heard  ue  Bishops  of  Hereford*  Chesteri  and  Exeter ;  and  (in  his 
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own  church)  the  Rev.  George  Croly,  the  poet,  author  of  'Sala- 
thiel/  Croly  is^a  man  of  fifty,  or  thereabout,  a  high  tory,  and  distin- 
guished for  his  eloquence  ;  but  according  to  my  humble  opinion, 
neither  of  these  great  guns  will  compare  with  our  Dr.  H as  pul- 
pit orators.  But  there  is  something  impressive  in  the  church  service 
m  such  a  place  as  this  venerable  abbey.  Here  you  may  sit  within 
a  few  steps  of  the  spot  where  sleep  the  mortal  remains  of  the  royal 
Edwards,  Henrys,  Richards,  of  old  ;  the  knights  of  chivalry  repose 
at  your  feet ;  from  the  valiant  deeds  of  the  Black  Prince,  the  bloody 
career  of  the  monster  Gloucester,  the  mad  pranks  of  FalstafTs 
dearly  beloved  '  Hal,'  the  brilliant  court  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  woes 
of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart,  your  thoughts  turn,  on  a  glance  at 
other  tablets,  to  the  lofty  strains  of  him  who  sung  of 

*  Things  invisible  to  mortal  sight,' 

and  to  the  splendid  creations  of  the  Bard  of  Avon ;  the  epitaphs  of 
the  time-honored  Chaucer ;  '  O  Rare  Ben  Johnson  ;'  and  the  whole 
host  of  poets,  statesmen,  and  philosophers  —  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tude in  English  literature  —  meet  your  eye  on  every  side ;  and  while 
you  are  so  forcibly  reminded  that 

*  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  w^th  ere  gave, 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour  — 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave  ;* 

the  rich,  full  notes  of  the  organ,  softened  by  the  voices  of  the  juve- 
nile choir,  are  echoed  through  the  lofty  and  venerable  arches,  as  they 
chant  in  harmonious  chorus  : 

'  Glory  be  to  Grod  on  high  !—  on  earth  peace,  and  good  will  toward  men !' 


Windsor  Castle,  July  11.  —  At  the  'White  Horse  Cellar,* 
Piccadilly,  I  perched  myself  on  a  Windsor  coach,  and  off  we  rattled 
by  Apsley  House,  Hyde-Park,  and  Kensington  Gardens,  our  coachee 
skilfully  threading  his  way  between  the  innumerable  omnibuses  and 
other  vehicles  which  ply  between  the  modem  Babel  and  the  hundred- 
and-one  villages  in  its  environs.  We  passed  throueh  Kensington, 
Kingsbridee,  Hounslow,  Brentford,  Hammersmith,  ICiew,  Tumham 
Green,  and  a  series  of  gardens  between.  The  castle  is  first  seen 
from  the  road,  crowning  an  elevation  about  three  miles  distant,  on 
the  left ;  the  coach  makes  a  short  turn  through  the  town  of  Eton, 
where  is  the  celebrated  school,  or  college,  in  which  noblemen  are 
proud  to  have  been  educated ;  and  with  a  glance  at  its  curious  Gi>- 
thic  chapel,  we  crossed  a  bridge  over  the  Thames,  and  were  at  once 
in  the  respectable  old  town  of  Windsor,  where  there  are  no  doubt 
as  many  '  merry  wives'  as  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare  and  sweet 
Anne  Page.  There  are  several  approaches  to  the  castle,  the  chief 
one  being  from  the  Great  Park ;  but  the  public  are  admitted  only  on 
the  side  of  the  tovm,  through  the  two  '  outer  walls,'  each  of  which 
are  well  flanked  with  towers  of  stone.  The  castle  itself  covers  aa 
much  space  as  a  small  village,  and  a  novice  is  somewhat  puzzled  in 
its  labyrinths  of  arches,  donjons,  inner  and  outer  walla^  ta^^T%^^afii!^ 
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Sands  was  a  lover  of  nature,  with  an  affection  *  passing  the  love 
of  women  ;*  and  he  entered  into  the  very  heart  of  her  mysteries. 
Lately,  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  a  scene  which  he  has  depainted,  in 
one  of  those  quiet,  rich,  and  nohle  sketches,  which  have  gained  such 
celebrity  to  his  pen.     It  was  the  Catskills. 


It  fell  on  a  day,  when  the  guns  and  thunder  of  artillery  proclaimed, 
according  to  the  Fourth-of- July  orators,  *  the  birth-day  of  freedom,*  that 
we  made  our  way  from  the  crowded  city,  to  the  majestic  craft  that 
was  to  convey  us  up  the  Hudson.  What  a  contrast  did  the  embarka- 
tion scene  present  to  the  tranquil  Delaware,  and  the  calm,  sweet  city 
of  fraternal  affection  !  Thousands  of  garish  pennons  were  abroad 
on  the  gale ;  the  winds,  as  thev  surged  along  on  their  viewless  wings, 
were  heavy  with  the  sound  of  cannon,  the  rolling  h£  chariot-wheels, 
and  the  shouts  of  multitudes.  To  me,  it  is  an  edifying  and  a  thought- 
inspiring  sight,  to  look  from  the  promenade-deck .  of  a  receding 
steamer  upon  a  city,  as  it  glides  into  distance.  The  airy  heights, 
dwelling-crowned,  around  ;  the  craft  going  to  and  fro  ;  the  thousand 
destinations  of  the  throngs  that  fill  them ;  the  hopes  and  fears  that 
impel  them.  Some  are  on  errands  of  business ;  some,  on  those  of 
pleasure  : 

'  For  every  man  hath  business,  and  desire, 
Such  as  It  is.' 

Yonder  a  gay  ship,  her  sails  filled  with  air  and  sunshine,  hastens 
through  the  Narrows.  She  is  a  packet,  outward  bound.  We  see 
her  as  she  goes.  Within  her  are  hearts  sighing  to  leave  their 
native  land  ;  from  tearful  eyes  there  extends  the  level  of  the  tele- 
scope which  brings  the  distant  near  ;  and  at  some  upper  casement 
in  the  town,  a  trembling  hand  waves  the  white  'kerchief,  still  de- 
scried ;  at  last  it  trembles  into  a  glimmer  \  the  ocean  haze  rises 
between,  and  the  bosom  which  it  cheered  goes  below  to  heave  writh 
the  nausea  marina^  and  feel  the  benefits  of  an  attentive  steward. 


It  is  beautiful  to  ascend  the  Hudson,  on  the  birth-day  christened  as 
aforesaid.  On  every  green  point  where  the  breeze  rustics  the 
foliage,  and  around  which  the  crystal  waters  roll,  you  may  see  the 
grim  ordnance,  belching  forth  its  thunder-clap  and  grass-wadding  ; 
the  brave  oflicers  and  *  marshals  of  the  day,*  sporting  their  emblems  of 
immortal  glory  ;  the  urchins,  with  chequered  pantaloons,  and  collars 
turned  over  their  coats,  their  tender  hearts  and  warm  imaginations 
excited  and  wild  with  the  grandeur  of  the  scene ;  and  as  you  pass 
some  beautiful  town,  you  may  see  the  stars  and  stripes  waving  Irom 
an  eminence,  near  the  meeting-house  or  town-hall ;  and  as  you  pass 
the  line  of  a  street  which  tends  to  the  river,  you  may  eke  observe 
'the  orator  of  the  day,'  with  his  roll  of  patriotism  and  eloquence 
in  his  hand,  marching  sublimely  onward,  behind  prancing  chargers, 
heroes  in  gay  attire,  meditating  death  to  any  possible  foes  of  the 
country,  on  any  future  battailous  emergency ;  and  sustained  and 
soothed  (he,  the  orator,)  by  the  brattling  of  brass  boms,  and  the  roll 
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of  the  stirring  drums  behind  him  ;  the  ladies,  meanwhile  -—  God  bless 
them  !  — looking  neat  and  cheerful  at  the  windows,  or  in- the  streets. 
Then  for  the  tounst  to  see  the  places  in  such  a  transit,  hallowed  in 
his  country ^s  history ;  the  old  head-quarters  of  Washington,  aa  at 
Newburgh,  above  whose  humble  roof,  near  which  one  tall  and  solitary 
Lombard  waved  and  whispered  moumfhlly  in  the  air,  there  streamed 
a  faded  red  banner,  that  had  caught  the  roll  of  the  war-drum  in  the 
revolution,  and  rustled  its  folds  more  quickly  at  the  gun-peals  that 
sent  an  iron  storm  into  invading  breasts  !  And  then,  to  think  that 
millions  on  millions,  in  *  many  a  lovely  valley  out  of  sight,'  in  states, 
and  territories  stretching  to  the  flowery  prairies,  and  where  the  set- 
ting sun  flames  along  the  far  mountains  of  the  west,  the  same  an- 
thems were  ascending ;  the  same  glorious  love  of  country  inculcated ) 
it  is  a  train  of  thought  ennobling  —  pure  —  imperishable  !  Then  it 
is,  that  the  mind  has  visions  which  no  vocabulary  can  clothe  and 
wreak  upon  expression  ;  when  the  faculties  ache  with  that  indescri-^ 
bable  blending  of  love,  hope,  and  pride,  such  as  was  faintly  shadowed 
by  the  minstrel,  when  he  sang : 

'Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  V 


Presupposing  that  a  man  is  possessed  of  a  soul,  it  is  my  belief  that 
he  cannot  traverse  the  Hudson,  even  if  it  be  for  the  hundredth  time, 
without  new  and  delicious  sensations.  The  noble  shores,  now 
broken  into  sweet  and  solemn  vistas,  until  they  become  steeped 
in  romance  —  the  capacious  bays  —  the  swelling  sails  —  the  crait  of 
all  sorts,  hastening  to  and  fro  —  all  are  impressive  and  beautiful. 
You  have  such  a  variety  of  steamer-life  about  you,  too  —  that  is  the 
best  of  it  —  odd  congregations  of  character.  Yonder  stands,  look- 
ing at  the  shores,  and  now  and  then  at  his  watch,  a  man  who,  by  his 
look,  should  be  a  divine.  He  hath  a  white  cravat  around  his  neck, 
tied  behind,  vrith  extreme  closeness,  at  *  the  precise  point  betwixt 
ornament  and  strangulation.'  He  proceedeth  to  the  bow  of  the  boat 
to  look  to  his  luggage.  Such  an  one  I  saw ;  and  he  was  accosted, 
somewhat  abruptly,  by  a  clock-pedlar,  who  had  been  whittling  a  pine 
shrub,  tiear  the  taffrail,  (and  whistling  the  sublime  national  song  of 
Yankee  Doodle  —  that  most  dignified  effiiaion)  —  and  who  bespake 
him  thus  :  *  Square,  you  don't  know  nawthing  about  that  youg  wo- 
man, yender,  do  ye  ]  —  with  that  lay-lock  dress  on  to  her  —  do  ye  ]' 
'  No,'  replied  the  ambassador  for  the  high  court  above,  ^  I  do  not ; 
and  I  wonder  at  your  asking  me  such  a  question.' 

'  Why,  I  axed  you,  'cause  I  seen  you  a-looking  at  her  yourself; 
and  'cause  I  think  she  's  blamenation  elegiut !' 

*  That 's  enough,  my  friend ;  you  had  better  run  along,'  waa  the 
august  reply  ;  and  the  colloquy  ended. 


Paused  for  a  moment  at  Rhinebeck,  to  release  a  passenger  in  a 
small  boat,  let  down  amid  the  agitated  foam  at  tiie  steamePs  side. 
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How  sad,  that  the  heauty  of  a  landscape  should  be  stained  by  the 
memories  of  death  !  Here  once  lived,  drinking  the  spirit  of  golden 
youthful  hours,  and  rejoicing  in  existence;  a  warm  and  devoted 
friend,  now  alas  !  no  more  —  John  Rudolph  Sutermeister.  The 
pestilence,  for  such  it  was,  swept  him  from  being,  in  the  pride  of 
bis  intellect,  and  the  full  flush  of  his  manhood.  As  I  surveyed  the 
place  where  he  had  embarked  for  the  last  time  for  the  metropolis, 
m  whose  romantic  suburbs  his  bones  were  so  soon  to  lie,  the  illu- 
sion,  as  it  were  of  a  dream,  came  over  me,  and  I  almost  fancied  I 
could  see  him  coming  on  board.  I  thought  of  the  many  pleasant 
hours  we  had' consumed  together,  in  walks  where  romance  and  early 
friendship  sanctified  the  groves,  as  the  red  sun,  tinting  the  lake,  and 
closing  the  flowers,  and  beautifying  the  tender  woodlands  of  spring, 
went  down  behind  the  cedars  of  the  west,  in  a  sea  of  gold,  and 
crimson,  and  purple.  Those  were  blessed  hours ;  moments  when 
the  enthusiasm',  the  glowing  hopes,  the  far-reaching  thoughts,  which 
take  to  themselves  the  wings  ot  the  eagle,  and  soar  into  the  myste- 
ries of  unborn  years,  coloring  the  future  from  the  gorgeous  prism 
of  the  imagination,  all  were  ours.  How,  at  that  point  of  reminis- 
cence, did  they  throng  back  to  my  experience  and  my  view !  I  fan- 
cied that  my  friend  was  by  my  side,  his  arm  in  mine ;  and  a 
voice,  like  the  tones  of  a  spirit,  seemed  breathing  in  my  ear  : 

*  Yet  what  binds  us,  friend  to  friend, 
But  that  soul  with  soul  can  blend  7 
Soul-like  were  those  hours  of  yore — 
Let  us  walk  in  soul  once  more.' 

Poor  Shade !  He  seemed  ever  to  have  a  presentiment  of  his 
coming  and  early  doom ;  and  his  prophetic  vision  ofien  pierced  the 
future,  in  lines  akin  to  the  solemn  stanzas  which  close  his  beautiful 
'  Night  Thoughts :' 

*  When  high  in  beayen  the  moon  careers, 
She  lights  the  fountain  of  youns  tears ; 

Her  ray  plays  on  the  fevered  brow ; 
Plays  on  the  cncek  now  bright  no  more  — 

Plavs  on  the  withered  almond  bough, 
Which  once  the  man  of  sorrow  wore ! 

«  «  «  « 

'  Behold  this  elm  on  which  I  lean, 

Meet  emblem  of  my  cruel  fate ; 
But  yestermom,  its  leaves  were  green  — 

Now  it  lies  low  and  desolate ! 
The  dew  which  bathes  each  faded  leaf^ 
Doth  also  bathe  my  brow  of  grief. 
Alas!  the  dews  of  death  too  soon 

Will  gather  o'er  my  dreamless  sleep ; 
And  thou  wilt  beam,  O  pensive  moon, 

Where  love  should  mourn,  and  friends  should  weep !' 

But  he  was  translated  to  an  early  paradise,  by  the  kind  flat  of 
a  benevolent  God.  Pure  in  heart,  fresh  and  warm  in  his  aflec- 
tions,  he  loved  to  live,  because  he  lived  to  love ;  and  he  is  now  in 
that  better  country, 

*  Where  light  doth  glance  on  manv  a  crown, 
From  sum  that  never  more  go  down.' 
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He  had  a  lan^id  but  not  unpleasing  melancholy  about  his  life^ 
which  entered  into  his  verse,  and  moaned  from  every  vibration  of 
his  excelling  lyre.  How  beautiful  —  how  touching  —  how  mourn* 
fill,  are  these  bodings  in  his  song : 


'  Give  not  to  me  the  wreath  of  green  >- 

The  blooming  vase  of  flowers ; 
They  breathe  of  joy  that  once. hath  been-" 

Of  gone  and  fiaded  hoiira. 
I  cannot  love  the  rose ;  though  rich, 

Its  beauty  will  not  last ; 
Give  me,  on !  give  the  bloom,  o'er  which 

The  early  bufiht  hath  passed : 
The  yellow  buds  —  give  them  to  rest 
On  my  cold  brow  and  joyless  breast, 

Where  life  is  failing  nist. 

*  Take  far  from  me  the  wine-cup  bright, 

In  hours  of  revelry ; 
It  suits  glad  brows,  and  bosoms  light  — 

It  is  not  meet  for  me; 
Oh !  I  can  pledee  the  heart  no  more, 

I  pledffea  in  days  eone  by } 
Sorrow  nath  touch'd  my  bosom's  cora^ 

And  I  am  left  to  die  z 
Give  me  to  drink  of  Lethe's  wave  -^ 
Give  me  the  lone  and  silent  grave; 

O'er  which  the  night-wincb  sign ! 

*  Wake  not,  upon  my  tuneless  ear. 

Soft  music's  stealing  strain : 
It  cannot  soothe,  it  cannot  cheer, 

This  anguish'a  heart  again  i 
But  place  th'  aeolian  harp  upon 

The  tomb  of  her  I  love ; 
There,  when  heaven  shrouds  the  dying  son, 

My  weary  steps  will  rove ; 
As  o  er  its  chords  night  pours  its  breath. 
To  list  the  serenade  of  death. 

Her  silent  bourne  above  J 

*Give  me  to  seek  that  lonely  tomb. 

Where  sleeps  the  sainted  dead, 
Now  the  pale  night-fall  throws  its  gloom  . 

Upon  her  narrow  bed ; 
There,  while  the  winds  which  sweep  along 

O'er  the  harp-etrings  are  driven, 
And  the  funereal  soul  of  song 

Upon  the  air  is  given, 
Oh !  let  my  faint  and  parting  breath 
Be  mineleid  with  that  song  of  death. 

And  flee  with  it  to  heaven !' 


One  picks  up  a  marvellous  degree  of  gratuitous  and  most  novel 
information,  from  the  miscellaneous  people  who  pass  hither  and 
thither  in  steam-craft.  Bits  of  knowledge  strike  you  unaware ;  and 
if  you  believe  it,  you  will  be  a  much  wiser  man,  when  you  greet  the 
morrow  mom  afler  a  day's  travel.  For  example,  when  we  bad 
passed  the  shadowy  highlands,  and  the  Catskills  were  seen  heaving 
their  broad  blue  shoulders  against  the  brilliant  horizon,  a  man  with 
a  pot-belly,  in  a  round-about,  with  a  bell-crowned  hat,  over  which 
was  drawn  a  green  oil-skin,  shading  his  tallowy  cheeks,  and  most 
rubicund  nose^^  approached  my  side,  and  interrupted  my  reverla^  b^ 
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volunteering  some  intelligence.  *  Them  is  very  respectable  moun- 
tains,' he  said,  *but  a  man  don't  know  nothin'  about  articles  of  that 
kind,  unless  he  sees  the  tower  of  Scotland.  I  am  not,  as  you  may 
likely  be  about  to  inquire,  a  naty  ve  of  that  country ;  but  1  have 
saw  friends  which  has  been  there  ;  and  furthermore,  the  mountains 
there  was  all  named  after  relations  of  mine,  by  the  mother's  side. 
At  present,  all  them  elewated  sections  of  country  is  nick-named. 
Now  the  name  of  Ben.  Lomond  has  been  curtailed  into  an  abbrevia- 
tion. That  hill  was  named  after  an  uncle  of  my  grandfather's,  Ben- 
jamin Lomond.  Ben.  Nevis  was  a  brother  of  my  grandmother's, 
who  had  the  same  given  name ;  and  a  better  man  than  Benjamin 
Nevis  never  broke  bread,  or  got  up  in  the  morning.  From  all 
accounts,  he  was  considVable  wealthy,  at  onetime;  though  I've 
hear*n  tell  since,  that  he  was  a  busted  man.  But  just  to  think  of  all 
them  perversions  !  Is  n't  it  'orrid  V  With  this  and  other  information 
did  this  glorious  volunteer  in  history  break  in  upon  my  musings;  and 
when  he  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  clattered  away,  he  left  me  with 
an  impression  of  his  visage  in  my  mind  akin  to  that  which  the  fat 
knight  entertained  of  Bardolph  :  '  Thou  art  our  admiral ;  thou 
bearest  the  lantern  in  the  nose  of  thee  ;  thou  art  the  knight  of  the 
burning  lamp.  I  never  see  thy  face,  but  I  think  of  hell-fire,  and 
Dives,  that  lived  in  purple ;  for  there  he  is  in  his  robes,  burning, 
burning.' 


You  would  scarcely  think,  arrived  at  Catskill  Landing,  on  the 
Hudson,  just  before  you  enter  the  coach  which  conveys  you  to  the 
mountain,  that  any  extraordinary  prospect  was  about  to  open  upon 
your  vision.  True,  as  when  on  the  water,  the  great  cloud  presence 
looms  afar;  yet  there  is  a  long  level  country  between  it  and  you; 
and  it  is  too  early  in  the  day  to  drink  in  the  grandeur  of  the  scene. 
You  are  content  with  watching  the  complex  operations  of  that 
aquatic  and  equestrian  mystery,  a  horse-boat,  which  plies  from  the 
humble  tavern  at  the  water's  edge  to  the  otlier  shore  of  the  Hud- 
son. The  animals  give  a  consumptive  wheeze,  as  they  start,  stretch- 
ing out  their  long  necks,  indulging  in  faint  recollections  of  that 
happy  juvenescence,  when  they  wasted  the  hours  of  their  coldiood 
in  pastures  of  clover,  and  moving  with  a  kind  of  unambitious  sprawl, 
as  if  they  cared  but  little  whether  they  stood  or  fell ;  a  turn  of  mind 
which  induces  them  to  stir  their  forward  legs  more  glibly  than  those 
in  the  opposite  quarter,  quickening  the  former  from  pride,  and  *  con- 
tracting the  latter  from  motives  of  decency.*  This  is  said  to  be  their 
philosophy ;  and  they  act  upon  it  with  a  religious  devotion,  *  worthy 
a  better  cause.' 


As  you  move  along  from  the  landing,  by  pleasant  and  quiet  waters, 
and  through  scenes  of  pastoral  tranquillity,  you  seem  to  be  threading 
a  road  which  leads  through  a  peaceful  and  variegated  plain.  You 
lose  the  memory  of  the  highlands  and  the  river,  in  the  thought  that 
you  are  taking  a  journey  into  a  country  as  level  as  the  lowliest  land 
in  Jersey.     Sometimes,  the  mountains,  as  you  turn  a  point  of  the  road. 
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appear  afar ;  but  *  are  they  clouds,  or  are  they  not  V  By  the  mass, 
you  shall  harilly  tell.  Meantime,  you  are  a  j^^am-traveller  —  a  qiijat 
man.  All  at  once  you  are  wheeled  upon  a  vernal  theatre,  some  fire 
or  six  miles  in  width,  at  whose  extremity  the  bases  of  the  Catskills 
'gin  to  rise.  How  impressive  the  westering  sunshine,  sifting  itself  down 
the  mighty  ravines  and  hollows,  and  tinting  the  far-off  summits  with 
aerial  light !  How  majestic  yet  soft  the  gradations  from  the  ponde- 
rous grandeur  of  the  formation,  up  —  up  —  to  the  giddy  and  delicate 
shadowings,  which  dimly  veil  and  sanctify  their  tops,  as  '  sacristies 
of  nature,'  where  the  cedar  rocks  to  the  wind,  and  the  screaming 
eagle  snaps  his  mandibles,  as  he  sweeps  a  circuit  of  miles  with  one 
full  impulse  of  his  glorious  wing !  Contrasting  the  roughness  of  the 
basis  with  the  printed  beauty  of  the  iris-hued  and  skiey  ultimatum, 
I  could  not  but  deem  that  the  bard  of  '  Thanatopsis'  had  well 
applied  to  the  Catskills  those  happy  lines  wherein  he  apostrophizes 
the  famous  heights  of  Europe  : 

'  Your  peaka  are  beautiful,  ye  Appenines, 

In  the  soft  light  of  your  serenest  skies; 
From  the  broad  highland  region,  dark  with  pinea^ 
Fair  as  the  hills  of  paradise,  ye  rise  !' 


Be  not  too  eager,  as  you  take  the  first  «tage  of  the  mountain,  to 
look  about  you ;  especially,  be  not  anxious  to  look  ttfar.  Now  and 
then,  it  is  true,  as  the  coach  turns,  you  cannot  choose  but  see  a  land- 
scape, to  the  south  and  e^At,  farther  off"  than  you  ever  saw  one  before, 
broken  up  into  a  thousand  vistas  ;  but  look  you  at  them  with  a  sleepy, 
sidelong  eye,  to  the  end  that  you  may  finally  receive  from  ths  Plat- 
form the  full  glory  of  the  final  view.  In  the  mean  time,  there  is 
enough  directly  about  you  to  employ  all  your  eyes,  if  you  had  the 
ocular  endowments  of  an  Argus.  Huge  rocks,  that  might  have  been 
sent  from  warring  Titans,  decked  with  moss,  overhung  with  rug- 
ged shrubbery,  and  cooling  the  springs  that  trickle  from  beneath 
them  gloom  beside  the  way;  vast  chasms,  which  your  coach  shall  some- 
times seem  to  overhang,  yawn  on  the  left ;  the  pine  and  cedar- 
scented  air  comes  freely  and  sweetly  from  the  brown  bosom  of  the 
woods ;  until,  one  high  ascent  attained,  a  level  for  a  while  succeeds, 
and  your  smoking  horses  rest,  while,  with  expanding  nostril,  you 
drink  in  the  rarer  and  yet  rarer  air ;  a  stillness  like  the  peace  of 
Eden,  (broken  only  by  the  whisper  of  leaves,  the  faint  chant  of  em- 
bowered birds,  or  the  distant  notes  that  come  *  mellowed  and  min- 
gling from  the  vale  below,')  hangs  at  the  portal  of  your  ear.  It  is  a 
time  to  be  still  —  to  be  contemplative  —  to  hear  no  voice  but  your 
own  ejaculations,  or  those  of  one  who  will  share  and  heighten  your 
enjoyment,  by  partaking  it  in  peace,  and  as  one  with  you,  yet  alone. 


Passing  the  ravine,  where  the  immortal  Rip  Van  Winkle  played 
his  game  of  nine-pins  with  the  wizards  of  that  neighborhood,  and 
quafied  huge  draughts  of  those  bewildering  flagons,  which  made  him 
sleep  for  years,  I  flung  myself  impatiently  from  the  '  quarter-deck' 
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of  the  postillion  whose  place  I  had  shared;  I  grasped  that  goodly  globe 
of  gold  and  ivory  which  heads  my  customary  cane  —  the  present  of 
*  My  Hon.  friend'  S ,  and  which  once  drew  into  itself  the  suste- 
nance of  life  from  that  hallowed  mound  which  guards  the  dust  of 
Washington — and  pushed  gaily  on,  determined  to  pause  not,  until 
my  weary  feet  stood  on  the  Platform.  The  road  was  smooth  and  good ; 
the  air  refreshing  and  pure,  beyond  description.  The  lungs  play 
there  without  an  effort ;  it  is  a  luxury  to  breathe.  How  holy  was 
the  stillness !  Not  a  sound  invaded  the  solemn  air ;  it  was  like 
inhaling  the  sanctity  of 'the  empyrean.  The  forest  tops  soon  began 
to  stir  with  a  mighty  wind.  I  looked,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  road 
there  were  trees  whose  branches  had  been  broken,  as  if  by  the  wings 
0^  some  rushing  tempest.     It  was  the  havoc  of  winter  snows. 


There  is  a  wonderful  deception  in  the  approach  to  the  Mountain- 
House,  which,  when  discovered,  will  strike  the  traveller  with  amaze- 
ment. At  one  point  of  the  road,  where  the  mansion  which  is  to  termi- 
nate your  pilgrimage  heaves  its  white  form  in  view,  (you  have  seen 
it  from  the  river  for  nearly  half  a  day,)  it  seems  not  farther  than  a 
hundred  rods,  and  hangs  apparently  on  the  verge  of  a  stupendous 
crag  over  your  head ;  the  road  turns  again,  it  is  out  of  sight,  and  the 
summits,  near  its  locus  in  quo,  are  nearly  three  miles  off.  The  effect 
is  wonderful.     The  mountain  is  growing  upon  you, 

I  continued  to  ascend,  slowly,  but  with  patient  steps,  and  with  a 
flow  of  spirit  which  I  cannot  describe.  Looking  occasionally  to 
the  east,  I  saw  a  line  of  such  parti-colored  clouds,  (as  then  I  deemed 
them,)  yellow,  green,  and  purple,  silyer-laced,  and  violet-bordered, 
that  it  meseemed  I  never  viewed  the  like  kaleidoscopic  present- 
ments. AH  this  time,  I  wondered  that  I  had  seen  no  land  for  many 
a  weary  mile. 

Hill  after  hill,  mere  ridges  of  the  mountain,  was  attained  —  sum- 
mit after  summit  surmounted  —  and  yet  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
house  was  as  far  off  as  ever.  Finally  it  appeared,  and  a-nigh ;  to  me 
the  '  earth's  one  sanctuary.'  I  reached  it ;  my  name  was  on  the  book ; 
the  queries  of  the  publican,  as  to  '  how  many  coach-loads  were 
behind,'  (symptoms  of  a  yearning  for  the  almighty  dollar,  even  in 
this  holy  of  nature's  holies)  were  answered,  and  I  stood  on  the  Platform. 


Good  Reader  !  —  expect  me  not  to  describe  the  indescribable.  I 
feel  now,  while  memory  is  busy  in  my  brain,  in  the  silence  of  my 
library,  calling  up  that  vision  to  my  mind,  much  as  I  did  when  I 
leaned  upon  my  staff  before  that  omnipotent  picture,  and  looked 
abroad  upon  its  God-written  magnitude.  It  was  a  vast  and  change- 
ful, a  majestic,  an  interminable  landscape;  a  fairy,  grand,  and  deli- 
cately-colored scene,  with  rivers  for  its  lines  of  reflection;  with 
highlands  and  the  vales  of  states  for  its  shadovnngs,  and  far-off  moun- 
tains for  its  frame.  Those  parti-colored  and  varying  clouds  I  fancied 
I  had  seen  as  I  ascended,  were  but  portions  of  the  scene.  All  colors 
of  the  rainbow  —  all  softness  of  harvest-field,  and  forest,  and  distant 
(cities,  an4  Uxe  towns  that  simply  dotted  the  Hudson  —  and  far  beyond 
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where  that  noble  river,  diminished  to  a  brooklet,  rolled  its  waters, 
there  opened  mountain  after  mountain,  vale  after  vale,  state  after 
state,  heaved  against  the  horizon,  to  the  north-east  and  south,  in  im- 
pressive and  sublime  conftision  ;  while  still  beyond,  in  undulating 
ridges,  filled  with  all  hues  of  light  and  shade,  coquetting  with  the 
cloud,  rolled  the  rock-ribbed  and  ancient  frame  of  this  dim  diorama. 
As  the  sun  went  down,  the  houses  and  cities  diminished  to  dots ; 
the  evening  guns  of  the  national  anniversary  came  booming  up  from 
the  valley  of  the  Hudson ;  the  bonfires  blazed  along  the  peaks  of 
distant  mountains,  and  from  the  suburbs  of  countless  villages  along 
the  river ;  while  in  the  dim  twilight, 

'  From  coast  to  coast,  and  from  town  to  town, 
You  could  see  all  the  white  sails  gleamini;  down.' 

The  steam-boats,  hastening  to  and  fro,  vomited  their  fires  upon  the 
air,  and  the  circuit  of  unnumbered  miles  sent  up  its  sights  and  sounds, 
from  the  region  below,  over  which  the  vast  shadows  of  the  moun- 
tains were  stealinor. 

Just  before  the  sun  dropped  behind  the  west,  his  slant  beams 
poured  over  the  south  mountain,  and  fell  upon  a  wide  sea  of  feathery 
clouds,  which  were  sweeping  midway  along  its  form,  obscuring  the 
vale  below.  I  sought  an  eminence  in  the  neighborhood,  and  with 
the  sun  at  my  back,  saw  a  giant  form  depicted  in  a  misty  halo  on  the 
clouds  below.  He  was  identified  —  msubstantial  but  extensive 
Shape  !  I  stretched  forth  my  hand,  and  the  giant  spectre  waved  his 
shadowy  arm  over  the  whole  county  of  Dutchess,  through  the  misty 
atmosphere;  while  just  at  his  supernatural  coat-tail,  a  shower  of 
light  played  upon  the  highlands,  verging  toward  West  Point,  on  the 
river/  which  are  to  the  eye,  from  the  Mountain-House,  level  slips  of 
shore,  that  seem  scarce  so  gross  as  knolls  of  the  smallest  size. 


Op  the  grandeur  of  the  Catskills  at  sunrise;  of  the  patriotic 
blazon  which  our  bonfire  made  on  the  Fourth,  at  evening ;  of  the 
Falls,  and  certain  pecuniary  trickeries  connected  with  their  grim 
majesty,  and  a  general  digest  of  the  stupendous  scene,  shall  these 
not  be  discoursed  hereafter,  and  in  truthful  wise  1  Yea,  reader, 
verily,  and  from  the  note-book  of  thine,  faithful  to  the  end, 

Ollapoo. 


TOTHENEWMOON. 

Faib  gem  on  the  dark  brow  of  night, 
Fancy  springs  up,  exulting,  to  greet  thee ; 

But  purer  than  thine  is  the  light 
Of  the  eye  smiling  gladly  to  meet  me. 

It  is  glowing  —  thy  crescent,  late  pale. 

Is  glowing,  like  spray  on  the  ocean : 
But  lovelier  far,  through  its  veil, 

Steals  the  light  of  Love's  secret  emotion. 

Ntw-York,  Atigutt,  1837.  ^^^^  ^'  ^"' 
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Memoirs,  Cobhespondbncb,  and  Manubceiptb,  op  Gensbal  Lapatettb.  Published 
by  his  Family.    Volume  One.    pp.  552.    With  a  Portrait.    New- York  2    Saundeb* 

AND   OtLBT. 

Ws  gather  from  an  advertisement  of  the  American  editor  of  this  large  and 
beautiful  volume,  William  A.  Dubr,  Esq.,  that  it  was  the  desire  of  Lafayette  that 
it  should  be  considered  as  a  legacy  to  the  American  people.  In  carrying  his  wishes 
into  effect,  therefore,  his  representatives  have  furnished  a  separate  edition  for  this 
country,  in  which  are  inserted  many  letters  that  will  not  appear  in  the  London  and 
Paris  editions,  together  with  numerous  details  relating  to  the  American  revolution. 
The  letters  referred  to,  were  written  by  Lafayette,  in  the  coursiB  of  his  first  residence 
in  America,  when  he  was  little  accustomed  to  write  in  the  English  language,  and 
are  given  exactly  as  they  came  from  his  pen.  We  need  not  add,  that  they  are  replete 
with  interest. 

The  general  history  o€  the  great  Apostle  of  Liberty  is  fkmitiar  to  the  American 
people.  In  a  brief  notice  of  the  volume  before  us,  therefore,  we  shall  select  a  few 
only  of  such  passages  as  have  more  particularly  impressed  us,  in  a  desultory  perusal. 
The  annexed  paragraph,  from  the  opening  of  the  memoir,  is  characteristic.  The 
writer,  though  indulging  a  secret  project  of  arming  and  despatching  a  vessd  to  this 
country,  to  aid  the  struggling  colonies,  is  nevertheless  obliged,  the  better  to  conceal  his 
designs,  to  take  a  journey  to  England: 

"  I  could  not  refuse  to  go,  without  risking  the  discovery  of  my  secret^  and  by  consent- 
ing to  take  this  journey,  I  Knew  I  could  better  conceal  my  preparations  for  a  jneater 
one.  This  last  measure  was  also  thought  most  expedient  by  MM.  Franklin  and  Deane ; 
for  the  doctor  himself  was  then  in  France ;  and  although  I  did  not  venture  to  go  to  his 
home,  for  fear  of  being  seen,  I  corresponded  with  him  throueh  M.  Carroichael,  an  Ameri- 
can less  generally  known.  I  arrived  in  London  with  M.  de  Poix ;  and  I  first  paid  my 
respects  to  Bancroft,  the  American,  and  afterwards  to  his  British  Majesty.  A  youth  of 
nineteen  may  be,  perhaps,  too  fond  of  playing  a  trick  upon  the  king  he  is  going  to  fij^ht 
with  —  of  dancing  at  the  house  of  Lord  Germain,  minister  for  the  Enjnish  colonies, 
and  at  the  house  of  Lord  Rawdon,  who  had  just  returned  from  New-York  —  and  of 
seeing  at  the  opera  that  Clinton  whom  he  was  afterwards  to  meet  at  Monmouth.  But 
whilst  I  concealed  my  intentions,  I  openly  avowed  my  sentiments;  I  often  defended 
the  Americans;  I  rejoiced  at  their  success  at  Trenton;  and  my  spirit  of  opposition 
obtained  for  me  an  invitation  to  breakfast  with  Lord  Shelboume.  I  refiised  the  offers 
made  me  to  visit  the  sea-ports,  the  vessels  fitting  out  against  the  rebels^  and  every  thing 
that  might  be  construed  into  an  abuse  of  confidence.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  when 
it  became  necessary  for  me  to  return  home,  whilst  refiisins  my  uncle,  the  ambassador, 
to  accompany  him  to  court,  I  confided  to  hira  my  strong  desire  to  take  a  trip  to  Paris. 
He  proposed  saying  that  I  was  ill  during  my  absence.  I  should  not  have  made  use  of 
this  stratagem  myself  but  I  did  not  object  to  his  doing  ao.* 

In  reading,  from  his  own  pen,  the  account  of  his  leaving  France  —  the  violent  and 
peremptory  letters  from  his  family  and  government,  denouncing  his  purpose,  and 
demanding  its  relinquishment — the  grief  of  his  lovely  wife,  soon  to  become  a  mo- 
iher — we  are  reminded  of  that  forcible  tribute  of  Spraoue  to  thia  lofty  diiinlarested- 
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ness,  than  which  nothing  in  the  English  language  is  more  touching  and  felicitous. 
Though  doubtless  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers,  we<:annot  resist  the  inclination  to 
quote  a  single  appropriate  passage:  'He  leA/  says  he,  'the  blushing  vine^iills  of 
his  delightful  France.  The  people  whom  he  came  to  succour  were  not  his  people ; 
he  knew  them  only  in  the  wicked  story  of  their  wrongs.  He  was  no  mercenary 
wretch,  striving  for  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished ;  he  ranked  among  nobles,  and 
looked  unawed  upon  kings.  He  was  no  nameless  outcast,  seeking  for  a  grave  to 
hide  his  cold  heart;  his  children  were  about  him  —  his  wife  was  before  him.  Yet 
from  all  these  he  turned  away,  and  came.  As  the  lofly  tree  shakes  down  its  green 
glories  to  battle  with  the  winter  storm,  he  threw  aside  the  trappings  of  pride  and 
place,  to  crusade  for  freedom  in  Freedom's  holy  land.  He  came,  not  in  the  day  of 
successful  rebellion,  when  the  newly-risen  star  of  independence  had  burst  the  cloud  of 
time,  and  careered  to  its  place  in  the  heavens;  but  he  came  when  darkness  curtaijned 
the  hills,  and  the  tempest  was  abroad  in  its  anger;  when  the  plough  stood  still  in  the 
field  of  promise,  and  briars  cumbered  the  garden  of  beauty ;  when  the  wife  was 
binding  up  the  gashed  bosom  of  her  husband,  and  the  maiden  was  wiping  the  death- 
damp  from  the  brow  of  her  lover;  and  when  the  pious  began  to  doubt  the  favor  of 
God.' 

In  the  intervals  of  that  heart  destroying  malady,  sea-sickness,  Lafayette  employed 
his  time,  during  the  voyage,  in  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the  English  language ; 
and  when  at  last  he  arrived  on  our  coast,  he  found  it  swarming  with  hostile  vessels, 
and  landed  at  midnight  at  Georgetown,  South  CeuroUna.  He  soon  started  for  Phila- 
delphia, which  he  reached  after  a  month's  toilsome  journey  of  nine  hundred  miles, 
on  horseback.  Even  here  he  was  met,  at  first,  with  coldness ;  for,  althoogli  arriving 
at  an  important  moment  to  the  common  cause,  it  was  at  a  period  peculiarly  tinfvTor- 
able  to  strangers : 

"  The  Americans  were  displeased  with  the  pretensions,  and  disgusted  with  the  con- 
duct, of  many  Frenchmen ;  the  imprudent  selections  they  had  in  some  cases  made,  the 
extreme  boldness  of  some  foreign  adventurers,  the  jealousy  of  the  army,  and  strong 
national  prejudices,  all  contributed  to  confound  disinterested  zeal  with  pnvate  ambition, 
and  talents  with  quackery.  Supported  by  the  promises  which  had  been  given  by  Mr. 
Deane,  a  numerous  band  of  foreigners  besieged  the  Cong[ress;  their  chief  was  a  clever 
but  very  imprudent  man,  and  altbough  a  good  officer,  his  excessive  vanity  amounted 
almost  to  madness.  With  M.  de  Liuayette,  Mr.  Deane  had  sent  out  a  fresh  detach- 
ment, and  every  day  such  crowds  arrived,  that  the  Congress  bad  finally  adopted  the 
plan  of  not  listening  to  any  stranger.  Tne  coldness  with  which  M.  de  Lafayette  was 
received,  might  have  been  taken  as  a  dismissal ;  but,  without  appearing  disconcerted 
fay  the  manner  in  which  the  deputies  addressed  him,  he  entreated  them  to  return  to 
Congress,  and  read  the  following  note : 

"  '  AAerthe  sacrifices  I  have  made,  I  have  the  right  to  exact  two  favors:  one  is,  to 
serve  at  my  own  expense  —  the  other  is,  to  serve  at  first  as  volunteer.' 

"  This  style,  to  which  they  were  so  litde  accustomed,  awakened  their  attention ;  the 
despatches  from  the  envoys  were  read  over,  and,  in  a  very  flattering  resolution,  the 
ranR  of  major-general  was  granted  to  M.  de  La&yette." 


Here  Ltffayette  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  the  '  Father  of  his  Country.'  '  It  waa 
impossible,'  says  he,  *  to  mistake,  for  a  moment,  his  majestic  figure  and  deportment; 
nor  was  he  less  distinguished  by  his  noble  affability  of  manner.'  The  following 
is  a  picture  of  the  American  army,  at  this  time  stationed  a  few  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia : 

"  About  eleven  thousand  men,  ill  armed,  and  still  worse  clothed,  presented  a  strange 
spectacle  to  the  eye  of  the  youne  Frenchman :  their  clothes  were  parti-colored,  and 
many  of  them  were  almost  naked ;  the  best  clad  wore  hunting-MrU^  large  eray  linen 
coats  which  were  much  used  in  Carolina.  As  to  their  military  tacticas,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  say  that,  for  a  regiment  ranged  in  order  of  battle  to  move  forward  on  the  right 
of  its  line,  it  was  necessary  for  the  left  to  make  a  continued  countermarch.  They  were 
always  arranged  in  two  lines,  the  smallest  men  in  the  first  line ;  no  other  distinction  as 
to  height  was  ever  observed.    In  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  the  soldiers  were  fine, 
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and  the  officers  zealous ;  virtue  stood  in  place  of  sdenee,  and  ^ch  day  added  both  to 
ezperieoce  and  disdpline.  Lord  Stirling,  more  courageous  than  jndicioufl,  another  gene- 
laC  who  was  often  intoxicated,  and  Greene,  whose  talents  were  only  thai  known  to  his 
immediate  friends,  commanded  as  majors-eeneraL  General  Knox,  who  had  changed 
the  profession  of  bookseller  to  that  of  artiflery  officer,  was  there  alao,  and  had  himself 
formed  other  officere,  and  created  an  artillery.  '  We  must  feel  embarrassed,'  said  Gene- 
ral Washington,  on  his  arrival,  *  to  exhibit  ourselves  before  an  officer  who  has  mst 
quilted  French  troops.'  *  It  is  to  Icam  and  not  to  teach,  that  I  come  hither,'  replied 
M.  de  Lafayette ;  and  that  modest  tone,  which  was  not  common  in  Europesins,  pro- 
duced a  very  gocKi  eSecu" 

Whit  freeman  can  peruse  the  subjoined,  and  not  feel  his  heart  bum  with  a  noble 
pride,  that  he  is  an  American  —  the  offspring  of  those  whom  no  tempution  could 
corrupt,  no  suffering  appal,  no  tyranny  subdue : 

"  Notwithstanding  the  success  in  the  north,  the  situation  of  the  Ainericans  had  never 
been  more  critical  than  at  the  present  moment    A  paper  money,  without  any  eertaia 
foundation,  and  unmixed  with  any  specie,  was  both  counterfeited  bv  the  enemy,  and 
discredited  by  their  partizans.    They  feared  to  ei<tablish  taxes,  and  had  still  lera  the 
power  of  levying  them.    The  people,  who  had  risen  against  the  taxaticm  of  England, 
were  astonished  at  paying  still  heavier  taxes  now ;  and  the  government  was  without  any 
power  to  enforce  them.    On  the  other  side,  New- York  and  Philadelphia  were  over- 
stocked with  gold  and  various  merchandizes ;  the  threatened  penalty  of  death  could  not 
atop  a  communication  that  was  but  too  easy.    To  refuse  the  payment  of  taxoi^  to 
depreciate  the  paper  currency,  and  feed  the  enemy,  was  a  certain  method  of  attaining 
wealth ;  privations  and  misery  were  only  experienced  by  good  citizens.    Each  proda* 
mation  of  the  English  was  supported  by  their  seductions,  their  riches,  and  the  intriguea 
of  the  tories.    Whilst  a  numerous  garrison  hved  sumptuously  at  New- York,  some  nun* 
dreds  of  men,  ill-clothed  and  ill-£^  wandered  upon  the  shores  of  the  Hudson.    Tha 
army  of  Philadelphia,  freshly  recruited  from  £uroi>e,  abundantly  supplied  with  every- 
thing they  could  require,  consisted  of  eighteen  thousand  men :  that  of  Valley-Forge 
'  was  successively  reducea  to  five thousandmen  ;  and  two  marches  on  the fijie Lancas- 
ter road,  (on  which  road  also  was  a  chain  of  magazines,)  by  establishing  the  English 
in  the  rear  of  their  right  flank,  would  have  rendered  their  position  untenable;  uom 
which,  however,  they  had  no  means  of  retiring.    The  unfortunate  soldiers  were  in  want 
of  every  thing ;  they  had  neither  coats,  hats,  shirts,  nor  shoes;  their  feet  and  legs  froze 
till  they  became  black,  and  it  was  oflen  necessary  to  amputate  them.    From  want  of 
money,  they  could  neither  obtain  provisions  nor  any  means  of  transport;,  the  colonels 
were  often  reduced  to  two  rations,  and  sometimes  even  to  one.    The  army  fre<)uently 
remained  whole  days  without  provisions,  and  the  patient  endurance  of  both  soldiers  and 
officers  was  a  miracle  which  each  moment  served  to  renew.    But  tha  sight  of  their 
misery  prevented  new  engagements  :  it  was  almost  ii^possible  to  levy  recruits;  it  was 
easy  to  desert  into  the  interior  of  the  country.     The  sacred  fire  of  liberty  was  not 
extinguished,  it  is  true,  and  the  majority  of  the  citizens  detested  British  tyranny ;  but 
the  tnumoh  of  the  north,  and  the  tranquilUty  of  the  south,  had  lulled  to  sleep  two- 
thirds  of  tbe  continent.  Tne  remaining  part  was  harassed  by  two  armies ;  and,  through- 
out this  revolution,  the  greatest  difficulty  was,  that,  in  order  to  conceal  nusfortunea 
from  the  enemy,  it  was  necessary  to  conceal  them  from  the  nation  also;  that  by  awa- 
kening the  one,  information  was  hkcwise  given  to  the  other;  and  that  fatal  blows  would 
have  been  struck  upon  the  weakest  points,  before  democratic  tardiness  could  have  been 
roused  to  support  tnem.    It  was  from  this  cause  that,  during  the  whole  war,  the  real 
force  of  the  army  was  always  kept  a  profound  secret ;  even  Congreaa  was  not  apprized  of 
it,  and  the  generals  were  often  themselves  deceived.    General  Washington  never  placed 
unlimited  confidence  in  any  person,  except  in  M.  de  Lafayette ;  because  for  him  alone, 
perhaps,  confidence  sprung  from  warm  affection.    As  the  situation  grew  nnore  critical, 
discipline  became  more  necessary.    In  the  course  of  his  nocturnal  rounds,  in  the  midst 
of  heavy  snows,  M.  de  Lafayette  was  obliged  to  break  some  negligent  officers.    He 
adopted  in  every  respect  the  American  dress,  habits,  and  food.    He  wished  to  be  more 
simple,  frugal,  and  austere  than  the  Americans  themselves.    Brought  up  in  the  lap  of 
luxury,  he  suddcniv  changed  his  whole  manner  of  living,  and  his  constitution  bent  itself 
to  privation  as  well  as  to  fatigue.    He  always  took  the  liberty  of  freely  writing  his  ideas 
to  congress ;  or,  in  imitation  of  the  prudence  of  the  general,  he  gave  bis  opinion  to 
some  members  of  a  corps  or  state  assembly,  that,  being  adopted  by  them,  it  might  be 
brotight  forward  in  the  deliberations  of  congress. 

''  In  addition  to  the  difficulties  which  lasted  during  the  whole  of  the  war,  tha  winter 
of  Valley-Forge  recalls  others  still  more  painful.  At  Yorktown,  behind  the  Susqnehan- 
hah,  congress  was  divided  into  two  factions,  which,  in  spite  of  their  distinction  of  south 
and  east,  did  not  the  less  occasion  a  separation  between  members  of  the  same  state. 
The  deputies  substituted  their  private  intrigues  for  the  wishes  of  the  nation.  Several 
impartial  men  had  retired ;  several  sUtes  ImuI  but  one  represenUtive,  and  in  some  cases 
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not  even  one.  Party  spirit  was  so  strong,  that  three  years  afterwards  congress  still 
felt  the  effects  of  it  Any  great  event,  however,  would  awaken  their  patriotism ;  and 
when  Burgovne  declared  that  his  treaty  had  been  broken,  means  were  found  to  stop  the 
departure  of  his  troops,  which  every  thing,  even  the  few  provisions  for  the  transports,  had 
foolishly  betrayed. 

In  his  letter  to  his  wife,  written  at  this  time,  Lafayette  speaks  of  American  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  kindness  of  heart,  and  love  of  country.  *  They  are  all,*  says  he, 
•  brethren  of  one  family.  The  richest  and  the  poorest  man  are  completely  on  a  level; 
and  although  there  are  some  immense  fortunes  in  this  country,  I  may  challenge  any 
one  to  point  out  the  slightest  difference  in  their  respective  manner  toward  each  other.' 
Would  that  this  picture  of  republican  character  were  a  faithful  transcript  of  the 
features  of  our  time!  We  should  be  glad,  did  our  limits  permit,  to  collate  numerous 
passages  from  his  correspondence,  to  show  how  dear  to  the  heart  of  this  peer  of  the 
'  nobility  of  nature,'  were  those  simple  habits  and  manners,  from  which  we  have,  as 
a  nation,  so  widely  departed.  Thank  heaven,  he  dkl  not  live  to  behold  the  great  and 
increasing  change. 

The  letters  of  Lafayette  to  General  Washinoton,  contained  in  the  present  vo- 
lume, were  penned  in  English,  with  which  the  marquis  was  but  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted, and  are  presented  precisely  as  written.  He  does  not,  of  course,  overcome 
the  troublesome  idioms;  but  the  reader  will  often  be  struck  with  the  happy  combina- 
tions of  expressions,  and  pleasing  involutions  of  sentences ;  while  there  is  now  and 
then  to  be  met  with  a  new-coined  word,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  expressive. 
Such  an  one  is  contained  in  his  objections  to  a  military  court-martial,  wherein  he  asks 
General  Washington  if  it  is  '  right  forever  to  ridiculize  a  man  of  respectable  rank, 
simply  for  drinking  two  or  three  gills  of  rum.'  We  here  segregate  this  word,  and 
introduce  it  to  the  American  reader,  with  the  hope  that  it  will  speedily  become  na- 
tionalized.   It  is  different  from,  and  better  than,  'ridiculed.^ 

The  correspondence,  contained  in  the  volume  under  notice,  is  brought  down  to  the 
year  1761.  The  letters  to  Madame  Lafayette,  while  they  breathe  the  tenderest  affec- 
tion, yet  bum  with  that  noble  disinterestedness  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
which  characterized  the  life  of  the  writer;  while  his  epistles  to  Gfenerel  Washington, 
whether  detailing  reverses,  expressing  fears,  or  announcing  glad  tidings,  are  full  of 
the  warmest  expressions  of  friendship,  which  time  only  served  to  rivet  into  an  attach- 
ment that  waxed  stronger  and  stronger  until  death.  Two  extracts  from  Washington's 
answers  to  the  letters  of  his  renowned  compeer,  must  close  our  notice  of  this  admira- 
ble book.  The  first  is  from  an  epistle  written  soon  after  the  marquis's  first  return 
to  France: 

"  It  g;ave  me  infinite  pleasure  to  hear  from  your  sovereign,  and  of  the  joy  which  your 
safe  arrival  in  France  had  diffused  among  vour  friends.  I  had  no  doubt  that  this  would 
be  the  case ;  to  hear  it  from  yourself  ados  pleasure  to  the  account ;  and  here  my  dear 
friend,  let  me  congratulate  vou  on  your  new,  honorable,  and  pleasing  appointment  in 
the  army  commanded  by  tne  Count  de  Vaux,  which  I  shall  accompany  ¥rith  an  assu- 
sance  that  none  can  do  it  with  more  warmth  of  afiection,  or  sincere  joy,  than  myselil 
Your  forward  zeal  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  your  singular  attachment  to  this  infant 
world ;  your  ardent  and  persevering  efforts,  not  only  in  America,  but  since  your  return 
to  France,  to  serve  the  United  States;  your  polite  attention  to  Americans,  and  your 
strict  and  uniform  friendship  for  me,  have  ripened  the  first  impressions  of  esteem  and 
attachment  which  I  imbibed  for  you,  into  such  perfect  love  and  gratitude,  as  neither 
time  nor  absence  can  impair.  This  will  warrant  my  assuring  you  that,  whether  in  the 
character  of  an  officer  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  gallant  Frenchmen,  if  circumstances 
should  require  this ;  whether  as  a  miuor-general,  commanding  a  division  of  the  Ameri- 
can army ;  or  whether,  after  our  swords  and  spears  have  given  place  to  the  plough-share 
and  pruning-hook,  I  see  you  as  a  private  eentleman,  a  fiiend  and  companion,  I  shall 
'  welcome  you  with  all  the  warmth  of  friendship  to  Columbia's  shores :  and,  in  the  latter 
casa  to  my  rural  cottage,  where  homely  faie  and  a  cordial  reception  snail  be  substituted 
for  odicacies  and  costly  living. 
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*jX.  -Ejclsjf-  i.'*^jr.F  .-,  caicr'  j:   S-»  ■■fill;,      twscktisc  av- 
g^  fw  ^   *-.»r:i_     T-i^  ■Ka-.'^u.^r.   uJ  v^  -^ml  2i.i..An£rti  "  -tfrti  j   1  ua,  rif    c£  Tut 
annr^^  r    •■w  v-  ::;•  5ri«i-iri  ti  viwr"  rr.-:;  rji  --jcz  f-^  -trr'-^r-  "mttt'  ii   ivcx^ 

•ytr.ttr  Tjr^icx    A.'V9Vn»i«»  bt'  'j'zurXii^,  nut  7uk>:*ir?rii£a   -p  acratar  j^s/cj^i  »mi  mr 

Wimk».  161^  tut  *maainMiausir  it  vir  ruu^j^Tui^nr-*  nn  in  m:  He  lunur  :a  ko.  iuc 
^fft  ITK  lA^  mnnp\mr  n  Tvuir  i^ruMsr.    I>f  iru*  f!CTr>nr  *-m  -n  v  iissacei.  t:ar.  n  luex 

S»  ntf  lAOOfOKsH-  lod  'lis:  'ii  ~jer  I  v>r;a:r^  n  viiiflfe  jgmgmg  bo.  1^  igbu  si  •niim 
juten'.vf.  'W'-jiut  1^  tn  vuriruiriAi  3»#*;Ti«ir>  ini  -^•nftaxxwE  117  in*ti£  TvniT.  "rmr  I  ixs 
wMmfunfiriicc  »?!i  T,^f;r  an^TWfjp-  "Sutr  I  i*n  "twi  ar  unniW  n  t^bis  h  icsinn"  i 
AdA«v>iip,  u   c:  vm  .w  11  •sin'r-vrvt  ".umi^n  :i«i  iwrdnm.  ir  in  jusrmauK.  muiL  soil- 

nut  rnr.vrX  '^uir  I  r^tn  frjir.-:;»:  7  tear  r  n  i>dL  I  ▼'iL  'ntsraiiH.  iiiui  izT^Eif  laeatEUfsd. 
lor  -iut  >m«eu  :  mr.  -v^un  I  mi(  ?>ia  jl  Tqpua.  -«»  -v-ji  -aj^  jf  ma  sheok  sni  ix  i>2r 
yatut- 

'wHiiA  *ii*  p*wir  Ttt7  trwjff  jk«  *  wrfutrni^  i-w^i"  iniif^  1  iticriiiinir  sm.     W*  its 

V4r  lMp^4:«<i7  ^ntg  Har  kflrtw  fl«^  vnA*:  v>  <x3>!ec  or  «kct«^  fix. 

4f  OvtA?  "fMcuiv;  A  'JK  "^^^iic  I.'^j^.  4*  "w  ^ftSK  ^fSft  *ii:i:  1:  ft^  ftwiiniiin  to 


■I  3«in2lif.  f  truic  m^  v.i.  aa-*<  %  vup^rvyuii^iu^:!^'-^  -jia  JLiW  of  kaffwietfccLiad  be  coo- 
rxnf^  M  I  ho^  «J  'Ju  wTfi  «^  e^4T7  '.jrvLt  x  r:  vH  be^  that  theVnc  aad  0CI7 
m^,  rAA  */p  aotwr,  ;t>''T7'  *'^  ^<"*^  'f^^ni?V'  '^  jruAirA.     •      •    Tlie  opewriPM  of  tbie 


IMdi  iknd  .V^rvtik.  mi  ttM  .Sowl,  v.tr«  7k  r«Ks  r/  duor  fhqppuic^  wbcfc  Ettk  else  wu^ 
4r  t^mVl  b*4  '^^0*0^  Ut  VTtfita.  trzaa  th«  cr««  of  li^ecmMii  voomii  and  helple«  c&iUiien ; 
lot  ti:^>K  ar*T»:  :^j(»A  .0  Tr.n.  .S'ncft  r.^ib«  notabu*  *:xrio<Ti.  tbej  hare  neTer  »tef  pcd 
«Mit  4^  th^r  trorlu  t/i  ^i^.j^,an  'j^.*:it  Lam.  How  •  rx,n/tzct  of  tius  kind  is  to  eficct  the 
e«ynm«(  fA  Am^nra,  th*  irAiom  of  a  Norfa,  a  Crtrraala,  or  a  Sandwich,  can  be« 
d4CM«;  it  m  too  dMip  and  rtfintaA  iur  tbe  compr&hensaott  of  oommon  onderataiwiinga  aiMi 
tlM  fMMTal  ran  of  poiitjciana,'* 

•  ♦  •  •  ♦ 

**  Wb«n  I  lof/k  hztk  to  the  I^nath  of  this  I^ter,  I  have  not  the  courage  to  pxt  it  a 
«*arefol  t^fnA'trtu  for  the  purpose  of  correctW^n  :  you  miut,  therefore,  reoehre  it  with  all  iu 
imperfections,  a/'.cf/fnpanied  with  this  assurance,  that,  though  there  may  be  many  inae- 
evraeies  m  the  letter,  there  ia  not  a  single  delect  in  the  (nmdBbip  o(,  my  dear  marqniai 
yours/'  etc 

In  answer  Ut  a  letter  from  LrfifttyHte,  a^kinfl;  the  opinion  of  the  commander-in-chief 
in  re;c/ird  to  0  duel  with  I>;rd  Carlisle — whom,  for  an  insult  oflTered,  as  the  marquis 
eonceivifd,  u>  France,  in  a  letter  to  cont^nM,  he  had  challenged  —  Washington  ad- 
vises him  to  giir#.  up  th't  uhtx  of  so  foolish  a  thing.  *  Experience,'  says  the  PaUr 
Pairlfif '  hfis  prr>v«j,  thnt  chiince  is  oftrn  as  much  concerned  in  deciding  lliesc  mat- 
Urs  as  havcrij,  and  always  more  thnn  the  justice  of  the  cause.  I  wouM  not,  there- 
fore, hftiTfl  your  lifr,  !;y  the  remotest  posMihiliiy,  exposed,  when  it  may  be  resenred  for 
so  many  ti^rmi  occasions.'  Buch  was  the  opinion  of  Washington  —  a  tolerably  brare 
man,  it  is  f(Mi(Trnlly  n4Jmittfld  —  of  duelling.  He  had  that  morai  courage,  in  relation 
to  this  Klndintorinl  prncticr,  which  wo  are  glad  to  perceive  is  every  year  increasing 
In  our  country. 

Wo  may  renew  our  notice  of  the  present  volume,  in  connection  with  a  review  of 
its  sucesssor,  which  will  doubtless  soon  bo  forthcoming.  In  the  mean  time,  wt  oom- 
mniul  the  irit  to  t vary  trut  American. 


'-*■:>£>■ 
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Ths  Lifb  and  Sxbvicxs  of  Commodous  William  Bainbbidob,  United  States' 
Navt.  By  Thomas  Haiibis,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  United  States*  Navy,  and  Member 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  la' one  volume,  pp.  254.  Philadelphia: 
Cabkt,  Lea  and  Blancmabd. 

The  late  hour  at  which  we  receive  this  valuable  addition  to  American  Biography, 
must  constitute  our  apology  for  the  brevity  which  marks  our  notice  of  its  contents. 
The  whole  is  a  tribute  to  a  brave  officer,  and  an  honorable  and  accomplished  man, 
who  h£is  been  fortunate  in  a  biographer  who  enjoyed  a  close  intimacy  with  him, 
who  had  seen  him  under  all  circumstances  of  disease  and  health,  of  exhilaration  and 
depression,  and  who  had  thus  the  best  opportunity  of  studying  his  character.  The 
writer  has  therefore  eminently  succeeded  in  his  purpose  of  drawing  a  plain  and  faith- 
ful narrative  of  the  prominent  events  of  Commodore  Bainbridge's  life.  These  are 
connected  with  a  history  of  the  partial  hostilities  with  the  French  republic,  and  the 
various  actions  with  the  Barbary  powers,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Preble, 
and  others,  in  which  he  was  actively  engaged.  Most  of  the  writer's  materials  are 
fresh  and  interesting,  having  been  mainly  obtained  from  the  private  journals  and  ex- 
tensive correspondence  of  Bainbridge,  from  conversations  with  him,  and  those  who 
have  served  under  him,  and  from  a  manuscript  biography  of  a  portion  of  his  life,  by 
General  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn. 

We  had  marked  a  few  characteristic  passages  from  the  early  history  of  Bainbridge, 
previous  to  his  entering  the  navy,  where  his  bravery  is  more  familiar  to  American 
readers,  but  are  compelled  to  omit  them.  A  spirited  mezzo-tint  portrait,  by  Sartain, 
from  a  painting  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  embellishes  the  volume. 


Midshipmen's  Expedients.  By  the  Author  of  *  Ratdm  the  Reefer  ;*  and  Other  Tales, 
by  Celebrated  Writers.  In  two  volumes,  pp.  376.  Philadelphia :  Cabst,  Lba  avd 
Blanchabo. 

How  large  a  portion,  reader,  of  these  two.  volumes,  do  you  suppose  the  *  work* 
which  gives  them  their  title  consumes  1  '  Marry,  tell  us  that,  and  unyoke.'  Thirty- 
two  pages,  all  told!  *  Midshipmen's  Expedients,'  quotha 7  Whosoever  shall  dis- 
burse the  quid  pro  quo^  in  the  belief  that  he  is  to  read  a  new  work,  in  two  volumes,  by 
the  author  of  Rattlin,  the  Reefer,'  (a  clever,  rattling  sort  of  book  enough,  and  popu- 
lar withal,)  will  be  inclined  to  give  these  volumes  another  and  more  appropriate  title, 
namely,  ^  Booksellers*  Expedients.*  The  *  other  tales,'  again,  as  in  the  case  of  Boz's 
'  Tuggs  at  Ramsgate,'  are  out  of  all  proportion ;  since  they  predominate  in  number 
by  just  eighteen !  They  are  well  enough,  in  their  way,  as  EInglish  magazine  papers ; 
but  they  are  not  *  Midshipmen's  Expedients,'  as  any  purchaser  would  be  led  to  sup- 
pose. '  On  the  contrary,  quite  the  reverse,'  as  the  annexed  list  of  contents  will  show. 
The  first  volume  has  '  Sandie  Sandeman,  the  Piper,'  '  The  Ok)  Farm-House,  *  Birs. 
Smith  at  Home,  or  More  Smiths,'  '  The  Landlord  of  Royston,'  *  The  Irish,'  <  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  His  Double,'  and  '  John  Smith.'  The  second  volume  contains,  *  The 
Guerilla,'  by  Knowles,  '  One  Witness,'  a  law  story,  Docgxus  Jerrold's  *  Preacher 
Parrot,  or  The  Trials  of  Truth,'  *  The  Man  with  many  Namesakes,'  *  The  Pleasurs 
Party,'  and  '  The  Rival  Colors.'  The  two  volumes  are  of  that  scrappy  cast,  so  much 
desiderated  by  steam-boat  travellers,  and  such  as  are  troubled  with  ennmij  a  disease 
peculiarly  incident  to  those  who  have  nothing  to  do. 
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PocAHom-As— A  Tragedy. —  There  are  certain  dreamers,  who  flatter  themaelyei 
that  they  are  philanthropists,  yet  cannot  beUere  that  the  recitation  of  a  moral  essay  or 
dramatic  poem,  or  a  representation  of  a  historical  fact,  by  a  combination  of  ingenious 
indi^duals,  can  be  an  eviL  They  think  that  a  living,  moving,  and  speaking  picture  of 
an  event  will  impress  it  more  indelibly  on  the  mind,  than  the  historian's  page  can  pos- 
sibly do.  They  imagine  that  moral  truths,  conveyed  by  fable,  apologue^  or  parable,  and 
the  characters  introduced  by  the  teacher  presented  to  the  eye,  and  acting,  speaking^ 
looking  the  thoughts,  expressions,  and  combined  movements  of  the  story,  must  be  more 
deli^tfiil  and  impressive,  than  any  other  mode  of  instruction ;  in  short,  that  a  good 
play,  represented  by  good  performers,  to  an  enlightened,  judicious,  and  virtuous  audience, 
is  one  of  the  roost  effective  methods  of  conveying  instruction  that  the  wit  of  man  has 
devised.* 

The  question  then  presents  itself,  '  Why  are  theatres  avoided  and  reprobated  by  very 
many  of  the  wise  and  good  V  Is  it  not  because  they  are  prostituted  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  foolish  and  wicked  1  And  why  are  they  thus  prostituted  7  Is  it  not  because  their 
directors  have  nothing  in  view  but  pecuniary  emolument?  Garrick  said,  *  Those  who 
live  to  please,  must  please  to  fife.'  Every  wretch  that  allures  to  vice,  by  meretricious 
display,  may  say  the  same^  and  think  he  is  excused.  But  is  there  no  better  mode 
of  living  1  Is  there  no  way  by  which  a  theatre  can  be  supported,  but  by  enticing  within 
it  the  votaries  of  folly,  vice,  and  guilt? 

Where  a  king  or  despot  rules,  he  can  open  a  theatre  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and 
exclude  from  its  walls  much  that  contaminates  the  seats  of  similar  establishments  in 
great  cities  generally.  This  has  been  done.  We  would  ask,  then,  why  a  combination  of 
private  individuals,  in  a  republic,  moderately  rich,  prudently  liberal,  loving  instruction 
in  its  most  delightful  and  impressive  form,  wishing  to  inspire  their  children  with  the 
desire  for  knowledge,  by  making  its  lessons  pleasure,  and,  by  imbuing  them  with  taste, 
guarding  them  against  the  allurements  of  sensuality — why,  we  would  ask,  may  not 
such  a  combination  establish  a  theatre,  as  well  as  a  lyceum  or  athensBym? 

Performers  should  be  chosen  for  their  moral  characters  as  well  as  their  talents ;  audi- 
tors admitted  only  of  known  respectability ;  a  committee  of  directors,  elected  from  the 
proprietors,  and  the  pieces  to  be  represented,  decided  upon  by  them. 

Such  a  theatre  would  not  be  shunned  by  the  •  good  and  the  wise.'  No  parent  would 
fear  to  lead  his  child  to  such  a  school ;  and  the  pieces  represented  might  be  as  attractive 
as  *  Motl^er  Goose,'  '  Tom  and  Jerry,'  or  any  other  modem  eflbrt  of  genius. 

The  directors  of  such  an  institution  might  find  that  it  would  not  be  costly  to  the  pro- 
prietors. Emolument  must  not  be  sought.  Authors  might  be  encouraged  to  compose 
dramatic  works,  such  as  would  be  appropriate  for  a  theatre  so  conducted ;  and  the  com- 
mittee would,  in  the  mean  time,  find  many  prepared  to  begin  with. 


•  8m  to  ezMlloot  utlelo,  on  t  cognate  lubject,  in  the  KnicKBaaocKSK  for  Job*,  rafiUed  '  Dni- 
■itis  Fisliona.' 
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The  tragedy,  whose  name  appears  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  one  that  would  honor 
the  choice  of  such  a  committee.  It  is  the  production  of  a  man  of  genius,  learning,  taste, 
and  morality.  It  adheres  to  historical  truth,  and  exhibits,  in  an  instructive  light,  the 
vices  and  virtues  of  both  savage  and  civilized  society.  We  might  select  many  passages, 
and  even  scenes,  with  commendation;  but  shall  only  ask  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
the  following  beautiful  illustration  of  the  power  of  letters,  and  the  admiration  excited  in 
the  minds  of  the  aborigines  by  written  communication. 

Rolft.  Look  here !  (WriU: 

Take  that  to  Captain  Smith,  and  a«k  him  what 
It  says. 

Norn,    What  sayi  it,  Sachem  Smith  f 

Smith,  What*!  this  f 

Nom.    Rolfe's  speaking  leaf.    What  say  Vtf 

Smith,    iRfd;)  *  Nomony  lovee.' 

Nvm,    Nomony!    Give  it  me!    Nomony!    If 

{Tmrnimg it  romnd,  mul exmminiiig Uin att directUnu. 
It  cannot  be.    Where  are  my  leys,  my  arms, 
My  body  f    This  like  me !    Look,  Pocahontas! 

Poc    'T  is  very  stranre. 

Ifom.    (To  RoLFB.)     xoa  told  him  what  it  was. 

Rulfe.    Indeed  I  did  not. 

Nom.  Let  me  see't  again. 

Nomony !    Ah !  Rolih,  let  me  shut  you  out, 
While  Sachem  Smith  speaks  to  the  leaf  again, 

Then  sec  if  you  can  tell  us  what  it  says.  (SAvIs  Ami  <m(. 

Speak  to  it,  father  Smith. 

Smith,  What  shall  it  say  ? 

Nom.    Oh,  any  thing.    Say  —  Pocahontas  loves  not. 
Smith.    Loves  not?    (.Writes.) 

Nom,  'Ay,  that  will  tease  him.    Say  it. 

Now,brothnrRolfe,  eomein.    What  says  the  leaf?  (^Oioimg  iU 

RoUk.    Ah!  croelleaf!    Speaks  it  the  tmth  f    She  loves  not  f  (Loeiuv  at  Pocahontas. 

Nom.    Whof 

Rolfs,    {To  Pocahontas.)    Thou  ]0T*st  notf 

Nom.    Let  me  see't ! 

Rolfs.    (To  Pocahontas.)    Thou  said*st  so  !    Thou! 

Nom.    No,  no ;  content  thee  :  it  was  I  who  bid  it 
Say  that    Rolfe,  can  a  red  man  make  it  speak  ? 

Rolfe.    Any  one  can.    You,  or  your  sister. 

Nom.  Can  I  f 

I'd  give  my  bow,  of  yellow  orange  wood  — 
The  best  in  all  our  settlement  —  to  know 
That  medicine ! 

Poc  I  think  I  noderstand  it. 

Nom.    WelM 

Poc    It  is  possible,  to  put  a  sign, 
A  mark  of  something  that  you  both  have  seen. 
And  both  can  understand. 

Rolfe,  But  we  can  put 

A  mark  for  that  which  we  have  never  seen. 

Nom.    Indeed !    Oh,  show  me  that !     Rolfe,  turn  your  back, 
And  don't  look  round. 

Poc  Now,  sister, 't  is  my  turn.  (ffhitperg  SMiTttf  who  mrites. 

Give  it  to  Rolfe.    (To  Nomoiy.) 

Rolfe.    (Reads.)    *  Paspaho.' 

No  m.  Thou  hast  seen  him  f 

Ro{fe.    Never.  ^ 

Nom.   (Looking  at  the  paper.)    And  that's  Paspaho !    (To  Rolfe.;    Is  he  tall  or  short  f 

Rolfe .    Nay,  you  put  writing  to  an  onfkir  test ; 
I  cannot  tell. 

Nom.  Not  tell!    How  can  the  leaf 

Name  whom  it  never  saw,  yet  know  not  whether 
He's  un  or  short  ? 

Rolfe.  Smith  did  not  tell  it  that. 

Nom.    Ten  it,  good  Sschem  Smith.  (Smith  wriitt, 

(To  Rolfe.)    Now  see,  an  if  it  knows.  Yon  smile!    What  is't  Y 

Rolfe.    (Reads,)    *  Paspaho's  a  young  warrior,  tall  and  brave.' 

Nom,    (Kisses  the  paper.)    Dear  lea^  I  love  you ! 

Rolfe.  I  will  teach  yon  how 

To  write,  an  if  yon  will. 

Nom,  To  write!    What's  that f 

Rolfe.    To  speak  on  such  a  leaf. 

Nom.  Oh  joy !    I'm  ready. 

Rolfe.    I  cannot  teach  you  in  an  hour  —  a  day ; 
We  must  have  many  days. 

Nom.  Must  we  1    Vta  sorry. 

Bnt  we  shall  soon  return. 
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Rolfe,  ril  bleM  the  art 

or  writiny,  white  I  live! 

Nom.    And  when  I've  learnt  it, 
If  I  have  something  that  I  fain  would  My, 
And  yet  not  wi^h  to  spealL  it,  then  I'll  miJte 
The  leaf  speak  for  me. 

Poc.    Ay,  and  think,  dear  sister. 
How  sweet,  when  one  is  absent  far  from  those 
One  loves,  to  send  a  speaking  leaf  like  this. 
And  bid  it  say,  we  live  and  lovo  them  still ! 

Rolfe.    In  many  lands,  beyond  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
These  speaking  messengers  are  daily  sent, 
Folded  and  fastened,  so  that  he  who  bears  them 
Knows  not  their  contents.    Thus,  far  distant  tribes 
Speak  to  each  other. 

Poc.  Strange ! 

Rolfe.  The  deeds  of  warriors 

Are  noted  down  upon  these  speaking  leaves ; 
Which  never  die,  nor  spoil  by  being  kept: 
And  thus  their  children  and  their  children's  children 
Hear  what  has  happened  thousand  snows  before. 


Foreign  Cobsespokdence. — A  kind  friend,  a  man  of  education  and  refinement, 
and  an  acute  observbr,  now  in  England,  has  addressed  us  the  first  of  a  series  of  familiar 
letters,  from  which  we  hope  oAen  to  quote,  for  the  pleasure  or  benefit  of  our  readers. 
Ilis  joumeyings  abroad  will  be  greatly  diversified,  and  out  of  the  beaten  track,  both  as 
to  countries,  and  portions  6i  countries,  which  he  will  traverse.  The  initiatory  epistle, 
now  before  us,  though  necessarily  limited  in  incident,  contains  a  passage  or  two,  which 
we  shall  venture  to  present,  since  they  certainly,  in  more  than  one  sense,  are  good 
'evidence  of  things  hoped  for.'  Speaking  of  the  Thames,  he  says :  '  On  the  morning 
of  the  last  day  of  our  voyage,  the  exceedingly  turbid  state  of  the  water  informed  me 
that  we  were  in  the  vast  estuary  of  the  Thames.  To  me,  it  seems  strange,  that  Watts 
and  other  poets  should  have  so  often  attached  the  epithet ' silver*  to  this  river.  From 
London  to  its  very  mouth  it  ia  both  muddy  and  yellow.'  *  *  '  Our  sails  and  spars 
are  housed  below,  and  '  booma*  dispose  of;  a  '  mud-pilot*  is  on  board,  and  we  are  now 
what  is  technically  called  '  Uireading  the  needle.'  The  pilot  roars  through  his  speaking- 
trumpet,  '  starboard !'  '  larboard !'  *  port ! — port  hard !'  as  we  glide  through  foresU  of 
shipping  —  (you  must  be  on  the  bosom  of  '  Father  Tems,'  to  realize  the  truth  of  this 
common  simile,)  and  are  passed,  up  and  down,  by  innumerable  small  steam-boats,  one 
of  which  exhibited  no  smoke,  being  propelled  by  the  agency  of  quicksilver.  The  river 
is  some  fifteen  hundred  feet  wide,  yet  our  ship  frequently  turns  up  the  mud  from  the 
bottom.  By  law,  three  hundred  feet  arc  left  in  mid-channel,  for  ingress  and  egress. 
At  length,  we  are  ushered  through  an  enormous  lock  into  the  celebrated  St  Catherine's 
Docks,  a  vast  reservoir,  enclosed  by  immense  warehouses,  in  the  formation  of  which, 
several  thousand  famiUes  were  removed,  and  their  houses  pulled  down.'  *  *  ^l 
shall  send  you,  in  a  few  days,  some  interesting  articles  for  your  Magazine,  which 
will  serve  to  diversify  the  pages  so  admirably  filled— I  mean  no  flattery — by  your 
numerous  American  contributors.  They  are  from  the  pen  of  a  lady,  of  distinguished 
talents,  author  of  '  The  Bride  of  Sicily,'  and  other  poems,  and  for  some  late  years  a 
popular  writer  in  the  '  Foreign  Quarterly,'  '  British  Magazine,'  and  '  Frazer's  Maga- 
zine^' to  which  latter  periodical  she  recently  contributed  those  clever  papers,  '  Remem- 
brances of  a  Monthly  Nurse,'  '  April  Fools,'  <  Mary  Magdalene,'  etc.  You  shall  hear 
from  me  again,  at  no  distant  period.' 

In  connection  with  this  fragment  of  correspondence,  we  annex  an  extract  firom  a 
letter  written  from  London  by  another  friend,  some  months  ago,  but  which  has  proba- 
bly '  been  i'  the  Indies  twice,'  since  it  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  writer,  as  it  has  but 
just  reached  us.  We  fear  some  portions  of  it  may  seem  to  smack  of  undue  self-lauda- 
tion ;  but  we  beg  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind,  that  we  quote  from  a  aouree  whoUy  diain- 
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terested ;  and  to  belieye,  tliat  what  may  appear  calculated  to  induce  a  satisfied  vanity, 
is  but  a  '  spur  to  prick  the  sides  of  our  intent:' 

'  A  knowledge  of,  and  respect  for,  American  Liitralurt^  appear  to  be  gaining  ground 
in  England ;  but  still,  very  few  of  our  writers  can  boast  m%uh  foreign  fame ;  and  many 
a  name,  and  many  a'book,  fiimiliar  to  us,  have,  scarcely  been  heard  o^  in  the  land  of 
Shakspcare.  There  are  some  bright  exceptions,  however.  It  is  superfluous  to  say,  that 
I  often  hetfrd  Ibvino  and  his  writings  spoken  of  with  enthusiasm ;  and  the  early  novels, 
especially,  of  Coopeb,  stand  as  high  in  popular  favor  throughout  Europe,  as  they  ever 
did  at  home.  But  the  English  arc  disposed,  it  would  seem,  to  claim  these  two  writers 
as  their  own ;  many,  at  least,  never  allude  to  them  as  American.  The  essays  of  Dr. 
Chankikg  have  attained  a  wide  celebrity  in  Great  Britain.  I  have  seen  no  less  than 
three  rival  editions.  Add  to  these  three  names  those  of  Washington  and  Frakkun, 
and  you  can  scarcely  mentiotl  another  American  name  which  enjoys  a  thorough  Euro- 
pean reputation.  A  number  of  our  books  have  been  re-published,  it  is  true,  and  are 
known,  to  some  extent  I  saw  English  editions  of  one  or  more  of  the  works  of  Miss 
Sedgwick,  Paulding,  Simms,  Flint,  Fay,  and  Dr.  Bird.  Out  poets  they  are  but  little 
acquainted  with.  Mr.  Irving,  you  know,  endorsed  a  London  edition  of  Bbtant,  and 
Bany  Cornwall  conferred  the  same  honor  on  Wilus  ;  and  his  jtroae  sketches  I  have 
beard  highly  praised.  He  has  certainly  written  himself  into  considerable  notoriety. 
Pmcival's  poems  were  printed  in  England  several  years  since.  Some  of  Halleck's, 
and  others,  are  well  known  through  the  various  specimens  of  American  poets.  The 
classical  text-books  on  oriental  and  biblical  literature,  from  Andover,  Cambridge,  etc., 
are  re-printed,  and  considered  high  authority  by  English  scholars  and  critics.  Several 
American  books,  of  a  useful  and  practical  character,  such  as  Abbott's  '  Voung  Chris- 
tian,' Mrs.  Child's  '  Frugal  Housewife,'  etc.,  have  had  an  immense  sale  in  England 
and  Scotland.  At  least  twenty  thousand  copies  of  each  of  the  two  mentioned  have 
been  sold  in  the  kingdom.  The  sneering  question  of  the  Quarterly,  '  Who  reads  an 
American  book?'  is  no  longer  asked;  but  English  prejudice  is  yet  slow  to  admit  that 
'  any  good  thing  can  come  out  of  Nazareth.'  I  was  told  by  a  London  publisher,  that 
if  an  American  book  were  ro-printed,  it  would  be  bad  policy  to  acknowledge  its  origin. 
I  know  several  instances  of  our  books  having  been  published  in  London  and  Glasgow 
as  original,  and  without  a  word  of  the  adtirce^  or  any  alteration,  except  the  omission  of 
local  names,  by  which  they  might  have  been  detected !  In  one  case,  an  English  copy 
of  a  book  thus  re-printed,  verbatim,  except  the  titles  was  received  by  a  New- York  house, 
published  as  an  English  work,  and  one  thousand  copies  were  sold,  before  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  copy-right  belonged  to  the  author  and  publisher  in  Philadelphia!  Ame- 
rican periodicals,  however,  are  doing  much  toward  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  our  literary 
men  and  resources  abroad —  in  England,  Scotland,  and  France,  especially  ;  and  there 
is,  on  all  hands,  a  great  and  growing  interest  in  every  thing  which  relates  to  our  noble 
republic'  *  *  *Someof  our  higher  periodicals  are  favorably  known  here.  Silliman's 
'  Journal  of  Science'  is  appreciated  and  praised  by  scientific  men  throughout  Europe ; 
one  or  two  hundred  copie-s  of  the  *  North  American  Review'  are  taken  in  London  ;  and 
the  '  Knickerbocker,'  I  am  informed,  is  held  in  much  estimation.  Your  sometime  cor- 
respondent. Dr.  Metcalf,  (who  is  engaged  in  important  studies  and  investigations 
here,  connected  with  his  theory  of  the  great  pervading  principle  qf  life^)  tells  me,  that 
he  finds  numbers  who  agree  with  him  in  the  opinion,  that  the  '  Knickerbocker'  is  not 
surpassed  in  talent,  variety,  or  interest,  by  any  English  magazine  whatsoever.' 

*  There  are  two  dealers  in  London,  who  import  American  books,  viz.,  O.  Rich  and 
R.  J.  Kenvbtt;  and  twom  Scotland,  J.  Reid  and  J.  Symington  and  Co.,  of  Glas- 
gow. I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  personal  acquaintance  with  most  of  the  distinguished 
publishers  in  London  and  Scotland,  and  have  made  notes  of  some  facts,  and  compara- 
tive statistics,  in  which  you  may  perhaps  be  interested.  For  the  present,  however,  I 
¥nll  bestow  upon  you  no  more  of  my  tediousness.' 


134  EiUar^  TaUe. 


Samcwl  WootfwoBiH,  Eeq,  —  It  IB  knovn  to  most  of  oo*  reader^  whoae  aid  inaj  be 
veodcred  efiectiretf,  that  a  'benefif  is  aooo  to  take  place  at  one  of  our  tfaeatie^  the 
proeeeda  of  which  aie  to  be  deroced  to  the  rdief  of  the  popular  poet,  Samcwl  Wood- 
wovTH,  and  lus  large  aad  aondUe  ftmOf ,  to  wboee  support  he  has  bttcrij  been  wholly 
naable  to  contribme.  by  leaaoo  of  a  partial  loss  of  aght,  and  a  paralytic  ahock,  with 
which  he  haa  been  Tialed.  We  hope  the  edifice  where  the  dramatic  entertainment  ia 
to  '  come  o^  will  be  crowded  fiom  dome  to  ceiling ;  so  shall  the  beneficiary  be  made 
to  rgoioe  in  the  belief  that  the  milk  of  hnman  kindneaa  which  flows  in  his  own  boeom, 
ianot  altogether  abaeat  from  thebreastaof  the  many  who  'know  him  hot  to  love  him,' 
and  who  'namehimbnttopraiae.' 


'  EncKcaaocKxa  Hall.'  — '  A  good  name  m  erery  thing,'  aays  some  didactic  school- 
book  maker,  and  we  are  aboot  to  agree  with  him.  '  Kniekerboeker  Ball,*  a  large  and 
commodioiis  establiahment,  recently  erected  adjoining  the  Park  Theatre,  we  doabt 
not  will,  imder  the  anpenrision  of  TsaaAPiif  Wklcb,  Esq.,  P.  H.  T.  C, — a  capable 
representatiTe  of  all  the  Knickerbockers— be  '  every  thing*  that  the  repatation  of  its 
iUoatrioaa  foonder  may  lead  the  pablic  to  anticipate.  '  Moreover,  and  which  is  more,' 
be  is  to  be  aided  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Adams,  also  a  noted  pubUcan.  Spacious  dining- 
halls^  ample  private  supper-rooms,  airy  and  commodious  lodging  apartmenta,  a 
fenowned  cuinne,  and  the  most  central  of  locations  —  thelto  are  matters  not  likely  to 
be  lightly  regarded  by  citizens,  or  strangers  who  have  ever  *  heard  tell  h^Mmmdy,'  Long 
may  he  reign  f 
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Naw-YoaK  Review.  —  We  are  well  pleased  to  learn,  that  the  'New- York  Review 
and  Quarterly  Church  Journal'  is  not,  as  we  had  been  led  to  fear,  to  be  abandoned. 
It  will  hereafter  be  published  regularly  by  Mr.  Geobgb  Deabbobn.  Its  editorial 
supervision  is  confided,  as  before,  to  Rev.  C.  S.  He^by,  an  announcement  which 
will  be  amply  satisfactory  to  all  who  have  read  the  first  number.  If  this  work  but 
sustain  *  the  promise  of  its  sprinfjf  —  and  that  it  will  do  so,  with  its  corps  of  able  oon- 
tributors,  and  the  aid  of  the  accomplished  writer  and  scholar  at  ita  head,  we  cannot 
doubt— it  will  prove  an  honor,  and  a  high  one,  to  the  periodical  Hteratora  of  this 
country. 


'Book  op  the  United  States.' —  This  little  volume,  like  all  froni  the  pen  of  its 
vtrorld-renowned  author,  is  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive,  and  admirably  adapted 
to  secure  the  attention  and  excite  the  imagination  of  the  young.  It  exhibits  the  great 
features  of  the  country,  on  a  principle  of  classification  which  embraces  in  one  view  all 
that  may  relate  to  a  particular  topic,  as  mountains,  rivers,  cities,  lakes,  etc.,  which  are 
contrasted  with  those  of  other  countries,  the  better  to  impress  them  upon  the  memory. 
A  free,  colloquial  style,  illustrative  sketches  and  anecdotes,  and  numerous  wood  engra- 
vings, render  this  little  work  what  such  works  should  be,  eminently  attractiye.  Boa- 
ion  :  Charles  J.  Henpse. 
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SCANDINAVIAN    LITERATURE    AND    ANTIQUITIES. 


NUMBEK    ONE. 


The  predominant  taste  for  the  study  of  ancient  literature,  and  the 
investigation  of  antiquity,  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  to  light  a 
vast  quantity  of  matter,  which,  if  written  in  modern  times,  would 
hardly  be  regarded  of  sufficient  value  to  preserve  beyond  the  age 
in  which  it  was  written.  Elegance  of  style  and  composition  is  not 
the  distinguishing  trait  in  all  the  Grecian  and  Roman  authors  wbich 
have  come  down  to  us;  nor  are  the  subjects  of  sufficient  importance 
to  merit  a  preservation  of  twenty  centuries  ;  although  it  may  be  safe^ 
to  say,  that  these  qualities  in  general  constitute  the  beauty  and  value 
of  these  writings  ;  for  we  know  that  the  ancients  appreciated  the 
works  of  their  great  men,  as  well  as  we ;  and  to  this  we  must  owe 
their  preservation.  The  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Socrates  —  the 
histories  of  Herodotus  and  L ivy  —  thepoetry  of  Homer  and  Virgil — 
the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle  —  the  geometry  of  Euclid,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  are  not  regarded  now  with 
more  esteem  than  they  were  in  the  period  in  which  they  were  pro- 
duced, although  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  far  behind  us  in 
knowledge.  ^Poetry  and  eloquence  are  as  attractive  to  the  senses  of 
a  savage,  as  to  him  who  is  civilized  ;  and  to  this  circumstance  must  be 
attributed  the  preser^'ation  and  transmission  of  many  poems,  of  peo- 
ple who  have  left  no  other  memento  of  their  existence. 

The  wisdom  of  the  ancient  writers  above  named,  was  in  advance 
of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  yet  'they  were  appreciated  ;  and 
although  kingdoms  have  risen  and  fallen,  nations  have  been  scattered 
and  annihilated,  and  language  itself  become  corrupted  or  lost,  these 
memorials  of  learning  and  genius  have  been  preserved,  amid  the  ge- 
neral devastation,  and  still  appear  in  all  their  original  beauty  tuid 
grandeur,  more  imperishable  than  the  sculptured  column  or  tropfaled 
urn  ;  models  for  nations  yet  unborn,  and  drawing  forth  the  admirm- 
tion  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  and  profound  philosophers. 

In  addition  to  these,  we  possess  many  valuable  histories,  learned 
dissertations,  poetical  effusions,  specimens  of  the  early  drama,  etc., 
which,  although  they  may  rank  lower  in  their  style  of  composition, 
are  valuable  Irom  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  age  in  which  they  were  penned,  and  make  us  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  private  life,  the  tastes  and  occupations,  of  the 
ancients. 

Thus  much  may  be  said  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  people..     Their 
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origin,  their  history,  and  their  literature,  are  known  in  all  civilized  parts 
of  the  world  ;  and  from  the  downfall  of  their  respective  kingdoms 
to  the  present  time,  we  are  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  lead- 
ing events  of  the  history  of  their  descendants,  in  the  modem  nations 
of  the  south  of  Europe.  Not  so  with  the  Teutonic  people,  who  oc- 
cupy the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  that  continent.  The  glory  of 
their  ancestors  has  never  been  immortalized ;  no  poet  or  historian 
arose  to  transmit  to  posterity  an  account  of  their  origin,  or  the  fame 
of  their  deeds,  as  letters  were  first  known  to  the  Goths  in  A.  D.,  360. 
It  is  not  the  intention,  in  the  present  essay,  to  illustrate  the  literature 
of  the  Germanic  nations,  but  to  take  up  that  portion  embraced  in  the 
general  term  of  Scandinavian ^  which  embraces  the  literature  of  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Iceland.  It  is  also  known  by  the  term 
Old-NorthemoT,  Norse,  and  as  Icelandic  literature.  It  is  embodied 
in  the  Eddas  and  Historical  Sagas  as  they  are  called,  in  the  coun- 
tries of  the  north.  The  former  consists  of  collections  of  Icelandic 
poems,  written  upon  parchment,  or  skins,  in  the'  language  of  that 
country  ;  and  the  latter,  which  include  the  most  important  part,  are 
relations  of  historical  events  which  have  occurred  in  Iceland  and 
other  countries  of  the  north,  including  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
They  also  extend  to  the  affairs  of  Greenland,  which  we  know  was 
colonized  by  the  Scandinavians  at  an  early  period,  and  to  accounts 
of  voyages  made  by  them  to  an  unknown  land,  called  Vinland  — sup- 
posed to  be  America  —  and  to  various  parts  of  Europe. 

Such  are  the  sources  of  Scandinavian  literature.  But  before  we 
attempt  to  examine  these  treasures,  which  form  the  subject  of  our 
remarks,  it  may  be  well  to  ask  the  question,  which  naturally  arises 
here  :  Who  were  this  ancient  people,  who,  from  the  earliest  period, 
have  occupied  the  north  of  Europe  1  Whence  came  they  1  And  to 
what  nation  of  more  remote  antiquity  is  their  origin  to  be  traced  1 

To  answer  these  questions  satisfactorily,  would  be  a  task  as  easily 
accomplished,  as  that  of  stating  with  accuracy  the  origin  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. Several  learned  writers,  of  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times, 
have  investigated  the  subject,  without  arriving  at  conclusions  which 
would  agree  in  the  most  important  points  ;  and  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  we  are  better  able,  after  a  lapse  of 
ten  or  fifteen  centuries,  to  determine  the  origin  of  the  people  by  whom 
Europe  was  populated,  about  the  period  of  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era,  than  writers  were  who  flourished  ten  centuries 
ago.  At  that  period,  the  most  noble  of  inventions  had  not  been 
brought  to  light,  to  treasure  up  passing  events,  and  what  had  been 
preserved  by  tradition.  Letters  were  not  cultivated  in  Europe,  and 
the  intercourse  between  nations  of  kindred  origin  was  not  sufficiently 
close,  to  have  promoted  such  an  inquiry. 

The  cultivation  and  advancement  of  the  science  of  philology,  or 
system  of  universal  grammar,  has  furnished  us  with  a  more  unerring 
gruidc  by  which  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  where 
sufficient  of  their  languages  remain,  than  history  itself;  for  the  latter, 
being  in  a  great  degree  traditionary,  cannot  be  relied  upon,  when 
treating  of  the  origin  of  nations.  The  primitive  history  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians, Romans,  Greeks,  Egyptians,  and  Hindoos,  are  so  interwo- 
ven with  their  mythology,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  separate 
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truth  from  fiction.  In  analyzing  the  various  European  languages,  on 
the  principles  adopted  by  philologists,  we  are  enabled  to  trace  the 
affinities  existing  between  them  ;  and  by  a  similarity  of  grammatical 
structure,  correspondence  of  words  and  phrases,  and  analogies  in  the 
conjugations  of  verbs  and  declensions  of  nouns,  to  classify  the  various 
languages,  and  ascertain  from  what  family  or  stock  they  are  de- 
rived. All  the  living  languages  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Biscayan,  or  Basque,  and  the  Gaelic,  have  been  traced  to  Asia,  and  to 
languages  which  were  spoken  by  the  most  ancient  people  of  which 
we  have  any  record.  It  is  now  conceded,  that  the  Celts  were  one,  if 
not  the  principal,  of  the  primitive  nations  of  Europe,  distinguished 
by  different  names  in  different  countries.  The  earliest  historians  of 
Europe  agree,  that  they  were,  in  a  remote  period,  settled  in  various 
parts  of  that  continent  —  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Alps, 
and  throughout  Gaul,  whence  they  migrated  to  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  to  the  central  and  western  regions  of  Spain.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, they  inundated  Italy,  Thrace,  and  Asia  Minor.  '  The  Hibernians/ 
says  Malte  Brun,'  '  are  an  old  branch  of  the  same  people ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  are  a  colony  of 
the  native  Irish.  The  Erse^  or  Gaelic,  is  the  only  aut;hentic  monument 
of  the  Celtic  language  ;  but  it  may  be  readily  admitted,  that  a  nation 
so  widely  extended  must  have  been  incorporated  with  many  states 
whose  dialects  are  at  present  extinct'* 

Another  primitive  nation  was  the  ancestors  of  the  Basques,  a  peo- 
ple now  dwindled  to  a  few  thousands,  and  confined  to  Uie  western 
base  of  the  Pyrenees.  They  were  closely  allied  to  the  Iberians, 
who  occupied  eastern  and  southern  Spain,  and  a  part  of  Gaul.  In 
the  remnant  of  this  people  is  preserved  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
languages  that  philologists  have  ever  yet  investigated,  exhibiting 
undoubted  marks  of  originality.  *  It  is  preserved  in  a  comer  of 
Europe,  the  sole  remaining  fragment  of  perhaps  a  hundred  dialects, 
constructed  on  the  r.ame  plan,  which  probably  existed,  and  were  uni- 
versally spoken,  at  a  remote  period,  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Like  the  bones  of  the  mammoth,  and  the  shells  of  unknown  fishes, 
theraces  of  which  have  perished,  it  remains  a  frightful  monument  of 
the  immense  destruction  produced  by  a  succession  of  ages.  There 
it  stands,  single  and  alone,  of  its  kind,  surrounded  by  idioms  whose 
modern  construction  bears  no  kind  of  analogy  to  it.*t 

The  south  of  Europe  was  occupied  by  the  Etruscans,  or  Etru- 
rians, whose  splendid  monuments  alone  remain  to  perpetuate  their 
existence ;  also  by  the  Ausonians,  and  the  Osci.  In  the  east  of 
Europe,  we  know  of  no  other  primitive  people  than  the  Thracians, 
which,  however,  may  have  included  others  of  less  note.  They  are 
spoken  of  by  all  the  early  historians,  but  of  their  language,  no  tracei 
are  known  to  exist. 

The  north  of  Europe  now  alone  remains.  This  part  of  the  conti- 
nent which  embraces  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  the  north  of 
Germany,  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Goths  or  Scandinavians ; 


♦  Malte  Bbuk'b  Geography,  vol.  vi.,  p.  77. 

t  Mb.  DupoNcsAu'fl  fteport  to  the  Hist,  and  Lit.  Comm.  of  the  American  PhiL  Soc., 
p.  11. 
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some  writers  using  the  former,  and  others  the  latter,  to  distinguish 
them.  Under  whatever  name  they  have  been  known,  they  have 
filled  so  important  a  place  in  history,  that  they  deserve  more  than  a 
passing  notice. 

'  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,'  says  Gibbon,  *  and  after 
the  conquest  of  Italy,  the  Goths,  in  the  possession  of  present  great- 
ness, very  naturally  indulged  themselves  in  the  prospect  of  past  and 
future  glory.  They  wished  to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  to  transmit  to  posterity  their  own  achievements.  The  prin- 
cipal minister  of  the  Court  of  Ravenna,  the  learned  Cassiodorus, 
qualified  the  inclination  of  the  conquerors  in  a  Gothic  history,  which 
consisted  of  twelve  books,  now  reduced  to  the  imperfect  abridgment 
of  Jomandes.  These  vmters  passed,  with  the  most  artful  concise- 
ness, over  the  misfortunes  of  the  nation,  celebrated  its  success,  and 
adorned  the  triumph  with  many  Asiatic  trophies,  that  more  properly 
belonged  to  the  people  of  Scythia.  On  the  faith  of  ancient  songs,  the 
uncertain  but  the  only  memorials  of  barbarians,  they  deduced  the 
first  origin  of  the  Goths  from  the  vast  island  or  peninsula  of  Scandi- 


navia.'* 


No  dependence,  of  course,  can  be  placed  on  this  history,  obtained 
in  such  a  manner,  and  by  a  people  unacquainted  with  letters.  Com- 
mencing on  historic  ground,  a^  early  as  the  Christian  era,  and  as  late 
as  the  Antonines,  the  Goths  were  established  toward  the  mouth  of 
the  Vistula,  and  in  that  fertile  province  where  the  commercial  cities 
of  Thorn,  Elbing,  KOningsberg,  and  Dantzic,  were  long  afterward 
founded.  In  the  reign  of  Antonines,  the  Goths  were  still  seated  in 
Prussia.  About  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Dacia  had  already  experienced  their  proximity,  by  frequent 
and  destructive  inroads.  In  this  interval,  therefore,  of  about  seventy 
years.  Gibbon  places  the  second  migration  of  the  Goths  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Euxine. 

Another,  and  perhaps  a  more  plausible  theory,  for  the  origin  of  the 
Goths,  is  that  of  identifying  them  with  the  Thracians.  This  theory 
is  strongly  advocated  by  Vans  Kennedy,  who  adduces  many  and  con- 
clusive arguments  in  favor  of  his  hypothesis.  Then  to  identify  the 
Scandinavians  with  the  Goths,  and  their  origin  is  settled.  From 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  until  the  general  prevalence  of  the  name 
of  Goths,  it  is  undeniable,  that  the  Thracians  remained  uncon- 
quered,  and  that  they  extended  themselves  from  Macedonia  to 
the  Dniester,  and  from  the  Euxine  Sea  to  the  confines  of  Ger- 
many. For,  as  the  Getse  are  identified  by  ancient  writers  vrith  the 
Thracians,  and  as  neither  proof  nor  probability  supports  the  assump- 
tion that  Thracia  was  ever  occupied  by  either  Scythians  or  Scanm- 
navians,  it  must  necessarily  follow,  that  whatever  is  predicated  of  the 
Getae,  must  equally  apply  to  the  Thracians  ;  and,  consequently,  if  the 
GetsB  were  Goths,  the  Goths  were  also  Thracians.  To  determine, 
therefore,  the  identity  of  the  G^tse  and  Goths,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  from  Strabo,  it  appears  that  the  country  immediately  to  the  south 
of  the  Elbe  was  inhabited  by  the  Suevi ;  then  succeeded  the  country 
of  the  Getae,  which  extended  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube, 
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and  also  to  the  north  of  that  river,  as  far  as  the  Dniester.  The  Moesi, 
likewise,  dwelt  on  hoth  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  were  equally  with 
the  Getse  considered  by  the  Greeks  to  be  a  Thracian  people.  The 
Dacians,  also,  were  a  Thracian  people.'* 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  the  next  place,  to  identify  the  other  nations 
which  occupied  the  interior  of  Europe  from  the  second  to  the  fifth 
century,  with  one  of  the  great  nations  before  alluded  to,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  point  in  question.  The  incursions  made  by  the  barba- 
rians, as  they  were  called,  from  the  North  into  Italy,  which  eventu- 
ated in  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  have  generally  been 
attributed  to  people  who  crossed  the  Baltic  into  Denmark,  thence 
into  Germany,  where,  uniting  with  other  tribes,  they  concentrated 
their  power,  and  established  an  empire  between  the  Euxine  and 
Adriatic,  on  both  sides  of  the  Danube.  The  most  distinguished  of 
these  German  nations,  as  they  were  called,  were  the  Goth's,  Vandals, 
Visigoths,  and  Gepidae.  *  In  ancient  times,'  says  Procopius,  *  they 
were  called  Sauromatas  and  Melanchlaeri,  and  by  some  the  GaBtic 
nation.  They  thus  differ  from  each  other  in  name,  but  in  nothing 
else ;  for  they  are  all  fair,  yellow-haired,  and  good-looking ;  they 
observe  the  same  institutions,  and  worship  the  same  God,  as  they 
are  all  of  the  Arian  sect ;  and  they  use  the  same  language,  which 
is  called  Gothic.  It  therefore  appears  to  me,  that  they  were  all 
originally  the  same  nation .'t 

The  affinities  of  language  which  are  so  apparent  in  the  languages 
of  the  north  of  Europe  and  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain, 
do  not  require  any  evidence  to  prove  their  identity  of  origin  ;  and 
if  their  language  was  the  same,  the  natural  conclusion  is,  that  the 
people  were  the  same.  Gibbon  states,  that  the  German  nations  ori- 
ginally emigrated  from  Scandinavia;  but  his  authority  was  Jor- 
nandes,  who  abridged  the  history  of  the  Goths,  as  written  by  Cas- 
siodorus,  before  alluded  to,  which  is  considered  as  indifferent 
authority. 

Acknowledging  the  Goths  and  Scandinavians  to  be  the  same,  one 
originated  in  the  other,  or  each,  migrating  from  the  parent  stock, 
must  have  taken  a  different  course  to  reach  their  respective  countries. 
The  latter  must  necessarily  have  passed  around  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia to  reach  Sweden  and  Norway,  or  must  have  passed  to  the  south 
of  the  Baltic,  through  the  country  of  the  Goths.  The  former  course 
is  altogether  improbable,  and  the  latter  makes  them  a  branch  of  the 
Gothic  nation,  which  is  far  the  most  probable.  After  quoting  nume- 
rous authors  on  this  subject,  Vans  Kennedy  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
that  from  the  Hellespont  the  Thracians  gradually  extended  them- 
selves to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  thence  to  Scandinavia.  This 
hypothesis  is  far  the  most  reasonable,  inasmuch  as  it  has  support 
from  the  analogies  of  languages  ;  from  a  close  resemblance  in  the 
complexion,  color  of  hair,  eyes,  etc.,  and  from  the  testimony  of  his- 
tory itself.  The  Thracians,  as  before  observed,  were  one  of  the 
primitive  nations   of  Europe.     They   are  repeatedly  noticed  by 
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Homer,  who  speaks  of  them  as  a  numerous  and  hardy  race.  Allu- 
ding to  their  country,  he  says  : 

'  To  where  the  Mysians  prove  their  martial  force, 
And  hardy  Thracians  tame  the  savage  horse ; 
And  where  the  far-famed  Hippomolgian  strays, 
Renown'd  for  justice  and  for  length  of  days ; 
Thrice  happy  race !'    Iliad,  b.  xiii.,  v.  1,  p.  13 

They  are  afterward  spoken  of  by  Herodotus,  and  subsequently  by 
Procopius,  from  the  latter  of  which  we  have  quoted.  As  a  nation, 
the  Thracians  have  long  been  extinct  Even  of  their  language 
there  remains  no  vestige,  except  what  is  seen  in  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages at  the  North  ;  those  of  the  South,  of  Pelargic  origin,  are  by 
some  philologists  derived  from  the  Thracian,  inasmuch  as  the  affini- 
ties of  the  languages  of  the  north  and  south  of  Europe  are  suffi- 
cient to  deduce  them  from  some  earlier  language,  all  traces  of  which 
are  extinct. 

This  subject  might  be  carried  much  farther,  by  tracing  the  analo- 
gies of  language  which  exist  between  the  German  and  Sanscrit, 
or  between  the  English  and  Sanscrit,  and  of  the  affinity  between 
the  Persian  and  the  two  European  languages  named.  They  are  all 
ao  striking  as  to  place  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  some  connexion  existed 
at  a  very  remote  period  of  antiquity,  between  the  people  by  whom 
these  languages  are  spoken.  On  this  point,  the  greajt  philologist 
Adelung  observes,  that  it  has  excited  the  greatest  wonder  and  aston- 
ishment. '  The  fact  is  undeniable ;  and  the  German  found  in  Persian 
consists  not  only  of  a  remarkable  number  of  radical  words,  but  also 
in  particles,  and  is  even  observable  in  the  grammatical  structure. 
This  circumstance  will  admit  of  two  explanations,  either  from  a 
later  intermingling  of  the  two  languages,  after  they  were  completely 
formed,  or  from  their  both  being  derived  from  the  same  mother 
tongue.'* 

Having  thus  traced  the  Scandinavians  to  the  Thracians,  whicb 
latter  people,  from  their  proximity  to  Asia,  must  have  preserved 
parts  of  their  mother  tongue,  particularly  if  that  was  the  IPersian  or 
Zend,  and  noticed  the  remarkable  affinity  existing,  even  in  our  day, 
in  the  languages  of  Teutonic  people  (of  which  the  Scandinavians 
are  one)  and  the  Persian,  the  antiquity  of  the  former,  and  their 
descent  from  one  of  the  original  nations  of  Asia,  will  be  sufficiently 
apparent,  to  take  up  the  subject  which  heads  this  article. 

The  early  history  of  the  North  was  traditionary,  until  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  with  which  Roman  letters  were  also  intro- 
duced. These  were  easily  adapted  to  express  the  various  sounds 
of  their  languages ;  and  being  much  more  convenient  and  applicable 
to  reduce  their  songs,  tales,  and  histories  into,  than  the  characters 
heretofore  used,  they  were  soon  after  embodied  in  them.  The 
letters  in  use,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  alphabet, 
were  Runic.  This  alphabet  consisted  of  sixteen  letters,  which  are 
said  to  be  Phoenician  in  their  origin,  and  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Odin.  They  were  used  to  sculpture  important  events  on  rocks  and 
monuments,  many  of  which  are  still  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
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North,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain.  In  another  place,  a  more  particu- 
lar account  will  be  given  of  these  Runes,  as  they  are  called,  accompa- 
nied by  translations. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Runic  letters  had  ever  been  employed 
to  much  extent,  on  parchment,  to  record  passing  events,  or  to  pre- 
serve the  lays,  w^hich  memory  alone  had  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation.  Like  all  other  people  of  antiquity,  the  Scandinavians 
had  their  bards,  synonymous  with  the  rhapsodists  of  Greece.  They 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Skalds,  and  were  both  poets  and  histo- 
rians. *  They  were  the  companions  and  chroniclers  of  kings,  who 
liberally  rewarded  their  genius,  and  sometimes  entered  the  lists  with 
them  in  trials  of  skill  in  their  own  art.  A  regular  succession  of  this 
order  of  men  was  perpetuated  —  a  list  of  two  hundred  and  thirty 
in  number,  of  the  most  distinguished  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  and  Sweden,  among  whom  are  several  crowned 
heads,  and  distinguished  warriors  of  the  heroic  age.  Canute  the 
Great  retained  several  Skalds  at  his  court,  among  whom  was  one 
from  Iceland,  *  who,'  says  Snorre  Sturleson,  *  having  composed  a 
short  poem  on  Canute,  went,  for  the  purpose  of  reciting  it,  to  the 
king,  who  was  just  rising  from  table,  and  thronged  with  suitors. 
The  impatient  poet  craved  an  audience  from  the  king  for  his  lay, 
assuring  him  that  it  was  very  short.  The  vn-ath  of  Canute  was  kindled, 
and  he  answered  the  Skald  with  a  stern  look :  '  Are  you  not  ashamed 
to  do  what  none  but  yourself  has  dared  —  to  vmte  a  shart  poem 
upon  me  1  Unless,  by  the  hour  of  dinner  to-morrow,  you  produce 
a  drapa,  above  thirty  strophes  long,  on  the  same  subject,  your  life 
shall  pay  the  penalty.*  The  inventive  genius  of  the  poet  did  not 
desert  him.  He  produced  the  required  poem,  and  was  liberally 
rewarded  by  the  king  with  fifty  marks  of  silver.*  The  improvisatores 
of  modem  times  forcibly  remind  us  of  the  northern  Skalds,  who, 
without  the  genial  skies  and  classic  land  of  Italy  to  excite  their  ima- 
gination, produced  their  lays  with  equal  facility,  and  expressed  their 
ideas,  which  correspond  with  the  wildness  and  rigidity  of  the  North, 
as  the  Italian  bards  assimilate  their  effusions  wdth  the  mildness  of 
their  climate,  and  the  delightful  landscapes  with  which  they  were 
surrounded.     Southey  thus  alludes  to  them  : 

*  Wild  the  Runic  faith, 


And  wild  the  realms  where  Scandinavian  chiefis 
And  Skalds  arose,  and  hence  the  Skald's  strong  verse 
Partook  the  savage  wildness.' 

The  most  important  part  of  Old  Northern,  or  Icelandic  literature, 
is  that  contained  in  the  Sagas,  Of  these  there  are  vast  quantities 
still  in  a  high  state  of  preservation,  not  less  than  two  thousand  of 
them  being  in  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Anti- 
quaries. They  are  written  upon  skins,  in  dialects  of  the  Scandina- 
vian languages.  The  greater  portion,  however,  are  in  the  Icelandic 
text ;  others  are  in  the  Faroe,  Orkney,  and  Norwegian  dialects. 
One  of  the  most  noble  and  praiseworthy  undertakings  of  the  present 
day,  is  that  of  the  society  alluded  to,  which  contemplates  the  exami- 
nation, elucidation,  and   immediate  publication,  of  these  valuable 

*  Whxaton's  Hist,  of  the  Northmen,  p.  61,  d  Btq, 
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Tbej  kare  iire^^ij  ^drgniBed  to  a  consflerable  extent 
is  die  aeeo«zipii«kTneTit  oc  cbeir  object.  Tlie  first  and  most  import- 
ant  coHectioti  o^  the  Sa^  mannscripta,  was  that  node  by  Ame  Sfa^- 
noaer.,  ^  learned  Icelaxuler,  wiio  died  in  17^.  He  collected  one  thoa- 
taiwi  ATe  hzindred  and  Mtj-foar  of  them,  and  by  his  will  beqaeatfaed 
%  l^rre  sum  intr  their  pabticatioa.  Hda  fond  led  ProfieaBor  Rafii,  in 
eo>a7>eetk>D  with  Brynjolibiu  K^lmm^  and  Gudnnznason,  of  Iceland, 
to  found  a  society  lor  the  pablicatioo  of  the  eld  Xorse  mannanripta, 
which  society  m  the  one  lefeiied  to,  haiing  the  King^  of  Denmark 
fcff  ifa  patron  and  fbmider,  and  embracing  among  its  members  moat 
c4^  tbe  leaned  men  of  the  north  of  Europe.  In  addition  to  the 
beqnest  €^  Ame  Magnoaen,  a  large  fond  haa  been  formed,  contri- 
bated  by  the  king  and  other  nobie  and  pobiic-spirited  indiridaals  of 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Iceland, 
for  the  farther  proaecntion  and  inreatieation  of  old  mxthem  Archae- 
ology, and  Scandinavian  antiquities  generally.  '  The  ancient  litera- 
tare  of  the  North,'  to  qnote  the  language  of  a  letter  from  the 
society,  *  in  point  of  extent,  has  not  without  reaaon  been  compared 
to  tbe  literary  remaina  of  Greece  and  Latium,  and  which  ia  indispu- 
tably of  decided  importance  to  the  antiquarians,  historians,  lawyers, 
and  philologists  of  £urope  and  America.'  It  ia  gratifying  to  obaenre, 
that  thia  enterpriae  has  already  begun  to  excite  an  interest,  not  only 
within  the  limited  territory  of  Denmark,  or  of  Scandinavia,  where 
the  resources  for  so  extensive  an  undertaking  are  too  scanty,  but 
also  in  several  countries  beyond  the  limits  of  northern  Europe, 
whose  scholars  share  with  us  in  the  sentiment,  that  such  literary 
undertakings  ought  not  to  be  confined  within  political  boundaries, 
but,  on  account  of  their  extensive  tendency,  have  also  a  claim  to 
active  participation  from  other  countries ;  since  without  it  they  can- 
not meet  with  the  requisite  development,  nor  become  of  that  utility 
to  literature  and  science  for  v^hicb  they  are  intended,  and  of  which 
they  are  susceptible.  In  order  more  fully  to  carry  into  effect  the 
plans  of  this  society,  the  cooperation  of  several  of  the  most  eminent 
antiquarians  and  literary  men  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
haa  been  solicited,  to  which  they  will,  no  doubt,  readily  accede. 

The  Saga  literature,  which  was  cultivated  to  so  great  an  extent  in 
th^t  distant  and  isolated  spot,  while  all  Europe  was  in  a  state  of 
darkness,  had  a  great  influence  in  civilizing  and  promoting  the  cul- 
tivation of  letters  throughout  the  north  of  f^urope.  The  Icelanders 
were  a  maritime  people,  inheriting  their  love  of  commerce  and 
adventure  from  the  hardy  Scandinavians  who  planted  their  colony. 
Their  continued  intercourse  with  the  coast  of  Norway  led  them  to 
seek  adventures  elsewhere.  The  Faroe  Islands,  the  Orkneys,  Great 
Britain,  and  Ireland,  were  visited,  and  a  continued  trade  kept  up 
between  them.  The  two  former  were  Scandinavian  colonies,  and 
spoke  a  dialect  of  the  ancient  language. 

With  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  North,  the  later 
Latins,  Gothic  characters  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  came  into  general 
use  ;  and  to  this  we  owe  the  transcripts,  made  chiefly  in  Ireland,  of 
the  sagas  and  poetry  of  the  pagan  times  of  the  North,  and  also  of 
the  northern  history  during  the  middle  ages.     These  sagaa   are 
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divided  into  four  classes,  the  mythic,  mythico-historical,  historical^ 
and  romantic. 

The  volumes  already  published,  are  the  follovring :  Foramanna 
Sftgur,  eleven  volumes  ;  Oldnordiske  Sagaer,  eleven  volumes  ;  Scri- 
pita  Historica  Islandorum,  six  volumes.  These  contain  historical 
sagas,  recording  events  which  transpired  on  the  continent ;  a  history 
of  the  Norwegian  kings  from  Olaf  Fryggvuson  to  Magnus,  Laga- 
baeta,  embracing  a  long  period  of  years,  and  terminating  in  3i6 
year  1274  ;  the  history  of  the  Danish  kings,  from  Harold  Blue- 
tooth to  Canute  VI.,  or  the  period  between  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
and  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  centuries,  with  critical  notes 
and  commentaries  on  the  narrations  and  sagas  of  several  northern 
writers. 

Iselendinga  SOgur,  two  volumes,  contains  the  historical  sagas, 
recording  events  which  have  transpired  in  Iceland ;  giving  also  a 
particular  account  of  the  first  colonization  of  the  island,  in  Icelandic. 

Faereyiriga  Saga,  or  the  History  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Faroe 
Islands;  in  Icelandic,  the  Faroe-dialect,  and  Danish.  Fornaldar 
Sogur  Nordrlanda,  three  volumes ;  Nordiske  Fortids  Sagcer,  three 
volumes.  The  latter  six  volumes  comprise  all  the  mytho-historical 
sagas,  recording  events  in  the  North,  assignable  to  the  period  ante-  , 
rior  to  the  colonization  of  Iceland,  or  the  era  of  authentic  history; 
in  Icelandic  and  Danish. 

Krakumalsive  Epicedium  Ragnaris  Lodhroci,  or  Ode  on  the  Heroic 
Deeds  and  Death  of  the  Danish  King,  Ragnar  Lodbrok,  in  England ; 
in  Icelandic,  Danish,  Latin,  and  French. 

These  publications  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent,  variety,  and 
interest,  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  this  society,  and  of 
the  light  which,  in  all  probability,  many  of  them  will  throw  upon  the 
hitherto  unsettled^  points  of  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  history. 


ANACREONTIC. 


I. 

Wilt  thou  then  leave  me,  ere  the  hurrying  hours 

Have  yet  gone  by,  when  sleepless  souls  should  meet? 
Wilt  thou  then  leave  me,  when  in  these  still  bowers, 

Time  lingers,  wrapt  in  joys  so  wildly  sweet  7 
Oh,  break  not  thus  away,  with  trembung  spirit. 

Nor  deem  a  converse  so  delightful  wrong; 
Ah  me  I  the  hours  of  joy  we  now  inherit, 

Have  never  yet  been  known  to  linger  long. 

n. 

Haste  nut  away  so  soon  —  awhile  remaimns, 

Some  newer  bliss,  unknown,  shall  touch  the  heart ; 
Ah  me !  thy  own  unto  my  bosom  straining, 

If  like  me  thou  didst  love,  we  should  not  p«rt 
Thou  still  wouldst  pause,  and  with  a  fond  afibction, 

Re-clasp  the  hands,  unite  the  lips  that  bum. 
And  when  in  fear  thou  break'st  the  sweet  oonnectioD, 

Return  and  linger,  linger  and  return. 

G.  B.  SmeLiToii. 

YOL.  X.  25 
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TUE      AMERICAN     WILD      ROSE 


A  recent  EaglUk  writer  Mjrt :  *  The  roM  w  a  flower  entirely  unknown  to  the  wmm  wflrld.' 


Faib  flower !  the  opening  of  whose  breast 
Of  fragrance,  on  the  soft  south-west, 
Speaks  sweet  to  me,  in  mem'ries  dear — 
All  that  calls  up  affection's  tear ; 
I  love  thy  heart-leaf 'd  single  cup. 

Soft  blushing  with  the  hue  of  mora ; 
I  kiss  each  essenced  dew-drop  up, 

That  trembles  on  thy  thorn  : 
For  thou  upon  my  patn  hast  grown 
Since  childhood  —  womanhood,  I  own. 
First  on  a  Pennsylvanian  bank, 

Where  fair  my  native  creek  flowed  bji 
The  breathings  of  thine  heart  I  drank, 

And  gazed  mto  thy  golden  eye. 

Where'er  I  wander,  still  dost  thou 
Ever  upon  my  pathway  bow ; 
The  field,  the  cliff—  my  children's  tomb, 
To  garland  with  spontaneous  bloom. 
WlMTe'er  a  mossy  rock  nath  place^ 
Thou  wavest  there  in  modest  grace; 
Guarding  beneath  thy  blushing  vest, 
Midst  tufted  grass,  the  partridge-nest 
Where'er  o'er  mountain  path  f  toil, 
Thou  spring'st  to  bless  tne  grav'ly  soil ; 
Where  straggling  fence-row  gives  thee  room, 
Thou  Bins' St  a  garland,  and  pcrfimie ; 
And  oft  thy  dying  odors  play, 
Mingled  in  swathe  of  fragrant  hay. 
Though  thou  dost  love  the  woodland  shade^ 
Still  lor  the  sun-beam  wert  thou  made. 
Stealing  from  copse  to  open  sky  — 
Greeting  from  far  the  traveller's  eye: 
Thou  wert  not  '  born  to  blush  unseen,' 
Sweet  wilding  rose  ;  the  meadow's  queen ! 

I  love  thy  leafs  indented  green ; 

The  tinge  of  red  upon  thy  stalk  ; 
Thy  pointed  buds,  so  neatly  furl'd : 
O,  who  hath  said  this  western  world 

Was  to  thy  smile  unknown  I 
Come,  let  liim  lake  one  morning  walk, 

When  May  has  well  nigh  flown ; 
In  dell  or  dingle,  chiefly  where 
A  thicket  meets  the  open  air ; 
Or  where  a  gurgling  streamlet  takes 
Its  sparkling  leap  through  rocky  brakes; 
O'er  fence-row,  to  the  tassel'd  corn. 
The  smiling  rose  node  from  her  thora: 
O I  ever,  rose  I  smile  thus  to  me, 
Memento  of  my  childhood's  glee. 
In  warmjT  Greece,  thou  may^t  repay, 
With  richer  glow,  the  softer  day  ; 
At  eve,  as  from  the  bul-bul's  throat. 
Love's  fabled  breathings  o'er  thee  float ; 
Or  England's  gardens  mav  enhance, 

By  florist's  art,  thy  trebled  flower  ; 
But  nere  thou  'rt  free ;  thy  ev'ry  glanco 

Speaks  but  our  nation's  dower. 

Free  as  the  foot  of  PQgrim,  set 
On  Plymouth-rock  by  salt  sea  wet; 
Free  as  the  soil  on  which  he  trod, 
Free  as  the  pray'r  he  braath'd  to  God: 
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Free  as  the  untam'd  Indian's  eye, 
That  tracks  the  foe  none  else  can  spy; 
Free  as  the  arrow  fix)m  his  bow— 
Free  as  the  dark  Missouri's  flow ; 
Free  as  the  forest's  untam'd  herds; 
Free  as  the  lake's  migrating  birds. 

Wild  rose,  and  sweet  I  still  grace  the  soil, 

Won  by  our  fathers'  sacred  toil ; 

Still  cheer  the  labors  of  the  plough  — 

The  harvest  rose,  still  flourish  thou  ! 

Gayer  may  blow  in  Persian  loom, 

Richer  may  breathe  in  Turk's  perfume  : 

But  purer,  sweeter,  never  hung 

The  rocks,  the  paths,  the  fields  among ; 

I  love  thee,  for  thou  dost  for  me 

Garland  the  country  of  the  free  I  w. 


EDWARD  fane's  ROSEBUD. 

There  is  hardly  a  more  difficult  exercise  of  fancy,  than,  while 
gazing  at  a  figure  of  melancholy  age,  to  re-create  its  youth,  and, 
without  entirely  obliterating  the  identity  of  form  and  features,  to  re- 
store those  graces  which  time  has  snatched  away.  Some  old  people, 
especially  women,  so  age- worn  and  woful  are  they,  seem  never  to 
have  been  young  and  gay.  It  is  easier  to  conceive  that  such  gloomy 
phantoms  were  sent  into  the  world  as  withered  and  decrepit  as  we 
beheld  them  now,  with  sympathies  only  for  pain  and  grief,  to  watch 
at  death-beds,  and  weep  at  funerals.  Even  the  sable  garments  of 
their  widowhood  appear  essential  to  their  existence  ;  all  their  attri- 
butes combine  to  render  them  darksome  shadows,  creeping  strangely 
amid  the  sunshine  of  human  life.  Yet  it  is  no  unprofitable  task,  to 
take  one  of  these  doleful  creatures,  and  set  fancy  resolutely  at  work 
to  brighten  the  dim  eye,  and  darken  the  silvery  locks,  and  paint  the 
ashen-cheek  with  rose-color,  and  repair  the  shrunken  and  crazy  form, 
till  a  dewy  maiden  shall  be  seen  in  the  old  matron's  elbow-chair. 
The  miracle  being  wrought,  then  let  the  years  roll  back  again,  each 
sadder  than  the  last,  and  the  whole  weight  of  age  and  sorrow  settle 
down  upon  the  youthful  figure.  Wrinkles  and  furrows,  the  hand- 
writing of  Time,  may  thus  be  deciphered,  and  found  to  contain  deep 
lessons  of  thought  and  feeling.  ^  Such  profit  might  be  derived,  by  a 
skilful  observer,  from  my  much -respected  friend,  the  Widow  Inger- 
soU,  a  nurse  of  great  repute,  who  has  breathed  the  atmosphere  of 
Bick-chambers  and  dying-breaths,  tliese  forty  years. 

See  !  she  sits  cowering  over  her  lonesome  hearth,  with  her  gown 
and  upper  petticoat  drawn  upward,  gathering  thriftily  into  her  per- 
son the  whole  warmth  of  the  fire,  which,  now  at  nightfall,  begins  to 
dissipate  the  autumnal  chill  of  her  chamber.  The  blaze  quivers  ca- 
priciously in  front,  alternately  glimmering  into  the  deepest  chasms 
of  her  wrinkled  visage,  and  then  permitting  a  ghostly  dimness  to 
mar  the  outlioes  of  her  venerable  figure.  And  Nurse  Ingersoll  holds 
a  tea-spoon  in  her  right  hand,  with  which  to  stir  up  the  contents  of  a 
tUBQ^der  in  her  left,  whence  steams  a  vapory  fragrance,  abhorred  of 
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temperance  societies.  Now  she  sips — now  stirs  —  now  sips  again* 
Her  sad  old  heart  has  need  to  be  revived  by  the  rich  infusion  of  Ge- 
neva, which  is  mixed  half-and-half  with  hot  water,  in  the  tumbler. 
All  day  long  she  has  been  sitting  by  a  death-pillow,  and  quitted  it  for 
her  home,  only  when  the  spirit  of  her  patient  left  the  clay,  and  went 
homeward  too.  But  now  are  her  melancholy  meditations  cheered, 
and  her  torpid  blood  warmed,  and  her  shoulders  lightened  of  at  least 
twenty  ponderous  years,  by  a  draught  from  the  true  Fountain  of 
Youth,  in  a  case-bottle.  It  is  strange  that  men  should  deem  that 
fount  a  fable,  when  its  liquor  fills  more  bottles  than  the  congress- 
water  1  Sip  it  again,  good  nurse,  and  see  whether  a  second  draught 
will  not  take  off  another  score  of  years,  and  perhaps  ten  more,  and 
show  us,  in  your  high-backed  chair,  the  blooming  damsel  who  plighted 
troths  with  Edward  Fane.  Get  you  gone.  Age  and  Widowhood ! 
Come  back,  unwedded  Youth  !  But,  alas  !  the  charm  vnll  not  work. 
In  spite  of  fancy's  most  potent  spell,  I  can  see  only  an  old  dame 
cowering  over  the  fire,  a  picture  of  decay  and  desolation,  while  the 
November  blast  roars  at  her  in  the  chimney,  and  fitful  showers  rush 
■uddenly  against  the  window. 

Yet  there  was  a  time  when  Rose  Grafton  —  such  was  the  pretty 
maiden-name  of  Nurse  Ingersoll  —  possessed  beauty  that  would  have 
eladdened  this  dim  and  dismal  chamber,  as  with  sunshine.  It  won 
for  her  the' heart  of  Edward  Fane,  who  has  since  made  so  great  a 
figure  in  the  world,  and  is  now  a  grand  old  gentleman,  with  powdered 
hair,  and  as  gouty  as  a  lord.  These  early  lovers  thought  to  have 
walked  hand  in  hand  through  life.  They  had  wept  together  for  Ed- 
ward's little  sister  Mary,  whom  Rose  tended  in  her  sickness,  partly 
because  she  was  the  sweetest  child  that  ever  lived  or  died,  but  more 
for  love  of  him.  She  was  but  three  years  old.  Being  such  an  in- 
fant. Death  could  not  embody  his  terrors  in  her  little  corpse ;  nor 
did  Rose  fear  to  touch  the  dead  child's  brow,  though  chill,  as  she 
curled  the  silken  hair  around  it,  nor  to  take  her  tiny  hand,  and  clasp  a 
flower  within  its  fingers.  Afterward,  when  she  looked  through  the 
pane  of  glass  in  the  coffin-lid,  and  beheld  Mary's  face,  it  seemed  not 
so  much  like  death,  or  life,  as  like  a  wax-work,  wrought  into  the 
perfect  image  of  a  child  asleep,  and  dreaming  of  its  mother's  smile. 
Kose  thought  her  too  fair  a  thing  to  be  hidden  in  the  grave,  and  won- 
dered that  an  angel  did  not  snatch  up  little  Mary's  coffin,  and  bear 
the  slumbering  babe  to  heaven,  and  bid  her  wake  immortal.  But 
when  the  sods  were  laid  on  little  Mary,  the  heart  of  Rose  was  trou- 
bled. She  shuddered  at  the  fantasy,  that,  in  grasping  the  child's  cold 
fingers,  her  virgin  hand  had  exchanged  a  first  greeting  with  mortality, 
and  could  never  lose  the  earthy  taint.  How  many  a  greeting  since ! 
But  as  yet,  she  was  a  fair  young  girl,  with  the  dew-drops  of  fresh 
feeling  in  her  bosom  ;  and  instead  of  Rose,  which  seemed  too  ma- 
ture a  name  for  her  half-opened  beauty,  her  lover  called  her 
Rosebud. 

The  rosebud  was  destined  never  to  bloom  for  Edward  Fane.  His 
mother  was  a  rich  and  haughty  dame,  with  all  the  aristocratic  preju- 
dices of  colonial  times.  She  scorned  Rose  Grafton's  humble  pa- 
rentage, and  caused  her  son  to  break  his  faith,  though,  had  she  let 
him  choose,  he  would  have  prized  his  Rosebud  above  the  richest 
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diamond.  The  lovers  parted,  and  have  Beldom  net  again.  Both  ' 
may  have  visited  the  same  mansions,  but  not  at  the  same  time ;  for 
one  was  bidden  to  the  festal  hall,  and  the  other  to  the  sick-chamber ; 
he  was  the  guest  of  Pleasure  and  Prosperity,  and  she  of  Anguish. 
Rose,  after  their  separation,  was  long  secluded  within  the  dwelling 
of  Mr.  Ingersoll,  whom  she  married  with  the  revengeful  hope  of 
breaking  her  false  lover's  heart.  She  went  to  her  bridegroom's 
arms  with  bitterer  tears,  they  say,  than  young  girls  oueht  to  shed,  at 
the  threshold  of  the  bridal  chamber.  Yet,  though  her  husband's 
head  was  getting  gray,  and  his  heart  had  been  chilled*  with  an  au- 
tumnal frost,  Bose  soon  began  to  love  him,  and  wondered  at  her  own 
conjugal  affection.  He  was  all  she  had  to  love ;  there  were  no 
children. 

In  a  year  or  two,  poor  Mr.  Ingersoll  was  visited  with  a  wearisome 
infirmity,  which  settled  in  his  joints,  and  made  him  ^weaker  than  a 
child.  He  crept  forth  about  his  business,  and  came  home  at  dinner- 
time and  eventide,  not  with  the  manly  tread  that  gladdens  a  wife's 
heart,  but  slowly — feebly — jotting  down  each  dull  footstep  with  a 
melancholy  dub  of  his  staff.  We  must  pardon  his  pretty  wife,  if  she 
sometimes  blushed  to  own  him.  Her  visiters,  when  they  heard  him 
coming,  looked  for  the  appearance  of  some  old,  old  man ;  but  he 
dragged  his  nerveless  limbs  into  the  parlor —  and  there  was  Mr.  In- 
gersoll !  The  disease  increasing,  he  never  went  into  the  sunshine, 
save  with  a  staff  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  left  on  his  wife's  shoulder, 
bearing  heavily  downward,  like  a  deiid  man's  hand.  Thus,  a  slender 
woman,  still  looking  maiden-like,  she  supported  his  tall,  broad- 
chested  frame  along  the  pathway  of  their  little  garden,  and  plucked 
the  roses  for  her  gray-haired  husband,  and  spoke  soothingly,  as  to  an 
infant.  His  mind  was  palsied  with  his  body  ;  its  utmost  energy  was 
peevishness.  In  a  few  months  more,  she  helped  him  up  the  stair- 
case, with  a  pause  at  every  step,  and  a  longer  one  upon  the  landing- 
place,  and  a  heavy  glance  behind,  as  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  his 
chamber.  He  knew,  poor  man,  that  the  precincts  of  those  four 
walls  would  thenceforth  be  his  world  —  his  world,  his  home,  bis 
tomb  —  at  once  a  dwelling  and  a  burial-place,  till  he  were  borne  to 
a  darker  and  a  narrower  one.  But  Rose  was  with  him  in  the  tomb. 
He  leaned  upon  her,  in  his  daily  passage  from  the  bed  to  the  chair 
by  the  fireside,  and  back  again  from  the  weary  chair  to  th^  joyless 
bed  —  his  bed  and  hers  —  their  marriage-bed  ;  till  even  this  short 
journey  ceased,  and  his  head  lay  all  day  upon  the  pillow,  and  hers 
all  night  beside  it.  How  long  poor  Mr.  Ingersoll  was  kept  in 
misery  !  Death  seemed  to  draw  near  the  door,  and  often  to  lift  the 
latch,  and  sometimes  to  thrust  his  ugly  skull  into  the  chamber,  nod- 
ding to  Rose,  and  pointing  at  her  husband,  but  still  delayed  to  enter. 
'  This  bed-ridden  wretch  cannot  escape  me !'  quoth  Death.  '  I  will 
go  forth,  and  run  a  race  with  the  swift,  and  fight  a  battle  with  the 
strong,  and  come  back  for  Ingersoll  at  my  leisure !'  Oh,  when  the 
deliverer  came  so  near,  in  the  dull  anguish  of  her  worn-out  sympa- 
thies, did  she  never  long  to  cry,  '  Death,  come  in  1' 

But,  no  !  We  have  no  right  to  ascribe  such  a  wish  to  our  friend 
Rose.  She  never  failed  in  a  wife'i  duty  to  her  poor  sick  husband. 
She  murmured  not,  though  a  glimpse  of  the  sunny  sky  was  as  strange 
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to  her  as  him,  nor  answered  peevishly,  thoagh  his  complaining  accents 
roused  her  from  her  sweetest  dream,  only  to  share  his  wretchedness. 
He  knew  her  faith,  yet  nourished  a  cankered  jealousy;  and  when  the 
slow  disease  had  chilled  all  his  heart,  save  one  lukewarm  spot,  whi<^ 
Death's  frozen  fingers  were  searching  for,  his  last  words  were :  '  What 
would  my  Rose  have  done  for  her  first  love,  if  she  has  been  so  true 
and  kind  to  a  sick  old  man  like  me !'  And  then  his  poor  soul  crept 
away,  and  left  the  body  lifeless,  though  hardly  more  so  than  for  years 
before,  and  Rose  a  widow,  though  in  truth  it  was  the  wedding  night 
that  widowed  her.  She  felt  glad,  it/must  be  owned,  when  Mr.  Inger- 
soll  was  buried,  because  his  corpse  had  retained  such  a  likeness  to 
the  man  half  alive,  that  she  hearkened  for  the  sad  murmur  of  his 
voice,  bidding  her  shift  his  pillow.  But  all  through  the  next  winter, 
though  the  grave  had  held  him  many  a  month,  she  fancied  him  call- 
ing from  that  cold  bed,  '  Rose  1  Rose !  come  put  a  blanket  on  my 
feet !' 

So  now  the  Rosebud  was  the  Widow  Ingersoll.  Her  troubles  had 
come  early,  and,  tedious  as  they  seemed,  had  passed  before  all  her 
bloom  was  fled.  She  was  still  fair  enough  to  captivate  a  bachelor, 
or,  with  a  widow's  cheerful  gravity,  she  might  have  won  a  widower, 
stealing  into  his  heart  in  the  very  guise  of  his  dead  wife.  But  the 
Widow  Ingersoll  had  no  such  projects.  By  her  watchings  and  con- 
tinual cares,  her  heart  had  become  knit  to  her  first  husband  with  a 
constancy  which  changed  its  very  nature,  and  made  her  love  him  for 
his  infirmities,  and  infirmity  for  his  sake.  When  the  palsied  pld  man 
was  gone,  even  her  early  lover  could  not  have  supplied  his  place. 
.  She  had  dwelt  in  a  sick-chamber,  and  been  the  companion  of  a  half- 
dead  wretch,  till  she  should  scarcely  breathe  in  a  free  air,  and  felt 
ill  at  ease  with  the  healthy  and  the  happy.  She  missed  the  fragrance 
of  the  doctor's  stuflT.  She  walked  the  chamber  with  a  noiseless  foot- 
fall. If  visiters  came  in,  she  spoke  in  soft  and  soothing  accents,  and 
was  startled  and  shocked  by  their  loud  voices.  Often,  in  the  lone- 
some evening,  she  looked  timorously  from  the  fireside  to  the  bed, 
with  almost  a  hope  of  recognising  a  ghastly  face  upon  the  pillow. 
Then  went  her  thoughts  sadly  to  her  husband's  grave.  If  one  impa- 
tieBt  throb  had  wronged  him  in  his  lifetime — if  she  had  secretly 
repined,  because  her  buoyant  youth  was  imprisoned  with  his  torpid 
age — if  ever,  while  slumbering  beside  him,  a  treacherous  dream 
had  admitted  another  into  her  heart  —  yet  the  sick  man  had  been 
preparing  a  revenge,  which  the  dead  now  claimed.  On  his  painful 
pillow,  he  had  cast  a  spell  around  her ;  his  groans  and  misery  had 
proved  more  captivating  charms  than  gayety  and  youthful  grace ;  in 
nis  semblance,  Disease  itself  had  won  the  Rosebud  for  a  bride ; 
nor  could  his  death  dissolve  the  nuptials.  By  that  indissoluble  bond 
she  had  gained  a  home  in  every  sick-chamber,  and  nowhere  else ; 
there  were  her  brethren  and  sisters ;  thither  her  husband  summoned 
her,  with  that  voice  which  had  seemed  to  issue  from  the  grave  of 
Ingersoll.     At  length  she  recognised  her  destiny. 

We  have  beheld  her  as  the  maid,  the  wife,  the  widow ;  now  we 
se^  her  in  a  separate  and  insulated  character :  she  was,  in  slJ  her 
mttributes.  Nurse  Ingersoll.  And  Nurse  Ingersoll  alone,  with  her 
own  shrivelled  lips,  could  make  known  her  experience  in  that  capa- 
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city.  What  a  history  might  she  record  of  the  great  sicknesses,  in 
which  she  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  exterminating  angel ! 
She  remembers  when  the  small-pox  hoisted  a  red-banner  on  almost 
every  house  along  the  street.  She  has  witnessed  when  the  typhus 
fever  swept  off  a  whole  household,  young  and  old,  all  but  a  lonely 
mother,  who  vainly  shrieked  to  follow  her  last  loved  one.  Where 
would  be  Death's  triumph,  if  none  lived  to  weep  !  She  can  speak 
of  strange  maladies  that  have  broken  out,  as  if  spontaneously,  but 
were  found  to  have  been  imported  from  foreign  lands,  with  rich  silks 
and  other  merchandise,  the  costliest  portion  of  the  cargo.  And 
once,  she  recollects,  the  people  died  of  what  was  considered  a  new 
pestilence,  till  the  doctors  traced  it  to  the  ancient  grave  of  a  young 
girl,  who  thus  caused  many  deaths  a  hundred  years  after  her  own 
burial.  Strange  that  such  black  mischief  should  lurk  in  a  maiden's 
grave !  She  loves  to  tell  how  strong  men  fight  with  fifiry  fevers, 
utterly  refusing  to  give  up  their  breath  ;  and  how  consumptive  vir- 
gins fade  out  of  the  world,  scarcely  reluctant,  as  if  their  lovers  were 
wooing  them  to  a  far  country.  Tell  us,  thou  fearful  woman  1  tell 
us  the  death-secrets !  Fain  would  I  search  out  the  meaning  of  words, 
faintly  gasped  with  intermingled  sobs,  and  broken  sentences,  half- 
audibly  spoken  between  earth  and  the  judgment-seat  1 

An  awful  woman  !  She  is  the  patron-saint  of  young  physicians, 
and  the  bosom  friend  of  old  ones.  In  the  mansions  where  she  enters, 
the  inmates  provide  themselves  black  garments ;  the  cofiin-maker 
follows  her ;  and  the  bell  tolls  as  she  comes  away  from  the  threshold. 
Death  himself  has  met  her  at  so  many  a  bed-side,  that  he  puts  forth 
his  bony  hand  to  greet  Nurse  Ingersoll.  She  is  an  awful  woman  ! 
And,  oh  !  is  it  conceivable,  that  this  handmaid  of  human  infirmity 
and  affliction — so  darkly  stained,  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  all  that 
is  saddest  in  the  doom  of  mortals — can  ever  again  be  bright  and 
gladsome,  even  though  bathed  in  the  sunshine  of  eternity  1  By  her 
long  communion  with  wo,  has  she  not  forfeited  her  inheritance  of 
immortal  joy  1     Does  any  germ  of  bliss  survive  within  her  1 

Hark  !  an  eager  knocking  at  Nurse  Ingersoll 's  door.  She  starts 
from  her  drowsy  reverie,  sets  aside  the  empty  tumbler  and  tea-spoon, 
and  lights  a  lamp  at  the  dim  embers  of  the  fire.  Rap,  rap,  rap ! 
again  ;  and  she  hurries  adovim  the  staircase,  wondering  which  of  her 
friends  can  be  at  death*s  door  now,  since  there  is  such  an  earnest 
messenger  at  Nurae  IngersoH's.  Again  the  peal  resounds,  just  as 
her  hand  is  on  the  lock.  '  Be  quick,  Nurse  Ingersoll !'  cries  a  man 
on  the  door-step  ;  '  old  Colonel  Fane  is  taken  with  the  gout  in  his 
stomach,  and  has  sent  for  you  to  watch  by  his  death-bed.  Make 
haate,  for  there  is  no  time  to  lose  1'  '  Fane !  Edward  Fane  I  And 
has  he  sent  for  me  at  last  t  I  am  ready  !  I  will  get  on  my  cloak 
and  begone.  So,'  adds  the  sable-gowned,  ashen-visaged,  funereal  old 
figure,  '  Edward  Fane  remembers  his  Rosebud  I' 

Our  question  is  answered.  There  is  a  germ  of  bliss  within  her. 
Her  long-hoarded  constancy — her  memory  of  the  bUss  that  was  — 
remaining  amid  the  gloom  of  her  after  lue,  like  a  sweet-smelling 
flower  in  a  coffin,  is  a  symbol  that  all  may  be  renewed.  In  some 
happier  clime,  the  Rosebud  may  revive  again,  vrith  all  the  dew-drops 
in  Its  bosom. 
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*  I'vB  a  long  stout  bill,  like  the  condor  bird,  and  a  cloak  of  canvass  whit^ 
And  walking  sticks,  full  two  or  three,  that  s|>ort  a  banner  bright ; 
I  carry  an  anchor  on  my  bows,  and  cannon  in  my  sides, 
And  a  compass  true^  that  night  and  day  my  course  unerring  guides. 

*My  way  is  on  the  stormy  deep,  and  the  tempest  as  it  blows, 
But  rocks  my  darling  sons  to  sleep,  who  laugh  at  human  woes ; 
I  bear  a  nation's  arms  abroad,  where  nations  without  me 
Could  never  speak  in  sovereign  power—  1  'm  mistress  of  the  sea! 

<  When  night  comes  on,  I  light  a  lamp,  when  storms,  I  trim  a  sail, 
J  My  hardy  boys  are  e'er  alert,  with  hearts  that  never  fail ; 

I  rove  in  might  the  dark  blue  deep  —  1  draw  a  golden  chain, 
That  causes  man  on  man  to  smile,  and  rivets  main  to  main. 

•Wealth  follows  where  my  canvass  flies,  and  power  attends  my  roar, 
I  dance  upon  the  bounding  sea.  and  smile  b<^de  the  shore ; 
If  art  and  nature  both  be  taxed,  they  all  are  found  a-lee, 
Compared,  in  might  and  glory,  to  a  noble  ship  at  sea.' 

Here  ceased  the  ship  to  speak,  the  while  she  proudly  dashed  her  way, 
When  thus  a  meek  and  lowly  man  took  up  the  broken  lay  : 
<Ahl  thus,'  hecried^  *shaU  all  be  bom&  and  thus  shall  all  be  blest, 
Who  put  their  trust  m  Alohim,  and  in  Messiah  rest.' 
JficAiltwdhwc*,  ^lywC,  1837.  m.  a.  s. 


MARK! 

BY  PATKB  ABBAHAM  A  SAHCTA  CLAEA, 


IN   TWO  PAKTS  —  PAftT  QMS. 


A  WRITER  in  Blackwood,  in  reviewing  the  poem^of  Bishop  Corbet, 
of  facetious  memory,  insists  that  the  church  has  been  more  distin- 
guished for  wit  and  humor,  than  any  other  of  the  learned  professions. 
This  may  not  hold  true  in  these  refined  days,  and  especially  with 
us,  where  the  strength  of  a  man's  principles  is  apt  to  be  measured  by 
the  length  of  his  face,  and  where  a  large  portion  of  the  community 
seem  to  think  that 

*  To  laugh  were  want  of  goodness,  and  grimace.' 

But  it  was  not  so  in  the  time  of  Corbet,  of  South,  of  Swift,  and  of 
Sterne.  Even  in  the  present  day,  the  name  of  Sydney  Smith  is  iden- 
tical with  a  grin,  ana  evangelical  old  Rowland  Hill  himself  could 
not  keep  down  the  busy  devil  of  fun  within  him.  But  these  are  only 
exceptions.  The  taste  of  the  age  has  declared  itself,  rightly  enough, 
perhaps,  against  the  mixture  of  things  sacred  and  jocose ;  and  the 
clergyman  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  possess  a  fimd  of  wit,  must 
seek  some  other  field  for  its  display  than  the  desk,  happy  if  he  be 
allowed  to  indulge  it  even  in  private,  without  a  brotherly  hint  from 
that  benevolent  class  of  individuals,  whose  chief  business  in  life  is 
to  attend  to  the  foibles  of  their  neighbors.  To  the  student,  however, 
it  is  a  treat,  to  turn  aside  from  the  staid  formality  and  correct  dulneas 
of  the  present  age,  to  the  times  when  it  was  permitted  to  a  man  ta 
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follow  the  bent  of  his  genius,  however  devious  ;  when  illiterate  au- 
diences, more  filled  with  the  spirit  of  faith  than  with  that  of  criticism, 
were  as  much  edified  by  their  preacher's  jokes  as  by  his  homilies  ; 
and  when  even  the  good  man,  dreaming  as  little  as  Shakspeare  him- 
gelf  that  his  tragi-coraedy  would  fall  under  the  ban  of  posterity,  went 
on,  finng  off  alternately  the  heavy  ordnance  of  learned  denunciation, 
and  the  lighter  artillery  of  jest  and  jibe,  at  the  head  of  the  conscience- 
stricken  sinner. 

Our  business,  however,  is  not  with  the  English  worthies  of  this 
school,  with  whose  merits  and  defects  we  are  sufficiently  familiar,  but 
to  introduce  the  reader  to  another  genius  of  the  same  stamp,  who 
flourished  at  Vienna,  where  he  held  no  less  a  station  than  that  of 
preacher  at  the  emperor's  court. 

Pater  Abraham  a  Sancta  Clara,  if  we  regard  only  his  quaintness, 
his  qucemess,  his  bad  puns,  and  his  jokes,  lugged  in,  like  Sancho's 
proverbs,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  those 
worthy  travelling  friars,  whom  Schiller  has  immortalized  by  the 
Capuchin's  Sermon,  in  the  introduction  to  Wallenstein.  But  in 
learning,  in  fervor,  in  rough  and  rude  but  stirring  eloquence,  he  is 
far  above  the  herd  of  hedge-preachers.  *  Though  it  appear  a  little  out 
of  fashion,'  there  is  much  that  is  sterling  in  him.  Few  court  preach- 
ers ever  spake  so  freely  and  fearlessly,  or  applied  the  lash  of  satire  so 
unsparingly  to  every  rank  and  condition.  Had  he  lived  in  a  more 
refined  age,  when  cultivation  might  have  chastened  without  destroy- 
ing his  fancy,  he  would  have  stood  high  among  popular  orators. 

His  name  is  probably  new  to  most  of  our  readers ;  for  few  of 
our  German  scholars  ever  peep  into  those  ponderous  folios  in  which 
earlier  days  delighted,  or  trace  up  the  stream  of  German  literature 
higher  than  Wieland  or  Klopstock.  To  such,  it  would  be  idle  to 
expatiate  on  the  crabbed  beauties  which  adorn  the  Nibelungen-lied, 
the  Minnesingers,  old  Hans  Sachs,  or  Abraham  a  Sancta  Clara.  We 
trust,  however,  that  in  the  latter  they  will  find  enough  of  oddity,  at 
least,  to  render  some  slight  acquaintance  acceptable.  His  true  name 
was  Ulrich  Meg£rle,  and  he  was  born  in  Suabia,  (the  Ireland  of 
Germany,)  in  1642.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  became  a  bare-footed 
monk,  of  the  Augustine  order,  and  in  1GG9,  was  invited  to  Vienna,  in 
the  capacity  of  court  preacher,  an  office  he  filled  till  his  death,  in 
1709  ;  preaching  and  writing  the  while  with  untiring  zeal  and  indus- 
try. At  a  future  time,  we  may  brush  the  learned  dust  off  some  other 
volumes  of  his  works  :  at  present,  we  will  take  up  one  of  his  choicest 
bits  of  quaintness,  the  discourse  called  '  Mark  I*  composed  of  a 
series  of  warnings  to  the  people  of  Vienna,  written  soon  after  the 
plagrue,  which  swept  off  seventy  thousand  inhabitants  in  six  months. 
We  have  been  obliged,  of  course,  to  take  some  few  liberties  in  our 
version.  Where  one  of  his  bad  German  puns  proved  utterly  untrana- 
lateable,  we  have  endeavored  to  fill  its  place  with  an  English  one, 
equally  as  bad,  and  as  near  the  original  as  possible.  It  wiU  be  seen 
that  here  and  there  he  varies  the  steady  progress  of  bb  prose,  and 
breaks  into  a  rhyming  pace,  something  between  a  canter  and  a  hob- 
ble ;  showing  that  tlie  amphibious  measure  adopted  by  the  '  won- 
drous boy  that  wrote  Alroy,*  is .  not  altogether  original.  Without 
farther  preface,  we  shall  proceed  to  our  extracts*     Thus,  then,  dig- 
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.courseth  our  reverend  friend,  in  his  exordium,  of  the  signs  that,  as 
usual,  preceded  the  pestilence  : 

*  Signs  in  the  heavens  were  furnished  by  the  baleful  and  malevo- 
lent aspects  of  the  planets.  Signs  in  air  are  usually  changeful  weather, 
and  heavy  rains.  Clouds,  too,  are  so  deemed  ;  but  in  my  poor  judg- 
ment, the  plague  was  caused,  not  only  by  unwholesome  nebultB,  but 
by  wicked  nehtdones.  Signs  of  water  are,  abundance  of  fishes  cast  on 
shore,  crabs,  frogs,  and  toads ;   and  it  is  certain,  when  sharks  are 

ound  plying  round  courts  of  justice,  when  honesty  sidles  off  like  a 
rab,  and  when  toadies  are  found  in  the  high  places,  that  God  com- 
monly sends  a  pestilence.  Signs  of  earth,  are,  when  idle,  noxious 
weeds  and  herbs  infest  the  ground  ;  and  of  a  surety,  when  such  plants 
as  sanguinary,  dandy-lions,  mushrooms,  and  painted-ladies,  grow  plen- 
tifully, it  is  easy  to  see  what  is  meant  thereby  !'         •         •         ♦ 

'  Death  began  his  career  in  Leopoldstadt,  (the  suburbs,)  and  there 
destroyed  the  people  for  a  time,  but  in  moderation.  Afterward  the 
pestilence  crossed  the  Danube  to  the^  other  suburbs ;  and  it  seemed 
at  first  as  though  Death  ventured  not  to  enter  the  capital,  but  would 
content  himself  with  the  suburbs,  and  the  dark  comers,  and  dirty 
spots  thereof;  so  that  men  began  wickedly  to  surmise,  that  he  only 
wanted  to  pick  out  the  refuse,  to  rummage  beggars'  wallets,  and  still 
his  hunger  with  coarse  crumbs ;  and  that  noble  palaces,  and  rich 
houses,  were  safe  from  his  scythe.  *  Holla  !'  said  Death,  *  to  let  you 
know  that  no  fortress  is  too  strong  for  me,  if  girt  with  a  fosse  that 
could  swallow  the  ocean,  I  will,  spite  of  you  all,  conquer  the  city  !* 
And  he  actually  did  in  July. 

'  In  the  days  of  the  dictator,  Caesar,  an  ox  spoke  ;  in  the  days  of 
the  prophet  Balaam,  an  ass  spoke ;  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Maurice,  a  metal  image  spoke ;  in  the  time  of  Beda,  the  stones 
spoke  ;  but  at  this  time,  in  Vienna,  when  a  sick  man  lay  here  in  one 
corner,  a  dying  man  groaned  there  in  the  other ;  a  few  steps  off  lay 
one  already  dead,  and  the  bodies  choked  the  way  of  the  passers-by ; 
in  Vienna,  the  very  stones  spake,  and  warned  the  people  to  repent- 
ance. *  Up,  and  awake,  ye  sinners  !  The  axe  is  laid  to  the  root  of 
the  tree  !  God*s  anger  is  at  the  threshold  ;  the  voice  of  the  Almighty 
is  calling  you  to  eternity ;  the  archangel  Michael  holds  the  balance, 
to  weigh  your  life  !  Up  !  up  !  and  repent,  for  this  is  the  only  prop 
to  which  to  hold  fast  in  the  day  of  destruction  !  The  pepitent  knock- 
ings  of  your  heart,  bo  sure,  can  alone  open  the  door  of  heaven  ; 
your  hearty  sighs  are  the  only  music  that  please  the  ear  of  God.' 
Thus  spake  all  the  streets  and  alleys,  and  the  plastermen  trod  on, 
warned  them  to  seek  a  plaster  for  the  wounds  of  their  conscience. 

*  Taverns  are  wont  to  be  the  abode  of  joy  and  license  ;  for  it  is  no 
secret,that  when  the  blessed  Virgin  came  to  Bethlehem  with  Joseph, 
she  had  to  take  shelter  in  a  broken  stall,  for  there  was  no  room 
for  her  in  the  tavern  ;  and  it  is  a  truth,  that  God  seldom  finds 
any  room  in  such  houses,  because  all  things  evil  lodge  there. 
For  a  lamb  to  become  a  hog,  an  eagle  a  crow,  and  a  horse  an  ass,  is 
no  great  miracle  ;  for  do  we  not  see  daily,  that  men  drink  like  hogs 
at  the  '  White  Lamb  ;'  that  the  *  Golden  Eac^lb-  makes  gallowft-bir£, 
and  the  ^  Red-Horse*  asses  1  But  in  these  days,  the  reyerse  happen- 
ed ;  and  the  waiters  were  not  so  busy  in  counting  up  the  drinks,  as 
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tbe  drinkers,  who  lay  dead  by  the  door  the  next  morning.     Their 
floors  were  sprinkled,  not  with  water,  but  with  tears.     Instead  of 
shouting,  was  sighing,  and  —  wonderful  to  say  !  —  there  was  more 
whining  in  thera  than  wine.' 

After  discoursing  in  this  manner  concerning  the  plague  and  its  in- 
cidents, by  way  of  prologue,  he  proceeds  to  his  practical  deductions, 
addressed  to  all  classes :  and  first,  he  invokes  mankind  generally, 
heading  the  invocation, 

'mark  —  man!' 

*  'T  is  not  for  nothing,  that  the  word  UvCj  spelled  backward,  readeth 
evU,  'T  is  like  a  cloud,  that  fantastic  child  of  the  summer,  which  is 
no  sooner  bom,  thaii  the  rays  of  the  sun  menace  to  make  an  end  of 
him.  Just  so  our  life,  vix  orimur  morimur  !  Our  first  breath  is  a  sigh 
on  the  way  to  death,  and  the  very  rocking  of  the  cradle  warns  us  how 
tottering  is  our  existence.'  ♦  ♦  *  Summer  comes 
after  spring ;  Saturday  comes  after  Friday  ;  four  comes  after  three, 
and  death  comes  after  life. 

'  Life  and  glass,  they  shake  and  they  break  ; 
Life  and  grass,  how  soon  they  pass  ! 
Life  and  a  hare,  how  fleet  they  are  I 

*  Life  is  certain  only  in  uncertainty,  and  is  like  a  leaf  on  the  tree, 
a  foam  on  the  sea,  a  wave  on  the  strand,  a  house  on  the  sand.' 

'  Stop  me  not,  while  I  sing  my  song  before  thy  door.  To-day  red, 
to-morrow  dead ;  to-day  your  grace,  to-morrow,  *  God  be  gracious  ;' 
to-day,  a  comfort  to  all,  to-morrow,  uhder  the  pall ;  to-day,  dear, 
to-morrow,  the  bier ;  to-day  hurra,  to-morrow,  psha  ! 

*  Omnes  morimur  f  I  have  seen  that  we  must  all  die  ;  I  have  seen 
that  death  is  a  player,  and  a  roguish  one,  for  he  bowls  the  men  down 
and  setteth  them  not  up  again,  and  attacketh  not  the  pawn  alone,  but 
the  king ;  I  have  seen,  that  were  I  to  gather  together  the  limbs  of  a 
dead  emperor,  and  mix  them  up  with  water,  they  would  not  be  of 
size  enough  to  stop  the  mouth  of  sneering  Michal,  when  she  opened 
it  to  laugh  at  David  her  lord. 

*  Joshua,  the  hero,  before  he  stormed  the  city  of  Jericho,  made  a 
vow  to  the  Lord  that  none  of  his  army  should  plunder  aught.  God 
knows,  it's  hard  for  soldiers  to  keep  from  it ;  and  though  they  have 
little  to  do  with  schools,  they  know  wondrous  well,  that  in  default  of 
the  dativus,  they  must  take  to  the  ahlativus.  Yet,  spite  of  the  ordi- 
nance, a  soldier  named  Achan  crooked  his  fingers,  and  helped  him- 
self to  the  booty.  And  lo  !  when  he  was  caught,  and  brought  before 
the  aforesaid  hero,  what  answered  he  :  *  Abstuli,  abscondi  in  terra,  et 

fossam  humo  aperui,^  Such  is  the  answer  of  Death,  the  great  robber 
and  plunderer  of  all  things.  Tell  me.  Death,  where  are  Matthias  the 
Emperor,  and  Matathias,  the  prophet?  Where  are  Eleazer  and 
Eliezer  1  Where  are  Leo  and  Leontius,  Maximus  and  Maximinua  t 
*Abstuti  et  ahscoT^di  in  terra^  says  Death  !' 

The  Pater  next  takes  up  the  religious  world,  commencing,  as  usual, 
*  Mark  I  Sir  Priest !'  and  dilateth  on  the  importance  of  the  office,  as 
follows  : 

*  What  is  worthier  than  pious  and  spiritual  men,  who  have  turned 
their  backs  on  the  world,  knowing  that  wbrld  and  wild  are  words 
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that  difier  little  in  name,  and  none  in  fact.  For  what  is  this  world, 
but  a  garden  full  of  thistles  ;  a  sugared  poison,  a  gilded  dunghill ;  a 
sack  full  of  holes ;  a  silver  hook,  a  shop  full  of  fooVs-caps ;  a  drug- 
store, full  of  nauseous  purges ;  a  flowery  deceit  ?  The  apostles 
likened  the  kingdom  of  God  to  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  not  to  a 
sugar-plum ;  to  sour  leaven,  and  not  to  sweet-meats.' 

After  reminding  us  that  Peter,  in  the  fulness  of  his  zeal,  smote  off 
the  high  priest's  servant's  ear,  and  was  reproved  therefor,  he  goes  on 
to  give  a  reason  for  it,  which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  in  any 
of  the  commentators  :  *  If  he  had  been  the  footman  of  any  noble- 
man, or  lady,  merely,'  says  he,  *  the  Lord  would  perhaps  have  winked 
at  it,  had  he  cut  off  his  whole  head ;  but  the  servant  of  a  high  priest 
was  to  be  respected.'* 

"We  leave  the  divines  for  the  present,  and  turn  to  his  next  *  mark,* 
which  is  addressed  to  the  learned,  whereon  he  expatiates  with  a  fel- 
low-feeling, and  makes  some  displays  of  learning,  which  will  cer- 
tainly excite  astonishment,  if  not  admiration.  His  inti'oduction  is 
as  follows : 

'mark LEARNED  MAn!' 

*T  is  well  known,  that  Lot's  wife  was  changed  by  God's  decree 
into  a  pillar  of  salt,  because,  contrary  to  the  divine  command,  she 
looked  back ;  but  why  she  was  changed  into  a  pillar  of  salt,  and  not 
into  a  thorn-bush,  which  is  as  curious  and  sharp  as  she  was  herself, 
is  because  when  she  entertained  the  angels  who  visited  her  husband, 
she  put  no  salt  to  the  meats,  that  she  might  be  free  of  these  frequent 
visitors.  Salt  has  ever  been  held  the  symbol  of  science  and  wisdom, 
as  is  shown,  not  only  by  its  being  the  first  syllable  in  the  name  of 
King  Solomon,  but  inasmuch  as  Christ  says  to  his  disciples,  '  Ye  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth.'  As  meat  without  salt,  so  is  man  without  know- 
ledge.    As  the  poet  saith  : 

'  A  tnbic  without  a  dish, 
A  pond  without  a  fish, 
A  Boup  without  bread, 
A  tailor  without  thread, 
A  horse  without  a  tether, 
A  cobbler  without  leather, 
A  ship  without  a  sail, 
A  pitcher  without  ale, 
And  a  man  without  wit, 
Do  well  together  fit.' 

*  I  have,  with  especial  care,  examined  Holy  Writ,  and  find  that 
fherein  the  word  husbandman  occurs  thirty-six  times ;  the  word  field, 
three  hundred  and  fourteen  times ;  the  word  sow,  twenty  times ;  the 


*  Speaking  of  ears.  That  was  an  ingenious  and  kindred  elucidation  oi  a  passage  of 
Scripture^  woioh  was  given  by  a  Methodist  clergyman,  of  whom  we  have  somewnere 
read.  *  In  those  ancient  days,  said  the  divine,  '  email  crimes  were  punished  by  cropping 
off  the  ears;  so  that  it  rarely  happened,  that  a  large  concourse  of  people  could  assemble, 
without  a  considerable  proportion  of  them,  and  oftentimes  more.  Wing  deprived  of  their 
auricular  members.  Hence  we  view,  my  brethren,  the  propriety  of  that  frequent  remark 
of  our  Saviour,  when  addressing  a  mixed  multitude,  'He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear !' '  It  was  the  same  profound  biblical  critic,  who  made  St  Paul's  similitude,  touch- 
ing his  late  conversion,  ('as  one  bom  out  of  due  time,')  quite  level  to  the  comprehension 
Moin  hearen,  by  explaining,  that  the  apostle  '  was  undoubtedly  a  seven-months*  child!' 

£o^  Kmicumockbiu 
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word  grow,  five  hundred  times ;  the  word  com,  fifty-seven  times ; 
the  word  reap,  fifty-two  times ;  the  word  barn,  twenty-one  times ; 
the  word  thresh,  fifteen  times  ;  the  word  hay,  forty-eight  times ;  but 
the  word  straw ,  only  once,*  and  that  with  no  great  commendation, 
where  Rachel  sat  upon  it  to  hide  the  golden  images  from  her  father 
Laban.  Since,  therefore,  the  word  straw  occurs  but  once,  I  am  free 
to  conclude,  that  it  was  holden  for  something  most  contemptible« 
And  as  worthless  as  straw  is,  so  is  a  man  of  straw,!  without  learning.' 

And  again : 

'  Jesus,  our  infant  Lord,  had  to  lie  in  a  manger  at  Bethlehem,  he 
whose  abode  is  the  starry  heaven ;  and  when  his  precious  body 
shivered  with  cold,  and  was  warmed  only  by  his  inward  love  to  us, 
he  to  whom  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  minister,  had  no  attendants,  sav« 
an  ox  and  an  ass.  St.  Vincent  remarketh,  that  the  ox  stood  at  the 
babe's  head,  and  the  ass  at  his  feet ;  whereby  he  wished  to  show, 
that  asses,  and  such  as  have  no  knowledge,  should  keep  in  the  back- 
ground, and  those  only  who  have  wisdom,  stand  in  the  high  places.' 
«  *  *  *  « 

'  What  is  more  lovely  than  knowledge  1     He  who  hath  it,  cuts  the 

*  gordian  knot*  better  than  the  Macedonian  monarch,  and  can  answer 
all  the  puzzling  questions  about  which  other  men  busy  their  brains 
in  vain.  As  thus  :  Why  doth  a  man  who  hath  eaten  his  fill,  till  his 
body  is  stuffed  like  a  travelling  journeyman's  knapsack,  weigh  less 
than  before  %  The  philosopher  knoweth  the  reason.  Why  doth  he 
who  has  drank  too  much  wine,  commonly  fall  over  forward,  while 
he  who  hath  drank  too  much  beer,  generally  falleth  over  backward  % 
The  philosopher  knoweth  the  reason.* 

And  again  he  discusseth  learnedly  of  lawyers : 

*  In  the  Old  Testament,  there  was  a  wondrous  drink  for  women, 
which  many  a  one  had  to  swallow,  albeit  she  did  not  complain  of 
thirst.  For  whenever  a  man  conjectured  that  his  spouse  was  faith- 
less, he  led  her  to  the  priest  at  the  altar,  who  handed  her  a  liquor 
mixed  with  a  thousand  curses,  the  which,  were  she  wrongfully 
accused,  harmed  her  not ;  but  were  she  really  guilty,  lo  !  she  was 
incontinently  filled  therewith,  and  swelled  up  like  a  sack  of  Bohe- 
mian hops,  and  pined  away ;  and  thus  they  cunningly  learned  who 
was  innocent  and  who  guilty.  *  Well,'  saith  one,  *  why  happeneth 
not  the  same  now-a-days  ?  *T  is  as  necessary  as  in  those  times,  and 
men  would  crowd  to  buy  such  a  drink,  at  whatsoever  price.'  To 
this  I  answer,  that  such  miracles  are  no  longer  needful ;  for  the 
lawyers,  with  their  citationes,  notationes,  protest ationes^  connotationes, 
replicationes,  contestatitmes,  appdl^iones^  acceptilationes,  certiorationes^ 
confirmationes,  and  the  like,  make  guilt  or  innocence  as  clear  as 
day.'     But  mark  we  how  Death   treats  all  this  choice  Latinity: 

*  What  kind  of  tongue,'  saith  Death,  *  is  this,  wherein  the  LatinisU 
address  me  1  By  my  life,  I  understand  not  Latin  I  My  father, 
the  Devil,  a  substantial  man,  and  my  mother.  Sin,  a  notable  dame  as 
any,  to  save  expense,  gave  me  no  learning ;  therefore  I  care  not  a 


•  *  Patsb  Abbaham/  mark !  You  had  better  examine  your  Bible  '  with  especial  care^ 
once  more.  Did  not  Pharaoh  make  the  children  of  Larael  turn  out  the  regular  quantity 
of  brick,  whether  they  had  tirawt  or  not  1  Our  modem  vercnon^  ViQ^mncc^  xskvi  xtfa^ 
answer  to  the  Pater'a  orjginaL  tna, 

t  JJterallyf  tirokkogfi  s  straw-betd,  a  daiies. 
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fig  for  your  Latin ists.  The  Almigl^ty  has  truly  taught  me  somewhat, 
but  I  find  my  studies  differ  mainly  froni  yours ;  for  in  my  grammar, 
mors  is  generis  communis;  in  my  syntax,  the  verb  vivo  has  no 
ii^nitivum.* 

He  next  addresses  soldiers,  whom  he  comforts  with  the  thought 
that  they  need  not  despair  of  eternal  life,  bad  as  their  calling  is ; 
for,  saith  he : 

'  St.  John,  the  angel  of  the  apocalypse,  tells  us,  in  his  description 
of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  how  he  saw  in  his  trance,  that  this 
metropolis  of  God  was  built  four-square,  and  each  side  garnished 
with  three  doors  ;  whence  we  can  safely  conclude,  as  St.  Dionysius 
hath  it,  that  from  all  quarters  and  parts  of  the  world,  there  is  access 
to  heaven. 

^  St.  Athanasius  wisely  observeth  of  the  people  of  Israel,  that  when 
they  entered  on  a  campaign,  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  wherein  were 
stored  the  laws  of  Moses  and  the  ten  commandments,  was  carried 
before  the  host,  that  the  warriors  might  have  God's  law  continually 
before  their  eyes.  Hear  this,  ye  Christian  soldiers  !  The  ten  com- 
mandments were  the  avant-guard  of  the  army  of  Israel ;  with  you, 
God  help  us  !  they  too  commonly  are  sent  to  the  rear.' 

•  *  •     .  *  « 

•  Who 's  there  V  *  No  friend  !'  *  Who  is  no  friend  V  '  I,'  says 
Death.  *  Holla  there  !  Guard,  turn  out !'  *  My  loving  friends,' 
replieth  Death,  *  I  cannot  laugh  in  my  sleeve,  for  I  have  none  ;  but  I 
can't  help  grinning,  at  finding  you  think  to  frighten  my  scythe  with 
your  pikes  and  halberts.  That  would  be  a  joke  1  How  many  of  the 
Jews  have  I  not  destroyed  1  The  sum  total,  as  Holy  Writ  testifieth, 
854,002,067  !  And  now  shall  I  be  afraid  of  you  7  No,  no  !  Order 
arms  !  Albeit  your  leader,  Mars,  and  I,  Morsj  ar6  kinsmen  in  name,  I 
cannot  abide  neutral,  but  declare  open  war  on  you  !  Let  him  who 
doubts  my  power,  go  to  Vienna,  and  ask  of  the  first  sentinel  he 
meets  !  Inasmuch  as  Vienna  is  a  rampart  of  all  Germany  against 
the  Turk,  it  is  girt  with  thick  walls,  and  strong  towers.  The  heavenly 
city,  Jerusalem,  is  described  by  the  chronicle  as  having  twelve  great 

fates  ;  now  as  Vienna  hath  six,  it  may  justly  be  called  half  a  heaven, 
t  hath  always  been  the  wont  of  the  soldiery  at  Vienna  to  keep  their 
main  force  in  the  city,  and  a  guard  at  St.  Peter's  church-yard ;  but 
this  time,  Death,  against  the  ofiicers'  will,  changed  their  ordering, 
and  almost  all  the  troops  were  bidden  to  lie  at  ease  in  the  church- 
yard, while  Death  went  the  rounds,  from  post  to  post,  on  the  walls.' 

Let  us  quote  the  conclusion  of  this  branch  of  his  address  : 

*  Let  the  body  die,  then,  be  it  in  fire  or  in  water,  on  earth  or  in 
air  —  what  matters  it !  Let  it  die,  this  dung-hill,  this  nest  of  worms, 
this  lump  of  filth,  this  dying  worm,  this  clod  of  earth  ;  let  it  die,  this 
perishing  rottenness,  this  tricked-out  decay,  this  painted  sepulchre, 
this  congregation  of  diseases,  this  bundle  of  rags,  this  six  feet  of 
nothing  I  Let  it  die  !  —  let  it  perish  I  Let  it  decay,  this  living  hos- 
pital, this  sport  of  chance,  this  little  heap  of  eaith  —  when,  how, 
where,  it  may  —  it  matters  not  I  But  I  beseech  thee,  by  thy  soul's 
salvation  —  I  sound  it  in  thine  ears,  with  uplifted  hands,  let  not  the 
SOUL  perish !  This  curious  and  precious  handiwork  and  image  of 
God  —  this  priceless  and  unfading  jewel  of  eternity-— this  pure  and 
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peaceful  sister  of  the  spirits  made  blessed  —  oh  let  not  ihu  perish 
by  sin,  for  this  is  the  only  death  that  is  terrible  indeed  !' 

There  are  passages  like  the  above,  scattered  here  and  there,  which 
will  show  that  our  author  was  something  more  than  a  mere  pulpit- 
joker,  and  that  he-had  within  him  all  the  elements  of  high  eloquence. 
Our  conscience,  indeed,  reproaches  us,  at  times,  that  we  are  not 
doing  the  old  worthy  justice,  but  picking  out  his  knotty  points  and 
excrescences,  to  amuse  our  contemporaries  with  their  odd  twists  and 
turns,  and  air  of  hoar  antiquity,  rather  than  laying  open  the  sound 
core  and  pith  that  lie  beneath  them.  But  our  object —  and  we  hope 
it  as  an  excusable  one,  in  these  trying  times  —  is  rather  to  begpiile 
the  reader  into  a  smile,  than  edify  him  by  serious  discourse,  a  plenty 
whereof  is  to  be  found  at  every  comer,  without  going  back  for  it  to  - 
Pater  Abraham  a  Sancta  Clara. 


For  the  present,  we  leave  our  *  man  of  mark,'  reserving  his  homily 
to  maidens,  his  advice  to  parents,  touching  the  use  of  the  rod  ;  his 
counsels  to  the  rich,  etc.,  for  another  number. 


NATURE. 


TRANtLATBO  FROM  THE  CKRMAN  OF  M4TTHI80M. 


I. 


Illum'o  by  reddeninff  skies,  stands  glittering 

On  tender  blade  the  dew ; 
And  undulates  the  landscape  of  the  spring 

Upon  the  clear  stream's  blue. 


II. 


Fair  is  the  rocky  rill,  the  blossom'd  tree, 
The  grove  with  gold  that  gleams  \ 

Fair  is  the  star  of  eve,  which  close  we  see 
To  yonder  purple  gleams. 


III. 


Fair  is  the  meadow's  green,  the  dale's  thick  bush, 
The  hill's  bright  robe  of  flowers ; 

The  alder-stream,  the  pond's  surrounding  rush, 
And  lilies'  snowy  showers. 


IV. 


Oh !  how  the  host  of  beings  are  made  one 
By  Love's  enduring  band ! 

Hie  glow-worm,  and  the  fiery  flood  of  sun. 
Spring  fipom  one  Fathers  hand. 


V. 


Thou  beckonest.  Almighty,  if  the  tree 
Lose  but  a  bud  that 's  blown ; 

Thou  beckonest,  if  in  immensity 
One  ran  is  sunk  and  gout ! 


'* 
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FRANCIS    MITFOR  D. 


WUMBCR  THRES. 


We  spake  of  Brummell's  opinions  of  Canada.  '  Canada/  said 
be,  '  is  a  mere  incubas  on  tbe  already  bloated  back  of  England. 
The  profits  derived  from  tbe  trade  of  tbat  colony  scarcely  defray 
tbe  enormous  expenses  of  ber  establisbments.  Nor  is  tbis  tbe  worst. 
The  question  of  her  boundary  will  one  day  involve  us  in  a  most 
bloody  and  expensive  war,  demanded,  perhaps,  by  national  pride, 
but  repugnant  to  our  most  vital  interests ;  a  war,  too,  with  a  nation  of 
brothers,  with  whom  we  ought  to  have  but  one  common  view  ;  that 
of  peaceably  extending  our  laws,  language,  and  commerce,  over  the 
most  distant  part  of  the  globe.  Should  there  be  a  war,  whether 
England  emerges  from  that  contest  vanquished  or  triumphant,  the 
consequences  must  be  equally  fatal.  Alienation  of  the  present  strong 
and  growing  friendship  will  result,  which  must  tend,  more  or  less,  to 
restrict  the  extensive  commerce  between  the  two  countries,  to  the 
great  injury  of  Great  Britain  ;  for  though  th^  United  States  may 
easily  obtain  from  other  countries  the  manufactures  which  she  now  ob- 
tains from  us,  at,  in  the  first  instance,  a  triflingly-enhanced  price,  yet 
the  grand  staple  article  of  cotton  cannot  be  purchased  any  where  so 
good,  or  on  such  advantageous  terras,  as  in  the  United  States.  The 
necessity  imposed  by  war  on  that  country  of  procuring  manufactured 
commodities  elsewhere,  would,  no  doubt,  continue  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, by  choice,  after  peace.  The  best  thing  England  can  do  with 
Canada,  is  to  present  her  (with  her  own  consent)  to  the  United  States, 
or  to  manumit  her  from  all  colonial  trammels,  and  declare  her  inde- 
pendent. Thus,  by  enlisting  the  pride  of  the  Canadians  on  the  side 
of  a  separate  government,  she  may  perhaps  succeed  in  preventing 
a  junction  between  this  colony  and  the  United  States  —  if  indeed 
England  can  be  said  to  have  any  real  interest  in  the  hindrance  of 
such  a  junction.  Fifly  thousand  men  sent  over  to  Canada,  in  case  of 
war  with  the  United  States,  at  the  expense  of  twenty-five  millions, 
win  not  suffice  to  keep  Canada  from  being  overrun  by  her  powerful 
neighbours ;  all  military  speculatiofis  on  the  subject,  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.' 


"Where  is  the  mortal  who  has  expatriated  himself,  without  feeling 
a  yearning  after  home  1  Home  !  magical  word !  brining  with  it 
vivid  recollections  of  the  sweetest  scenes  of  childhooa,  and  those 
days  of  youth,  when  the  mind,  freed  from  care,  bounds  with  joy  at 
the  slightest  favorable  event !  Every  man,  in  considering  his  home, 
looks  only  to  the  most  pleasing  events  which  occurred  during  his  re- 
sidence there,  and  is  apt  to  consider  all  the  disagreeable  circumstan- 
ces of  his  existence  as  receiving  a  still  darker  tinge  from  his  stay 
abroad.  Mitford  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  He  deter- 
mined to  return  to  London^  at  all  hazards. 

This  resolve  was  confirmed  by  another  motive.  He  bad  long 
loved  —  ardently  loved.    The  life  of  dissipation,  and  even  of  riot. 
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which  he  had  led,  had  not  been  able  to  Efface  the  holy  passion  from 
his  soul.  There  it  burned,  at  once  a  safeguard  to,  and  a  promoter  of, 
other  virtues.  The  fair  Marguerite  was  lovely,  rich,  and  constant  in 
her  attachment  to  him.  Neither  the  sneers  of  friends,  nor  the  ill 
reports  of  enemies,  were  able  to  efface  his  image  from  her  mind. 
Friendship  may  be  dissolved  ;  fortune  may  desert  us  ;  but  woman's 
love  blossoms  in  eternal  spring,  and  only  blooms  the  more,  amid  the 
wintry  blasts  of  adversity  I 

A  late  correspondence  apprized  him  that  her  hand  and  fortune 
awaited  him.  This  determined  his  move^ments,  and  he  found  himself 
in  London.  But  the  necessary  preparatives  for  a  marriage,  however 
fortunate,  require  money  —  without  which  the  wings  of  Cupid  are 
clogged  ;  and  though  Mitford  might  have  relieved  himself  by  an  ap- 
plication to  his  lady-love,  whose  purse  was  at  her  own  disposal,  yet 
he  could  not  bear  to  owe  a  favor  before  marriage. 

lie  bethought  himself  of  an  expedient.  Whenever  a  man  wants 
money  in  London,  the  surest  way  to  obtain  it,  is  by  offering  to  lend 
it,  or  by  offering  some  great  prospective  advantage  for  the  sum  re- 
quired. Many  a  man  parts  with  what  he  has,  to  one  whom  he  thinks 
will  increase  his  store  when  he  requires  it ;  but  no  man  parts  with  his 
money  to  one  whom  he  thinks  has  none. 

A  dashing  advertisement  graced  the  pages  of  the  'Post'  and 
'  Herald'  newspapers : 

'  Extbaobdinahy  Facility. — The  advertiser,  possessinff  great  influenoein  a  certain 
high  quarter,  would  feci  disposed  to  promote  the  interest  of  any  geHtleman  of  standing 
and  talent,  who  has  a  thousand  pounds  at  his  disposal.  Address  'A.  M.,'  Standish's 
Rooms,  Regent-street. 

*  N.  B.  No  indiscretion  need  be  apprehended.' 

We  need  scarcely  say,  that  our  hero  answered  to  the  initials  of 
'  A.  M.'  The  applications  were  numerous.  Mitford  made  a  special 
appointment  with  one  whom  he  thought  likely  to  answer  bis  pur- 
pose.    He  had  chambers  for  the  occasion  in  Lincoln's  Inn. 

The  applicant  had  recently  arrived  from  the  East  Indies,  and  had 
some  property.  The  idea  of  obtaining  a  respectable  post,  with  a 
good  salary,  at  once  to  increase  his  income  and  employ  his  leisure, 
attracted  him.  Our  hero  received  him  in  a  dimly-lighted  apart- 
ment. His  back  was  toward  the  window.  When  you  are  afflicted 
with  a  diffidence,  over  which  you  have  no  control,  on  important  occa<» 
sions,  always  turn  the  dorsal  vertebrae  toward  the  light. 

The  business  was  soon  opened.  The  applicant  was  anxious  to 
embrace  the  ideal  advantage  offered. 

'  But,  my  dear  Sir,'  said  Mitford,  '  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  some 
security  in  hand,  before  you  are  inducted.  Without  at  all  doubting 
your  punctuality,  you  are  aware  .that  in  matters  of  business,  par- 
ticularity is  necessary :  beside,  I  must  consult  the  withes  of  my 
principsd. 

The  stranger  paused!  He  slowly  drew  forth  his  pocket-book» 
took  out  a  post  bill  for  d£1000,  and  handed  it  to  Mitford. 


How  may  not  a  man,  by  false  sophistry^  tame  bk  mind  to  the  com- 
mission of  a  tortuous  act !     Honesty  in  man,  is  like  virtue  in  woman* 
VOL.  X.  27 
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The  possibility  of  violating  it  must  not  for  a  moment  enter  the  imagi* 
nation.     In  either  case,  deliberation  is  destruction. 

Mitford,  who  would  not  for  any  consideration  have  omitted  the 
payment  of  a  debt  of  honor ;  who  would  have  resisted  the  slightest 
imputation  on  his  character  unto  death ;  thus  reasoned  veith  himself : 
'  I  am  on  the  point  of  marrying  a  fortune  ;  why  should  I  hesitate  to 
appropriate  this  money,  for  a  few  days,  when  I  shall  have  ample 
means  to  repay  it  1  To  be  sure,  I  must  endorse  the  note ;  but  then 
the  certainty  of  refunding  the  amount  takes  away  any  moral  obliquity 
that  might  otherwise  attach  to  the  act.'  ^ 

Thus  soliliquized  Mitford ;  and,  endorsing  the  note,  he  committed 
forgery. 


A  SPLENDID  party  had  assembled  at  Sidmouth-Terrace,  to  cele- 
brate a  bridal  festival.  Lights  beamed  far  into  the  park,  illominating 
all  around.     Revelry  and  joy  breathed  throughout. 

Mitford  was  there.  The  sanction  of  the  church  was  about  to  seal 
the  happiness  of  our  hero  for  ever,  when  suddenly  three  officers  in- 
terrupted the  bridal  ceremonies,  and  seizing  Mitford  on  a  warrant 
for  forgery,  conducted  him  to  prison. 

To  describe  the  distress  of  the  bride  —  the  confusion  of  the 
guests — would  be  impossible.  We  leave  it  to  the  imagination  of 
our  readers. 

The  process  of  the  law  was  rapid.  The  day  of  trial  arrived. 
Mitford  pleaded  not  guilty. 

All  that  the  most  able  counsel  could  effect,  was  done  for  him*  The 
witnesses  were  brow-beaten ;  the  jury  harangued  ;  but  he  was  found 
guilty. 

The  judge  passed  sentence  of  death. 


'  La  r  said  Mrs.  Minikin,  the  haberdasher's  wife,  '  to-morrow  is 
the  day  when  that  there  gen'leman  is  to  be  hung  for  forgery.  Let's 
go  see  him.' 

'  My  dear,'  said  Mr.  Minikin,  '  you  know  I  never  likes  them  there 
sort  of  things.  If  it  was  a  reg'lar  mill,  then  I  might  go ;  but  I 
never  likes  to  see  no  one  tucked  up.' 

*  Oh,  but,  my  dear,'  said  the  gentle  Mrs.  Minikin,  •  it  is  not  enter- 
taining, I  grant,  to  see  them  there  riff-raffs  which  is  usually  hung ; 
but  this  is  a  gen'leman.  Only  consider,'  said  she,  in  her  most  endear- 
ing manner,  '  how  delightful  to  see  one  of  them  there  'igh-flyers 
hung  I'     And  the  pliant  Mr.  Minikin  consented. 


Let  us  now  turn  to  the  dungeon  which  contained  this  ill-fated 
man.  There,  on  a  scanty  supply  of  straw,  a  dim  light  glimmering 
through  the  bars  of  his  cell,  rendering  the  interior  still  more  deso- 
late,  by  revealing  its  wretchedness,  lay  Mitford  — pale,  emaciated, 
and  bearing  on  his  countenance  the  conviction,  that  the  world  and 
himself  were  now  disjointed.  Ever  and  anon  the  echoing  wheels  of 
some  patrician  chariot  conveyed  to  his  ear  the  mirth  and  gaj^ty  that 
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reigned  without*  But  what  was  all  this  to  him  1  His  heart  was 
never  more  to  beat  at  the  sight  of  beauty  ;  ambitioD  could  no  longer 
conyey  elevation  to  his  mind.  A  few  short  hours,  and  he  must  be 
brought  forth  to  satisfy  the  stem  severity  of  the  law,  and  furnish 
food  to  the  gaping  curiosity  of  thousands.  And  was  this  to  be  the 
termination  of  his  career  ?  Was  it  for  this  a  mother's  holy  tears 
had  blessed  his  advent  to  the  world  ?  —  that  a  father's  toil  had  left  him 
reposing  amid  the  luxuries  of  wealth  ?  All,  all  was  now  shortly  to 
terminate  in  the  scaffold's  terrors,  and  worse  than  the  scaffold's  ter- 
rors, in  the  scaffold's  shame. 

While  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  scalding  tears 
coursed  down  his  cheeks,  moistening  the  straw  on  which  he  lay ;  not 
tears  extracted  by  craven  fear,  but  holy  drops  of  penitence. 

From  this  state  of  mind  he  was  soon  awakened  by  the  reverend 
clergyman,  whose  duty  it  was  to  prepare  him  for  his  approaching 
awful  change.  He  whispered  to  him  the  hope  of  divine  mercy,  so 
unquenchable  that  the  most  heinous  offences  failed  to  suppress  it ; 
that  it  was  true  he  must  suffer  a  public  punishment,  at  once  as  an 
example,  and  an  earthly  atonement  for  his  crime ;  but  the  benign 
Saviour  of  mankind  had  passed  through  ^11  the  ignominy  of  a  public 
execution,  with  a  resigned  spirit,  as  au  offering  for  the  sins  of  others; 
and  in  virtue  of  that  offering,  he  must  himself  hope  for  forgiveness, 
and  suffer  with  resignation. 

The  holy  man  left  Mitford  more  collected  in  mind,  and  resolved 
to  submit  to  his  inevitable  fate  with  piety^  and  courage. 


The  morning  dawned.  The  fatal  bell  had  struck  ;  the  scaffold 
had  been  erected  ;  the  gaping  multitude,  anxious  for  some  horrid 
show  to  awaken  their  morbid  sensibilities,  clogged  up  in  thousands 
every  avenue  to  the  sacrificial  altar.  Those  whom  the  doom  of  the 
law  had  fixed  that  morning  to  be  their  last,  stood  upon  the  scaffold ; 
but  Mitford  was  not  there  ;  and  the  great  unwashed,  who  had  that 
day  gone  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  seeing  a  gentleman  hung,  returned 
dsappointed  of  half  the  show. 

The  mystery  must  be  solved.  The  betrothed  of  Mitford  had  for- 
warded a  petition  to  the  king,  and  another  to  the  queen,  requesting 
a  commutation  of  punishment ;  but  these  documents  had  to  pass 
through  so  many  avenues  of  the  palace,  that  they  never  reached  the 
royal  eye.  Receiving  no  answer,  and  almost  despairing  of  success, 
she  flew  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  then  filled  the  responsible  situation  of  the  Homd 
Department.  And  here  let  us  pause,  to  do  justice  to  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  modern  times  ;  to  one  who,  at  no  distant  day,  is  destined  to 
fill  a  large  space  in  the  world's  eye.  His  father,  sprung  from  the 
canaille,  by  the  aid  of  the  spinning-jenny,  left  his  son  in  possession  of 
one  of  the  most  ample  fortunes,  even  in  the  wealthiest  country  in  the 
world.  The  father,  of  rank  tory  principles,  was  fartlier  recommend- 
ed to  royal  notice,  by  the  gifl  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  carry  on 
a  war,  which,  however  unpopular  with  the  nation,  a  profligate  minis- 
try had  induced  that  nation  to  believe  its  honor  interested  m  prosecu- 
ting.     The  son  was  thus  introduced  to  royal  favor ;  and  it  is  well 
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known,  that  George  the  Third  entertained  great  personal  partiality 
for  him.  He  commenced  life  as  a  statesman,  having,  in  the  outset  of 
his  political  career,  been  inducted  into  the  office  of  Under  Secretary 
of  State.  His  whole  public  life  has  been  a  life  of  office.  His  expe- 
rience is  thus  greater  than  that  of  any  man  now  living.  Unfortunately, 
having  commenced  his  career  as  an  advocate  for  tory  principles,  his 
party  have  always  pursued  his  leaning  toward  more  liberal  princi- 
ples as  a  crime,  while  the  more  liberal  party  have  always  looked  with 
suspicion  on  his  aid,  and  viewed  him  as  an  enemy  in  their  camp.  As 
a  debater,  he  is  unrivalled  ;  and  if  many  surpass  him  in  those  burn- 
ing and  flowery  sentences  by  which  eloquence  is  distinguished,  none 
equal  him  as  a  ready  and  always  a  sensible  debater.  But  in  our 
times,  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  if  a  man  commences  his  life  by 
fidvocating  bad  principles,  consistency  forces  him  to  adhere  to  them. 
The  present  world  of  politics,  unlike  the  divine  world  to  come,  admits 
of  no  repentance.  Once  take  your  course  in  evil,  you  must  adhere  to 
it,  if  you  wish  to  preser\*e  your  reputation.  To  change  for  the  better, 
18  certain  perdition.  Thus  because  Sir  Robert  Peel  advocated  Ca- 
tholic emancipation,  which  he  had  all  his  previous  life  opposed,  every 
contumelious  epithet  that  rancor  could  invent,  was  hurled  at  him  by 
his  old  friends ;  while  the  advocates  of  that  measure  viewed  his  ac- 
cession to  their  ranks,  not  merely  with  distrust,  as  but  a  late  convert, 
but  with  jealousy,  as  tending  to  rob  them  of  some  portion  of  the 
tnerit  of  carrying  it  on  the  very  point  of  their  success.  And  John 
Bull  refused,  from  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  colleagues,  a 
greater  measure  of  reform  and  retrenchment  than  even  the  original 
advocates  held  forth.  Thus  it  is,  a  thief  may  reform,  or  become  a 
useful  member  of  society,  if  he  will  only  amend ;  but  a  politician 
must  look  to  nothing  but  consistency. 


The  fair  Marguerite  found  no  difficulty  in  gaining  access  to  Sir 
Robert.  Her  beauty,  her  distress,  her  tale  at  once  simple  and  affect- 
ing, all  conspired  to  move  him.  He  laid  her  petition  and  her  woes  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne.  Majesty  was  pleased  to  find  extenuating 
circumstances  in  Mitford's  case,  and  a  reprieve  was  granted  to  him. 
The  bitter  draught  of  grief  had  been  too  much  for  the  gentle  Margue- 
rite. Her  faculties  had  been  too  nervously  awakened.  While  her 
lover  required  her  aid,  reason  had  kept  its  throne.  His  safety  insured, 
she  became  a  maniac,  and  the  inmate  of  a  mad-house. 

Still  farther  mercy  awaited  our  hero.  After  some  detention  in 
prison,  he  was  liberated,  on  condition  that  he  should  leave  the  king- 
dom, never  to  return. 


Years  had  now  elapsed.  Mitford's  error  and  his  shame  had  alike 
been  forgotten  ;  and  it  was  supposed  he  was  dead.  It  was  not  until 
the  tempest  of  a  new  revoluli(m  awoke  regenerated  Franco  to  a 
sense  of  the  wrongs  endeavored  to  be  inflicted  on  her  by  a  Bourbon, 
whose  family  a  million  of  foreign  bayonets  had  seated  on  the  throne, 
and  until  Paris  taught  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  bow  easily  a  large 
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city  could  resist  a  well-appointed  army,  that  a  ray  of  light  was  shed 
upon  his  fate. 

The  barriers  of  the  Rue  Richelieu  had  been  erected  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  were  furiously  attacked  by  squadrons  of  infantry  and  cavalry. 
The  Parisians,  led  by  a  most  intrepid  young  man,  evidently  a  foreigner, 
defended  it  to  the  very  utmost.  Three  charges  had  been  made,  and 
successfully  repulsed.  A  fourth  threatened  to  carry  the  barners. 
Some  of  the  pickets  were  overthrown  ;  and  already  had  a  few  of  the 
light  cavalry  penetrated  within.  A  few  stout  hearts  strove  hand  to 
hand  with  the  military,  but  numbers  had  given  way.  In  this  emer- 
gency, the  gallant  leader  of  the  people,  waving  his  tri-colored  flag, 
sprang  in  front  of  the  wavering  multitude.  His  gestures,  his  example, 
reanimated  them.  Again  they  pressed  forward,  and  bearing  with 
them  the  tide  of  victory,  they  successfully  repulsed  the  military  ;  but 
their  leader  had  sealed  his  conquest  with  his  life.  He  fell,  fighting 
hand  to  hand  and  foot  to  foot  with  the  leader  of  the  hostile  soldiery, 
and  their  bodies  lay  close  together,  in  the  sleep  of  death. 

The  strife  of  the  three  days  past,  honorable  interment  was  awarded 
the  fallen  and  patriotic  brave.  Among  the  latter  was  not  forgotten 
the  youthful  stranger,  who  had  so  well  defended  the  barriers  of  the 
Rue  Richelieu.  The  papers  on  his  person  proved  him  to  be  an 
Englishman.     That  Englishman  was  Francis  Mitford. 


SERENADE. 


FROM    THE     GBKMAN     OF     BUftCEK.  —  BY    J.     J.     CAMPBBLL. 


I. 

With  song  and  lyre  lei  sleep  now  fly ; 

To  song  and  lyre  take  bounden  heed !  ' 
The  wakeful  minstrel,  that  am  I, 

Fair  sweetheart !  ever  true  at  need. 
O,  open  thou  the  clear  sunshine 
Of  those  blue  laughing  eyes  of  thine ! 

II. 

Through  night  and  gloom  I  hither  tramp, 
At  hour  when  spints  are  in  view; 

Long  since,  there  glimmers  not  a  lamp 
The  hush'd-up  cottage-window  through: 

Long  since  has  rested,  sweet  and  blest, 

What  love  and  fond  desire  let  rest. 

III. 

On  his  wife's  bosom  cradled  keeps 
His  weary  head^  the  husband  dear ; 

While  to  his  favonte  hen  close  creeps, 
Upon  the  roost,  good  chanticleer ; 

And  sparrow  on  the  eaves  is  eyed. 

Couching  with  tnie-love  by  his  side. 


IV. 


Oh !  when  will  these  dull  times  be  sped, 
Until  I  too  creep  close  to  thee ; 

Until  in  sweet  repose  mv  head 
Upon  thy  bosom  nestled  be? 

When  lead  St  thou  me  unto  the  side 

O,  priest !  of  my  sweet  little  bride  1 


y. 


How  would  I  then  so  heartily. 

So  dear,  so  very  dear,  thee  iiold ) 
How  would  I,  oh !  how  would  then  we 

Each  other  in  our  arms  enfold  I 
Yet  patience  I  time,  too,  slippeth  on  — 
Be  thou  but  true,  my  darling  one ! 


VI. 


And  now,  dear  soul !  good-night  once  man  s 
Grod  keep  thee  with  His  shelt'rine  might  I 

What  Gk>a  keeps,  that  is  well  watcn'd  o'er, 
And  kept  from  danger  and  affright 

Adieu!  —  now  close  tne  sunny  shine 

Of  those  blue  laughing  eyes  of  thine  I 
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MOHEGAN    LANGUAGE    AND    GEOGRAPHICAL    KAJIES. 

To  THB  Editobs  or  THE  EInickbbbockeb  : 

MUhilimacktnaekf  August  2,  1837. 

In  making  Borae  inquiries  recently  of  a  party  of  the  Mohegan 
tribe  —  the  remnant  of  whom  have  made  their  way  to  this  quarter 
within  a  few  years  —  I  find  that  they  have  preserved  their  traditionary 
history  for  the  last  two  centuries,  or  more,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy 
which  is  not  common  to  the  native  tribes  in  this  region.  It  is  very 
well  known,  from  published  data,  that  this  ancient  tribe  occupied 
Long-Island  and  the  contiguous  main  land,  on  the  discovery  of  the 
country,  whence  in  process  of  time  they  withdrew  eastwardly  into 
Connecticut,  and  afterward  went  west  into  Massachusetts.  They 
appear,  from  the  first,  to  have  hs^d  the  means  of  instruction,  which 
have  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time,  with  perhaps  less  inter- 
ruption than  among  most  of  the  other  tribes.  This  may  account  in 
part  for  the  better  preservation  of  their  traditions.  Many  of  them 
being  able  to  read,  could  refer  to  some  things  in  printed  documents. 
Others  appear  to  have  retained  with  tenacity  that  traditionary  lore 
which  the  aged  among  the  tribes  generally  employ  the  leisure  of 
their  superannuated  days  in  handing  down  to  the  young. 

During  the  long  residence  of  this  tiibe  at  Stockbridge,  (Mass.,)  they 
were  commonly  Stockbridges,  and  after  the  revolutionary  war,  when 
they  transferred  their  residence  to  Oneida,  in  western  New- York, 
they  naturally  retained  this  name,  and  finally  bore  it  with  them  to 
their  present  location  in  Wisconsin  territory.  I  disclaim  any  inten- 
tion to  sketch  their  history  ;  and  wish  no  farther  to  allude  to  it,  than 
appears  to  be  necessary  to  bring  forward  a  few  facts  in  the  character 
of  their  language,  and  particularly  their  names  for  the  places  of 
their  former  residence,  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  Hudson.  And  as 
this  is  a  matter  of  which  but  little  is  generally  known,  it  has  appeared 
to  me  of  suificient  local  interest,  to  justify  the  liberty  I  take  in  ad- 
dressing these  remarks  to  you. 

The  Mohegan  is  readily  recognised  as  a  type  of  the  Algonquin  or 
(as  Mr.  Gallatin  has  recently  denominated  it,)  the '  Lenapee-Algonkin' 
family,  and  bears  a  strong  resemblance,  both  in  sound  and  syntax, 
to  the  dialects  of  some  of  the  existing  lake  tribes.  This  affinity  is 
very  striking  in  its  grammatical  structure,  and  its  primitive  words. 
Derivatives,  with  all  our  tribes,  are  subject  to  interchange  their  con- 
sonants, or  drop  them  entirely,  which  creates  a  necessity  of  being 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  detect  these  exchanges.  Moreover,  the 
accent  is  uniformly  moved,  or  doubled,  often  creating  primary  and 
secondary  accents  in  the  same  phrase,  which,  in  an  unwritten  lan- 
guage, is  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  numerous  mutations.  But 
what,  more  than  any  other  principle,  afiects  the  sound  of  Indian 
words,  in  their  concrete  and  derivative  states,  is  the  large  stock  of 
(so  to  say)  floating  particles,  which  come  into  these  words  in  the 
shape  of  prefixes  and  suffixes.  These  are,  in  their  offices,  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  purposes  of  person,  tense,  number,  quality,  posi- 
tion, etc.,  may  require.  But  while  their  respective  office  remains 
precisely  the  same,  in  almost  any  given  number  of  dialects  in  a  mo- 
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ther  language,  it  is  found  that  the  several  tribes  pique  themselves  in 
giving  these  auxiliary  particles  a  sound  peculiar  to  themselves,  by 
which  something  like  nationality  is  kept  up.  Thus  in  two  dialects 
indicating  the  least  change  in  the  primitives  or  derivatives,  to  be  found 
among  all  the  tribes,  namely,  the  Chippewa  and  Ottowa,  these  parti- 
cles, which,  in  the  animate  class  for  plural,  are  denoted  by  ug,  and 
in  the  local  inflections  by  ono,  and  ing,  in  the  one  dialect,  are  re- 
spectively changed  to  uk,  onk,  and  ink,  in  the  other. 

Similar  to  this  process,  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  change 
between  the  ancient  Algonquin  and  the  Mohegan,  the  latter,  like  the 
Ottowa,  constantly  substituting  k  for  g,  and  p  for  b,  etc.,  but  in  other 
respects,  it  exhibits  numerous  gutturals,  and  some  aspirates,  which 
are  but  rarely  found  in  the  liquid  flow  of  the  Algic.  It  also  embraces 
the  (perhaps)  Gothic  sound  of  th,  which  is  wholly  unknown  (the 
Shawnee  excepted)  to  the  modern  lake  dialects. 

Geographical  terms,  with  the  Indians,  are  found  generally  to  unite 
some  natural  quality  in  the  features  or  productions  of  the  country 
with  an  indication  of  the  locality ;  so  that  their  names  are  not,  as 
with  us,  simple  nominatives,  but  (as  in  all  other  cases  in  these  pecu- 
liar languages)  the  quality,  action,  etc.,  transfers  itself  to  the  object, 
and  is  expressed  in  a  consolidated  phrase.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
constant  and  distinguishing  traits  of  these  languages.  Their  nouns 
and  adjectives,  therefore,  as  well  as  their  verbs,  are  transitives. 
Even  their  prepositions  take  a  transitive  character,  and  link  them- 
selves, as  with  *  hooks  of  steel,'  to  the  objects  to  which  they  are 
applied.  Thus  their  name  for  the  island  from  which  this  letter  is 
dated,  is  Place  of  the  Gigantic  Faferies,  or,  by  another  interpretation, 
Place  of  the  Great  Turtle.  Detroit  is,  (literally  translated,)  Round- 
ward,  or  Rounds-by  Place,  denoting  the  sinuosities  of  the  river  in 
its  approach.  Sault  St.  Marie,  *  At  the  Shallow  Water  with  Rocks.' 
In  another  class  of  derivative  words,  the  union  of  the  substantive 
and  adjective  is  without  a  local  inflection,  as  in  their  name  for  Lake 
Superior,  which  is  simply  called.  The  ^ea  Waters  ;  Mississippi,  The 
Great  River ;  Michigan,  The  Great  Lake,  etc. 

This  principle  is  found  most  fully  to  pervade  the  Mohegan.  I 
requested  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  party  above  referred  to,  to  pro- 
nounce their  name  for  Long-Island.  He  replied,  Paum-nuk-kah- 
HUK,  signifying,  Place  of  the  Long  Land.  The  name  of  the  coaat 
opposite  to  this  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  or  rather,  across 
the  Sound,  he  pronounced  Mon-ah'-ton-uk.  Dropping  the  local 
inflection  uk,  meaning  place,  or  land,  we  have  the  elements  of  Man- 
hattan, the  latter  of  which  preserves  the  original  quite  as  well  as  the 
generality  of  Indian  names  transmitted  by  English  enunciation.  Phi- 
lologists will  perceive,  farther,  that  the  aspirate  h  would  be  very 
naturally  prefixed  to  the  second  syllable,  while  the  sound  of  o,  being 
the  sound  of  o  in  the  French  word  ton^  might  be  expressed,  nearly 
as  well,  by  some  of  the  modified  sounds  of  a. 

Judged  by  similar  means  of  analysis,  Sing-Sing  is  a  corruption  of 
OsiN-siNK,  i,  e,,  Place  of  Stones,  or  Rocks  ;  Neversink  from  Nawai- 
siNK,  a  phrase  descriptive  of  highlands  equi-distant  between  two 
waters,  as  Raritan  Bay  and  the  Atlantic.  Minisink  is,  literally.  Place 
of  the  Island.     Tappau  Sea  appears  to  be  a  derivative  from  a  band 
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of  the  Mobegans,  who  dwelt  there',  called  Taponsees,  or  rather  from 
the  name  of  their  village.  After  getting  through  the  Highlands, 
names  of  Mohawk  derivation  occur.  Poughkeepsie,  Warwarsing, 
and  Coxsackie,  are,  however,  clearly  of  Mohegan  origin.  So  far  as 
I  recollect,  the  ancient  name  of  Albany,  Ske-nek-ta-da,  is  the  first 
term  of  the  Iroquois  type  of  languages,  in  ascending  the  Hudson,  of 
which  any  notice  is  preserved.  In  proceeding  east,  west,  or  south-west 
from  that  point,  geographical  names  of  this  character  miiversally 
prevail.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  but  few  sonorous  names 
occur,  until  reaching  the  districts  of  country  formerly  possessed  by 
the  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  and  other  western  branches  of  this  con- 
federacy. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully, 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 

HeNBT  R.  ScBOOLCmATT. 


A    FAREWELL. 

Fabe  thee  well ! — the  word  is  spoken. 

That  makes  the  past  a  dream  to  me ; 
The  long  delicious  spell  is  broken  — 

Yet  fare  thee  well,  since  thou  art  free  I 

Yes !  thou  art  free ;  but  oh,  how  shatter'd 

This  faithful  heart  thou  couldst  not  know, 
Nor  see  each  crush'd  affection  scattered, 

And  yet  with  chilling  coldness  go ! 

Perchance  unto  this  bosom's  yearning. 

Thou  'dst  answer  with  some  kindrS  sigh. 
Or  seek  to  quell  its  secret  burning, 

With  one  glance  from  thy  pitymg  eye. 

Yet  were  it  so,  how  would  it  cherish 

That  tender  look,  *  a  death  in  life  ;* 
Oh !  better  far  at  once  to  perish. 

Than  linger  through  hope's  fever*d  strife ! 

Then  fare  thee  well  I  —  mid  others  ranging, 

Thou  carest  not  to  look  on  roc ; 
Nor  heedest  the  true  love,  unchanging, 

That  like  a  beacon,  shines  for  thee. 

Yet  when  the  meteor  has  departed, 

That  lur'd  thee  to  the  world's  caress, 
When  languid,  drooping,  broken-hearted, 

Thou  sickest  back  in  weariness ; 

Then  come  to  one,  who,  though  forsaken. 

Still  loved  thee  on,  through  weal  and  wo; 
Nor  would  one  memory  awaken. 

That  o'er  thy  path  a  shade  could  throw. 

Yes,  come !  and  like  the  star  of  even, 

My  love  shall  cheer  thine  earthly  waft 
And  in  the  blessed  light  of  heaven, 

Shine  on,  an  ever-constant  ray  I  w.  a.  1. 
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NUMBER     SIX. 


*  Weak  and  irresolute  is  man.'  I  record  a  fault  of  human  nature^ 
as  well  as  my  own.  I  resolved  and  re-resolved,  and  am  the  same. 
Do  I  not  blush  while  recording  this  weakness  ?  Alas  !  I  am  dead 
to  feeling,  as  it  regards  my  fellows.  I  have  no  communion  with  the 
world,  now.  I  pass  by,  unnoticed  and  unknown.  Still,  I  have  a  love 
for  mankind  ;  and  I  make  these  confessions,  hoping  they  may  prove 
of  use  to  others.  I  daily  see  others  in  the  same  predicament  as  my- 
self, or,  if  not  so  far  advanced,  yet  pursuing  a  course  which  will 
inevitably  lead  them  where  I  now  am.  Yes !  where  I  am ;  and 
what  is  that  state  ]  Solitariness,  apathy,  disgust,  fretfulness^  heart- 
ache ;  the  absence  of  all  the  gentle  sympathies  of  life ;  the  deatii  of 
all  domestic  affection  ;  the  familiarity  of  the  vulgar  and  low-bred  ; 
the  sneer  of  the  foolish  prosperous  man  ;  the  contempt  of  the  small 
thriving  gleaner  ;  the  neglect  of  the  busy,  and  the  pity  of  the  good. 
Oh !  yes !  one  comfort  yet  remains ;  the  prayers  of  the  pious  and 
truly  religious. 

But  to  my  story.  As  hope  began  to  fade  from  the  heart  of  my 
dear  Alice  ;  as  she  saw  I  was  beyond  the  influence  of  her  prayers 
and  entreaties  ;  as  she  began  to  be  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of 
my  habits  ;  as  she  began  to  see,  that  not  even  my  love  for  her  availed 
any  thing  she  began  to  despair.  She  had  involved  herself  too 
deeply  to  retract.  Her  feelings  had  acquired  the  habit  of  loving  me  ; 
and  indeed,  though  an  idle  young  man,  I  do  not  think  it  strange  that 
such  devotion  and  tenderness  as  I  sometimes  really  felt  and  bestowed 
upon  her,  should  have  awakened  some  return. 

X  was  well-bred,  had  a  good  person,  could  sing  passably  well,  by 
myself,  write  good  poetry,  and  was  passionate  and  hot  in  my  evidences 
of  afiection.  I  was  an  enthusiast,  and  women  like  decided  tastes. 
They  feel  an  assurance,  a  confidence  in  your  good,  quiet,  smooth- 
faced, unexcitable,  sensible  man,  if  he  be  young,  especially ;  but  they 
love  life  and  animation,  even  though  it  lead  to  slight  errors.  Women 
know  the  difficulty  of  restraining  the  feelings  within  the  bounds  of 
propriety  ;  they  are  most  open  to  impressions ;  the  real  creatures  of 
feeling,  they  love  feeling  in  others.  They  have  many  struggles  with 
what  they  wish,  and  what  they  ought  to  do.  They  estimate  in  men 
the  ardor  of  the  temptation,  as  an  offset  to  the  fault.  Hence  they 
are  forgiving. 

Women  are  obliged  to  keep  a  constant  guard  over  themselves. 
They  know  their  own  weakness,  and  self-protection  arms  them  to 
the  task.  Many  a  high-souled  woman  knows  this.  When  you  do 
find  a  well-disciplined  character  in  the  female  form,  what  a  noble  one 
it  is  1  The  labor  of  the  undertaking,,  the  education  of  self-control, 
has  made  her  great.  She  is  a  whole  host.  Look  at  her  influence  in 
society ;  see  the  majesty  of  her  deportment,  the  easy  assurance  of 
her  countenance.  How  common  men  quail  before  her!  What 
respect  and  intention  she  exacts  from  the  titled  profligate,  and  the 
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talented  vicious  !  She  is  all  that  is  exalted  on  earth.  There  is  do 
beauty  to  compare  with  such  beauty;  no  wealth  with  such  charms. 
She  is  the  nicest  workmanship  of  God  ;  and  in  her  dwells  a  soul  that 
scatters  blessings  around  her.  '  The  heart  of  her  husband  delightetb 
in  her,  and  he  has  no  need  of  spoil.' 

Reader,  if  you  are  a  father,  and  have  seen  the  son  of  your  hopes, 
the  inheritor  of  your  name,  the  bearer  of  your  form  and  features, 
gradually  falling  a  victim  to  low  vices  ;  if  you  are  a  mother,  and  can 
trace,  in  those  features  now  bloated  with  excess,  and  in  that  eye  now 
dimmed  with  sensuality,  the  semblance  to  the  babe  that  drew  its 
earliest  food  from  your  pure  bosom,  and  remember  that  eye  up- 
turned to  your  face  as  the  innocent  lay  cradled  in  your  arms  ;  if  you 
are  a  sister,  and  mourn  the  ruin  of  your  bed-fellow  ;  or  a  brother,  and 
seen  your  playmate  in  prison,  you  may  form  some  notion  of  what  the 
emotions  of  a  fund  heart  are,  when  it  beholds  its  stay  gone,  its  pros- 
pects blighted,  and  its  love  thrown  away  npon  an  unworthy  object. 
No  !  not  altogether  unworthy,  but  with  just  enough  of  good  to  keep 
alive  the  love,  while  it  mocks  all  efforts  to  draw  consolation,  to  an- 
swer the  chord  in  her  own  bosom. 

Love  wishes  its  object  to  he  perfect.  None  can  or  must  compare 
with  its  choice.  How  fondly  does  woman  cheat  herself,  if  she  can, 
into  the  belief  that  her  choice  is  fortunate  beyond  human  fortune  ! 
I  weep  —  even  I,  who  have  not  wept  for  years  for  my  own  misfor- 
tunes —  I  weep,  as  1  recall  the  memory  of  the  tears  she  shed  over  roy 
irrevocable  ruin.  She  did  know  my  character,  at  last,  and  she  pre- 
dicted, even  in  spite  of  her  love,  all  that  has  happened. 

Shall  I  record  that  these  tears  were  not  a  source  of  pain  to  me 
then  ]  They  satisfied  my  vanity.  I  always  reserved  reformation  to 
myself,  and  thought  she  was  mistaken  ;  and  these  scalding  tears,  as 
they  coursed  down  her  cheeks,  told  me  that  I  was  beloved.  Not  even 
the  misery  of  the  object  of  my  affection  could  prevent  a  triumph  that 
I  had  over  her  —  her,  the  sought-for  by  many  —  that  I  was  preferred 
among  a  multitude.  Is  this  nature  ?  Was  I  hard-hearted  1  Would 
not  any  one  feel  the  same  ?  Let  the  reader  examine  his  own  heart, 
and  answer. 


CHAPTER      XIII. 


At  this  time,  and  in  this  very  village,  there  lived  a  gentleman,  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  term,  by  the  name  of  Edward  Lang.  He 
was  a  man  of  high  family,  of  aristocratic  notions,  and  thought  litera- 
ture the  chief  object  worthy  of  pursuit.  At  the  time  I  saw  him,  be 
bore  the  ills  of  poverty,  the  burden  of  a  broken  heart,  and  disap- 
pointed hopes.  He  possessed  a  well-stored  mind,  unwearied  bene- 
volence, and  a  Tremaine-like  refinement.  He  had,  in  the  early  part 
of  bis  life,  encumbered  a  large  fortune  with  debts  of  extravagance, 
idleness,  and  folly ;  and  at  a  subsequent  period,  lost  the  remainder 
in  scheming ;  for  he  thought  that  his  preeminence  in  literature  gave 
him  preeminence  in  every  thing. 

Every  body  applauded  his  plans ;  they  were  upon  a  large  scale  ; 
they  redounded  to  the  good  of  the  place,  and  ruined  him. 

Bred  a  lawyer,  the  unfairness  of  country  practice,  the  low  and 
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degraded  crowd  it  brought  bim  in  contact  with,  caused  him  to  throw 
up  his  profession.  He  took  to  farming;  but  he  only  tried  experi-. 
ments,  to  the  advantage  of  other  people,  and  his  own  loss.  He  got 
up  all  sorts  of  useful  societies,  which  cost  him  his  time,  and  paid  him 
nothing.  He  bought  all  the  new  works  for  other  people  to  fead ; 
subscribed  liberally  to  reading-rooms  and  schools.  He  fatted  cattle 
for  the  agricultural  society,  at  six  times  their  worth  in  com  and  care. 
Every  body  in  the  village  improved  their  own  stock  by  his ;  but  then 
all  this  took  money  from  his  pocket. 

He  did  not  know  the  state  of  his  affairs,  because  he  hated  settle- 
ments. He  could  not  bring  himself  down  to  the  drudgery  of  life, 
but  did  his  farming  scientifically,  in  his  study,  and  left  the  work  to 
hired  hands.  He  failed,  and  nobody  pitied  him.  He  began  to  be 
called  a  *  poor  good-for-nothing  fellow,*  whose  chimeras  had  brought 
him  down.  All  his  neighbors  sued  him,  and  he  suffered  all  who 
owed  him  to  go  undunned.  He  gave  up  all  for  lost ;  sat  himself  down 
in  wretchedness,  disgusted  with  ^the  world,  and  tired  of  himself. 

I  was  quite  intimate  with  this  gentleman.  Being  much  my  senior, 
for  he  was  about  fifty,  and  a  bachelor,  he  took  it  upon  himself  to 
give  me  a  word  of  advice.  He  had  been  in  love  himself,  and  that 
desperately ;  though  unfortunate  in  his  love  affairs,  as  well  as  all 
others.  The  father  of  the  lady  objected  to  him,  on  the  score  of  his 
being  unfit  to  make  money.  He  possessed  hordes  of  wealth,  himself, 
and  could  have  made  two  hearts  happy.  But  no ;  this  would  not  do. 
His  ideas  of  excellence  consisted  in  the  faculty  of  naaking  money 
and  keeping  it.  *  As  for  literature  and  refinement,  he  did  not  care 
for  them.  He  was  not  a  literary  man,'  he  said,  *  and  yet  he  was  rich, 
and  respected ;  a  president  of  a  bank  ;  had  been  an  unsuccessftil  can- 
didate lor  congress,  which  was  some  honor,  and  had  it  in  his  power 
to  fill  any  office  in  the  town  he  would  accept.  No;  he  preferred  a 
man  of  business  for  a  son-in-law.' 

He  found  one  ;  a  coarse,  rough,  unlettered  country-merchant, 
whose  ideas  were  bounded  by  the  length  and  breadth  of  his  counter; 
whose  whole  soul  was  given  to  traffic.  A  sloven,  except  on  Sundays 
and  courting-days,  and  then  only  clean  on  the  outside.  This  fair, 
delicate,  daughter  of  wealth,  possessed  of  a  mind  and  education  much 
beyond  her  family's  comprehension,  was  wedded  to  this  *  respect- 
able* man.  Her  heart  was  broken  by  this  savage  act  of  parental 
authority.  She  died  during  the  first  year  of  her  wedlock,  and  Edward 
Lang  was  for  two  years  deranged,  and  woke  from  this  sleep  of  rea- 
son, to  find  himself  without  hope,  without  motive,  without  sympathy. 

He  took  to  his  books  ;  he  shut  out  the  world,  and  dwelt  upon  the 
beautiful  and  good  in  theory  ;  lived  in  a  love  for  the  generous,  the 
exalted,  and  happy  scenes  of  his  imagination.  When  forced  abroad 
by  his  friends,  he  seemed  lost  and  unhappy ;  he  was  disturbed  from 
this  resting  which  an  unfortunate  mind  derives  from  picturing  for 
others  what  he  knows  can  never  be  for  him. 

By  the  world  at  large  he  was  said  to  nourish  false  views  of  things, 
because  he  had  a  higher  standard  than  the  world  generally  live  by. 
By  these  means  he  unfitted  himself  for  society,  and  was  voted  dull, 
eccentric,  and  love-sick.  Time,  however,  softened  his  regrets,  and 
he  came  out  in  the  scheming  life  I  have  referred  to,  in  which,  by  act- 
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ing  by  principle  and  science,  even  in  the  work  of  agriculture,  he  lost 
his  alL 

When  I  was  introduced  to  him,  he  was  living  with  an  old  aunt, 
upon  his  paternal  estate.  Though  poor,  they  had  about  them  those 
marks  of  refinement,  which  well-educated  people  will  contrive  to 
weave  out  of  common  materials.  Whether  on  the  farm,  in  the  gar- 
den, at  his  table,  in  church,  or  in  the  street,  no  one  could  see  Mr. 
Lang,  and  not  say  with  certainty  that  he  was  a  gentleman.  The 
aunt  belonged  to  the  old  school  of  ladies,  rather  pnm  and  stiff;  and 
yet  her  benevolent  face,  her  self-possession,  and  quiet  dignity,  g^ve 
her  great  influence  in  society.  Her  reading  and  good  sense,  her 
piety  and  patience,  were  proverbial.  Every  body  called  her  'madam,' 
and  treated  her  with  marked  respect.  I  was  on  the  most  familiar 
terms  at  their  house  ;  for  I  believe  they  felt  that  I  appreciated  them. 
It  was  the  sympathy  of  people  educated  in  the  same  way. 

This  gentleman  was  of  great  service  to  me.  From  the  examina- 
tion of  bis  own  Feelings,  he  had  learned  much  of  the  nature  of  pas- 
sion ;  from  severe  suffering,  he  had  become  acquainted  with  misfor- 
tune. I  used  to  confide  to  him  all  my  sorrows,  and  1  told  him  my 
struggles.     He  saw  my  remorse,  and  pitied  my  irresolution. 

Alice,  too,  had  confidence  in  him.  They  often  rode  together ;  and 
his  age  and  purity  of  life,  and  the  nice  delicacy  of  his  feelings, 
induced  her  to  open  her  heart  to  him.  He  felt  flattered,  as  well  he 
might,  by  the  trust  this  noble  girl  reposed  in  him.  But,  beside,  he 
had  read  so  much  of  love,  thought  so  much  of  it,  and  suffered  so 
much  for  it,  that  he  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  our  affairs  with 
the  gout  of  an  epicure  over  a  favorite  dish.  He  lived  over  again 
hours  of  past  endearment  of  his  own.  He  felt  'young  and  ardent, 
as  he  listened  to  the  recital  of  conversations  and  difficulties  which  I, 
with  the  greenness  of  a  boy,  always  told  him. 

Things  had  arrived  at  a  pass  dangerous  for  both  of  us  ;  and  as  yet 
her  parents  knew  nothing.  One  of  our  conversations  happened  to 
be  heard  by  the  lady's  mamma,  and  papa  was  informed  of  all.  He 
was  surprised,  but  affected  to  treat  the  matter  quite  coldly ;  told  me 
I  was  too  young,  too  unsettled,  to  think  of  matrimony,  and  very 
politely  forbade  me  his  house ;  *  as,'  he  said,  *  the  sooner  we  forgot 
each  other  the  better.' 

I  ought  to  confess,  here,  that  my  habits  had  got  to  be  quite  irregu- 
lar. I  attended  horse-races,  tavern-suppers,  balls,  and  sometimes 
drinking-parties,  when  the  society  was  by  no  means  the  most  select ; 
and  to  drown  the  mortification,  and  get  to  the  level  of  my  companions, 
I  ran  into  excesses  that  shattered  my  nerves,  and  made  me  unfit,  for 
days,  for  any  calm  reflection. 

I  have  always  felt  the  consequences  of  this  mode  of  life.  Even 
the  best  minds  will  become  tainted  by  contact  with  vulgarity  and 
coarseness.  The  purest  taste  will  get  degraded,  in  a  measure,  by 
constant  intercourse  with  low  persons,  such  as  young  men  who  have 
nothing  to  do  usually  meet  about  taverns,  stage-houses,  and  strolling 
theatres.  We  even  acquire  habits  of  speaking  and  pronunciation, 
and  of  cant  terms,  which  are  beneath  a  gentleman. 

When  low-bred  men  engage  in  pleasure,  *  plenty  of  stuff  to  drink' 
is  deemed  the  first  essential.     We  are  getting  rid,  to  be  sure,  of  the 
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character  of  '  a  nation  of  drunkards  ;'  but  when  I  was  a  boy,  liquors 
were  set  out  upon  all  occasions ;  at  weddings,  at  funerals,  dinners, 
calls,  paying  money,  or  dunning-visits.  People  in  the  country,  of 
respectability,  used  to  drink  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and 
at  four  in  the  afternoon.  That  was  genteel.  The  class  who  drank 
before  breakfast  then,  now  driok  only  at  eleven ;  and  those  who 
drank  only  at  eleven,  drink  not  at  all. 

It  was  the  custom,  too,  to  drink  before  meals  for  an  appetite ;  for 
appetite  was  considered  a  mark  of  health,  however  produced. 
Among  very  good  sort  of  people,  this  was  a  common  notion,  that  a 
man  could  work  in  proportion  to  the  food  he  took  into  his  stomach ; 
■o  workmen  were  swilled  with  drams  for  an  appetite. 

It. is  certainly  true,  that  temperance  societies  cannot  hope  for  any 
permanent  results  in  their  exertions,  unless  there  is  a  corresponding 
movement  in  other  societies.  Education  societies,  peace  societies, 
temperance  societies,  and  religious  societies,  they  all  have  a  common 
object  and  common  cause,  to  ameliorate  the  state  of  man.  They 
point  to  a  common  centre.  People  will  not  become  temperate,  and 
remain  irreligious,  and  quarrelsome,  and  ignorant.  1  have  ofl^n 
thought  it  would  be  well  to  turn  all  our  efforts  to  educating  mankind  ; 
and  1  believe  all  other  objects  would  be  protected  by  the  course  of 
events.  But  it  is  very  questionable  whether  any  benefit  can  result 
from  taking  down  names  to  pledges  not  to  drink  spirits,  in  places 
where  schools  are  not  supported,  nor  the  house  of  God  attended. 

In  this  village,  every  body  drank  at  times,  at  parties  and  balls ; 
and  to  be  a  little  boosy,  was  by  no  means  disreputable.  Judges, 
members  of  congress,  lawyers,  doctors,  mingled  in  these  frolics,  for 
popularity's  sake ;  and  the  people  at  large  thought,  of  course,  they 
might  go,  upon  the  strength  of  such  examples,  to  any  extent. 

If  I  had,  by  retirement,  escaped  the  contamination  of  what  are 
called  *  glossed  vices'  in  the  city,  in  the  country  I  contracted  habits 
of  a  grosser  nature.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  being  a 
drunkard ;  but  I  had  frequent  *  scrapes  ;*  my  selection  of  associates 
was  less  nice  ;  my  delicacy  less ;  my  sense  of  honor  less  accurately 
defined.     I  lost,  in  refinement  of  feeling,  immeasurably. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  view,  it  is  no  wonder  that  my  intended 
father-in-law  looked  upon  me  with  suspicious  eyes.  He  was  a  man 
who  had  seen  the  ruin  of  many  a  likely  young  farmer  and  mechanic, 
from  the  same  beginnings ;  and  he  was  by  no  means  pleased  with 
my  prospects.  So  I  was  forbidden  to  think  of  his  daughter.  She 
was  sent  out  of  town,  I  could  not  tell  where,  and  I  immediately  left 
the  village  of  N for  a  wider  sphere  of  dissipation. 

I  returned  to  the  city,  coarse  in  my  manners,  rough  in  my  appear- 
ance—  thanks  to  Xhe  country  tailor!  —  with  large  whiskers,  and  a 
swaggering  bar-room  air.  I  found,  upon  comparing  myself  with  city 
appearances,  that  I  was  at  least  ten  years  behind  the  age.  I  blushed, 
looked  ashamed,  and  avoided  former  acquaintances,  who  would  greet 
me  with,  'Well,  Conworth,  where  the  devil  have  you  been]'  or, 
'  Where  the  devil  did  you  get  those  whiskers  V  Mind,  reader,  I 
had  been  sentimental  for  a  year,  and  when  I  was  with  gentlemen, 
was  as  stiff  as  country  gentlemen  usually  are.  Think,  then,  how  my 
feelings  ^U8t  have  been  ibocked  at  such  familiarity,  when  I  wai 
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looking  as  grave  as  an  owl,  dressed  up  in  my  long-tailed  coat,  large 
pantaloons,  nicely  polished  thick  boots,  and  long-napped,  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  with  whiskers  covering  the  sides  of  my  face,  and  my 
complexion  the  color  of  a  coal-heaver. 

Tailors  and  time  work  wonders;  and  in  a  short  time  my  country 
friends  would  hardly  have  known  me.  I  soon  settled  down  into 
courses  of  dissolute  life.  I  had  no  restraints.  I  imagined  myself  a 
martyr  to  love,  and  was,  indeed,  unhappy ;  persuaded  myself  that  I 
had  no  hope,  and  particularly  when  about  half  drunk,  I  sighed  like 
a  furnace. 

I  spent  one  year,  one  precious  year,  of  my  youth  in  this  manner. 
I  was  desperate ;  lived  away  from  home,  and  only  visited  my  friends 
when  I  was  in  want  of  money. 

Sometimes,  when  my  stomach  was  deranged,  and  my  brain  flighty, 
I  meditated  self-destruction.  I  was  only  at  ease  when  rioting  in 
excitement.  I  kept  all  sorts  of  company,  and  indulged  in  all  sorts 
of  vices.  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  dissolute  young  man  than  1  was 
in  conduct,  who  keeps  himself  this  side  of  penal  crime  ;  though  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  I  never  recollect  having  indulged  in  any  vice, 
unless  under  artificial  stimulus. 

I  believe  my  father  thought  himself  a  little  in  the  wrong,  by  suf- 
fering such  desertion  as  1  met  with  from  all  my  friends.  He  pitied 
me,  and  in  the  most  affectionate  manner  persuaded  me  to  return  to 
his  house.  A  word  of  kindness  was  to  me  like  manna  in  the  wilder- 
ness. I  eagerly  acceded  to  his  proposal.  He  paid  me  every  atten- 
tion, and  actually  left  his  business,  and  travelled  with  me  for  two 
months,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  my  mind  back  to  pleasant  reflec- 
tions ;  for  I  was  indeed  almost  a  maniac.  This  was  the  balm  in 
Gilead  to  my  sick  mind.  I  came  to  myself,  and  with  my  father's 
permission  I  went  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  clerkship  at  the 
celebrated  law-school  at  L . 

I  have  always  had  the  strongest  inducements  to  do  well.  After 
all  my  errors,  before  I  left  home,  the  friends  of  our  family  vied  in 
showing  me  kindness.  1  was  in  a  constant  round  of  the  most  refined 
society.  To  be  sure,  I  had  the  eclat  of  having  been  disappointed  in 
love  with  the  finest  girl  in  the  country ;  and  any  thing  aoout  love  is 
interesting ;  and  to  be  crazy  or  drunk  for  love,  is  not  so  bad  as  to  be 
flo  for  any  other  cause. 

I  was  grateful  for  these  favors  and  attentions ;  and  when  I  lefl 
home  for  the  law  lectures,  I  really  believe  all  my  friends  were  firmly 
persuaded  that  I  was  an  instance  of  wonderful  reformation.  So 
credulous  and  forgiving  are  our  friends  for  the  sake  of  what  they 
know  we  can  and  ought  to  be  ! 


CBAPTBE    XI T. 


I  WISH  my  reader  could  sympathize  with  me,  upon  coming  thus  far 
in  my  history.  I  am  aware  that  I  have  written  nothing  of  much  im- 
portance, so  far  as  incident  may  be  looked  for.  But,  to  my  view,  life 
18  rather  a  succession  of  feelings  and  sentiments,  than  of  actions. 
It  fills  me  with  inexpressible  satisfaction,  to  find  that  I  have  mastered 
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my  adversaries,  idleness  and  irresolution,  in  this  instance,  and  have 
come  to  this  point.  It  is  the  longest  and  most  arduous  task  I  have 
ever  performed,  for  it  is  a  work  of  continued  exertion.  1  have 
never  flagged  from  it ;  and  the  idea  that  some  good  inferences  may  be 
drawn  from  these  pages,  by  the  youne  among  my  own  countrymen, 
so  that  my  life  may  not  pass  away  without  one  useful  act,  one  deed 
of  positive  good,  has  supported  me. 

Let  every  idler,  if  he  wishes  to  enjoy  one  happy  hour,  set  about  doing 
something,  no  matter  what.  Let  him  undertake  to  commit  a  chapter 
in  the  Bible  to  memory,  or  copy  some  piece  of  writing,  or  to  make  any 
intellectual  exertion ;  but  let  it  be  definite ;  not  take  a  walk,  or  a  jour- 
ney, or  any  thing  that  requires  movement  of  the  body,  but  still,  con- 
tinued, uninterrupted  study  and  attention.  Idlers  are  the  veriest  busy* 
bodies  we  know,  and  always  flying  about  in  some  shape  or  other. 
They  are  idle  with  the  appearance  of  industry,  and  deceive  every  body 
but  themselves.  While  the  world  looks  on,  and  wonders  at  their  dili- 
gence, they  are  passing  hours,  days,  years,  of  the  most  insupportable 
care,  the  care  of  finding  something  to  do.  I  know  something  of  the 
tedium  of  this  life,  and  confess,  that  the  hours  spent  in  these  records 
have  been  the  happiest  of  my  life,  because  I  have  had  an  end,  an 
object,  constantly  in  view. 

My  debts  all  paid  once  more,  my  character  again  reinstated, 
my  purse  well  supplied,  my  wardrobe  in  the  newest  fashion,  and 
abundant  as  I  could  pack,  behold   the   rustic  of  a  year's  standing, 

the  lover,  whose  heart  was  broken,  getting  into  the  stage  for  L , 

the  place  of  the  celebrated  law-school ;  while  Thomas,  dressed  in 
the  self-same  suit  in  which  I  had  arrived  some  year  before,  is  pack- 
ing the  trunks  on  behind.  Alas  !  the  association  of  that  event  and 
those  pantaloons  !  Reader,  they  did  put  me  in  mind  of  the  roman- 
tic hills  and  valley  of  N ,  and  then  of  Alice  Clair ;  though  to 

get  to  these  affecting  thoughts,  I  had  to  pass  through  the  tailor's  shop 
where  they  were  made.  There  is  but  a  step  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous,  and  so  backward  from  the  ridiculous  to  the  sublime. 

But  in  the  height  of  my  satisfaction  in  being  permitted  to  take  a 
new  start  in  the  world,  under  such  favorable  auspices,  my  love- 
disappointment  did  not  weigh  very  heavily  upon  my  heart.  I  had 
alreaay,  as  I  thought,  performed  all  my  promises  of  being  a  eood 
student,  etc.,  for  I  wished  to,  and  I  took  the  will  for  the  deed.  I 
wished  it  so  much,  that  not  a  doubt  or  misgiving  disturbed  the  sere- 
nity of  my  mind.  I  esteemed  it  a  settled  matter,  that  I  was,  in  the 
first  place,  to  make  myself  remarkable  as  a  student ;  and  then,  with- 
out any  trouble,  to  walk  directly  to  the  top  of  the  profession.  I  was 
a  sanguine fool ! 

This  confidence  inspired  my  father  with  golden  hopes  ;  and  when 
we  parted,  he  told  me  he  was  the  happiest  man  in  the  city.  *  Now, 
my  son,'  said  he,  *  you  are  old  enough  (I  was  twenty)  to  begin  to 
form  a  character ;  all  your  wild  oats  are  sown  ;  the  past  is  forgotten ; 
you  have  your  destiny  in  your  own  hands.  Write  to  me  often  ;  tell 
me  all  your  wishes  ;  and  (here  the  devil  jogged  his  elbow)  draw  upon 
me,  if  you  want  more  money.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  boy  !'  The 
tears  started  in  his  eyes ;  mine  were  wet,  too.  As  I  got  into  the  stage, 
(mark  the  baseness  of  my  heart !)  I  dwelt  mostly  upon  the  v<tQii^%^ 
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*  Draw  upon  me,  if  you  want  more. money.'  My  eyes  ceased  their 
weeping.  I  addressed  some  gay  make-acquaintance  remarks  to  a 
fellow  passenger,  and  as  we  rattled  over  the  bridge  in  the  velocipede 
line  of  coaches,  forgot  every  thing  but  the  beauty  of  the  morning, 
and  only  wondered  how  long  it  would  be  before  breakfast. 

So  contemptible  is  the  spirit  of  youth,  in  its  blind  passion  for  plea- 
sure. All  tlie  higher,  nobler  feelings  sink  into  insignificance,  cona- 
pared  with  its  own  selfish  enjoyments.  Pleasure,  love  of  pleasure, 
tramples  upon  the  holy  influences  of  home  ;  it  steels *the.  heart  to 
filial  affection ;  it  saps  the  juices  of  youth ;  and  leaves  the  young 
body  prematurely  cold,  and  lifeless,  and  insensible,  to  the  natural 
action  of  all  those  relations  and  sentiments,  that  reason  is  intended 
to  draw  its  moral  food  from.  The  mother  *  who  watched  o'er  our 
childhood'  is  forgotten  ;  the  father  disregarded,  and  the  sister's  face 
is  crimsoned  with  shame  for  us,  and  we  ourselves  are  lost.  And  for 
what  ]  For  an  hour's  amusement ;  a  short-lived  enjoyment ;  an  empty 
sound  of  revelry,  and  unmeaning  mirth. 

What  inconsistency  !  Hardly  had  i  got  a  step  from  my  father's  door ; 
hardly  had  my  fingers  lost  the  aflectionate  pressure  of  his  hand, 
when  the  evil  genius  stepped  in,  to  scatter  the  impressions  which  a 
moment  before  seemed  so  fixed. 

Since  the  time  of  my  mother's  death,  I  never  had  passed  the  door 
of  the  chamber  where  she  died,  without  thinking  af  the  evening 
when  I  visited  her  corpse,  alone  —  a  pure  boy,  free  from  all  vice,  all 
contamination  —  and  then  drawing  the  comparison  between  the  pre- 
sent and  the  past.  Such  reflections  always  gave  me  pain,  and  sum- 
moned up  all  the  resolution  I  was  master  of.  I  am  convinced,  that, 
if  I  had  had  a  mother  until  my  mind  had  acquired  strength  and 
firmness,  I  should  have  been  a  better  and  a  happier  man. 

A  father's  love  acts  upon  us  later  in  life,  but  a  mother  leads  us  up 
to  God.  She  bends  and  moulds  our  tender  minds  to  her  purposes  so 
gently,  that  we  are  hardly  aware  of  the  pressure ;  but  the  father 
admires,  and  praises,  and  waters  the  more  vigorous  branches  of  our 
growth. 

Our  reading,  our  studies,  sermons,  nature,  observation,  tend  to 
give  to  the  mother  a  poetical  interest  in  our  hearts,  in  after  years, 
when  she  is  dead.  She  is  the  nucleus  about  which  gather  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  associations  of  our  manhood.  When  we  ourselves 
have  children,  we  find  out  what  is  the  nature  of  parental  affection, 
and  we  look  back  with  regret  that  we  did  not  know  and  estimate  it 
better,  so  that  the  homage  of  our  love  might  have  been  more  devoted, 
for  what  is  so  worthy  of  being  repaid. 


THE    RED    MAN. 


I  LOVE  the  Indian.    Eire  the  white  man  came, 
And  tauffht  him  vice,  and  mfamy.  and  shame, 
His  soul  was  noble.    In  the  sun  be  saw 
His  Grod,  and  worshipped  hhn  with  trembling  awa. 
Though  rude  his  life,  nia  bosom  never  beat 
With  polished  vices,  nor  with  dark  deceit. 
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A   mother's    grief. 


A  SKETCH  FROM  LIFE. —  BY  THE  REV.  THOMAS  DALE. 


I. 

To  mark  the  sufierinirs  of  the  babe 

That  cannot  speak  its  wo ; 
To  see  the  infant  tears  giish  forth, 

Yet  know  not  why  they  flow ; 
To  meet  the  meek,  uulifted  eye. 

That  fain  would  ask  relief, 
Yet  can  but  tell  of  agony  — 

This  is  a  mother's  grief. 

11. 

Through  dreary  days  and  darker  nights. 

To  trace  the  march  of  death ; 
To  hear  the  faint  and  frequent  sigh. 

The  quick  and  shortened  breath ; 
To  watch  the  last  dread  strife  draw  near. 

And  pray  that  struggjle  brief. 
Though  all  be  ended  with  the  close  — 

This  is  a  mother^s  grief. 


III. 

To  sec,  in  one  short  hour,  decayed 

The  hope  of  future  years  ; 
To  feel  how  vain  a  father's  prayers, 

How  vain  a  mother's  tears : 
To  think  the  cold  grave  now  must  close 

O'er  what  was  once  the  chief 
Of  all  the  treuured  joys  of  earth  — 

This  is  a  mother's  grief. 

IV.  ' 

Yet  when  the  first  wild  throb  is  past 

Of  anguish  and  despair. 
To  lift  the  eye  of  faith  to  heaven, 

And  think  •  My  child  is  there !' 
This  best  can  dry  the  gushing  tear, 

This  yields  the  heart  relief, 
Until  the  Chrisiian's  pious  hope 

O'ercomes  a  mother's  grief. 


EYES    AND    LIPS. 


FROM      THE     COM  MO  If -PL  A  C  E      BOOK     OF     A     WESTERN      ■ACHBLOR, 


An  ingenious  friend,  who  has  a  saturnine  cast  of  complexion, 
maintains  with  great  zeal,  that  dark  eyes  are  indicative  of  a  higher 
order  of  intellect  than  those  of  other  colors.  This  doctrine  meets 
with  great  favor  from  every  one  whose  eyes  are  black,  while  those 
that  are  blue,  hazel,  or  gray,  kindle  with  indignation  at  such  mon- 
strous absurdity.  Our  friend  borrows  a  very  happy  illustration  from 
nature,  and  says,  that  as  the  wildest  and  most  vivid  flashes  of  light- 
ning burst  from  the  blackest  clouds,  so  do  the  most  brilliant  emana- 
tions of  mind  glare  from  the  darkest  eyes.  Whether  there  be  any 
truth  in  this  doctrine,  or  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  our  friend  has 
the  authority  of  the  poets  on  his  side.  From  immemorial  time,  they 
have  been  sonnetizing  dark  and  black  eyes,  to  the  almost  utter  ne- 
glect of  all  others.  Your  novelists  never  in  painting  a  heroine,  say 
she  has  gray  eyes ;  but  all  their  poetical  fictions  see  with  those  that 
are  large,  languishing,  lustrous,  and  dark. 

The  vividness  of  an  eye's  expression  is  not  dependent  on  its  cQlor. 
The  eye  is  most  expressive,  woose  owner  has  the  most  thought  and 
feeling.  The  eye  expresses  the  language  of  the  mind  and  heart ; 
and  whether  light  or  dark,  wherever  there  is  strong  emotion,  it  mani- 
fests it.  A  man  is  a  better  reader  of  the  meaning  of  a  woman's 
eye,  than  he  is  of  one  of  his  own  gender ;  and  a  lady  dbcovers  more 
indications  in  the  eyes  of  the.  opposite  sex,^  than  can  the  most  scruti- 
nizing man. 

The  eye  is  the  most  poetical  of  features ;  and  ample  testimony 
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chances,  was  rather  shrivelled.  It  was  a  mere  streak  along  the  hori- 
zon ;  an  indistinct  margin  along  an  ocean  of  mouth  ;  a  strip  to  tell  you 
where  her  teeth  were.  My  aunt  died  husbandless.  If  she  had  wed- 
ded, her  bridal  kiss  would  have  been  interesting.  She  saluted  my 
cheek  once,  when,  like  Fanny,  I  was  '  younger  than  I  am  now, 
and  prettier  —  of  course  f  I  thought  the  sensation  like  a  gentle 
bite.  Instead  of  soft,  spongy  flesh,  her  lips  seemed  like  scraps  of 
flesh,  iron-bound.  Sometimes  she  puckered  them  up  like  the  ori- 
fice of  her  reticule ;  and  this  was  an  infallible  precursor  of  a  coming 
storm.  Xantippe  had  a  thin,  bluish,  un waving  lip.  Beware  of 
such  ! 

My  nurse  was  a  grizzly-headed  negrro  woman;  and  her  gift  of 
underlip  was  stupendous.  It  poured  doim,  a  real  cataract  of  lip. 
It  was  without  model,  although  not  without  shadow.  She  was  defi- 
cient in  chin,  and  her  lip  circled  over  her  lower  jaw-bone,  in  shape 
and  size  resembling  a  half-grown  grey-hound's  ear.  At  a  distance,  you 
might  have  mistaken  it  for  an  extra  allowance  of  tongue,  which  her 
mouth  could  not  contain.  It  was  awful  1  That  is,  to  think  of  kiss- 
ing such  a  thing  !  When  the  old  woman  bustled  about,  it  shivered 
like  a  sheep  in  shearing-time  ;  and  when  she  jumped,  it  flapped  over 
herunder-jaw  like  the  wing  of  a  squat  pigeon. 

Among  the  ladies,  there  are  two  orders  of  lips — the  nectarine  and 
the  vinegarish.  The  former  swell  out  like  the  heave  of  a  deep  sigh ; 
the  latter  are  sharp,  and  make  you  smack  your  mouth  when  you  look 
on  them.  The  first  denotes  amiability,  the  second  acidity.  Ever- 
lasting spring  lives  in  the  blossoms  of  a  nectarine  lip,  and  eternal 
winter  dwells  upon  the  vinegarish,  along  which  no  rill  of  blood  ever 
strays. 

The  lips  of  one's  sweet-heart  are  a  volume  of  poetry.  Smiles  fling 
a  ray  like  the  flush  of  morning  upon  them,  and  they  are  glorious  in 
their  brightness.  They  are  an  oracle,  and  from  them  comes  the 
voice  of  destiny.  They  are  a  shrine,  and  around  them  the  breath  of 
inspiration  ever  lingers.  It  would  be  vain  to  talk  of  kissing  any 
thing  so  sacred,  when  the  mere  thought  overwhelms  one  in  unspeak- 
able bliss  !  T.  H.  S. 


AN     ALBUM     PRA6MBNT. 

What  is  lUe,  but  a  vision  !    The  forms  which  have  spread 

Their  enchantment  around  us,  and  gladdened  our  day, 
Like  the  vanishing  vapors  of  morning  have  fled, 

Or  like  eve's  sun-gilt  clouds,  they  are  passing  a  war. 
And  when  Youth's  cherished  hopes  shall  have  Medtmd  gone^ 

And  this  turbulent  dream  of  existence  is  o'er  — 
When  life's  sparkling  current  hath  ceased  to  flow  on. 

And  the  place  which  now  knows  me  will  know  me  no  mora  — 
Then  bright  on  this  page  be  engraven  my  name, 

And  long  may  it  hve,  when  my  being  li  past ; 
Let  others  contend  for  a  loftier  fame^ 

No  nobler,  no  daarer,  no  otker^  I  mA. 
Here  perchance  shouldst  thou  see  h.  forgotttn,  vakttowiia 

Oh !  hallow  that  name  with  the  dew  of  a  Mtrl 
Far  sweeter  the  tribnte,  than  tale-tellinf  moam, 

Which  Prid«|  or  Ambition,  or  Foliy  might  rear.  j.  ■.  a. 
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sonnets:    bt    'quince.' 


ABSENCE. 

Eabth  owns  no  smiles  in  absence  of  ihe  sun ; 

Dark  mourns  the  nieht  when  chambered  is  her  queen ; 
The  sweet  flowers  wiuer  when  Sol's  roringis  run ; 

Nor  iairies  dance  but  in  chaste  Luna  s  sheen. 
Nothing  but  mourns  from  that  it  loves  apart : 

The  l^ne  bird  sorrows  fVom  its  sever'd  mate ; 
And  pines  and  withers  the  fond  human  heart, 

When  those  it  worshipped  leave  it  desolate. 
Thus  in  earth,  nifht,  flower,  bird,  creation's  lord, 

The  sweetest,  dearest  bond,  is  sympathy ; 
Which  sever'd,  snaps  the  close-entwining  chord 

That  all  things  bmds  in  some  fond  unit^. 
Life-killing  Absence,  'neath  thy  curse  I  pine, 

Aflfection's  Upas  tree —  that  name  be  thine! 

AGE . 

Age  is  the  winter  season  of  man's  life, 

The  last  dim  flickering  of  the  taper's  ray  ; 
'T  is  the  last  act  that  closes  earthly  strife ; 

The  latest  character  that  he  may  play. 
Yet  here,  i'  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon. 

With  rev'rend  hair,  white  as  the  drifted  snow, 
We  madly  mock  our  fate  —  play  the  buffoon,' 

-And  self-deceivinff  to  the  dark  grave  go. 
The  withered  leaf  clings  latest  to  the  tree, 

Hope  vainly  builds  itself  on  dark  despair; 
The  shipwreck'd  mariner  buffets  with  the  sea. 

And  vainly  strives  for  life,  though  death  be  there. 
So  age,  with  palsied  hand,  to  life  doth  cling 
Most  fondly,  as  from  age  life  taketh  wing. 

AMBITION. 

The  waxen  wing  that  strove  t'  empierce  the  sky, 

The  daring  hand  that  flred  the  Ephesian  dome, 
The  Spirit's  strife  with  God  for  mastery. 

Which  made  the  burning  depths  of  nell  its  home, 
Were  fell  Ambition's.    In  that  one  word  lies 

All  that  is  greatly  good  or  greatly  ill ; 
'Tis  best  of  friends  —  'tis  worst  of  enemies — 

Honey  and  poison  it  doth  both  distil. 
With  vice  enleagucd,  it  sinks  our  spirit's  down, 

Till  lust  and  nmrder  gorge  their  fierce  desire ; 
But  virtue  weaves  for  it  a  oeathless  crown, 

Which  teaches  noble  natures  to  aspire. 
Honor  and  fame  soar  on  its  winged  breath, 
Hurl'd  in  its  downward  flight  lie  sin  and  death. 

AUTHORS. 

Authors  are  beings  only  half  of  earth  — 

They  own  a  world  apart  from  other  men  : 
A  glorious  realm !  giv'n  by  their  fancy  birth. 

Subjects,  a  sceptre,  and  a  diadem ; 
A  fairy  land  of  thought,  in  which  sweet  bliss 

Would  run  to  ecstasy  in  wild  delight, 
But  that  stem  Nature  drags  them  back  to  this. 

With  call  imperious,  which  they  may  not  slight : 
And  then  they  traffic  with  their  tnoughts  to  live, 

And  coin  their  laboring  brains  for  daily  bread : 
Getting  scant  dross  for  the  rich  ore  they  give, 

While  often  with  the  gift  their  life  is  sh^  : 
And  thus  they  die,  leaving  behind  a  name^ 
At  onoo  their  country's  gfory  and  her  shame. 
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A  FEW  THOUGHTS  ON  FUNERALS. 


**Ti8  too  horrible! 


The  weariest  and  most  loathe  worldly  life 

That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment 

Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 

To  what  we  fear  of  death  !'  SHAicspEAac. 


In  my  morning  walk  in  the  country,  the  other  day,  a  common  poor- 
house  hearse  passed  me.  It  was  a  long  hox,  painted  black,  covered 
with  a  scant  piece  of  dark  cloth  of  some  kind,  hardly  large  enough  to 
allow  the  tassels  to  dangle  down  its  sides,  in  imitation  of  more  gorgeous 
drapery.  The  little  door  at  the  hind-end  of  it  looked  as  if  it  might 
open  into  the  infernal  regions.  This  dismal  box,  mounted  nakedly 
on  four  frail  wheels,  was  drawn  along  by  a  pale,  lean  horse,  and  the 
driver  sat  severe  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  tattered  hat,  like  some  despe- 
rate blackguard  driving  a  night-cart.  As  he  passed  the  cottages  on 
the  road-side,  I  observed  anxious  faces  following  its  course ;  and 
particularly  that  of  one  poor  woman,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms, 
whose  poverty-stricken  cheek  was  blanched  still  whiter,  for  the  mo- 
ment, as  she  contemplated  the  probable  picture  of  her  own  humble 
obsequies.  I  imagined  her  as  thinking  ox  the  time  when  she  should 
leave  her  unprotected  little  ones  to  the  chance  charities  of  a  heart- 
less world  —  heartless  to  her  —  and  herself  be  carried  in  this  same 
vehicle  to  a  stoneless  grave. 

I  felt  indignant  at  this  unnecessary  harrowing  up  of  her  feelings, 
and  my  own  were  not  pleasantly  affected  ;  and  then,  and  since,  I  have 
thought  much  upon  the  subject  of  funerals. 

What  moral  purpose  is  answered  in  thus  thrusting  the  thought  of 
their  dissolution  upon  the  poor  and  miserable,  amid  their  labors  and 
wants  ]  Is  not  life  hard  enough  for  them  to  bear,  burthened  with 
hunger  and  no  food,  with  ignorant  vice  —  habitual  and  early  incul- 
cated vice  —  which,  in  their  view,  is  almost  virtue,  and  certainly,  is 
second  nature  1  Must  they  turn  horror-struck  from  the  neglect,  even 
to  the  remains  of  the  poor  beings  who,  like  themselves,  are  not  freed 
by  death  from  the  selfish  contempt  of  their  fellows  1  Why  must  the 
bell  send  forth  those  tones  that  seem  to  the  sick  and  weak  nerves  of 
the  feeble  like  a  summons  from  the  grave  ]  Why  this  sickening  array 
in  musty  black,  this  dressing  up  a  banquet  for  the  worm,  with  terrific 
ceremonies  ?  Death  is  less  awful  to  all,  on  account  of  the  depar- 
ture from  life,  than  because  of  the  black  badges,  the  dark  and  gloomy 
retinue,  that  are  associated  in  our  minds  with  the  event  of  it.  When 
we  think  of  dying,  it  is  of  being  put  in  a  coffin,  the  white  shroud  set- 
ting off,  in  loathsome  contrast,  the  yellow  palor  of  the  face,  and 
the  indescribable  expression  of  the  human  features  without  a  soul ; 
and  then  comes  the  black  carriage,  and  that  decaying  pall,  which 
has  served  so  many  like  occasions,  and  which  will  itself,  though  with 
the  sexton  it  looks  as  if  it  had  a  terrestial  immortality,  finally  perish, 
and  be  cast  aside  to  rot,  but  with  no  ostentatious  funeral.  The 
motion,  too,  of  this  procession  is  slow ;  and  our  torture  is  felt  as  linger- 
ing and  fated.  At  last,  we  rest  in  the  dark  earth  —  we  are  lonely 
and  out  of  hearing  —  pinioned  for  ever !   It  would  seem  that  huxnan 
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ingenuity  Lad  contrived  a  tissue  of  horrors  to  close  the  troubles  of  a 
human  life. 

Death  is  serious  business,  to  be  sure,  and  our  passage  through  its 
shadows  is  a  fearful  journey.  Yet  it  is  an  entrance  to  immortality. 
The  entrance  to  magnificent  temples,  and  brilliant  theatres,  is  through 
dark  portals  —  necessarily  dark  to  be  firm  j  and  nothing  human  can 
add  to  the  solemnity  of  death;  but  we  may,  by  our  sympathetic  at- 
tempts at  the  terrible-sublime,  change  what  is  solemn  and  salutary 
into  a  source  of  disgust  and  aversion. 

We  come  into  a  world  of  care,  and  want,  and  affliction,  and  our 
unconscious  ears  are  struck  with  sounds  of  rejoicing.  We  enter 
upon  an  immortality  of  bliss,  and  around  the  self-same  body  there 
are  wailing  and  lamentation. 

I  was  perplexing  myself  for  a  solution  of  this  strange  inconsistency 
in  our  customs,  when  chancing  to  meet  a  philosophic  friend,  be  re- 
lieved my  perplexity,  by  saying  :  *  Oh,  people  are  afraid  of  going  to 
hell,  and  that  their  friends  are  gone  there,  and  so  they  make  all  this 
sad  array.  They  usher  their  relations  into  eternity  -^  for  the  soul  in 
our  associations  ever  accompanies  the  body  —  as  criminals  are  led 
to  execution.     Their  awful  fate  thus  finds  an  awful  language.' 

If  these  be  the  true  reasons  of  the  gloomy  ceremonies  of  death,it 
is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  fears  of  this  result  may  in  some  cases 
be  unfounded.  We  do  not  wish  to  controvert  the  idea  of  rewards 
and  punishments  hereafter,  for  they  belong  to  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
whether  in  this  world  or  in  the  next ;  but  it  seems  rather  extra-judi- 
cial, a  plain  case  of  supererogation,  to  bestow  upon  all  the  marks  of 
divine  justice  before  hand. 

In  case  of  executions  in  human  justice,  if  they  take  place  in  terror 
rem,  to  awe  the  multitude  into  obedience,  it  is  very  well  to  dress  the 
hangman  in  the  probable  habiliments  of  the  devil,  and  to  ride  the 
culprit  through  the  streets  as  a  show,  upon  a  pine  coffin.  There 
should  be  as  little  romance,  as  few  flow^s  in  his  way,  as  possible. 
It  is  gross  inconsistency,  certainly,  to  introduce  any  softening  cir- 
cumstances into  public  executions,  as  well  as  mistaken  mercy  to  the 
passions  of  men.  In  saying  this,  we  suppose  it  is  not  pretended  that 
the  execution  of  human  beings  is  authorized  upon  any  other  ground 
than  support  of  the  law.  To  execute  privately,  or  with  as  little  terror 
as  possible,  is  to  enact  over  again  the  trick  of  Nero  to  ensnare  his 
.subjects  :  for  surely,  the  penalty  is  part  of  the  law,  and  the  execution 
of  it  should  be  as  open  as  the  condemnation,  or  the  people  are  robbed 
of  these  horrid  privileges  of  assisting  their  virtue. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  We  dislike  our  funerals,  because 
they  seem  to  be  one  of  the  remains  of  the  many  attempts  to  subject 
the  people  to  the  control  of  the  priests.  And  now,  we  blush  to  write 
it,  we  fear  the  influence  of  the  clergy  in  some  churches  is  mainly 
dependent  upon  a  certain  idea  people  have,  that  their  future  destiny 
is  somewhat  in  such  hands.  It  is  a  poor  compliment  to  our  religious 
nature,  to  suppose  we  are  most  fit  to  give  our  hearts  to  Gh)d,  when 
runder  an  abject  fear  of  death ;  that 

*  When  thoughts  of  the  last  bitter  hoor 
Come  like  a  blight  over  our  spihtfl^ 
And  the  stem  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall, 
And  breathless  darkness,  and  thenanow  honse^ 
Make  us  to  shudder,  and  grow  sick  at  heart,' 
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we  are  best  prepared  to  pay  that  voluntary  homage,  to  feel  that  free 
dfevotion,  which  can  alone  be  pleasing  to  our  Creator. 

Funeral  occasions  have  been  hailed  as  special  seasons  for  opera- 
ting upon  the  nervousness  of  people.  Every  poor  body  is  dragged 
about,  and  exposed  to  the  public  gaze,  in  the  church  or  meeting- 
house, upon  the  same  principle  that  a  recruiting  sergeant  drums  his 
gaily-attired  soldiers  about  a  town.  Public  men,  the  property  of  the 
people,  should  be  buried  publicly,  for  all  are  supposed  to  sympathize 
in  the  loss  ;  all  feel  a  personal  interest  in  the  ceremony.  But  it  is 
otherwise  with  private  individuals.  Then  it  is  death  we  see,  and 
not  a  departed  friend.  But  a  still  stronger  objection  lies  against  this 
display  of  corpses,  and  these  very  public  burials,  and  it  is,  that  the 
poor  are  encouraged  to  indulge  in  mourning  apparel,  which  they 
often  can  ill  afford.  The  salutary  terror  upon  tiie  wicked  is  more 
than  counteracted  by  the  want  and  criminal  shifts  induced  by  this 
unnecessary  extravagance. 

Talk  with  any  man  who  is  not  a  slave  to  custom,  upon  the  subject 
of  burning  the  dead,  and  he  will,  with  few  exceptions,  express  a  liking 
of  it  for  his  own  body.  If  we  retain  the  portraits  of  our  friends  as 
sacred  treasures,  nay,  if  a  lock  of  hair,  even,  be  held  as  a  precious 
memento,  why  not  retain  their  very  ashes  embalmed  in  fire  1  Who 
that  has  beheld  the  play  of  Virginius  —  we  are  glad  to  connect  a  fine 
feeling  with  the  stage  —  and  «een  the  urn  of  Virginia,  has  not  felt  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  that  so  much  is  left  to  the  fond  father  to  hug  to  his 
bosom  1  (How  Cooper  played  Virginius  I)  Who  has  not  felt  a  wish, 
then,  to  have  the  ashes  of  some  departed  friend,  to  embrace  in  like 
manner  in  his  arms  ?  Suppose  a  father,  a  brother,  a  husband,  a  lover, 
to  return,  after  long  absence  ;  death  has  cut  down  his  darling  child, 
his  saint-like  sister,  his  wife  ;  perhaps,  what  is  hardest  to  bear,  be- 
cause never  thought  of  as  possible,  his  only  love ;  perhaps  pestilence 
has  swept  away  all  of  these.  He  is  pointed  to  their  graves,  or  to  the 
common  tomb  of  his  kindred.  A  slight  mound  of  earth  is  all  that  is  left 
him  to  associate  with  the  loved  object ;  or  what  is  worse,  he  goes  to 
the  tomb,  and  there  is  no  charm  in  his  sorrow  to  heal  itself,  for  it  has 
lost  all  individuality  :  he  looks  upon  an  array  of  coffins,  and  they  all 
look  alike  ;  he  cannot  separate  his  own  sacred  sorrow  from  the  intru- 
sive presence  of  that  of  others.  But  place  in  his  hands  the  ashes  of 
those  he  loved  ;  let  him  be  alone  with  the  embalmed  dead.  He  will 
kiss  the  cold  urn ;  imagination  will  place  the  cold  corse  in  his  arms, 
and  he  will  take  his  laAt  embrace,  and  serenity  will  begin  to  dawn 
upon  his  mind.  Ab  he  replaces  the  urn  in  its  sacred  deposit,  he  will 
feel,  '  She  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth  V 

The  headless  trunk  of  the  great  Pompey  was  not  lefl  to  decay 
upon  the  sea-shore.  How  it  rejoices  us  to  learn,  after  following  hb 
fortunes  to  his  unhappy  death,  when  he  is  cast  upon  the  sand,  neg- 
lected and  uncofHned,  that  bis  faithful  slave  gathered  a  small  pile  of 
wood,  and  burned  his  body,  carefully  collecting  the  ashes.  As  soon 
as  the  task  is  done,  Pompey  is  great  again  ;  and  we  close  his  history 
with  satisfaction,  for  he  is  buried  with  affection.  Far  better  is  such 
a  fate,  than  the  freezing  ceremony  of  a  modem  funeral.  J.  N.  B. 
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YESTERDAY. 

I. 

And  where  are  now  thy  sunny  hours, 

Fond  man,  which  shone  but  yesterday  ? 
Perchance  thy  path  was  rich  with  flowers, 

That  glittered  in  thy  joyous  way ; 
Perchance  the  Day's  pure  eye  of  light 

Was  one  interminable  smile, 
And  visions  eloquent  and  brieht 

Stirred  thy  wrapt  soul  witn  bliss  the  while. 

II. 

And  where  ar^  they  1    The  sweeping  tide 

Of  onward  and  resistless  time 
Is  strewn  with  wrecks  of  baffled  pride  — 

Conceptions  high,  and  hopes  sublime ! 
Dreams,  that  have  shed  upon  the  earth 

The  gladdening  hues  of  paradise ; 
Their  charm  is  flown,  hushed  is  their  mirth, 

And  all  their  kindling  ezstasies. 

III. 

It  mav  be  that  the  heart  was  sad, 

Ana  wrapt  in  sorrow,  yesterday ; 
Perchance  the  scenes  that  opce  could  glad 

Thy  spirit,  passed  like  spring  away ; 
That  on  the  waste  of  years  was  seen 

Nought  that  might  cheer  the  gloomy  breast  — 
No  sunny  spot  of  vernal  ereen, 

On  which  the  thoughtftu  eye  could  rest 

What  recks  it  now,  that  then  a  cloud 

Was  dimly  brooding  o'er  thy  head  : 
That  to  the  tempest  thou  hast  bowed. 

When  joy's  ephemeral  beams  had  fled? 
That  day  hath  gone  —  its  care  is  o'er  — 

Its  shadows  all  have  passed  away ; 
Time's  wave  hath  murmur'd  by  that  shore. 

And  round  thee  now  is  but  to-oat. 

V. 

Then  what  is  yesterday  7  —  a  breath, 

A  whisper  of  the  summer  breeze ; 
A  thing  of  silent  birth  and  death, 

Colored  by  man's  fond  sympathies. 
It  had  its  buds  —  they  all  are  gone; 

Its  fears  —  but  they  are  now  no  more: 
Its  hopes  —  but  they  were  quickly  flown  — 

Its  pure  delights  —  and  they  are  o'er ! 

VI. 

Look  ye  not  back,  save  but  to  glean 

From  the  deep  memories  of  uie  past  — 
From  the  illusions  of  each  scene. 

The  thought  that  time  is  flying  fast : 
That  vANiTT  on  things  of  earth 

Is  by  a  pomted  diamond  writ ; 
Its  hours  of  wild  and  transient  mirth 

Are  midnight  skies  by  mot«on  liu 
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VII. 

Oh,  what  is  yesterday  ?  ^^  ray 

Which  burst  on  being's  troubled  wave ; 
Which  passed  like  a  swift  thought  away 

Unto  eternity's  wide  grave ! 
A  star  whose  light  hath  left  the  sky  — 

But  for  a  little  moment  given ; 
Scarce  gleaming  on  the  gladdened  eye, 

Ere  it  hath  left  the  vault  of  heaven ! 

VIII. 

To-day  !—  how  in  its  little  span 

The  interests  of  an  endless  state, 
Beyond  the  feverish  life  of  man, 

Are  crowded  with  their  awful  weight ! 
Prayers  may  ascend  —  the  soul  may  pour 

Its  trembling  supplications  here, 
That  when  time's  ntftil  hour  is  o'er, 

Its  hopes  of  heaven  may  blossom  there. 


w.  s.  c. 


EDITING      AND      OTHER      MATTERS 


A     CHAPTER   FKOM   AN    UNPUBLISHED   VOLUME. 


The  *  Literary  Gazette'  created  a  great  sensation.  Frank  was 
congratulated  by  his  friends  on  the  excellence  of  his  hebdomadal. 
His  editorial  brethren  bestowed  liberal  commendation;  and  he  was 
bespattered  with  praise,  where  he  expected  to  be  flattered  by  criti- 
cism. To  be  sure,  there  were  some  croakers,  who  thought  it  a  little 
too  light,  and  some  blithe  hearts  thought  it  a  little  too  heavy ;  .but 
generally,  great  satisfaction  was  expressed  with  its  contents.  Sub- 
scribers flocked  in,  and  every  thing  went  on  swimmingly. 

But  however  lightly  Frank's  bark  danced  at  first,  he  soon  found 
that  there  were  clouds,  storms,  and  rough  waters,  to  be  encountered, 
as  well  as  sunshine  and  soft  winds.  An  author  whom  he  reviewed 
with  deserved  severity,  was  sure  to  regard  what  was  said  as  an 
emanation  of  jealousy.  Rejected  fi'penny  rhymists  reported  him 
unfriendly  to  the  *  infantile  efforts  of  genius.'  Bilious  moralists  con- 
demned him  for  what  their  evil-seeking  imaginations  tortured  into 
profligacy.  In  this  way,  his  judgment  and  goodness  of  heart  were 
underrated  ;  and  although  he  won  more  smiles  than  frowns,  yet  he 
sighed  when  he  thought  of  the  goodness  of  his  motives,  and  the 
abominable  constructions  which  were  frequently  put  upon  them. 

In  addition  to  these^ grievances,  the  drudgery  of  preparing  matter 
for  his  paper  soon  became  sickening.  At  times,  heavy  aemands 
were  made  on  his  exhausted  brain  ;  and  then  the  ungentle  efforts  to 
lash  his  mind  into  a  fury ;  to  spread  the  wings  of  an  imagination 
borne  down  by  lassitude  ;  to  wake  up  reluctant  thought ;  were  most 
unpleasant.  And  yet  he  ki^ew  it  must  be  done,  and  that  his  readers 
would  judge  him  by  his  weakness  rather  than  his  strength.  This 
knowledge,  with  his  desire  to  please,  placed  him  often  in  a  dilemma 
which  nothing  but  kindred  experience  can  appreciate*     When  he 
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was  in  the  mood,  composition  was  an  agreeable  occupation  ;  but 
when  draft  after  draft  had  been  made  upon  his  labors,  a  sense  of 
fatigue  would  come  over  him,  and  he  knew  that  the  stream  of  thought 
yet  in  motion  under  such  cloudy  auspices,  would  reflect  but  little 
brilliancy  on  the  vision  of  his  readers.  The  misery  of  editorship  is, 
that  one  dull  article  will  receive  more  reprobation  than  a  score  of 
successful  ones  can  remove.  Men  are  prone  to  judge  of  things  by 
the  worst  lights.  The  virtue  which  one  practices,  will  seldom  be  con- 
sidered expiatory  of  his  vices  ;  the  day  is  judged  of  by  the  minute 
of  cloud,  rather  than  the  hour  of  sunshine  ;  and  a  line  of  dulness 
will  condemn  a  page  of  vivacity.  We  look  at  the  specks  on  the  sun, 
the  mole  on  the  cheek  of  beauty,  and  the  blemish  on  the  statue  other- 
wise perfect  in  its  symmetry. 

Often,  while  revelling  in  visions  of  happiness,  Frank  would  be  re- 
called to  his  earthly  duties,  by  the  entrance  of  the  boy  from  the  print- 
ing-office, y*clept,  par  excellence^  the  devil.  Every  editor  is  aware  of 
the  felicity  which  these  intrusions  into  his  sanctum  afford.  Fixed  in 
his  arm-chair,  with  a  horizontal  line  of  leg  before  him,  while  his  fancy 
is  with  his  sweet-heart,  or  his  wife  and  little  ones,  as  the  case  may  be, 
he  feels  quite  comfortable.  At  the  next  instant,  all  his  glistening 
thoughts  and  fairy  fancies  are,  *  knocked  into  pi*  by  the  entrance  of 
the  imp  of  the  printing-office,  with  a  face  streaked  with  ink,  round- 
aboutless  and  vestless,  and  having  on  a  pair  of  inexpressibles  hitched 
up  on  one  side  by  a  twine  string,  who  shrieks  out,  in  a  merciless 
tone,  *  I  'm  come  for  copy.  Sir!*  Cowper  said  that  the  bray  of  an 
ass  was  the  only  unmusical  sound  in  nature ;  but  the  poet  had  never 
experienced  the  discord  occasioned  to  an  editor's  mind,  by  an  inop- 
portune demand  for  *  copy,'  or  he  would  have  make  one  more  ex- 
ception. 

Often  did  Frank  hold  with  the  dirty-faced  urchin  such  a  dialogue 
as  the  following ; 

Devil.  *  They  want  more  copy.  Sir.' 

Frank,  *  What's  become  of  that  I  sent  before  1' 

Demi,  *  It 's  used  up,  Sir.' 

Prank,  *  Is  n't  it  enough  ]' 

Devil,  *  Not  by  a  jug-full.  Sir.' 

Frank,  *  How  much  more  is  wanting  ]' 

Devil,  *  Three  columns.  Sir.' 

Frank,  '  When  will  it  be  wanted  V 

Devil,  *  Why,  I  've  been  here  twice  before  this  morning,  and  I 
could  n't  get  in.  The  foreman  's  mad  as  h — 11,  and  says  how  as  that 
the  paper  can't  be  got  out  in  time.' 

Frank.  *  Well,  be  off.     I  '11  have  some  copy  ready  in  an  hour.' 

Devil  goes  off,  with  a  sunken  aspect,  muttering,  as  he  goes,  *  I 
gets  more  kicks  than  coppers.  The  foreman  kicks  me  for  not  get- 
ting copy,  and  the  editor  kicks  me  for  coming  for  it.  Deuce  take 
*em  both  !  As  to  the  paper,  she  may  be  late,  for  me  ;  and  as  to  the 
press,  I  wish  she  was  blow'd  to  the  mischief  P 

The  *  devil'  talks  upon  the  common  principle,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  paper  and  the  printing-press  as  belonging  to  the  feminine  gen- 
der. Your  statesman,  speaking  of  the  country's  prosperity,  says, 
*  Ifer  commerce,  her  manufactures,  and  her  arts,  are  flourishing,  ttid 
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will  soon  advance  her  Bigh  in  the  respect  of  nations.  The  backwoods- 
men say  of  Cincinnati,  *  She  is  the  western  queen^  A  Kentuckian 
will  pet  his  rifle,  and  say,  *  Slie  *s  leetle  the  slickest  bore  in  these  parts, 
and  her  voice  is  sweet  as  Nannie's,  and  that's  saying  a  heap  for  her  J 
Some  go  so  far  as  to  sex  learned  bodies,  and  to  say  of  congress,  the 
constitution  does  not  confer  such  powers  on  her,  and  beyond  those 
delegated  she  cannot  rightfully  act  ;*  thus  flinging  a  petticoat  over 
this  venerable  body  of  gray-haired  bachelors,  husbands,  and  orators. 
The  fact  is,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  undei-stand  the  reason  why  the 
neuter  gender  is  not  applied  to  all  things  neither  male  nor  female. 
Every  vessel  that  skims  the  billow,  in  common  nomenclature,  belongs 
to  the  feminine  gender.  There  is  not  a  steam-boat  that  ploughs  the 
river,  however  hoarsely  it  may  bark,  or  however  it  may  fling  volumes 
of  smoke  above,  like  streamers,  that  belongs  to  the  masculine  gen- 
der. Every  ricketty  yawl  or  skiff'  that  is  battered  to  pieces  by  the 
tides,  belongs  to  the  lovely  and  ever-to-be-beloved  sex.  If  a  plea- 
sure-boat, with  its  white  sail  kissing  the  wave  which  its  prow  proudly 
spurns,  wins  a  compliment,  it  is  sure  to  be  uttered  after  this  wise ; 
*  See  how  finely  4he  sails  1-^and 

*  She  walks  the  water  like  a  thing  of  life.* 

Is  not  the  male  sex  somewhat  scandalously  neglected  in  this  mat- 
ter] Why  should  not  a  noble  ship,  daring  and  adventurous — a 
mevchtint'man,  perhaps  an  India-man — belong  to  the  masculine  gen- 
der? J£it  be  female,  why  not  be  grammatically  consistent,  and  talk 
of  merchsLnt'Womanf  and  India-woman  ?  If  it  be  necessary  that  inani- 
mate structures  be  sexed,  why  not  do  it  with  some  reference  to  their 
qualities  ]  Let  a  ship  be  called  s/iCf  by  all  means  ;  for  a  lady  is  beau- 
tiful, and  a  ship  bearing  steadily  away  over  the  waters,  is  beautiful 
to  look  upon,  too  ;  and  a  lady,  though  not  freighted  down  with  bales 
and  packages  by  the  ton,  yet  is  she  burthened  with  those  articles  in 
the  dry-goods  line  which  are  worn  by  the  ton.  Streamers  wave  from 
the  flag-staff  of  the  one,  and  ribbons  flutter  gaily  from  the  main-top 
of  the  other.  Therefore,  let  a  ship  and  a  woman  be  of  the  same  sex. 
But  let  there  be  some  limits  to  the  license.  We  take  it,  there  is 
nothing  that  floats,  which  looks  less  like  our  own  dear  sweet-heart, 
than  an  old  worm-eaten  canoe,  scooped  out  of  a  dead  trunk  ;  and 
yet,  when  a  paddle  is  applied  to  the  ugly  thing,  you  look  at  it  and 
say,  *  She  moves  !' 

We  admit  and  feel  the  romance  and  propriety  of  sexing  *  the 
poetry  of  heaven.'  Blessings  be  yet  again  on  benighted  Egypt,  for 
she  taught  us  to  speak  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  instead  of  the  sun  and 
moon !  Blessed  for  ever  be  the  spirit  of  him  who  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  sexing  the  starry  hosts,  from  the  Cynosure  to  Sirias ! 
How  much  more  poetical  is  night  in  consequence — especially  such 
as  Moore  speaks  of  in  the  Epicurean  : 

*  Sweet  nights, 

When  Isis,  the  pure  star  of  lovers,  lights 
Her  bridal  crescent  o'er  the  holy  stream  T 

All  who  have  been  in  love,  feel  that  the  soft  influence  which  comes 
down  from  the  face  of  Isis  is  feminine  in  its  witchery.     She  is 
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friendly  to  love  affairs,  although  Miss  Diana,  when  in  Greece,  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  masculine  deities ;  and  although  she 
banished  Calisto,  and  transformed  Acleon,  yet  did  these  same  Greeks 
scandalize  the  virgin,  by  reporting  that  she  forgot  her  fastidiousness 
when  she  was  smitten  by  the  charms  of  an  Endymion  on  the  Carian 
Mount.  To  return.  We  are  glad  that  the  poets  of  the  olden  time 
sexed  the  stars  pretty  much  as  their  fancies  thought  proper,  and  that 
we  Christians  still  perpetuate  these  beautiful  fictions  of  their  mytho- 
logies ;  for  there  is  a  charm  in  the  classical  association  which  now 
comes  upon  the  mind,  when  viewing  the  heavens,  that  we  should 
regret  to  part  with,  however  heathenish  and  anti-utilitarian  it  may  be. 

The  owners  of  bright  eyes  have  astronomy  enough  to  recognise 
Venus,  the  beautiful  star  of  evening;  and  yet  they  perversely  and 
anti-mythologically  call  her  it,  when  they  should  know  that  she  is  all 
that  is  now  left  of  that  beautiful  being  of  the  cestus,  who,  like  a 
wreath  of  foam,  was  bom  of  a  billow  near  Cythera.  Let  us  be  con- 
sistent, and  call  Venus  she,  even  as  we  call  the  moon  she,  and  her 
lord  and  master,  *  tlxe  eye  of  the  universe,*  he.  It  is  proper  to  speak 
of  Saturn,  and  Aw  rings,  of  Mars,  and  his  belligerent  front;  and  we 
should,  to  be  consistent,  she  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta,  every  one  of 
them.  Let  us  also  call  this  great  heap  of  dirt  and  water  which  we 
tread  on,  and  sail  over,  and  speak  of,  as  our  mother  earth,  feminine. 
Our  wretchedly-abused  planet  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  no  sex 
in  particular,  now-a-days,  although  she  was  once  called  TeiTa  and 
Titaea ;  and  then  she  was  a  beauty,  and  a  charming  one,  too,  as  we 
should  judge  from  some  of  her  heart-stealing,  bright-eyed  daughters. 

Poetry  demauds  that  we  still  continue  to  sex  the  stars.  Let  us 
regard  Jupiter  as  a  great  big  lubberly  fellow,  making  love  to  the  shy 
and  bashful  Vesta,  and  waking  up  jealousy  in  the  bosom  of  his  elder 
sweet-heart,  Juno.  Let  us  have  Mars  getting  up  assignations  with 
the  all-loving  Venus,  as  of  old ;  and  Saturn  and  Pallas  felicitating 
each  other  in  the  manner  becoming  two  heads,  the  one  so  full  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  other  of  wisdom,  as  are  theirs.  How  delectable  it 
would  be,  to  fancy  Madame  Earth  flirting  with  the  long-yeared  Her- 
schel,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  her  neighbor  Mercury,  who  would 
either  have  to  live  an  old  bachelor,  or  look  up  a  mistress  in  some  of 
the  systems  which  revolve  in  the  far-off  regions  of  space ! 

;Our  imagination  has  run  not  long  enough  through  the  heavens  ; 
and  we  therefore  return  back  to  our  starting-place,  the  earth.  We 
were  speaking  of  the  incongruity  of  the  sexual  designations  now  in 
vogue.  Why  is  it,  that  once  introduced,  the  system  of  sexing  things 
was  not  carried  out  farther  1  Why  not  give  sex  to  a  tree,  a  carriage, 
a  wind-mill,  and  our  pantaloonJ,  as  well  as  to  a  yacht,  a  watch,  and 
every  scrabbling  village  in  the  land  ?  We  love  to  think  upon  the 
Mississippi  as  the  *  Father  of  Waters,*  and  the  Ohio  as  *  La  belle 
Riviere  ;  for  to  the  masculine  strength  and  stature  of  the  one,  we  offer 
our  admiration,  and  to  the  feminine  beauty  and  grace  of  the  other, 
we  have  yielded  up  our  heart. 

We  were  speaking,  before  we  got  on  this  mad-cap  digression,  of 
the  miseries  in  which  tlie  editorial  fraternity  in  general,  and  Frank 
Thornton  in  particular,  were  sometimes  plunged,  by  ill-timed  demands 
/or  that  bane  of  the  craft  called  '  copy.'     At  such  times,  Frank  would 
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disenchant  himself  of  his  fond  visions,  pick  up  his  pen,  arrance  his 
paper,  and — think,  or  try  to  think,  of  a  subject.  He  would  look 
over  the  newspapers  for  topics  ;  whip  up  his  brain  for  a  suggestion, 
or  look  out  at  the  window,  and  seeing  his  friend  James  Summers, 
who  prided  himself  on  being  a  man  of  the  world,  he  would  conclude 
to  write  an  article  on  men  of  the  world  in  general,  much  after  the 
manner  of  the  fragment  below. 


*  Fielding  says,  that  in  order  to  understand  men,  it  is  necessary 
that  one  should  be  born  with  a  genius  for  that  purpose.'  Your  men 
of  the  world  think  so  too ;  hence,  they  are  the  favorites  of  nature, 
and  as  such,  are  superior  to  ordinary  mortalsi  and  have  a  right,  in 
consequence,  to  look  down  on  inferiority.  We  are  not  going  to  upset 
Fielding,  Bulwcr,  et  id  omne  genus  ;  we  only  say,  that  we  detest  the 
boast  and  swagger  which  your  men  of  the  world  take  upon  themselves 
as  a  natural  right,  peculiar  to  those  who  come  into  the  world  with  an 
extra  eye  to  read  that  volume  of  mysteries,  the  human  heart,  locked 
up,  like  the  ark  of  old,  from  the  vision  of  the  vulgar. 

*  Your  man  of  the  world  is  the  most  bustling  of  bodies,  and  looks 
like  Atlas  with  the  globe  incumbent  on  his  shoulders.  His  lips  form 
an  oracle  of  human  wisdom,  and  it  is  rank  profanity  to  question 
aught  that  emanates  from  60  holy  a  source.  His  contempt  for 
inferior  understandings  is  most  supreme;  and  his  humor,  like  a 
foaming  cataract,  flows  and  boils  with  sublime  rage,  if  impertinence 
dare  question  his  profundity,  or  contest  his  right  to  monopolize  the 
gleams  of  knowledge  which  light  up  the  human  mind.  He  is  the 
greatest  and  most  orthodox  of  bigots,  and  takes  good  care  that  the 
stultified  head  of  heresy  be  scathed  by  the  lightnings  of  his  indigna- 
tion. He  uses  old  saws  with  a  wink  ;  and  if  he  chooses  to  bless  you 
with  a  squint,  you  are  unpardonable,  if  you  do  not  cheer  him  with  a 
smile.  He  is  a  stickler  for  antiquity,  and  hates  smooth  chins  and  black 
heads,  for  their  greenness  and  folly.  He  is  the  repository  of  all  the 
fragments  of  wisdom  that  are  left  of  shipwrecked  ages,  which  have 
floated  down  on  the  stream  of  time.  He  gathers  together  the  bits 
and  ends  of  sayings  which  go  to  make  up  the  traditionary  lore  of  a 
country ;  and  this  unbooked  knowledge  renders  him  sager  than  a 
man  of  much  reading.  In  fine,  your  man  of  the  world  is  a  very  great 
man,  and  is  to  be  respected,  whether  he  discourses  of  the  evangelists 
at  a  horse-race,  or  flcmrishes  political  eloquence,  and  that  Helicon 
which  inspires  it,  a  beer-mug,  in  the  unquiet  recesses  of  some  vene- 
rable ale-house. 

*  This  may  be  called  an  *  outline  in  pencil'  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
when  the  shadows  of  fifty  years  or  so  are  upon  him ;  when  he  has 
exhausted  the  fountains  of  his  wild  blood,  and  turned  out  sage  and 
philosopher.  A  man  must  run  a  long  and  labyrinthine  gauntlet, 
under  the  scourge  of  the  vices,  before  he  can  aspire  to  the  character. 
Of  course,  it  is  right  that  such  an  one  should  usurp  the  throne  of 
wisdom,  as  his  shoulders  have  been  legitimately  invested  with  the 
purple  of  sin.  The  right  to  rule  can  only  be  predicated  on  a  youth 
of  prostitution,  a  manhood  of  degradation,  ana  an  old  age  of  impeni- 
tence. 
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*  Perhaps  you  may  have  seen  a  man  of  the  world,  under  the  shadow 
of  a  tavern  sign-po8t,  discoursing  wisdom  to  the  simple-hearted  vil- 
lagers. He  has  the  infallible  marks  of  a  truly  great  man  legible  in 
his  face  ;  bloated  veins,  and  an  indented  excrescence  surmounting  his 
nose,  and  flaming  like  a  fi^ry  beacon  with  the  condensed  heat  of 
unnumbered  barrels  of  all  '  proofs.'  His  libations  to  Bacchus  have 
given  a  remarkable  clarification  to  the  emanations  of  his  intellect,  as 
is  discoverable  in  the  vividness  with  which  his  wisdom  glares  on  the 
understandings  of  all  who  hear  him.  A  flippant  attoiTiey  is,  perhaps, 
at  his  side  ;  and  the  worthy  twain  discuss  national  policies,  while  the 
unsophisticated  lookers-on  stand  mute,  admiring  the  prodigious  dis- 
play of  genius.  The  village  magistrate  imbibes  ideas  which  asto- 
nish his  natural  stock  of  well-behaved  ones,  that  never  strayed  beyond 
the  hill-top  in  the  distance,  or  flew  off  on  a  wild  goose-chase  after  the 
phantoms  of  knowledge.  The  man  of  the  world  lays  down  his 
positions,  and  fortifies  them  with  the  maxims  he  learned  from  his 
predecessor,  who  sleeps  in  the  church-yard.  The  pettifogger  capitu- 
lates to  his  invincible  adversary,  and  acknowledges  in  him  one  whose 
dogmas  it  were  irreverent  to  doubt. 

*  Your  man  of  the  world  never  goes  to  church.  His  own  experi- 
ence furnishes  principles  for  the  government  of  men,  vastly  superior 
to  all  that  Christianity  ever  dreamed  of.  He  has  an  intuitive  percep- 
tion into  the  minds  of  children,  and  can  -predict,  to  a  nicety,  the 
amount  of  power  their  intellectual  machinery  will  be  able,  in  time 
to  come,  to  generate.  He  believes  that  scarcely  an  honest  man,  be- 
side himself,  lives  ;  and  as  to  women,  they  are  not  a  whit  better  than 
they  ought  to  be.  Lastly,  your  man  of  the  world  is  the  chief  light 
of  the  world,  and  when  he  dies,  the  heavens  will  be  hung  in  gloom, 
and  the  edifice  of  society  will  fall  into  dilapidation ;  as  he,  while 
living,  was  its  chief  prop  and  support.' 


On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  the  above  article  appeared, 
Mr.  James  Summers,  who  sat  for  the  portrait  of  the  *  Man  of  the 
World,'  ordered  his  paper  to  be  stopped,  as  he  could  not  *  conscien- 
tiously patronize  one  devoted  to  Billingsgate  interests,  and  edited 
by  a  person  who  had  evidently  received  a  diploma  for  his  proficien- 
cies, from  the  college  of  Saint  Giles  !' 

This  is  a  specimen  of  one  class  of  miseries  to  which  editors  are 
subject.  They  rack  their  weary  brains  for  subjects  ;  and  when  they 
dissect  them  properly,  it  frequently  happens  that  some  subscriber, 
who  fancies  himself  aggrieved,  says,  with  poor  Dennis  the  critic, 
*  That  means  7ne  /'  —  and  forthwith  sends  in  a  peremptory  order  to 
have  *  his  paper  discontinued.*  And  thus  the  editor  npt  only  loses 
some  one's  friendship,  but,  what  is  of  more  importance,  his  sub- 
scription. 

Subscribers  !  one  word  to  you.  Support  your  editor  throuch  his 
difiiculties  ;  and  whatever  else  you  neglect,  be  sure  you  do  not  forget 
to  pay  for  your  intellectual  provant ;  that  is,  if  you  would  pass  (de- 
cently through  this  world,  and  reach  heaven  at  last ! 
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THE      SEA-ROYEB. 


'  O'er  the  (rlad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  iiea, 
Our  thought*  aji  houndlets,  and  our  souls  af  fVee, 
Far  aA  the  breeze  cau  bear,  the  hillowM  foam. 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home  !* 


I  HATE  no  ties  to  bind  me 

To  any  spot  on  earth  ; 
I  leave  no  love  behind  me, 

No  warm  familiar  hearth  ; 
But  I  roam  with  the  changejfiil  wind 

Upon  the  changeful  sea, 
Mid  isles  that  shM  their  firagrance  forth 

Like  the  blessed  Arabjr ; 
And  in  the  deep  and  cloudless  night, 

We  watch  each  dewy  star, 
And  our  fancies  rove  through  that  shadowy  light, 

Where  the  gentle  spirits  are : 

Nor  while  upon  the  deep 

We  wander  far  and  free. 
Are  we  mariners  without 

Our  own  wild  minstrelsy ; 
And  the  night-breeze  seems  to  catch  the  song, 

And  bear  it  on  its  wing : 
And  the  lauglnng  waves  seem  to  echo  far 

The  voice  of  our  carolling : 

And  then  we  see  the  unwelcome  shark 

Gliding  beneath  our  lee ; 
Gently  he  lookcth  up,  but  we 

Trust  not  his  love  of  harmony ; 
Strange  playful  fish  are  gamboUing 

Around  our  white- winged  bark, 
All  harmless,  gladsome  things  are  they, 

Except  that  soft-eyed  shark. 

When  the  foam,  torn  from  the  billow. 

Flies  furioas  and  fast, 
And  the  good  mast,  like  a  sapling, 

Bends  to  the  mighty  blast, 
With  steady  heart  and  ready  arm. 

Fearless,  unmoved,  we  stand  — 
(Our  bright  bow  flashing  through  the  sea,) 

My  own,  my  gallant  band  !   ' 

O !  who  would  be  a  man 

Fettered,  instead  of  free  I 
A  sluggard  at  his  hearth, 

Witn  a  bantling  on  his  knee ! 
While  there  are  seas  to  pass, 

W^hile  there  are  winds  to  blow, 
O!  who  would  be  content 

With  tales  of  long  ago  1 
While  there  is  knowle<^  waiting. 

As  fruit  upon  a  tree, 
Which  we  for  others  gather. 

Over  the  mystic  sea ! 

I  like  not  trmyeller's  stories, 

Told  at  the  blazing  hearth. 
Of  wild  and  wondrous  wandering 

On  ocean  and  on  earth ; 
When  the  wine  foams  in  the  goblet 

With  its  glorious  mby  light, 
Imagination  sparkles 

Proportionately  bright. 
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^4<rw,  hr,4¥r,9rf,  1^35^,-^  Aft^  rln^  (ietil>era£kni  respectmg  die 
r^fWytf^  ffnuff'.^,  Ti^ :  f^r^e,  hy  .S^'mtlMinptnn  to  'H^swr^  and  up  die 
^l^>7^<*»  ^  fMP<'yyM,  >/y  tW\^tffe%  swki  iH^ppe ;  rhini,  by  fltewD-boat  direct 
t/r  //ftl^i^^  //f  h<m\ffi(Mi ;  ffmrih,  (fh^  oUifir  and  nmst  fireqnented,)  bj 
tffrf^f  nhi\  Cftlnm,  /rf  HfpUrfi^;  )  thffMi  the  latter;  and  m  order  to 
K#»  >w  f'>»fi«  }f^i(ff^  Hntirr^ifif  e^f^nf(,  {tf>^9j  u  Wednesday,)  to(^ 
my  ^rf^f<»t/lA  ^n^  in  f  Fm?  ni|(ht  ry/^<  b  to  J}ffter.  It  was  a  fine  erening, 
ntif)  nn  w^  thi\t*  tnif  ftf  \,niu\hn  through  'the  main  artery  of  the  right 
hnfu^  t4  fh^  x^ttt\t\'  rhflfWig  <-rrHi«,  riown  Whitehall  and  Parliainent- 
^f  f^ff ,  trvft  V/hnUwunu*t  \itu\^p,  nm\  ihrfiugh  the  Tillages  of  Deptford 
niu\  Of^#»r»w)/h,  \  h«/(  fh#i  fif»««t  wiinwjt  ricw  of  the  great  metropolis, 
whi/h  f  hfi/t  y^f  nt^M\.  A  ^Ir/rioiifl  full-moon  rose  soon  afler  we 
fo/fk  lMrfir#*  rrf  fh><  fnorr*  (ln//lini(  liirriinsry,  and  of  course  the  ride  in 
MM/'h  ffff  h^i*u\uu  ¥n{n  fnont  n\^tt*ml^tU^.  Wc;  juuiscd  through  Gravesend, 
n  lni«ifliM(^  nfiM  notml  ifiwfi  (rn  tho  ThamoM,  and  our  course  lay  for 
MOtffit  flhtfinfM  filrifi^  (h^  trinrt^tti  of  thn  rivor.  At  eleven,  we  stopped 
tiit  wH|f)tf«t  fit  Mm  hi'Htnr.  1  no  tiight  which  lookod  so  promising,  was 
tttit  to  hf«  sp\i  flf^lightriil  {  II  cliatign  come  over  the  face  of  it,  m  the 
Ahspf^  (fla  tiffltl,  ih)i)k  fog;  moreover,  that  useless  and  annoying  ani- 
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mal,  y'clept  *  the  guard,'  kept  us  awake  by  a  hideous  bellowiug  with 
a  long  tin-horn  ;  and  altogether,  I  was  abundantly  satisfied  with  my 
first  experiment  in  riding  all  night.  Day-light  came  at  last,  just  as 
we  wer^entering  the  ancient  and  honorable  town  of  Canterbury,  as 
weary  pilgrims  as  ever  went  there  in  the  days  of  worthy  old  Chaucer. 
The  cathedral  is  entirely  surrounded  by  ordinary  dwelling-houses, 
and  the  massive  entrance  was  at  this  hour  of  course  closed.  We 
could  only  get  a  glimpse  of  its  fine  towers.  At  six  a.  m.,  we  were 
set  down  at  the  '  Ship  Hotel/  at  Dover,  and  only  had  to  pay  five  shil- 
lings more  than  the  regular  fare,  beside  three  shillings  to  the  guard, 
etc.,  for  keeping  us  awoke,  and  two  shillings  more  for  porters,  ladders, 
etc.,  to  the  boat,  a  pigmy  affair,  y'clept  the  Britannia,  on  board  of 
which  we  descended,  after  a  poor  breakfast  at  the  hotel ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  were  rapidly  receding  from  the  '  white  cliffs  of  Eneland.' 
The  hills  along  this  coast  appear  to  be  entirely  of  chalk,  and  from  a 
short  distance,  the  shore  looks  as  if  partly  covered  with  snow.  The 
castle  and  heights  tower  above  the  town,  and  the  latter  give  it  the 
appearance  of  our  Brooklyn.  The  morning  was  brilliant  and  cloud- 
less, and  the  sea  scarcely  ruffled.  So  we  glided  over  this  far-famed 
and  much-dreaded  channel  as  gently  as  we  should  cross  from  New- 
York  to  Jersey  City,  only  taking  somewhat  longer  time  to  do  it 
Before  we  had  lost  sight  of  Dover,  the  coast  of  *  La  Belle  France' 
was  very  distinct;  indeed  the  two  coasts  may  always  be  seen  from 
each  other,  in  clear  weather.  We  had  three  or  four  baskets  of  car^ 
rier-pigeons  on  board,  which  were  liberated  at  intervals,  to  announce 
our  progress.  They  are  used  to  communicate  important  intelligence, 
and  never  fail  of  arriving  at  their  destination  in  about  ten  minutes. 
The  distance  from  Boulogne  to  Dover  is  forty  miles.  After  a 
voyage  of  three-and-a-half  hours,  we  made  the  bustling  town  of 
Boulogne,  which  is  prettily  situated  on  the  open  sea-coast,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  bay.  On  an  eminence  near  the  town,  is  a  conspi- 
cuous monument,  commenced  by  Napoleon  to  commemorate  his  (in- 
tended) conquest  of  England,  ( ! )  and  completed  by  Louis  XVIII., 
to  commemorate  Napoleon's  downfall  ! 


We  sailed  up  between  two  long  and  excellent  wood  piers,  filled 
with  expecting  friends,  porters,  police,  soldiers,  custom-house  officers, 
etc.,  and  stepping  for  the  first  time  on  the  soil  of  Europe,  at  least  of 
the  continent,  I  was  escorted  by  a  companion  through  the  eager 
crowd,  amid  the  clamorous  calls  of  the  commissioners,  '  Hotel  du 
Nord?  Hotel  D'Angleterre  1  Hotel  D'Orle^s?  Portmanteau,  Mon- 
sieur V  and  all  in  a  strange  tongue.  What  a  jabbering !  At  a  little 
bureau  on  the  quay  our  passports  were  received,  and  we  were  per- 
mitted to  proceed  without  any  personal  examination,  the  commis- 
sioner of  our  hotel  (D'Orleans,)  taking  charge  of  our  luggage,  which 
he  *  passed'  in  an  hour,  without  giving  us  a  word  of  trouble  ;  but  we 
soon  found  we  were  not  to  escape  vexations,  for  the  seats  in  the  dili- 
gences had  been  engaged  for  four  days  to  come  !  Thb  is  especially 
provoking,  in  such  a  place  as  Boulogne.     But  repining  avails  not. 

This  is  the  second  of  '  Le  Trois  Jours/  and  the  tri-colored  flags 
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are  displayed  from  eveiy  house  in  town,  giving  the  streets  a  gay 
and  lively  face.     This  is  a  remarkably  clean  and  orderly  place,  and 
in  this  respect  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  its  rival,  Calais.     It  is  a 
famous  sea-bathing  place,  and  during  the  summer,  English  residents 
and  visitors  form  one  third  of  the  whole  population.    Indeed,  the  town 
is  very  d  la  Anglaite  —  more  so,  they  say,  than  any  other  in  France. 
But  still  there  is  enough  to  remind  a  novice  that  he  is  really  in 
another  country,  in  the  old  world.     The  military  on  the  docks  and 
in  every  street;  the  poor  women,  bare- footed  and  bare-headed,  per- 
forming the  labor  of  beasts  of  hurthen,  being  in  fact  the  public  porters, 
and  thankful  for  the  chance  of  carrying  your  luggage  H>r  a  few  sous ; 
the  incessant  jahbering  in  a  strange  tongue,  (strange,  alas  !  to  me,) 
for  even  the  children  here,'  as  one  sagely  remarked,  '  talk  very  good 
French  ;'  the  streets  without  side-walks,  and  the  picturesque  figures 
in  them  ;  the  immense  clumsy  diligences,  arriving  and  setting  off  in 
cautious  pace;   the  street  harpists  and  music-grinders,  (of  which 
we  have  abundant  specimens,)  etc.     The  hotels  form  about  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  builoings  of  the  town,  and  are  all  crowded.     Mine 
host  has  a  summer  pavilion  on  the  banks  of  the  sea,  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  the  English  coast,  etc.,  and  very  similiar  to  that  at 
Rockaway,  (L.  I.,)  and  to  this  we  are  sent  in  a  barouche  to  dine  at 
the  table  d*h6te,  in  a  large  airy  hall,  which  accommodates  one  hun- 
dred or  more.     The  company,  being  mostly  English,  seemed  rather 
awkward  in  this  novel  mode  of  dining ;  and  there  was  no  general 
conversation  at  the  table.     My  neighbour  stared  with  astonishment 
when  he  found  I  was  not  English,  and  still  more  so  that  I  was  an 
American,  '  the  first  he  had  ever  seen ;'  and  he  looked  as  tickled  as 
if  he  had  seen  an  ourang-outang.     The  shore  before  the  pavilion  is 
covered  with  little  bathing-cars,  which  are  drawn  into  the  water  by 
horses,  and  there  is  a  handsome  assembly-hall  near  by,  for  the  bathers. 
After  dinner,  walked  up  to  the  *  banners,*  or  ramparts,  which  sur- 
round an  elevated  part  of  the  city,  and  serve  both  for  fortification  and 
a  public  promenade.     The  view  from  them  is  very  fine. 


FainAY. —  A  rainy  day,  and  the  review  and  ceremonies  in  the 
church  are  given  up.  Strangers  at  the  hotels  have,  been  invited  by 
the  mayor  to  a  grand  ball  at  the  '  Salle  du  Spectacle,'  or  theatre,  this 
evening.  A  band  of  music  at  the  pavilion  at  dinner.  Went  to  the 
theatre ;  great  crowd,  nine-tenths  spectators  ;  much  like  our  Masonic 
Hall  balls,  except  that  there  is  no  room  to  dance.  The  ilite  of  the 
town  displayed  their  best,  but  the  majority  were  English.  It  was  to 
be  tres  selecte,  and  has  been  the  town-talk  for  a  week ;  yet  my  com- 
panion said,  with  great  surprise,  that  of  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
dancers  he  had  bought  his  gloves.  Made  an  appointment  to  meet 
him  at  Amiens  cathedral,  at  five  a.  m. 

Saturday. — A  most  vexatious  mistake  of  my  own  has  lost  me  my 
seat  again,  and  I  must  endure  idleness  and  ennui,  in  this  purgatory, 
twenty-four  hours  longer.  Horrors !  What  shall  I  do  ?  Wandered 
into  a  museum,  and  killed  an  hour.    Bought '  Diary  of  Oesennuy^/ 
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Miserable  trash !  Changed  it  for  Mrs.  TroUope's  '  Paris  and  the 
Parisians ;'  precious  little  better.  The  longest  day  I  have  known  this 
two  years. 


August  31st.  —  Found  myself  actually  mounted  on  the  rotondeoi 
a  French  diligence,  and  proceeding,  at  the  pace  of  six  or  seven 
miles  an  hour,  toward  Paris.  Splendid  morning;  and  the  roads  are 
thoroughly  sprinkled  by  the  late  rain.  The  diligence  has  been  recently 
much  modified,  d  VAnglaise^  and  I  perceived  but  little  difference  in 
the  mode  or  rate  of  travelling.  This  one  has  two  outside  rear 
seats,  or  the  rotonde;  the  banquette,  over  the  conducteur's  seat  in  front ; 
and  the  interior,  divided  into  three  apartments.  The  front  is  called  the 
coupi,  and  is  the  highest  price.  The  conducteur  is  a  respectable 
personage,  who  overlooks  the  whole  team,  delivers  the  passports, 
etc.,  and  the  fee  to  him,  and  the  postilion,  is  always  regular,  and 
paid  in  advance.  (The  fees  to  waiters  at  hotels  in  France  are  always 
charged  in  the  bills;  so  there  is  one  annoyance  well  rid  of.) 

The  road  to  Paris,  by  Montreuil,  Abbeville,  and  Beauvais,  is  flat, 
stale,  and  unprofitable.  There  is  little  to  be  seen  but  wheat-fields 
and  pastures,  and  here  and  there  a  bit  of  a  hut,  with  the  philanthro- 
pic announcement,  *  Loge  au  pied  et  un  cheval ;  'which  is  equivalent,  I 
presume,  to  the  similar  English  establishments'  sign, '  Entertainment 
for  man  and  horse.'  Montreuil  is  an  antique  and  strongly-fortified 
town,  entirely  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and  several  out-posts.  Here 
we  stopped  to  dine.  Abbeville,  the  next,  is  the  largest  town  on  the 
route,  and  quite  contine?Ual  in  its  appearance.  It  was  a  f<&te-day, 
and  the  whole  population  were  amusing  themselves  in  the  streets, 
some  with  a  dancing  monkey,  others  listening  to  a  buffoon,  or  impro- 
visatrice.  Then  we  passed  through  Airaines,  Granvilliers,  and  Mar- 
seilles to  Beauvais,  famous  for  its  sieee  in  1472  by  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, which  was  raised  by  the  heroic  Jean  Hanchette,  whose  memory 
is  still  honored  by  an  annual  festival.  Here  we  took  a  good  bi*eak- 
fast,  for  which  our  night  ride  had  created  an  excellent  appetite. 
Passing  then  through  the  small  villages  of  Puiseux,  Blaumont,  Sur- 
Oise  and  Marseilles,  we  came  to  Saint  Dennis,  the  burial-place  of  the 
kings  of  France,  and  from  thence  proceeded  through  a  broad« 
straight,  dusty  avenue,  to  the  capital,  without  having  any  general 
view ;  and  were  set  down  at  the  bureaux  of  the  Messageries 
Royal,  where  our  luggage  was  slightly  examined,  and  I  was  then 
escorted,  by  a  young  companion,  to  the  Hotel  De  Lille  et  d'Albion, 
opposite  the  Palais  Royal.  Dined  at  the  table  d'h6te,  with  a 
company  of  thirty,  all  English.  Got  a  cab  and  rode  over  one  of  the 
bridges  to  find  my  quandam  yankee  doctor.  Find  it  necessary  to  be 
in  earnest  now  about  learning  French.  My  ignorance  is  rather 
awkward,  but  still  it  is  not  impossible  to  make  myself  understood ; 
and  '  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention*' 


August  2nd. —  Hired  a  guide,  or  interpreter,  to  show  me  the 
localities,  and  assist  me  in  my  business.  In  the  city  in  general,  I  am 
disappointed.     The  narrow,  filthy  streets,  with  gutters  in  the  centre. 
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opposite  tbe  flr^rdeo  of  the  LaxemoofD7.  ibr  citfee  objccti^  vsob^t  r 
to  hare  a  trtrule  to  the  city  ;  to  learn  French  firom  hxm  mtd  Ae  taD^- 
ative  IznS^j,  zod  for  econooi j's  sake,  lor  I  pay  bat  aercn  and  a  faair 
francs  a  week  for  a  fwafl^  room  with  attendance,  in  a  good 
and  can  bare  KreakfaAt  («uch  as  it  is)  for  fifteen  sons.* 

M».  Having  disposed  of  most  of  my  business,  I  comnxeBced  ^1 
Mig/  JTtni^  I  walked  over  Pont  dea  Arts,  throagb  the  Lamwtm 
the  Taifleries,  to  the  Garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  wbi^  I  need 
taj,  is  laid  oat  on  a  scale  of  great  extent  and  magnificence. 
pro^oseW  adorned  with  fine  statues,  and  groaps  in  bronze  and 
ble.  The  number  and  variety  of  the  noble  walks  in  this  gardei 
truly  astonishing*  And  it  is  not  less  so,  that  the  finest  statnary  should 
be  so  liberally  exposed  to  the  public,  without  the  least  guard  or  protec* 
tion,  and  yet  none  of  it  is  erer  injured  Passed  through  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  (late  Place  Louis  XVI. ;)  and  the  Champs  Clysces,  wbere 
fhey  were  removing  the  lamps,  etc^  used  in  the  late  f^te  of  the  three 
days ;  and  walked  up  the  broad  and  noble  avenue  to  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  which  was  completed  a  few  days  since,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous,  and  most  admired  ornaments  of  the  capitaL  I  wiU 
send  you  a  printed  description,  which  will  save  me  a  great  many  words. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  most  cxtrs^vagant  epithets  will  not  give  yoa 
Upo  high  an  idea  of  it.  It  is  of  white  marble,  adorned  with  exquisite 
bas-reliefs,  and  is  so  immense  in  extent  and  height, that  from  the  Pont 
Neuf,  about  three  miles  distant,  it  is  conspicuous  far  above  the  tall 
trees  of  the  Champs  £lys^es,  and  all  the  surrotmding  oljects. 


Rbtdrkbd  to  the  Louvre,  and  spent  the  forenoon  in  its  celebrated 
Mus^e  and  Gallery  of  I'aintings.  This  gallery  is  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty  feet,  long,  and  would  reach  from  Broadway  to 
Wooster-streot  1  The  coiling  is  oval,  and  is  elegantly  gilded  and 
adorned.  The  porspnctivc  of  the  gallery  is  much  like  that  of  Thames 
Tunnel,  and  the  farther  end  appears  to  be  only  three  or  four  fe€»t 
high.  As  to  the  paintings,  I  have  marked  in  the  catalogue  those 
which  particularly  struck  mc,  and  no  farther  description  would  be 


M  sm  psrtieular  in  ths  msntion  of  these  pecuniar);  foots,  believing  that  they  will  be 
Mseftil  to  Atnerioan  readers,  who  may  contemplate  going  abroad. 
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worth  while.  The  gallery  of  ancient  sculpture  is  of  course  intensely 
interesting,  and  contains  one  of  the  finest  collections  in  the  world. 
(See  Madame  Starke.)  Walked  up  to  the  Boulevards,  which,  with 
Rue  Rivoli,  Rue  Castiglione,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  others,  are 
the  only  streets  which  do  credit  to  the  city.  The  Boulevards  are 
quite  modern ;  and  when  the  trees  hre  matured,  and  the  huilding 
finished,  they  will  be  much  more  beautiful  than  now.  The  Boulevard 
des  Italiens  is  the  handsomest.  In  the  Boulevard  Conti,  is  the 
superb  church  of  St.  MaMine,  the  interior  of  which  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. It  is  like  the  Bourse,  or  Exchange,  on  the  model  of  a  Grecian 
temple,  and  is  built  of  white  marble,  surrounded  with  exquisite 
Corinthian  pillars,  and  tmiamented  with  bas-reliefs.  In  the  Place 
Vendome,  nearby,  is  the  celebrated  column  (on  the  model  of  Trajan's,) 
erected  by  Napoleon  to  commemorate  his  victories.  MTbat  a  gigantic 
mind  was  Napoleon's!  It  is  displayed  as  much  in  the  tnonuments, 
edifices,  and  public  works,  which  he  planned  and  executed,  as  in  his 
ambitious  projects  for  the  conquest  of  Europe.  This  column  is  made 
of  cannon  taken  in  his  battles,  and  you  must  see  it,  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  difficulty  as  well  as  grandeur  of  such  a  project. 

Returned  to  my  room  before  dark;  for  recent  examples  have  shown, 
that  it  is  not  quite  safe  to  be  out  alone,  late  in  the  evening,  in  the 
streets  of  Paris.  Several  persons  have  been  attacked  and  robbed, 
and  one  or  two  killed,  in  this  neighborhood,  within  a  few  days. 


Sunday.  —  Went  to  St,  Sulpice,  which  is  ranked  as  the  second 
church  in  Paris,  next  to  Notre  Dame.  It  is  Roman  Catholic  of  course, 
for  there  are  but  four  or  five  Protestant  churches  in  all  Paris !  The 
front  of  St.  Sulpice  is  very  grand  and  imposing,  but  the  rest  is  not 
particularly  so.  The  interior  is  spacious  and  lofty,  \)ut  far  less  elabo- 
rately finished  and  decorated  than  the  cathedrals  of  England.  There 
are  large  niches  around  the  walls,  enclosed  with  a  railing,  and  adorned 
with  fine  paintings,  an  altar  etc.,  which  seemed  to  be  private  or  family 
chapels.  Several  companies  of  children,  apparently  belonging  to 
schools,  were  led  into  the  church  by  priests  in  black  cloth  robes. 
These  priests  were  reading  the  service  in  various  parts  of  the  church, 
and  in  the  niches,  to  groups  of  ten  or  twenty ;  but  the  principal  one 
was  before  the  grand  altar,  which  was  richly  adorned,  and  contrived 
for  effect,  which  I  cannot  describe. 

7th.  —  Went  to  Versailles,  where  there  was  to  be  a  grand  review, 
etc.  The  Doctor,  a  medical  student,  a  New-Orleans  gentleman, 
and  myself,  took  a  hack  together,  and  started  off  about  eleven  o'clock. 
All  the  world  had  gone  or  were  going ;  the  vehicles  of  all  sorts,  from 
the  superb  barouche  of  the  nobility,  to  the  go-cart  of  the  market  folks, 
were  innumerable.  Rode  along  the  Quai  des  Ti^illeries  and  the 
Champs  Elys^es.  Passed  Saint  Cloud,  the  favorite  residence  of 
Napoleon,  and  the  scene  of  the  bloodless  revolution  which  gave  him 
the  government  of  France.  Near  the  palace,  is  a  column  for  tele- 
graphs, by  which  Napoleon  communicated  vnth  Paris.  A  certain 
light  was  a  signal  that  he  would  see  nobody.  Neither  lord  nor  lady 
must  approach. 
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Arrived  at  Versailles  at  one.  Review  just  orer !  The  palace  here 
is  immensity  personified.  It  can  bardly  be  comprehended.  From 
the  magnificent  gardens,  the  view  of  it  is  superb.  These  gardens 
will  more  than  realize  the  most  brilliant  fairy  scene  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  They  extend  severed  miles  in  each  direction  ;  laid  out  with 
the  most  perfect  neatness  and  order ;  and  this  is  their  only  fault. 
There  is  too  much  trimming  —  too  much  exactness.  If  they  were  a 
little  more  like  the  wild  beauty  of  nature,  they  would  please  my  eye 
as  well.  Statuary,  of  all  sorts,  is  liberally  disposed  throughout  these 
vast  grounds;  noble  avenues  intersect  each  other  at  half-angles  in  the 
gardens  and  park ;  and  in  these  the  trees  are  so  placed  and  trimmed 
as  to  form  a  grand  triumphal  arch  ;  while  the  squares  between  are 
occupied  by  fountains,  curiously  devised,  or  by  a  bed  of  flowers. 

'  All  the  world  and  his  wife'  were  there.  Suddenly,  thete  vras  a 
pressing  toward  one  of  the  grand  avenues.  It  was  to  see  the  King^ 
of  Naples,  who  is  now  here  on  a  visit  to  his  aunt,  the  Queen  of  the 
French.  The  king  and  the  French  queen  were  in  an  open  car,,  ac' 
companied  by  two  good-looking  youths,  about  sixteen  and  eighteen, 
(the  Dukes  of  Nemours  and  Orleans,)  and  the  two  princesses,  rather 
pretty,  and  dressed  with  taste  and  marked  simplicity.  An  elderly 
gentleman,  next  to  the  King  of  Naples,  was  said  to  be  his  minister 
or  guardian,  and  he  looks  as  if  he  needed  one.  He  is  a  mustachoed, 
dandyish-looking  fellow,  and  stared  through  his  quizzing  glass  in  a 
style  quite  amusing.  The  people  took  off  their  hats,  as  the  car  passed, 
but  there  was  not  a  whisper  of  applause  or  enthusiasm 

On  our  return,  just  as  we  stopped  at  the  park  of  St.  Cloud,  the 
French  king's  carriage  came  up,  kept  as  close  as  a  prison ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes,  the  queen  and  he  of  Naples  arrived,  and  stopped  in  the 
park  to  change  horses ;  so  we  had  a  chance  to  scan  them  all  very 
closely.  The  queen  might  have  been  handsome  once,  but  she  cer- 
tainly is  not  now.  She  bowed  repeatedly  to  some  one  by  the  car- 
riage ;  but  not  a  word  was  uttered,  which  appeared  very  strange. 


10th.  —  My  way  to  Galignani's  reading-room,  every  morning,  is 
through  the  portico  of  the  hall  of  the  celebrated  French  Institute, 
over  the  Pont  des  Arts,  and  through  the  quadrangles  of  the  Louvre 
and  Palais  Royal.  What  a  world  in  miniature,  (and  not  on  a  very 
small  scale  either,)  is  this  Palais  Royal  !  A  palace  that  would  cover 
two  or  three  of  our  squares^  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  was  converted  by 
its  proprietor,  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  into  an  immense  bazaar  ;  the 
entrance  from  every  part  being  from  the  interior  court,  which  is  a 
long  promenade  of  itself,  adorned  with  rows  of  trees,  fountains,  and 
gardens.  The  lower  floor  of  the  palace  is  divided  into  stores,  in  the 
arcade  fashion,  in  which  are  displayed  every  article,  almost,  which  can 
be  imagined  or  desired,  for  use  or  ornament.  The  jewellers  are  the 
most  numerous.  There  are,  I  should  think,  at  least  three  or  four 
hundred  of  these  shops  on  the  first  floor,  and  they  each  rent  for  four 
thousand  francs  per  annum.  The  second  floor  is  occupied  by  cafes, 
reading-rooms  and  by  gambling-establishments,  or  '  hells^'  and  the 
upper  stories  by  characters  of  afi  sorts,  male  and  female.     In  short. 
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there  is  a  epecimeii  of  every  thing,  good  and  bad,  in^  tiUs  Palais 
Royal ;  and  even  the  bad  is  made  so  alluring  and  dazzling,  that  alto- 
gether, it  is  no  vei-y  difficult  matter  for  an  unwary  novice  there  to  rid 
himself  of  his  superfluous  cash.  The  imposing  coUp  d*igil  of  the 
palace  and  gardens  you  can  imagine  better  from  the  prints,  than 
from  any  description. 

Near  the  Bourse,  is  the  Halle  au  Bid,  an  immense  circular  build- 
ing, the  dome  of  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome. 


In  my  ramble  to-day,  I  dropped  into  a  church  which  1  found  to  be 
that  of  Saint  Roch,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Paris.  Like  Saint 
Sulpice,  it  has  numerous  private  altars  in  the  enclosures  around  the 
walls,  which  are  adorned  with  fine  paintings.  Near  the  main  altar, 
there  is  a  representation  of  the  sepulchre,  made  with  real  stones,  and 
roughly  placed  in  the  supposed  manner  of  the  original,  and  a  group 
of  statuary,  as  large  as  life,  representing  the  entombment.  It  is  so 
well  done,  that  the  credulous  devotees  who  were  kneeling  before  it 
seemed  to  think  it  was  reality.  Near  it  is  a  representation  of  Mount 
Calvary  and  the  Crucifixion,  not  painted,  but  contrived  to  produce  a 
most  singular  effect. 

In  the  aisle  of  Saint  Roch,  I  met  an  English  lady,  and  her  three 
daughters,  whom  I  had  seen  at  Boulogne.  Having  travelled  with  the 
lady's  husband,  but  not  having  been  formally  introduced,  I  passed 
without  speaking  to  them.  The  lady  turned  and  spoke  to  me,  and 
politely  invited  me  to  call  at  her  hotel.  I  mention  this,  as  proving 
that  the  English  are  not  always  so  tenacious  about  formal  introduc- 
tions as  they  have  been  represented. 


Tuesday,  9th.  — Walked  before  breakfast  to  the  Jardin  des  Plants, 
where  botanical  students  have  tlie  privilege  of  studying  all  the  im- 
mense variety  of  specimens  which  are  there  displayed,  in  a  garden 
of  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long.  A  small  hill  in  the  centre  is 
surmounted  by  a  little  bronze  temple,  from  which  there  is  a  good 
prospect.  On  this  hill  are  two  or  three  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  which 
are  esteemed  very  rare  and  valuable  ;  it  is  a  beautiful  tree,  and  quite 
oriental.  Beside  the  plants  in  this  establishment,  there  is  a  mena- 
gerie, a  museum  of  botany  and  natural  history,  etc. 

Visited  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg,  which  is  appropriated  for 
paintings  and  sculpture  by  living  artists.  It  was  a  rich  treat.  See 
catalogue.  The  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  is  a  beautiful  prome- 
nade, but  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Tuilleries.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  gayety  and  brilliancy  of  the  scene  in  these  gardens  at  sunset, 
and  early  in  the  evening,  when  the  thousands  are  enjoying  the  cool 
refreshing  air,  or  admiring  the  fountains  and  statues.  In  the  Tuille- 
ries, a  sculpture  in  bronze  has  been  lately  put  up,  representing  a  lion 
crushing  a  viper  or  serpent  It  seems  to  attract  much  attention,  as 
being  emblematical  of  a  strong  government  putting  down  all  insur- 
rectionary vipers. 

Visited  Notre-Dame.    The  interior  arcfaitectare  will  not  compare 
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with  that  of  York  Minster,  and  other  English  cathedrals,  but  it  has 
a  lighter  and  more  cheerful  appearance.  It  is  abundantly  decorated 
with  paintings,  some  of  which  are  very  superior.  A  company  of 
priests  were  chanting  in  the  choir,  in  the  most  doleful  manner  ima- 
ginable. Ascended  by  four  hundred  steps  to  the  top  of  the  towers, 
from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Paris  and  the  environs.  The 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere  renders  the  view  much  better  than  that 
from  Saint  Paul's.  The  Palais  de  JiesticCy  where  the  courts,  etc., 
are  held,  is  near  Notre  Dame,  on  the  He  de  Cit6.  The  Court  of 
Cassation  are  now  engaged  in  the  trial  of  persons  lately  arrested  for 
supposed  treasonable  plots.  Poor  Louis  Phillipe  !  thine  is  a  throne 
of  thorns !  Thou  darest  not  show  thyself  in  public,  lest  thy  life  should 
be  forfeited  !  Who  does  not  envy  thee  !  And  yet,  I  have  never 
learned  that  the  king  has  merited  these  attempts  On  his  life.  The 
government,  in  spite  of  some  severe  laws,  has  been  as  liberal  as  the 
character  of  the  people  would  justify. 

The  Bibliothcque  du  Roi  contains  eight  hundried  thousand  volumes, 
the  largest  library  in  the  world.  I  noticed  a  work  on  the  topography, 
etc.,  of  France,  alone,  in  two  hundred  and  nine  large  folio  volumes  ! 
Connected  with  the  library,  id  an  immense  collections  of  prints,  and 
of  antique  medals,  cameos,  gems,  etc.  I  saw  the  armourof  the  Doke 
of  Sully,  Henry  IV.,  and  several  of  the  French  generals  ;  manuscript 
original  letters  of  Racine,  Moliere,  Bossuet,  Boileau,  Voltaire, 
Fenelon,  Rousseau,  etc. ;  manuscripts  written  in  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  centuries,  beautifully  illuminated ;  manuscripts  in  Turkish,  Ara- 
bic, Coptic,  Egyptian,  etc.,  and  paintings  from  the  ruins  of  Thebes, 
probably  done  before  Christ. 


The  papers  announced  a  review  of  the  troops  before  the  Tuilleries, 
by  the  king,  and  the  King  of  Naples,  but  it  was  changed  to  the  Champs 
Eiys6es,  and  the  King  of  France  was  not  present.  He  is  said  to  be 
very  courageous  himself,  and  it  is  only  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his 
family  and  his  ministers  whch  keep  him  so  close.  He  wished  to 
have  the  review  on  the  29th,  but  they  would  not  permit  him.  Just 
as  I  was  leaving  the  Garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  the  king  arrived  in  a 
coach-and-six,  preceded  by  a  courier,  and  escorted  by  a  party  of 
dragoons.  He  looked  out  of  the  carriage  and  bowed,  ana  I  bad  a 
good  opportunity  to  see  him.  The  face  was  quite  natural^  and  very 
much  like  the  prints. 

This  afternoon  I  visited  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
sights  in  Paris,  the  manufactory  of  the  celebrated  Gobelin  Taptstry^ 
where  those  copies  of  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael,  exhibited  in  New- 
York,  were  made.  The  operation  appears  perfectly  simple,  and  yet 
I  cannot  understand  it.  The  picture  to  be  copied  is  hung  on  the  wall 
behind  the  loom  ;  the  weaver  sits  with  his  back  to  it,  and  works  on 
the  back  of  the  tapestry.  It  is  done  entirely  by  hand,  and  of  course 
it  is  very  slow  work,  six  years  being  spent  on  one  piece.  There  are 
about  ten  or  twelve  rooms,  some  of  them  containing  two  or  three 
looms.  Several  of  the  pieces  now  on  the  looms  are  very  beautiful, 
and  they  are,  therefore,  very  expensive.  None  but  kings  and  miUioH" 
aires  can  afibrd  them.     Annexed  to  the  tapeatry  rooms,  there  it  a 
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manufactory  of  carpets,  of  a  most  princely  description,  uniting  the 
thickness  and  durability  of  the  Turkey  carpets,  with  the  ioftness  and 
elegance  of  the  Wilton.  The  colors  and  patterns  ai'e  really  superb. 
The  carpets  are  always  made  in  one  piece.  These,  also,  are  such  aa 
the  most  wealthy  only  can  buy. 


The  Pantheon,  once  called  the  Church  of  Saint  Genevieve,  is  a 
sort  of  national  monument.  It  is  an  elegant  building,  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  supported  within  and  without  by  Corinthian  pillars.  The 
dome  is  particularly  lofty  and  beautiful.  On  the  walls,  are  four  gilt 
tablets,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  citizens,  killed  in  the  revolution  of  1830.  The  crypt  is 
fitted  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  monuments  of  distinguished  per- 
sons. Our  guide,  with  a  lantern,  escorted  us  to  this  subterranean 
region,  where  we  *  meditated  among  the  tombs.'  Suddenly 
he  came  to  a  statue,  and  raising  the  lantern  to  the  face,  discovered 
to  us  features  expressing  a  scornful  sneer,  which  made  me  start. 
It  was  a  statue  of  Voltaire.  While  there,  another  party  came  in, 
preceded  by  the  guide  and  lantern,  and  dodging  every  now  and  then 
from  behind  the  pillars  of  the  crypt,  it  seemed  like  being  in  the 
regions  of  the  dead.  In  the  evening,  went  to  see  the  celebrated 
Taglionif  at  the  Academie  Royale  de  Musique,  being  her  first  appear- 
ance for  some  time.  The  house  was  as  full  as  it  could  be  packed, 
and  I  could  hardly  get  a  peep ;  but  I  saw  such  dancing  as  I  never 
beheld  before.  It  is  most  appropriately  called  the  '  poetryof  motion. 
Visited  an  exhibition  of  Sevres  porcelain  ;  should  like  to  send  home 
a  set,  but  it  rather  exceeds  my  purse.  The  Hotel  des  Invalides,  is 
the  largest  building  in  Paris,  if  not  in  the  world.  It  is  an  asylum 
for  maimed  and  superannuated  soldiers.  The  chapel  connected  witb 
it,  and  especially  the  dome,  is  much  admired,  and  is  considered  the 
finest  thing  of  the  kind  in  Paris.  The  old  soldiers  of  Napoleon  are 
here  to  be  seen  in  their  cocked  hats  and  military  dress  ;  some  with 
one  arm,  others  minus  a  leg.  They  are  all  well  taken  care  of,  and 
have  nothing  to  do.  Near  the  Invalides,  is  the  Ecole  Militaire,  and 
the  Champs  de  Mars,  where  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  have 
been  paraded. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river,  facing  the  Place  de  Concord,  is  the 
Palace  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  or  Palace  Bourbon.  The  Hall 
of  Sitting  is  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  the  seats  raised  above 
each  other.  It  is  very  elegant,  and  even  gay,  in  its  decorations.  The 
front  benches  are  inscribed  Ministres.  The  session  of  the  chamber 
does  not  commence  till  winter.  We  were  also  shown  the  other 
apartments  of  the  palace.  Next  to  this  is  the  Palace  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  and  farther  on  is  the  Hotel  des  Monnaies,  or  Mint.  This 
afternoon,  at  ^ve  o'clock,  stepped  into  an  omnibus,  in  order  to  be  at 
Pere  la  Chaise  at  sunset.  It  is  on  an  eminence  near  the  barriers  of 
the  city.  The  street  which  leads  to  it  was  filled  with  women,  who 
were  making  and  selling  those  yellow  wreaths,  (of  which  I  send  you 
a  specimen,)  for  the  visitors  to  decorate  the  tombs  of  their  friends* 
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Great  numbers  of  these  were  placed  on  the  tombs,  some  fresh,  and 
others  faded  and  dried.  The  cemetery  is  on  the  same  plan  as  that  at 
Mount  Auburn,  or  rather  Mount  Auburn  is  on  the  plan  of  this.  There 
are  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  tombs  here,  displaying  every  variety 
of  taste  and  whim  in  the  style  and  pattern,  and  filling  a  space  of  some 
hundred  acres,  the  walks  through  which  form  quite  a  labyrinth, 
insomuch  that  the  guides  charge  three  francs  to  go  through  it,  which 
I  did  not  choose  to  pay.  I  found  the  tombs  of  Abelard  and  Hcldise, 
Moliere  and  La  Fontaine  (which  are  side  by  side,  and  very  simple, 
and  covered  with  names  of  visiting  scribblers,)  Rousseau,  La  Bruyere, 
La  Place,  (the  author  of  Mecanique  Celeste,)  Moreau,  Volnev,(a  plain 
pyramid,)  and  several  other  distinguished  names.  Many  of  toe  monu- 
ments are  very  splendid,  particularly  that  of  General  Foy,  and  others 
which  I  cannot  recollect.  The  inscriptions  are  as  various  as  the  monu- 
ments. Some  are  very  simple  :  *  a  mon  pere  ;*  *  a  notre  cher  ami  ;* 
'  a  notre  petite  Julie,'  etc.  Many  of  the  monuments  are  little  chapels, 
with  altars,  candles,  chairs,  etc.,  and  some  even  with  paintings ;  having 
an  iron  door,  of  open  work,  so  that  you  can  look  in  and  see  the 
taste  and  superstition  of  the  founder.  It  requires  a  whole  day,  at 
least,  to  take  even  a  passing  view  of  all  the  monuments.  The  view 
from  the  highest  ground  in  the  cemetry  is  very  fine. 


12th.  I  had  sent  a  note  to  Prince  Czartoryski,  desiring  to  know  if 
it  was  his  pleasure  that  I  should  call  on  him.  This  morning  I  re- 
ceived a  polite  and  elegantly-written  note,  in  French,  saying :  '  Le 

Prince  Czartoryski  pr^sente  ses  complimens  a  Mr. ,  et  s'em- 

presse  de  le  prevenir  qu'il  aura  le  plaisir  de  Tattendre  chez  soi, 
domain  a  11  h.  dans  la  matinle.'  Ce  10  Adut,  1836.  2/>  Faubourg 
du  Roule.' 

I  did  not  receive  it  till  the  day  after  that  designated,  but  still  I 
went.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  even  a  porter  or  a  servant  on  the 
premises.  An  old  man  escorted  me  up  stairs,  and  knocking,  the  door 
opened  where  a  good  looking  gentleman  was  writing.  I  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  whether  he  was  the  prince  or  not,  but  he  seemed  to  expect 

me.    'Monsieur V  *  Oui,  Monsieur.*  He  escorted  me  to  the  next 

room,  and  took  my  card  into  another.  In  a  few  minutes,  a  noble- 
looking  man,  about  fifty-five,  came  out,  and  taking  my  hand,  was  'very 

glad  to  see  Mr. ;*  '  walk  in  ;*  and  so  I  was  seated  on  a  plain 

gingham-covered  sofa,  with  the  Prince  Czartoryski.  The  apartments, 
furniture,  etc.,  are  plain  almost  to  meanness,  and  the  prince's  panta- 
loons themselves  looked  as  if  they  had  been  washed  five  or  six  times; 
a  fact  which  I  consider  highly  creditable  to  him.  He  has  decidedly 
one  of  the  finest,  noblest  countenances  I  ever  saw.  It  is  expressive 
at  once  of  dignity,  energy,  and  benevolence.  It  indicates  a  contempt 
of  every  thing  mean. 

I  must  confess  I  felt  rather  awkward  in  this  my  first  t6te-k-t6te 
with  a  prince.  It  was  so  hard  to  have  to  say  *  your  highness'  at  every 
Sentence,  that  I  finally  dropped  it  entirely,  and  answered  yes.  Sir,  or 
no,  Sir.  He  evidently  expects  this  form,  but  does  not  insist  upon  it. 
He  inquired  about  the  condition  of  his  countrymen  in  the  United 
States ;  if  they  had  obtained  employment ;  if  they  conducted  them- 
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selves  well ;  wbat  gentlemen  ha4  interested  themselves  for  thfsm. 
He  had  not  heard  of  Mr.  Wilder,  and  told  his  secretary  to  take  down 
his  name.  He  asked  if  any  association  for  the  Poles  existed  in 
New- York,  and  if  one  could  not  be  formed  ;  if  the  Americans  were 
not  rather  partial  to  Russia,  and  thought  she  had  done  right.  This 
I  answered  very  warmly,  and  said  that,  on  the  contrary,  our  country 
had  watched  with  astonishment  the  conduct  of  the  other  powers  of 
Europe  in  not  interfering  in  behalf  of  Poland.  That  the  wrongs  of 
Poland  were  a  favorite  theme  for  our  school-boys  and  school-girls. 

After  a  conversation  of  half  an  hour  or  more,  I  took  leave,  the 
prince  inviting  me  very  cordially  to  call  on  him  when  I  returned  to 
Paris.  The  morning  papers  stale  that '  the  government  (of  France) 
yesterday  made  an  application  to  Prince  Czartoryski  for  three  hun- 
dred Poles  to  go  to  Spain'  —  for  which  '  party/  I  did  not  notice. 


LAY. 

I. 

A  LAY  of  love !  —  ask  the  lone  sea, 

For  wealth  its  waves  have  closed  upon  — 
A  song  from  stern  Thermopylae  — 
A  batlle-ahout  from  Marathon ! 
Look  on  my  brow  —  reveals  it  novight'S 

It  hideth  deep  rememberings 
Eternal  as  the  records  wrought^ 
Within  the  tombs  of  Egypt's  kings. 

Take  thou  the  harp !    I  may  not  sing ; 

Awake  the  Te'ian  lay  divine, 
Till  fire  from  every  glowing  string 
Shall  mingle  with  the  flying  wine! 

II. 

The  Theban  Ijrre  but  to  the  sun 

Oave  forth  at  mom  its  answering  tone; 
So  mine  but  echoed  when  the  one, 

One  sun-lit  glance  was  o^er  it  thrown. , 
The  Memnon  sounds  no  more !  —  my  lyre, 

A  veil  upon  thy  strings  is  flune; 
I  may  not  wake  the  chords  of  fire  — 
The  words  which  burn  upon  my  ton£;[ue. 
Fill  high  the  cup  1  I  may  not  ems : 

My  hand  the  crowning biids  wul twine: 
Pour,  till  the  wreath  I  o'er  it  fling. 
Shall  mingle  with  the  rosy  vidne. 

III. 

No  lay  of  love !  —  the  lava  stream 

Hath  left  its  trace  on  heart  and  brain ; 
No  more !  no  more  !  the  maddening  thema 

Will  wake  the  slnmbering  fires  again. 
Fling  back  the  shroud  on  buried  years — 

Hail,  to  the  ever  blooming  hours ! 
We'll  fill  Time's  glass  with  ruby  tears, 
And  tvrine  his  bald  old  brow  with  flowers. 

Fill  high  I  fill  high !  I  may  not  sing- 
Strike  forth  the  Telan  lay  divine, 
Till  fire  from  every  glowing  string 
Shall  mingle  with  the  flashing  wine ! 
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t'  U  £      i:  LI  I  I£  F    f)  K      \\  iri     T  R  r  B  E  . 

Liii  Itrni  ii-i  iiii>  i:titii':r«t  vun,  iiiv  .^ui,  iliat  vnii  lyMiiHiiRr  nuiiuQg  wiuch  bears  tbe 
'iniiu"  >ii  « MM)  !ti«iii->ii!i  \''iiir  :iiii'.itf,  .ir  niihUHvpiibit'  -ii  vuiiiiibiR  Uf»9ona.  The  hesgar 
iiii|iiiiiiiii;  liiiiH  11  "(iiti  !i;iiiiir4.  itir  •iiiiiiiii|iv  vctiin  'if  victi.  'ir  tIil*  prry  i)f  evil  paFsionF, 
iimv  4|)i<Hk  A'ltti  t  vMicc  -(41  Itiiiit,  ilmi  iiunii;  your  wiiulu  iiie.  thu  inumtury  cuncta  ;Hmli 

lllil  WJWllv  'ill!  .iWIlV  :ii    Vdlir  *'Ur.'  MaGHU*  (foUBALVA- 

TuE  primiiry  Mru<Iy  of  all  [riiinkiini  ever  Iiuh  been,  and  ever  will  be, 
riie  eml  Iw  wlm:h  rin*y  nmy  ictiiiu  liiippine**s.  All  our  energy,  all  our 
reiiutiii,  ami  :ill  our  inutMuiiiv.  :iri?  iliructed  Co  tbe  pn)secution  of  tiiis 
oirt?  i:i)iiiiiiiMi  i}l)iert :   i)u[.  wuh  what  iuccesH,  u'e  leave  thoite  to  an:3wer 

I 

wbn  iiiivc  .^r()\v!i  vHii  in  rlit.*  '^Tiini;  i>t*  bumun  lite.  (.^iir  existence  is 
irDiintii'iirtMl  \\\A  .MMiriinuMl  in  its  pursuit.  We  toil  in  itd  chasje.  trom 
lurtii  :iiii:i  ili'utli,  w'.tli  riu.'  'tnmr  :i»8i()iioua  anii  unceiiHini^  uppiicatinn. 
Lmu  .iu  wi*  .>btiiin  It,  (t  :'.isit  '  woaskrhe  \vr)mM)iit  debauchee,  or  the 
churtiMt^tl  libtM'rine.  i.Jd  ayk  t!]i?  rich  ajun  in  bis  «:;iiitle.  or  the  poor 
iiiuii  in  iiiH  but  A.iii  riie  (\i%\mx\  b»;:iuty.  or  Uie  bloomin*;  irJrI.  Ask 
till?  rnoiiiirt-l)«  cin»  'tit.' luli runt,  tbo  worlil,  if  thev  have  vet  enioved  om* 
lUKirtM*  :"t.'ai  'lajMJim's'-*  —  mio  liou:*.  uua]lt*ved  bv  the  remembmnce  ■)£* 
lIih  i.Mfii.  M-  iir  i':i:*s  t'  u-  *'-ir:in.».  I-  ;,s.  in  '.rutlj.  I  sbadow  ;ia  inian- 
vi'irii?  i:*  Mir  nvi  .  i:i  ^-t  >:  ''(ft/.s  'i'  'uv  -MMnix.  But  ib  '.  we  i:anni)C 
.ii.siM»vrf  IIS  I'ic-.i  "M)  all'.  \V  ben  denrb  :s  about  to  ■  iron  vbe  currain 
upiMi  -iir  /iosiMii  ''^■t'ni?  i»l*r:ie  dnma  of  lir'e,  we  mav  beoime  sensiljie 
of  ,Mir  M-XM* .  iik:!  :'iar  aiormrnf.  wl'  arii  in  «:hase  t)t' a  ri^ie«i  pbantoni. 
'-■Jilt   oiumi    i:-ii»s  uri  tbituiLcb    ))«u:i»  of  vriilt  ind  -jin.   md  renavinir  "ih 

'lofiltii;;  -n     'li*   .'!U!. 

■II  lun.  I  m'i"ji  :iii'r>«iil»iiji V  ::i:u  ::u*v  ^iji?uid  cuexi&C  :  and  lA<i:iiMJa 
'ii-vyr  iiHivirs  icM*H*'if  st>  'nurii,  IS  \vhe!i  ibe  .jeems  it  lh  'vitiiin  -:ui 
valo  JL  Hir  .•M|ov»?nMn'.  Po  wo  not  !i:ii;\v.  by  victual  realization.  'Jiuc 
-Ue  ;uvvLM  'or  'x-neh  we  !iavw  iainirT^ii  fur  years,  lotses  :ta  v^jui*  wrii 
?>u»sH;s»ioii,  tiid  'ccoiiK"*  ^can.-e  -.vm":!  ~:ie  ^)un:iiiisri;irr  '  Aiii  ".iii'iiirti 
we  •  11,1V  .•.is*i  L  ifr;iiu,  ;^i;'.»v;fiitiiiiii  n  ^nno  niier  .ji)ii?*:r  "iie  Z  1  •:nuii 
jt  .Ml J-  i»M»i.*is  Ji'c?*  'lot  viut  i\i\K  w'lon  jbniinifd.  ':kj  ":ie  yriit  ipon 
:iit;  -ibiu^'N  }k     iic  Peud  S:h,  iTji^^iivt*  :i.»   isibes   n  our  xrasn  ' 

VV  J    11, IV    H.'    'Mi'iuilv   ;*ioiL'Mi;L'«i.   )ur    lev';!*  ">i;!-*ei:r;"r  iiinrr*' .    ind 

oil        i    -tiiiii    >ui    i'li;  \       Ts,    u-  \     r-'ii  -t    'i     <•! -v    i;ii;    '"fuii'r'-»e    V'Tii;d 

I  im  ^\tair:  iimi,  \  wn  ii:  liio.-  -i'  \  n;  *,  jivr"^  i:i'n  iim  iEiMv 
■liucb     iili-%  Mfoii    v'li.ii     i     ii-f    M-Tivr   -j;-:3ia   :e,i    -f  iumzuum — luw 

:||Ut.'1     Ij       \\*\*y     "      IK?     M.'!Mir"Mir   *|i|r'r 

\  Jl,  ii!runi5;M  i  n  'vm'vi  ii  rji*  7niK  .«f  iH»»Cn'  iiat  "ZM  IF-nin- 
■tai  tint  ;i  >iii  i^v^  *iti:j!  U."  it  ." ',t  ?i.'!-"'?r-ifd.  r  »  irr  ''i  )•*  «uoi10M4f«i 
Jiai  !iis  iiN<i|i|niirii-iu;tii  vil  t:^!!!!!'!-  i>  njs*erii)iif.  T'le  f*"itT  ir  i:;;br- 
^t^k\.%J  Ii.'  i!iU.'r;uity  i|uin  iKtiiuMiii  ino  vier;  ''ui  vll  inii  me  vtiii  »- 
lUtuiu  iiiiiii|t|tv  )v  rrt?  ipc'fniitiii  n'  *«nne  iinuwun  ;m.'iinriHnnnr». 
vuu  Will  iiiu  I  ^-t.iiitu  v'liiso  'Muaiiitiiii"*  vijiiiii  «r4n:ei'»  )e  iiHtur*]At 
l|y.  a  Tiiucb    fiuir}   isy^invtii.'iii  •ru>ifn*«'ine. 

A,uioii^  *.bu»u  so   i(i)>|>dy  ;uiit*4.:iutuu   iiv  u  rjuiWiur  iir*»ir^r7  vMii 
^fli|n|UQQy  UMjF  b«  tiuiiiUfrad  liiu  iierri  of  iufr  -Htunih  :    m  jnfi*"- 
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dual  whose  age  was  probably  three-ancl-twenty,  and  whose  name  was 
universally  admitted  to  be  John  Thomas  Tumbler,  Jr.,  his  sire  bear- 
ing the  like  Christian  appellatives. 

Mr.  Tumbler,  Jr.,  was  an  individual  whom  those  in  a  more  elevated 
sphere  would  term  a  *  loafer.'  Now  why  one  body  of  the  human 
family  should  classify  another  by  so  impolite  a  distinction,  may  be,  to 
the  uninitiated  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  a  matter  of  surprise.  To  us, 
however,  it  is  perfectly  explicable,  since  it  serves  to  carry  out  one  of 

the  immutable    principles  of  our  nature,   which  is But   no 

matter ;  we  will  not  animadvert ;  for  as  well  might  the  'wave  that 
foams  at  the  foot  of  Gibraltar,  essay  to  destroy  the  mountain  rock,  as 
we  to  change,  by  censure  or  deprecation,  that  gigantic  and  inveterate 
evil. 

John  Thomas  Tumbler,  Jr.  was  not  rich  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
very  poor,  and,  indeed,  but  little  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  coin 
of  his  country.  But  John  Thomas  had  that  opulence  of  feeling  which 
supplies  the  place  of  wealth,  and  which  wealth  itself  cannot  at  all 
times  supply;  that  internal  independence,  which  buoys  up  the  spirit, 
and  defies  adversity.  In  his  youth,  he  had  been  industrious,  and  no  boy 
was  more  persevering  and  successful  in  researches  for  old  copper, 
nails,  bits  of  lead,  and  such  little  valuables ;  but  as  he  verged  into 
manhood,  his  ideas  expanded,  and  those  pursuits  were  abandoned, 
as  vocations  too  insignificant  for  one  who  bore  the  image  of  the 
universal  Creator.  In  fact,  Mr.  Tumbler,  Jr.  considered  it  undignified 
to  labor  at  all,  and  so  determined  to  lead  a  life  of  ease  and  relaxation. 

When  first  our  gentleman  came  to  this  resolve,  he  was  tolerably 
well  attired.  His  coat,  though  thread-bare,  and  somewhat  greasy  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  elbows,  looked,  nevertheless,  partially  genteel ; 
and  though  many  parts  of  it  were  preserved  in  a  state  of  adhesion 
by  divers  pins,  it  was  still  without  that  symptom  of  poverty,  a  patch. 
His  breast,  at  this  interesting  period  of  his  life,  was  defended  from 
the  inclemencies  -of  the  weather,  by  a  double-breasted  velvet  vest, 
which  had  been  manufactured  some  twenty  years  before  for  the  com- 
fort of  some  corpulent  citizen,  and  which  now  hung  about  Mr. 
Tumbler  with  the  graceful  foldings  of  a  Roman  toga.  Of  his  panta- 
loons and  hat,  we  shall  say  little,  save  that  they  were  somewhat  vene- 
rable ;  and  of  his  ^hirt,  we  can  have  nothing  to  say,  he  having  long  since 
repudiated  that  garment,  as  an  article  of  dress  totally  superfluous. 

It  was  customary  with  Mr.  Tumbler,  Jr.,  in  those  halcyon  days,  to 
drop  (or  rather,  as  he  expressed  it, '  happen')  in  the  coffee-houses,  at 
about  eleven  o'clock,  every  day,  that  bemg  the  hour  when  the  lunch 
Was  set  out  for  customers.  At  such  times,  Mr.  Tumbler  was  fre- 
quently known  to  make  some  very  odd  mistakes,  such,  for  example, 
as  drinking  the  liquor  of  some  other  individual,  who  might  have  been 
so  negligent  as  to  put  his  glass  down  for  a  moment,  while  he  helped 
himself  to  a  mouthful  of  the  eatables.  But  these  little  errors  are 
incident  to  an  absent-minded  man,  and  might  have  been  passed  over 
unnoticed,  had  not  Mr.  Tumbler,  on  a  later  occasion,  been  discovered 
in  the  act  of  abstracting  a  handkerchief  from  the  coat-pocket  of  a 
gentleman  who  was  standing  at  the  bar ;  for  which  offence  he  was 
Tery  unceremoniously  ejected  from  the  premises,  with  an  invitation 
from  the  keeper  to  call,  in  future,  '  once  in  a  great  while.' 


j-'f*  intfuii.f*::    .    •/:,'.■.;      n    <?/iuii.  ."••tmcniiyfi*. 


\\r.  "  iiniiier  vris.  ijiunii"  »»r  ii.s  •irruirxMrairi^s.  loi  i  Taznciiiai' 
nan.  ii-  rvi»:r  :n"  v'ii*vr*  ma  "V'r"  viprr*.  uiii  lucnt  ii£{lv  i« 
v»vnii»:t  -.  >!■- ?n:.-.r:uiiif,  uiil'-t-  ii?  i;ui.  i  a  nut.  l  r-uTiciiiar  tail 
11  :u*  n:ir:;t^!--uMist*.  vii;r.:i  nt  «iiTu*!:mi»r.  M".::inH".L  a  iiimi .  nit  Ir. 
7"  linniiv  laii  erons  itjii'j-ir-.dii.-*  .1  ici'mnir  :n?m.  "Jie  tiea  ik 
r.M.  n:uu^  r  iifrm-.v.-Tiii-in  n  in-  ncimiiiir,  liul  :i«  !mnr:ie?.'vrt&  vnrir' 
ir.rn  I'lr  lii-r:  -.v  :ji»  it"j:ii:pnri^  ii  lie  Diicnerr  iHSiuct.  i«  vrjj 
T.MS**; I    •»ii.    1    n:ii::ir»    nm-ninL^.  it  \nrr'  ia"-*it^it.   "i;a  v:is    incijizx- 

.ie  vris  1  -nTisiaiit  utoniLaut  iDr>ii  ifiiTe-'Tu::'*u  ma  tie  ikit  guIibt- 
n^r?.  ii^  isfiailv  T^rj;!!!*'"*!!  :i;::ier  v'i:i  i  inuul  :ui3itai  n'  '.vo  ir 
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heel,  and  walked  away.  This  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking 
illustrations  of  Mr.  Tumbler's  mental  superiority.  It  was  indeed  a 
feature  of  real  greatness ;  for  he  who  conquers  his  passion,  as  Mr. 
Tumbler  evidently  did,  does  more  than  he  who  commands  armies ; 
at  least  so  said,  I  believe,  the  sage  Socrates ;  an  authority  which 
none  of  us  modems  have  presumed  to  dispute. 

There  are  many  inclinations  of  our  youth  which  are  even  strength- 
ened with  our  years  ;  and  a  slight  tendency  to  a  particular  object  in 
our  boyhood,  often  becomes  with  us  a  passion  in  after  life.  Mr. 
Tumbler  had,  at  a  very  early  age,  evincea  a  particular  afiTection  for 
saccharin^  substances,  which  affection  had  grown  with  his  growth, 
until  it  becikme  a  leading  disposition  of  his  character.  And  even  so 
late  as  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven,  John  Thomas  Tumbler,  Jr.  might  be  often  seen  in  the  interior 
of  a  sugar  hogshead,  assiduously  scooping  out  with  his  thumb-nail, 
and  appropriating  to  the  gratification  of  his  palate,  such  small  quanti- 
ties of  the  article  as  had  been  left  by  the  improvident  grocer  in  the 
crevices  of  the  staves.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  predilec- 
tions far  more  dangerous,  which  we  sometimes  suddenly  conceive, 
and  of  which  we  become  totally  unable  to  divest  ourselves.  Among 
these  evils,  the  greatest  is  undoubtedly  the  love  of  stimulus.  Mr. 
Tumbler  at  length  became  fond  of  his  toddy ;  and  from  that  moment 
we  may.  date  his  decline.  There  were,  however,  palliations  to  be 
admitted  for  Mr,  Tumbler  —  excuses  which  many  who  plunge  into 
the  vortex  of  dissipation  sadly  lack.  His  was  a  monotonous  life, 
void  alike  of  excitement,  object,  and  interest.  It  was,  then,  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  that  he  should  seek  artificial  means  to  supply  a  natural 
deficiency.  In  fact,  this  was  almost  necessary  to  existence.  But 
alas  !  the  gratification  of  this  propensity  brought  on  his  ruin  ;  and  in 
the  small  space  of  six  months,  so  complete  a  revolution  was  effected 
in  the  appearance  of  our  hero,  that  he  could  scarcely  be  recog- 
nised as  the  same  individual  who  was  wont  to  frequent  the  market- 
house  but  a  very  short  time  before. 

One  day  he  was  leaning  against  a  post,  reflecting  upon  the  expe- 
dient he  should  next  devise  to  obtain  a  *  horn,'  when  his  forlorn  ap- 
pearance attracted  the  attention  of  a  gentleman,  who  stopped  a  mo- 
ment to  observe  more  completely  his  wretchedness.  John  Thomas 
perceived  this,  and  thought  it  a  moment  and  an  opportunity  not  to 
be  disregarded.  So,  crossing  the  street,  he  addressed  the  stranger, 
informing  him,  in  moving  accents,  that  he  was  '  a  poor  miserable 
cre'tur,  'at  had  n't  had  nothing  to  eat  for  upwards  of  some  time,  and 
'at  had  n't  seen  a  bed,  for  God  knows  when  !'  The  stranger,  in  consi- 
deration of  his  distresing  situation,  gave  him  a  small  piece  of  money ; 
and  the  mendicant,  afler  satisfying  himself  of  its  value,  very  politely 
invited  his  benefactor  to  go  and  take  a  drink  with  him  ! 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here,  to  describe  the  habiliments  of  John 
Thomas,  in  contrast  with  the  appearance  they  presented  some  months 
before.  The  article  which  adorned  his  head,  would  not,  at  first  sight, 
have  been  taken  for  a  hat.  The  crown  and  body  were  not  as  closely 
allied  as  they  had  once  been.  The  former  now  hung  back,  attached 
only  by  a  slight  ligament  to  the  latter.  Interesting  pieces  of  rim 
were  here  and  there  observable;  and  its  original  color  had  long 
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from  the  third-story  window.  This  libation  at  once  cooled  his  sorrows. 
Shaking  the  uiipleasing  liquid  from  his  garments,  he  crossed  over  to 
the  market-house,  in  order  to  seek  that  repose  which  always  waits 
upon  innocence  and  self-approbation. 

We  come  now  to  one  of  the  darkest  passages  of  our  hero's  life ; 
an  event  which  we  chronicle  with  a  tear;  and  which  nothing  but  an 
imperative  sense  of  duty,  as  faithful  biographers,  would  compel  us 
to  narrate.  There  breathes  not  the  man,  no  matter  where  you  may 
seek  him,  whose  career  has  been,  in  every  instance,  one  of  purity, 
who  can  look  back  upon  his  past  life,  without  remembering  some  action 
that  brings  a  feeling  of  remorse,  and  who  can  declare  upon  his  honor 
that  be  has  done  nothing  but  what  has  been  perfectly  justifiable  in 
the  eyes  of  God  and  his  fellow-men.  Why  then  should  it  be  expected 
that  ^)r.  Tumbler  should  prove  an  exception  to  all  mankind]  It  is 
not  to  be  —  it  ought  not  to  be. 

Mr.  Tumbler  was  one  day  passing  along  the  street,  when  his  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  a  stone  jug,  which  he  observed  beside  an  awn- 
ing-post. He  stopped,  looked  a  moment  at  the  vessel,  and  then  at  the 
pavers  who  were  working  in  the  street,  and  to  whom  the  jug  evi- 
dently belonged.  Mr.  Tumbler  then  reflected  a  moment,  turned  about 
to  satisfy  himself  that  no  one  observed  him,  picked  up  the  jug,  shook 
it,  reconnoitred  again,  hesitated  an  instant,  and  placing  it  under  his  coat, 
leisurely  walked  on.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  his  success,  the 
jug  was  missed.  He  was  seen,  suspected,  pursued,  caught,  and 
taken  by  the  collar  before  his  honor  the  mayor.  That  dispenser  of 
justice  was  induced  to  believe  that  he  was  an  old  offender;  and 
accordingly  ordered  his  pockets  to  be  examined.  But  however  Mr. 
Tumbler  might  have  erred,  in  regard  to  the  abstraction  of  the  jug, 
he  was  nevertheless  innocent  of  other  crimes  of  the  kind ;  and 
nothing  rewarded  the  search,  save  an  onion,  and  the  fragment  of  a 
Bologrna  sausage.  He  was,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  affair 
on  hand,  imprisoned  in  the  city  gaol  for  the  space  of  thirty  days ; 
which  confinement,  we  have  been  informed,  he  bore  with  the  resig- 
nation of  a  Christian,  and  the  fortitude  of  a  hero.  At  length  he 
was  released  ;  but  he  came  out  an  altered  man.  His  spirits  had  been 
broken  down  by  the  disgrace  he  had  suffered,  and  he  now  plunged 
deeper  than  ever  into  dissipation,  seeking  in  its  excitement  to  drive 
away  the  memory  of  the  past.  Happy,  indeed,  would  it  have  been, 
had  his  sensibilities  been  less  refined ;  but,  like  the  flower  which 
shrinks  from  the  touch,  he  avoided  all  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men, 
wrapping  himself  up  in  the  gloom  of  his  own  thoughts,  neglecting 
his  jews-harp,  neglecting  himself,  and  neglected  by  the  world. 

Not  a  great  while  after  our  hero's  release  from  incarceration,  he 
might  have  been  observed  strolling  leisurely  along  the  wharf,  with 
the  manner  of  one  who  has  no  definite  object  of  pursuit,  and  who  is 
willing  to  amuse  himself  with  whatever  the  time  and  place  might 
present.  As  his  eye  rolled  onward,  he  espied  a  cask,  upon  the  head 
of  which  was  written,  in  large  black  letters,  the  word  '  Cogniac* 
But  he  little  thought  that  fatal  word  was  to  him  what  the  hand- 
writing upon  the  wall  had  been  to  the  mighty  Belshazzar.  He  little 
thought  that  the  simple  word  '  Cogniac'  was  applied  to  him,  at  that 
moment,  in  as  tenible  a  warning  as  was  the  '  Mene,  mene,  tekel, 
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iro-.v  :.  arc:?  ^unic-t  ro.M  .:s  ^ci^'iii-t.  iid  tinTT.i-nccii  lomicr  l  *!Uie 
II  'lie  ■»:"  tie  -^cri.vos.  ,'ozii;\r  'VPi-'tie  ivpr't.i*  vmie.  ;9  i'  itrrEcrets  Iv 
'Ome  ntcTPi'tiri'r  'i-ieiT  >n  he  ippi^sue  Tniirr.  \  'len  De  "^errora- 
.u»n  VPS  omr^iete.  le  -pnirnt'ti  he  nstrument  o  iis  ;"»r»cK.er.  ;na 
■Oi»K  III  luiiiciiinai  -iim-ov  »r"  Le  irnmises.  Spe2^2•■^*at  le  vra  .:ot 
•vatrneti    tv   jiiv   me,  le   >roiiiJi*i^ti    lii-    t-i    »t    i  ^m  'ur-e — 'nanuiac' 

■urr*ti    »xnrns>i\*     \*t     1:1:1     ■  .I'-.i!"!!.-. 'ro:n    >f-np2th     -is    'psr.      ca 

iisertin-r  t  n  lif  ii»i'-.  !:';'.f:i  .:>  r.  '■•tti  o  he  »tfcc-r  -xtrrrnirv  »i 
hf  iirjiiiu'tur.  ^..iu:i  irorniiit-.i  .n^m  Le  iDrer  "inrt  ii  "te  ^TsnnenE, 
■.riii  r:  li:s  n;;i::'i-r  '.-;r;:r.e;'.i  .*:i  'Ximnri'T  ■  t.e  ■•ontcnta  •!  'tie  -  qsk. 
■"  >r  lie  'n;<r'.»  •:  -i;  io:!r.  ii"*  cmairii^fi  n  -ne  irtdicion.  :oL  -Tor. 
-tuTiip.:  I  Imi'.  ii  en,^riiiif  ■;ir!i»*iiv  ii"  i  msser-»iv-vT^a  ■■xclTc^a 
IV  TiS  ii)ne:ii'niiio  ;i:ii  ,'OinT  id  ,-i  |:c»  ssk.  il*  vrs  ^urTrrx'jeii  o 
ina  L  .n:iii.  is  Xvi  innu'rir.  iaic't'iv  '^;e  -crr.ii::rer  -ijook  iim  or  -.. 
-noment.  la  .t'  o  iwrken  urn  i!:ii  vtien  le  Tiaxi-o  113  ^ttlsp.  »T;r 
lero  iirauieii  d  -he  ^nMiii;!.  .l^tonlsllt*ll  liai  he  ■'ail  liu  lot  :-ou3e 
lira,  lie  iran'^or  'Ei«.»nf'ii  inwn  o  *XGinine  iia  eaturrs.  Hiev 
vnrp  ix.ca  .iin  'r.-i.  i'*  ■••^  11:^  :'.'t:  j  :  vr.s  cuij  ls  narme. 
'ie  c'it  or  i:-*  v..^t;«  ■  =  :  :  .^,1.1  ,--sr-j  .?■  •-'•rT.  '^  •  naKc  t.***  it  i 
iovi»i  iniTjt*.  '.:•■  "trii  -r.»;:;  vns  •\i:i.,'Tii2!M-M.  'Ir.  '^  iiCLfier  laa 
rnrit*  o  L  JUKI  n"  mrt*  i-ir::s  ■.  vjt^*  vr.:::!  .e  »:te!i  ~aia  if 
oni^eii  c»  "isit  .  -nice  he  jnntE  le  vas  11  he  iLiiJit  »i  znLaLcc^ 
lero   voro  jeiierniiv  -.iiv    h^iir    'm:    »'ire. 

^.ms  lieti.  ri  he  M^^r.*^  \\  ::"p.  .hvti  ~''.f.7n?s  T  imwer,  ..  r..  ?. 
nan  vn/trn  utuzc  laa  ti-i.-V'-'i  -.in  r.rir'«'  -xci'M'-r!'.  iriailtiEs.  ^ric:i 
voro,  luwcvr-r.  -il  »f : "»';:. -.i  ■••  •  it*  •;^:  -'js  .I.^l  irif.fi:i.:ii:err.L»^e  im- 
lejiMtv.  '  :tii.'r 'n«.»rp  avi»rT;i''.-*  :tT:in^<?:.r.c-"?.  ;i*  ciL^rt  lavo  iro%-CHi 
m  »rria.merit  o  tK'iL'tv.  A-'.^iuieii.  'Ti  :ii  M-t.*::>ii -n^.  'V  tie  Tsuecrt- 
ue  ii  iw  -nf*<-:e*  roiitpfi  vuh  .»n»:ia  miiitereiiLi'.  i  vy.  oiuiixnejy  : 
I  -iiunei't  II  esr  Lii.i  uiicuie  '.t  -"vr""  nnn-  low  m  ve  -icm^t^o 
IB  -miui  »ui>r  he»»e  ■!iiLi::vie?,  :iia  (-iir  o  ii=!iTi(:u»n  '^irtiuiuon 
vittieriwi  >«ii'!ith  he  lerFtMatinTi  v;iu:i  iite!i(ie<i  11m  liTousrn  iiip. 
mu  vriitri.  ve  iriii-ji  o  -hv.  liti  ifir  ease  virn  u*  leaib  or  hti 
laper?.  n  k»iu':iil:  H5  ie!ni=**.  neie-v  •piniuiie'i.  viih  nie!  hp^tiv 
A.    oaier  a-.-s    tiii :•.•.»   u-iu    itv»ti   hi-    viiai"    h;-    ntimins;. 


lew  .wi':i   4   c'ji      ■  .-    •■•".n    o':*r'.'?ncc    r:r:;« 
"hfr   .'jarv   vrvi::!.    ..    ■    :.    :?    t:t'.i::--ti    .ear?. 
")^i»   "1     :»    Oh;.    :  ••    •.-  :.  .-■yr.-'L    o'xo    r.ai    iTiiP. 
C  ■>:;»: '   •f.,    ii.: •■"!:;■  t«' .7 ■.«■:      rvTrJ    ■:      fBlf. 
>i'o  'Cp.-ai  •   ::.     ^l       r,  ■.  ;■:    ■;    .:.« .  :ir«. 

_Huw -vra    nt;-jrv    :    .:.-•>*»:*;  i  jreer? ; 
iliSfcwait  •  *e  .lakHM  wr.r.  .itfioefiei  .iainc. 
Ana  IJu  'tM  -orcorei}  raea,   tw  TiMiiuiitiii   a*  .cvum: 
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Memoirs   op  the  Life  op  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.    By  J.  G.  Lockhart.   Part 
Second,    pp.  198.    Philadelphia:  Carey,  Lea  and  Blanchard. 

In  a  notice  of  the  first  part  of  these  Memoirs,  we  expressed  an  intention  of  renew- 
ing our  broken  intercourse  with  them,  as  they  should  appear,  at  intervals.  The  pub- 
lication of  two  additional  parts  gives  us  ample  scope  for  selection  ;  and  indeed  this  is 
all  that  a  reviewer,  not  inclined  to  iterate,  or  '  bestow  his  tediousness'  upon  the  reader, 
will  be  disposed  to  do.  The  pages  before  us  are  crowded  with  incidents,  and  with 
characteristic  sketches  of  the  personal  and  literary  e very-day  life  of  their  subject; 
and  these,  in  themselves  abundantly  attractive,  are  rendered  still  more  so,  as  we  haTe 
already  elsewhere  remarked,  by  the  pleasant  style  of  the  biographer,  who  will  win 
enduring  fame  by  this  contribution  to  a  literature  which  he  had  before  not  a  little 
enriched. 

Before  entering  upon  our  extracts,  we  cannot  avoid  remarking,  that  throughout  the 
minuter  history  of  the  illustrious  poet  and  novelist  here  presented,  we  are  enabled  to 
see  the  great  secret  of  a  literary  career,  unparalleled  since  the  ei*a  of  Shakspeare, 
if  he  who  wrote  for  all  mankind  may  be  said  to  have  had,  or  to  have,  an  era.     He 
stands  forth,  in  these  volumes,  a  shining  example  to  all  authors  who  would  win  a 
permanent  hold  upon  the  public  regard.     He  studied  humanity,  and  the  works  of 
nature.     He  did  not  content  himself  with  portraying  the  invisible  and  non-existent, 
and  with  conceiving  scenes  and  personages  which  have  no  counterparts  in  nature  or 
in  common  life.     He  held  rapt  intercourse  with  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  vales  of 
Scotland;  and  be  sought  the  teachings  of  those  natural  instructors,  the  green  fields. 
His  ear  was  ever  open  to  the  *  silent  voice  of  Nature,  speaking  in  forms  and  colors.' 
The  humblest  peasant  was  a  picture,  and  his  qualities  a  study;  and  the  lightest  shade 
of  character,  in  high  or  low,  was  not  beneath  his  scrutiny.     To  this  careful  percep- 
tion of  nature,  in  all  its  forms  and  phases,  he  added  a  course  of  reading  more  variouf 
and  extended,  we  cannot  doubt,  than  any  contemporary  on  the  globe.     But,  unlike 
the  many  who  lard  their  lean  books  with  the  fat  of  other  authors,  he  read  only  to 
digest,  and  to  Jkse  his  mind ;  hence,  his  resources  were  never  exhausted,  even  when 
he  was  a  gray  soldier  in  the  literary  field,  wherein  he  had  borne  arms  so  nobly  and 
BO  long.     How  nmnerous  the  chaotic  fictions,  how   many  the  trampery  novels, 
how  large  the  amount  of  still-bom  poetry,  now  sunk  into  waste  paper  and  oblivion, 
which  might  have  been  saved  to  the  work),  had  their  producers  but  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  author  of  Waverley  1    How  much  worse  than  useless  labor  might  have 
been  saved  to  the  thousands  who,  unable  to  inform  have  striven  to  please,  and  have 
borne  their  ponderous  loads  into  the  literary  mart,  and  expanded  them  on  the  stalls  of 
their  hrpless  publishers !     We  cannot  but  hope  that,  primarily,  the  publication  of 
theac  Memoirs  will  be  widely  beneficial  to  novelists  and  poeta,  and  leeoDdarily,  to 
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liiti  iiiuiiii^  |iiibiio  :  ihui  ility  will  iinprtive  ilie  tattle  of  (hose  authors  whoare content 
tu  iiiiiult;c  1)1  :^u|iuiiii:taliiit<»  uiuikIv  ;  lo  iiiiiuse  ihtr  iinui^i nation,  and  convey  infection 
lo  low^  ;>tv.k  ilatiiM:l»,  v\  iihoui  :>(iU'«i'y  ii)«{  (ht  judgineiii.  or  luuchini;  the  Iieart.  So  mote 
it  in. ' 

Wc  •^aiiiitLuce  our  cxintcts  wiih  a  biivi' liisiorv  of  thtr  Lav  of  ihc  Lixst  Minstrel,  a 
[Mjviii  '  Vk  hioh  hu6  iii>w  kept  I  la  i>luce  tor  iictiily  u  ih:id  ot*  a  century  :' 

"  It  IS  viiiKiu^  III  irttct'  ihc  ?<uiall  ht*iiinniiij;A  and  gradual  lievelopment  of  hia  design. 
The  iovcly  L.'ouiiicaB  oi  Ualkciih  (ichih  h  wild  rude  legend  ol  lioruer  diablerie,  and 
!»pb>itkVi:i>  a»kb  iiiiii  lo  luukt.  i(  The  ^ubjeiM  111  a  bailau.  Ht  hau  been  alre-ocy  lMt>orin^ 
111  i\\M  I  luiiiluiiuM  ut  ih<;'<)uaini  liii^iiei'  iiscrilitsd  to  m  nncicnt  seer  nna  lard  i>t  'he 
bbuiciliiiuu  I,  LuiU  ^K;ihu}»a  i4ititpi«-lt:o  Ills  ovin  sKiquti.  .iiunuins;  The  whoie  to  he  inciuded 
in  the  iliiui  \t.Muiiic  ui  rile  MiiiMrt-l>v.  lU-  :l^^tilLs  :o  L;iuy  Laikeuh'i*  request,  and 
I'MkU  touui  lot  <«uiiic  [icvs  \iirivi)  III  (iu-n«.'ti  ;iiiu  (lyine,  wiMcii  im^nt  be  auopi  eu  wit  hum 
iui^iopikcL>  Hi  .i  •lo^iii^  ^iriiiii  'or  n«  ^uiiii  <.uikc('.uii.  ^»ir  Juhn  Stoiidart's  caauai 
lecttauoit,  L  \%rAi  v>r  '.\>o  >t,iOie,  >>i  ^*^Lort«ii;e  s  uijpuoii8(ieu  Ciihsiabei.  iiaa  tixea  itie 
iuuaic  «•!  .ii.iL  -look  ira^iiicJii  ii  -lia  :iii:nKMy  ;  .iiiu  :i  ^H:curs  lo  iiiu).  mat  :>y  Tnrowin^ 
tile  .-^ioiy  vi  Uiiptii  Htiiitt:!  (iio  ««oiii«;wiiai  ui  :i  Miiiiiar  uaiicnce,  ne  iiiijiiht  proouce  eoch 
all  «ciu'  .'1  'nc  later  iiictnc'iii  ruUKuire,  .i>  would  ?rrve  'o  connect  :ii8  '.'•^nc-iUMon  of  rhe 
Ltiiiii.L.\i  >ir  (Yi^iiriiu  wii'i  .iid  .iiMiNiii.>ii!»  ui  :p.e  uniniuci  '  uputar  ^aiiau  n  .ne  Grey 
BroLiUj  uiu  F.Vf  !•!  St.  John.  V  -tiij^ic  M'tne  ui  lei-iJai  :t«t:\:'.v  n  rne  hnii  r>t  HranK- 
Boiiic,  JilbiuiiHAi  ■.>y  >uiii<:  [>r«iuka>  ui  ■(  (luijue^ct'ipi  ;iooiin,  wqi»  pruiinblv  ad  thai  t.e  rcn- 
letii^laicu  ;  :'Ui  iiiA  iicciueiiidi  .  onijiiciiiciii  'ii  he  juidst  oi  -i  \oiUii:eer 'suip  unvc  i.im 
leisuic  :o  iitcuitiiie  ii>d  ihtinc  to  .iic  sounu  i-l  'he  (>Ujiie  :  inu  suudctily  'Here  llasoes  en 
hint  '.he  ^ieii  oi  i  Atciioiniji  ma  MUipieoiiiiiiie,  ?o  btf  to  LUibrace  n  vivid  i  8nuran:B  e>t  mat 
Old  Bolder  !iie  iii  wiir  ruid  luiiiuit,  .niu  all  ■.arnui^t  caMHons.  wiin  wnich  i»  reaiearrbea 
oji  uui '  MiiiaUeisy  hau  by  iiei:r«.v«  leu  Iiih  tiji»iiiiiu(:un,  utim  irverv  rne  nnnuifi«c  itraiure 
hau  btcii  idkeii  .roiiic  uiiii  '•rdii7.eo  wiiii  nijioni^cioui}  l:llcn^^'nelfc  li  ^viiipaihv  :  so  i.iat 
he  had  \voji  :ji  ■  1i1i3k.iI  h  :'»f  }«i»i  '»■•}■.  "■■r  .»i.ri«!.  .  arulv  ■».■*•»  ivniuitie  or  lamniar  raan 
me  .MK'KviU.  I.rsiw..it:  ii  <  '*4ti.'>ii:iiii  :.l^;cm^  :  ^:ii  .:e  Aunui  i.o  '^tu  j  uiviite  t[ie  poem 
.piio  k  iiiii'.'a,  .i.ii  iriix  •  a\.>\  1  litiii  •  'lut :  J  i  A|. I'lirK-ifv  "1  iL*  .ivifon.  Htcer  Tae 
idoiiiui*  i«  Sptiiaci  ■:!  -:ei'i'i.ry  '.ioti.ii.  Me  iimsh.^  i  ir  ;t  iiuniLiit — -mu  tue  iiappirst 
.»/<•«.  c^i-uit  1 1  '.Si:  irtiiic- -vuf  li  ■  1  ri  ( iLfiinrcBiiui.  ■  Uf '^-ii.\e  '  null  vtf  r  ccL:rp.*u  t )  anyf^uvt -^ 
.-.!«.  ^lai  UOiUt;!  uij^iil  nave  riivicu- -  i:)L'  .retil:uii  1 1  '^e  mcieiir  .;arner.  .;:ari»  tii  i:fe. 
\\y  ^M'.-ti  Nie^B  •.iik  dc  Lay  "i  '.ae  Lust  Muibirtri  :.wvf  •ui  .1  '.te  MinairL'isy  cl  'tie 
ScotLiili  l^iuei. 

"  'V.  ^vuid    iioic  •■!  'irt    eiiciioub  'Miiciiiiier^r.     i[  'v»!»  i,i  iNjwniii  Mui  Tie  «.Vuntrs» cc 

LiniKi.iii    «:i|Ui»tew.  11  .  Hiitiu    -ii  •  iilpiti  i  (ori'tT      VVv    ■itiiiii  I  i!Mic     I  \«warK  I  t-«eiy 

^lJJ•l•l•«« .  ihi  Mat.     iiu  i-<  I  *t^  '  iiiccu  :  M.i'Jueij  'm  rim      ;*     t'H&iinri:.     VfiwarK    .'SU  i  ^t*n 

lie     •>i>i-«.ii  ,  ..o.ui'.iir  1 1  '  le     i>i    .>.ici<t>4  I  i  ' -ni'i'i- iiei*.   miu     e  ficconiinsiv  (ttiaoowa 

Ui  ills  I  (vii  itauiiiui  I'iciiu  i.i  •  ie  I  ciMjii  «  j   '  er  t  iru  s  aiii.'L'S'in*>t«,  :  le  <  is(      ;  *:ie  eTtCi- 

:.««*  h>o».A  \i  *  Hit  .r«i4i  i.ouci«T    :iiiiK-ii  t  le  ittujeu  I  initiii'     i   ''o^vniM,  .  idiKiucuu   rer- 

■  jtiiiV   'ij  iiie     liiKii&iiiy  <i  '  s  ciri.te  i!i  I  v>n>eqtienfe  <.-i  :.i«  ifevoiicn  i  >  ;ne  pjetrv  i^;    ri 

">>•{.*•(  dtjc  .  t  MBii-inii  ii^eu  iiiiiKtirvi,     'le  •  1st  i-i  :iii  t  le  rice.    '-eeiiiiiv  siieifcr  at  l^iii 

i;:AMj  oi   Nei«aiii|     ic.a^s  t^jie.i  rinii>  -iii  i-^^iien.  ul  *i  '  le  -liitii  i  j^t^e  <-4  -'^tiM^ari -— f.a 

'Hu  L^eoiueu  i-iiCotur,   /iit^     ua.  nii,  ci  ct  Ai.'/jt/»r-j/ih:r,  ..iiiuii^  ue  i-'^i  *— ^wisd  tiicir 

'  1-1  ^  rititf  UI  pi>«ri.    II  iietiuir  »  l  'nuiiii 
iilHu  M  aiii  V  ar  AiUuiUUijiu  ■  iI:U4nIV  t  iiutl.'  '* 

The  :'iui'us,  "I  Scua,  ' 'oiu  .:ie  ^j\ci-m  ijiiiunaci  i.iis   .-ceui    a«i«  .tiTliy.     The 

I  **t  .  •>••  '.  I."  '.  ■• '  .  I  t?  1  (  t   *^<i->  u  '!*•_:■>;;■  ■.■!.'«•  I  I  •■:'tn.  T"'.*  '■•firs:  ■  "if  '"!H  m  sa  (••iuii 

-  vii  ■«?.<.  i<,   '.i-i  t  r.i.  1  »;■.  .\fi  ■   I    ■  .  'V  I     i)<i>-t^<»iiin  1. 1  ■  T'-H) ;  .  t    .  ""H.  ;'.to  ?i:i»r*.  •.rju  oi" 

.L«Ov '.  #y.»  >.    ■.!■.•. ti..  «■,    .».;!;     .       .:,".      i  i;u      j.r.on  :.  i  '  .\ij.  ..j:  ..  .■  xu'  i;  :  VJ  :   •;'. 

?0-",     "iO:       .■■;.•..  vv-  -  s  1-3  I  -  J.'.  ■,:    i  i -..i.-hi  > .ti- ?  ?.r-:- a:r:  — rvni   -.cx(!»  i«ritir 

.  1';.;  .   111,...  1,      •      .•       I'j       IV  iiri      c:^^'i      J  ••en      i      JT;^^:  :':      "■'l!.  .'Wi;     v     " 'iV 

^lHA/j  .  :  .^10.     .w;        ."«<,      "'i*«J.         l  iLTiefjniii  I  nr.-ys^iir:  .i  J  )»IU  l  4JwftCap  nijpcaj«« 

1^^"-^  :  'I*  "  ■Jo*u«.h  u  I  :  I  3,    fu'fv  I  Jr  r  i'  :.'•}*;.  .  l.L'Hi  ■-*  itiest  ii  lu  amn  ;*.r'i?  ir.  li-o 

<..fi....i<  t  .i;.^;.*  4. .  r  o  I  /v^cui  *o'*.s.        *^'-i.  ;  -an*" ;  -nv  i.  ur  •  •out»Miu  '^'ifHrrt  tiiu 

■•St..  .  .-*i.w»io  ..     r       lis  4  /o.i'.rj       ij  '  V     ■-  .•If"'— 3%  « 'Mr?  a  ciw,  '.■•i»»rn  t.»i  .-^'ifimfi- 

.-4.U  I.  1  ..i  .  ...'  i/Li  •..   '■Nil',  ■  •  •'  ii'«.ii       a  *.■  tiKiMuni'.a!  I    :rcwiui:i!0izd  wwn  }.  "rfuieu.      i  n 

'.  i«! .:  *>iu.  y  o.  rr.kusU  t'xu}       •'•^'-L.tJci  I'la  I  •ei  I-  luauiu  '.  id  ujinujiu  :''.!  f.e  i.jy  wi  ^t.u 

aiki  OS  hia  cituriUjj  ««u*v<«ty  u^tuu  uuiumrw^a  t* usraiy  ^r'.rjecw—  ••ituttoin^  <i;a 
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of  the  Britisli  poets,  Ancient  English  Chronicles,  Dryden,  commencement  of  Wa?er- 
Ie7,etc.,  —  wt  find  the  following  account  of  his  personal  habits  of  industry : 

"He  rose  b^  five  o'clock,  lit  his  own  fire,  when  the  season  required  one,  and  shaved 
and  dressed  with  great  deliberation  —  for  he  was  a  very  martinet  as  to  all  but  the  mere 
coxcomberies  of  the  toilet,  not  abhorring  effeminate  dandyism  itself  so  cordially  as  the 
slightest  approach  to  personal  slovenliness,  or  even  those  '  bed-gown  and  slipper  tricks,' 
as  he  called  them,  in  which  literary  men  are  so  apt  to  indulge.  Arrayed  in  his  shooting- 
jacket,  or  whatever  dress  he  meant  to  use  till  dinner  time,  he  was  seated  at  his  desk  by 
six  o'clock,  all  his  papers  arranged  before  him  in  the  most  accurate  order,  and  his  books 
of  reference  marshalled  around  him  on  the  floor,  while  at  least  one  favorite  dog  lay 
watching  his  eye,  just  beyond  the  line  of  circumvallation.  Thus,  by  the  lime  the  family 
assembled  for  breakfast  between  nine  and  ten,  he  had  done  enough  (in  his  own  lan- 
guage) '  to  break  Uu  neck  qf  the  day's  ttorkJ  After  breakfast,  a  couple  of  hours  more 
were  given  to  his  solitary  tasks,  and  by  noon  he  was,  as  he  usea  to  say,  *  his  own  man.' 
When  the  weather  was  bad,  he  would  labor  incessantly  all  the  mornine;  but  the  gene- 
ral rule  was  to  be  out  and  on  horseback  by  one  o'clock  at  the  latest;  while^  if  any  more 
distant  excursion  had  been  proposed  over  night,  he  was  ready  to  start  on  it  by  ten;  his 
occasional  rainy  days  of  unintermitted  study  forming,  as  he  said,  a  fund  in  his  favor,  out 
of  which  he  was  entitled  to  draw  for  accommodation  whenever  the  sun  shone  with 
special  brightness. 

"It  was  another  rule,  that  every  letter  he  received  should  be  answered  that  same  day. 
Nothing  else  could  have  enabled  him  to  keep  abreast  with  the  flood  of  communications 
that  in  the  sequel  put  his  good  nature  to  the  severest  test ;  but  already  the  demands  on 
him  in  this  way  also  were  numerous  ;  and  he  included  attention  to  them  among  the  ne- 
cessary business  which  must  be  despatched  before  he  had  a  right  to  close  his  writing- 
box,  or,  as  he  phrased  it,  '  to  say  out  damned  sj^ot^  and  be  a  gentleman.'  In  turninjj^ 
over  his  enormous  mass  of  correspondence,  I  have  almost  invariably  found  some  indi- 
cation that,  when  a  letter  had  remained  more  than  a  day  or  two  unanswered,  it  had  been 
so  because  he  found  occasion  for  inquiry  or  deliberate  consideration." 

In  illustration  of  the  correctness  of  the  remarks  which  introduce  these  extracts,  we 
give  the  following  passage  from  a  letter  of  an  early  friend  of  Scott  to  his  biographer. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  it  is  kindred  with  numerous  others  which  might  be 
selected  : 

"One  of  our  earliest  expeditions  was  to  visit  the  wild  scenery  of  the  mountainous  tract 
above  Moffat,  including  the  cascade  of  the  '  Gray  Mare's  Tail,'  and  the  dork  tarn  callkl 
*  Loch  Skene.'  In  our  ascent  to  the  lake,  we  got  completely  bewildered  in  the  thick 
fog  which  generally  envelopes  the  rugged  features  of  that  lonely  reeion;  and,  as  we 
were  groping  through  the  maze  of  bogs,  the  ground  gave  way,  and  oown  went  horse 
and  horsemen  pell-mell  into  a  slough  of  peaty  mud  and  black  water,  out  of  which,  en- 
tangled as  we  were  with  our  plaids  and  floundering  na^s,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  set 
extricated.  Indeed,  unless  we  had  prudently  left  our  gallant  steeds  at  a  farm-house  be- 
low, and  borrowed  hill  ponies  for  the  occasion,  the  result  might  have  been  worse  than 
lauehable.  As  it  was,  we  rose  like  the  spirits  of  the  bog,  covered  cap-^-pie  with  shme, 
to  tree  themselves  from  which,  our  wily  ponies  took  to  rolling  about  on  the  heather, 
and  we  had  nothing  for  it  but  following  their  example.  At  length,  as  we  approached 
the  gloomy  loch,  aliuge  eagle  heaved  himself  from  the  margin  and  rose  right  over  us, 
screaming  his  scorn  of  the  intruders;  and  altogether  it  would  be  impossible  to  picture 
any  thing  more  desolately  savage  than  the  scene  which  opened,  as  if  raised  bv  enchant- 
ment on  purpose  to  gratify  the  poet's  eye ;  thick  folds  of  fog  rolling  incessantly  over  the 
face  of  the  inky  waters,  but  rent  asunder  now  in  one  direction,  and  then  in  another — 
so  as  to  afford  us  a  glimpse  of  some  projecting  rock  or  naked  point  of  land,  or  island, 
bearine  a  few  scraggy  stumps  of  pine— and  then  closing  again  in  universal  darkness 
upon  the  cheerless  waste.  Much  of  the  scenery  of  Old  MortaUty  was  drawn  from  that 
day's  ride. 

"  It  was  also  in  the  course  of  this  excursion  that  we  encountered  that  amusing  per- 
oonofle  introduced  into  Guy  Mannering  as  'Tod  Gabbie,'  thoueh  the  appellation  by 
which  he  was  known  in  the  neighborhMxl  was  '  Tod  Willie.'  ae  was  one  of  these  iti- 
nerants who  gain  a  subsistence  among  the  moorland  farmers  by  relieving  them  of 
foxes,  pole-catS)  and  the  like  depredators  —  a  half-witted,  stuttering,  and  most  original 
creature." 

The  subjoined  extract  will  serve  to  show  the  great  humility  with  which  Scott  bore 
his  literary  honors,  at  a  time  when  he  was  beleaguered  by  the  importunities  of 
fashionable  admirers.  His  bearing,  says  Mr.  Lockhart,  when  first  exposed  to  such 
influences,  was  exactly  what  it  was  to  the  end.  The  Border  Minstrel  is  writing 
firom  London,  whither  he  had  proceeded  upon  business  connsetad  with  on  important 
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across  the  hills  from  Ashestiel  to  iVewark  one  day  in  his  declining  years:  'Ob,  man, 
I  had  many  a  grand  gallop  among  these  braes  when  I  was  thinking  of  Marmion,  but  a 
trotting  canny  pony  must  serve  me  now.'  His  friend,  Mr.  Skene,  however,  informs  me, 
that  many  of  the  more  energetic  descriptions,  and  particularly  that  of  the  battle  of 
Flodden,  were  struck  out  while  he  was  in  quarters  agam  with  his  cavalry,  in  the  autumn 
of  1807.  'In  the  intervals  of  driUinz,'  he  says,  'Scott  used  to  delight  in  walking  his 
powerful  black  steed  up  and  down  ov  himself  upon  the  Portobello  sands,  within  the 
beating  of  the  surge ;  and  now  and  then  you  would  see  him  plunge  in  his  spurs  and  go 
off  as  if  at  the  charge,  with  the  spray  dashing  about  him.'  As  we  rgde  back  to  Mut- 
selburgh,  he  often  came  and  placed  himself  beside  me  to  repeat  the  verses  that  he  had 
been  composing  during  these  pauses  of  our  exercise." 

We  should  be  glad  to  follow  the  biographer  through  his  account  of  the  production 
of  'Marmion,'  and  to  present  some  of  the  numerous  criticisms  which  were  received 
from  the  various  personal  friends  of  the  author.  Our  space,  however,  will  not  per- 
mit. The  popularity  of  the  poem  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  more  than 
fifly  thousand  copies  of  the  work  were  subsequently  sold  in  Qreat  Britain  alone. 

Scott's  personal  appearance,  at  this  period,  is  thus  described  by  Miss  Seward : 

"  'On  Friday  last,'  she  says,  '  the  poetically  great  Walter  Scott  came  '  like  a  sunbeam 
to  my  dwelling.'  This  proudest  boast  of  the  Caledonian  muse  is  tall,  and  rathef  robust 
than  slender,  but  lame  m  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  Hayley,  and  in  a  greater  measure. 
Neither  the  contour  of  his  face,  nor  yet  his  features,  are  elegant ;  his  complexion 
healthy,  and  somewhat  fair,  without  bloom.  We  find  the  singularity  of  brown  hair 
and  eye-lashes,  with  tlaxen  eyebrows,  and  a  countenance  open,  ingenuous,  and  benevo- 
lent. When  seriotisly  conversing,  or  earnestly  attentive,  though  nis  eyes  are  rather  oi 
a  lightish  gray,  deep  thought  is  on  their  lids;  he  contracts  his  brow,  and  the  rays  of 
genius  gleam  aslant  from  the  orbs  beneath  them.  An  upper  lip  too  long  prevents  bis 
mouth  from  beins[  decidedly  handsome;  but  the  sweetest  emanations  of  temper  and 
heart  play  about  it,  when  he  talks  cheerfully,  or  smiles;  and  in  company,  he  is  much 
oftener  gay  than  contemplative.  His  conversation  —  an  overflowing  fountain  (rf*  bril- 
liant wit,  apposite  allusion,  and  playful  archness  —  while  on  serious  themes  it  is  nervous 
and  eloquent ;  the  accent  decidedly  Scotch,  yet  by  no  means  broad.  On  the  whole,  no 
expectation  is  disappointed  which  nis  poetry  must  excite  in  aU  who  feel  the  power  and 
graces  of  human  inspiration." 

We  pass  the  details  of  his  extraordinary  literary  labors  and  succes^s,  to  present 
two  or  three  extracts,  which  serve  to  show  us  the  vuin.  A  friend  of  the  biograpber*s 
thus  compares  Scott  and  Jeflfrey,  whom  he  met  at  a  dinner-party  in  Eldinburgh : 

"'There  were,'  he  says,  '  only  a  few  people  besides  the  two  lions  — and  assuredly  I 
have  seldom  passed  a  more  agreeable  day.  A  thousand  snbjects  of  Uterature,  antiqui- 
ties, and  manners  were  slarted^;  and  much  was  I  struck,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  by 
the  extent,  correctness,  discrimination,  and  accuracy  of  Jeffrey's  information ;  equally 
so  with  his  taste,  acuteness,  and  wit  in  dissecting  every  book,  author,  and  story  that 
came  in  our  way.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  variety  of  his  knowledge,  but  the  easy 
rapidity  of  his  manner  of  producing  it.  He  was  then  in  his  meridian.  Scott  deliehted 
to  draw  him  out,  delifrhted  also  to  talk  himself^  and  displayed,  I  think,  even  a  larjB^ 
range  of  anecdote  and  illustration ;  remembering  every  thing,  whether  true  or  false,  that 
was  characteristic  or  impressive;  every  thin^  mat  was  gooA^  or  lovely,  or  lively.  It 
struck  me  that  there  was  this  great  dinerence  :  Jeffrey,  for  the  most  part,  entertainejd 
us,  when  books  were  under  discussion,  with  the  detection  of  faults,  blunders,  absurdi- 
ties, or  plagiarisms.  Scott  took  up  the  matter  where  he  left  it,  recalled  some  com^n- 
sating  beauty  or  excellence  for  which  no  credit  bad  been  allowed,  and  by  the  recitation, 
perhaps,  of  one  fine  stanza,  set  the  poor  victim  on  his  legs  again." 

Here  is  a  picture  of  his  fine  feeling  of  domestic  attachment : 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morritt  reached  Edinburgh  soon  after  this  letter  was  written.  Scott 
showed  them  the  lions  of  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  exactly  as  if  he  had  nothing  else  to 
attend  to  but  their  gratification ;  and  Mr.  Morritt  recollects  with  particular  pleasure  one 
long  day  spent  in  rambling  along  the  Esk  by  Roshn  and  Hawthornden, 

*  Where  Johnson  Mt  in  Drummond'a  •ocial  •hade,' 
down  to  the  old  haunts  of  Lasswade." 

" '  When  we  approached  that  village,'  says  the  memorandum  with  which  Mr.  Mor- 
ritt favors  me,  '  Scott,  who  had  laid  hold  of  my  arm,  turned  along  the  road  in  a  direc- 
tion not  leading  to  the  place  where  the  carriage  was  to  meet  us.    After  walking  some 
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niinuitrs  iijwanid  L-idiMmirmi,  [  s;Ii;i;e^sr^J.i  i;iu[  \v*»  wt*rp  '>jsin2  the  !r«X'nery  nt"  tlie  Ksk, 
and,  I'etfitj*;**,  -iHU  I»;iik»':'ii  i'aiacc  v-.i  l^  ?•.•«.•.  '  ^  «  s.  -"hiu  he.  "  nnrl  I  hovi*  lypim  Pnniini 
vou  wiiere  tin-  i-  Mil*;  '.'iioiiifd  to  uv  t^nvn  —  'rjiy  <"  lai  Si:orch  i-oiiaae"  <-.Mie  uv  ine  rjsia 
i^ule.  -viiii  u  MiiHii  i:urtiii:  '  ^>ui.  Miou&rn  iioi  worm  .  M^Kinsr  "L  1  <'oiiiii  not  ;-asa  n.  1: 
vva^  our  rirsi  '•Miiiiry-iiousti  wneii  iitrwty  niarnt'U.  i:ia  iiianv  n  i:onTnvance  we  tad  to 
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*  SisTB  '  Viator!'  — But  a  little  while  ago,  we  published  in  these  pages  a  brief  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  a  gifted  and  diatinguished  female  contributor  to  the  poetical  depart- 
ment of  this  Magazine ;  and  it  now  becomes  our  painful  duty  to  record  the  recent 
demise  of  another  child  of  song,  with  whom  our  readers  have  not  unfrequently  held 
pleasant  communion.  We  gather  from  a  letter  before  us,  from  an  attentive  literary 
friend,  now  in  Massachusetts,  that  J.  Hutttington  Bright,  Esq.  died  recently  at  Man- 
chester, (Miss.,)  at  the  early  age  of  thirty -three.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Jonathait 
Bright,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  (Mass.)  Early  in  life  he  came  to  this  city,  where  he  resided 
until  the  death  of  his  parents,  when  he  removed  to  Albany,  and  subsequently  to  Nor- 
folk, (Va.,)  where  he  married.  Last  autumn  he  sailed  for  New-Orleans ;  and,  soon  after 
his  arrival,  was  induced  to  ascend  the  Mississippi,  to  take  part  in  an  important  mercan- 
tile interest  at  Manchester,  a  new  town,  hewn  but  recently  from  the  forest.  Here, 
undue  exposure  to  the  night  air  brought  on  the  fever  of  the  country ;  and  in  this  cheerless 
frontier  region,  away  from  his  kindred  and  friends,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  hours,  he 
yielded  up  his  gentle  spirit.  There  is  an  irrepressible  melancholy  in  the  thought,  that 
one  so  open  to  all  the  tender  influences  of  affection,  should  breathe  his  last  far  from  the 
endearments  of  home,  and  lay  his  bones  among  strangers.  Yet,  to  adopt  a  stanxa  of 
a  charming  fragment  written  by  him  for  the  Knickerbocker: 

*  Yet  ii  mutters  not  much,  when  the  bloom  is  fled. 

And  the  H|rkt  is  gone  from  the  lustrous  eye, 
And  the  sensitive  heart  is  cold  and  dead. 

Where  the  moulderincr  ashes  are  left  to  lie : 
It  matters  not  much,  if  the  soariof  mind. 

Like  the  flower's  perfume,  is  exhaled  to  heaven, 
That  its  earthly  shroud  should  be  ca«t  behind. 

To  decay,  wherever  a  place  is  given.* 

Mr.  Bright,  under  the  signature  of  'Viator,'  has  contributed  many  gems  of  pom 
feeling,  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  poetry,  to  the  fugitive  literature  of  the  day.  The 
'  Albany  Argus'  gave  to  the  world  many  of  his  choicest  effusions,  previous  to  his  appear- 
ance before  our  readers.  Of  his  later  eflforts,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  They  will 
recommend  themselves  to  every  affectionate  and  sympathetic  heart,  not  less  by  the 
graces  of  composition,  than  the  spirit  which  pervades  them.  When  the  depressing 
influences  which  have  so  seriously  aflccted  the  book-market  shall  cease  to  be  operative^ 
we  hope  to  see  a  volume  of  poetry  collated  from  the  literary  remains  of  Mr.  Bright  ; 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  be  well  received  by  the  public  at  large,  as  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  most  acceptable  to  his  numerous  friends  and  admirers. 

We  are  confident  that  Mr.  Bright  was  capable  of  even  higher  and  more  sustained 
flights  than  characterize  any  of  the  fine  productions  which  be  has  given  to  the  publia 
There  was  promise  of  varied  endowments,  too,  of  which  we  had  scarcely  deemed  him 
possessed.  Parts  of  the  '  Vision  of  Death,'  pubUshed  in  these  pages,  would  have  done 
no  discredit  to  our  best  poets.  The  reader  will  recall  its  wild,  Qerman-like  air,  from  the 
opening  stanzas : 

*  The  moon  rode  high  in  the  Autumn  sky, 

The  stars  waned  cold  and  dim, 
While  hoarsely  the  mighty  Oregon 

Pealed  bis  eternal  hymn ; 
And  the  pralrie-graaa  bent  its  seedy  heads 

Far  over  the  river's  brim. 
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*Aa  impulM  I  mifkt  not  defy, 

C«n8traiaed  my  fooutepi  there ; 
When  through  the  f  loom  a  red  eye  burned 

With  ^fixed  and  steady  flare. 
And  a  hugre  miMhapen  form  of  miat 
Loom'd  in  the  midnight  air.' 

*  •  •  •  * 

Upon  what  tender  filameiite  the  fabric  of  existence  hangs !  Death,  an  unseen  spectre^ 
walked  by  the  far- travelling  poet's  side;  and  when  he  deemed  the  journey  of  life  but 
just  begun,  '  Siste  Viator  t  rang  in  his  dying  ear.  Well  did  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
exclaim,  *Our  life  is  indeed  but  short,  a  very  dream ;  and  while  we  look  about,  eternity 
is  at  hand !' 

Mr.  Bright  has  left  an  amiable  and  accomplished  wife,  with  two  pledges  of  an  affec- 
tionate union.  May  the  blessing  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  be  theirs,  in  full  frui- 
tion !  —  and  may  consolation  in  bereavement  be  found  in  the  reflection,  that,  to  use  the 
beautiful  language  of  the  dear  departed, 

*  Thoof  h  bif  bowed  bead  be  with  Deatb'i  blonoma  decked, 
Warm  in  the  imile  of  Goo  hi*  cpirit  walki  erect.' 


THE    DEBUT    OP    MISS    HILORETH. 
*  And  amooth  fuceeta  be  itrew'd  before  thy  faeL'  —  Antomt  and  CLBorAnu. 

At  the  close  of  the  late  summer  season,  at  the  Park  Theatre,  a  young  lady  ih>m 
Massachusetts,  of  about  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  made  her  *  first  appearance  on  any 
Vtage,'  as  the  play-bills  phrase  it,  in  the  character  of  *  The  Wife  of  Mantua.' 

We  learn  from  authentic  sources,  that  tliis  was  by  no  means  the  ordinary  case  of  a 
Btage-struck-heroine,  gratifying  a  long-indulged  desire  to  dash  upon  the  boards,  with  the 
fond  anticipation  of  achieving  immortal  renowp  at  a  stroke.  Nor  was  it  necessity 
which  drove  the  dibutante  to  the  choice  of  a  profession,  in  which  every  department  is  so 
full  of  toil,  and  often  of  unrequited  labor  and  suffering.  Of  good  family,  and  having  an 
excellent  education,  she  was  early  smitten  with  the  love  of  poetry,  especially  that  of 
the  better  and  the  elder  bards ;  and  contracted  a  habit  of  reading  aloud,  which  developed, 
gradually,  the  talent  of  expressive  and  forcible  recitation,  to  a  degree  which  astonished 
and  deeply  interested  her  friends.  This  talent,  strengthened  with  her  increasing  know- 
ledge of  books  and  its  exercise,  led  her  to  think  of  the  histrionic  profession  as  one  con- 
genial with  her  feelings,  and  enabling  her  to  give  such  utterance  to  her  appreciations  of 
her  favorite  poets,  as  would  gratify  her  own  ambition,  and  that  of  her  friends  for  her. 
But  of  the  stage  she  knew  literally  nothing,  even  when  this  idea  found  a  place  in  her 
imagination.  She  had  seen  only  two  or  three  plays  performed,  and  had  gleaned  no 
lessons  in  the  art  from  any  fields  but  those  of  her  own  mind  and  fancy ;  and  from 
these,  we  are  happy  to  predict,  she  will  yet  reap  an  abundant  harvest  of  success  and 
fenown. 

Having  taken  some  lessons  in  'stage  business'  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
actresses  on  the  Paric  boards,  and  recited  some  passages,  as  a  specimen  of  her  powers, 
in  the  presence  of  the  manager,  she  was  permitted  a  trial,  and  chose  the  night  of  Mr. 
Chippendale's  Benefit  for  her  dibuL  She  had  never  seen  the  character  she  was  to 
appear  in  performed,  and  never  fully  rehearsed  the  part,  until  the  very  day  she  came  out : 
and  even  then,  it  was  hastily  rehearsed,  and  with  reference  less  to  the  language  than  the 
positions,  attitudes,  etc,  of  the  different  characters.  Thus,  and  thus  only  prepared,  she 
came  before  a  crowded  house,  to  make  her  first  attempt 

Her  fine  figure,  expressive  face,  and  tasteful  attire,  joined  with  her  modest  mien,  and 
graceful,  dignified  carriage,  struck  the  audience  very  favorably,  and  she  was  received 
with  chearing  applause.    Soon,  to  these  recommendations  she  adM  a  clear,  distincti 
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*  SisTE  '  Viator  !'  — But  a  little  while  ago,  we  published  in  these  pages  a  brief  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  a  gifted  and  distinguished  female  contributor  to  the  poetical  depart- 
ment of  this  Magazine ;  and  it  now  becomes  our  painful  duty  to  record  the  recent 
demise  of  another  child  of  song,  with  whom  our  readers  have  not  unfrequently  held 
pleasant  communion.  We  gather  from  a  letter  before  us,  from  an  attentive  literary 
friend,  now  in  Massachusetts,  that  J.  Hitntington  Bbioht,  Esq.  died  recently  at  Man- 
chester, (Miss.,)  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Jonathan 
Bright,  Esq.,  of  Saiem,  (Mass.)  Early  in  life  he  came  to  this  city,  whore  he  resided 
until  the  death  of  his  parents,  when  he  removed  to  Albany,  and  subsequently  to  Nor- 
folk, (Va.,)  where  he  married.  Last  autumn  he  sailed  for  New-Orleans ;  and,  soon  after 
his  arrival,  was  induced  to  ascend  the  Mississippi,  to  take  part  in  an  important  mercan- 
tile interest  at  Manchester,  a  new  town,  hewn  but  recently  from  the  forest.  Here, 
undue  exposure  to  the  night  air  brought  on  the  fever  of  the  country ;  and  in  this  cheerless 
frontier  region,  away  from  his  kindred  and  friends,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  hours,  he 
yielded  up  his  gentle  spirit  There  is  an  irrepressible  melancholy  in  the  thought,  that 
one  so  open  to  all  the  tender  influences  of  affection,  should  breathe  his  last  far  fWmi  the 
endearments  of  home,  and  lay  his  bones  among  strangers.  Yet,  to  adopt  a  Btanxa  of 
a  charming  fragment  written  by  him  for  the  Knickerbocker  : 

*  Yet  i^  mntten  not  much,  when  the  bloom  is  fled, 

And  the  lifrht  ia  gone  from  the  lu»troufl  eye, 
And  the  sensitive  heart  is  cold  and  dead. 

Where  the  mouldering  ashes  are  left  to  lie : 
It  matters  not  much,  if  the  aoariof  mind. 

Like  the  flower's  perfume,  is  exhaled  to  heavnn, 
That  its  earthly  shroud  should  be  caxt  behind, 

To  decay,  wherever  •  place  is  given.* 

Mr.  Bright,  under  the  signature  of  'Viator,'  has  contributed  many  gems  of  pure 
feeling,  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  poetry,  to  the  fugitive  literature  of  the  day.  The 
*  Albany  Argus'  gave  to  the  world  many  of  his  choicest  effusions,  previous  to  his  appear- 
ance before  our  readers.  Of  his  later  efforts,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  They  will 
recommend  themselves  to  every  affectionate  and  sympathetic  heart,  not  less  by  the 
graces  of  composition,  than  the  spirit  which  pervades  them.  When  the  depressing 
influences  which  have  so  seriously  affected  the  book-market  shall  cease  to  be  operatnre^ 
we  hope  to  see  a  volume  of  poetry  collated  from  the  hterary  remains  of  Mr.  Bright  ; 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  be  well  received  by  the  public  at  large,  as  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  most  acceptable  to  his  numerous  friends  and  admirers. 

We  are  confident  that  Mr.  Bright  was  capable  of  even  higher  and  more  sustained 
flights  than  characterize  any  of  the  fine  productions  which  he  has  given  to  the  public. 
There  was  promise  of  varied  endowments,  too,  of  which  we  had  scarcely  deemed  him 
possessed.  Parts  of  the  *  Vision  of  Death,'  pubhshed  in  these  pages,  would  have  done 
no  discredit  to  our  best  poets.    The  reader  will  recall  its  wild,  German-like  afar,  6mm  the 

opening  stanzas : 

*  The  moon  rode  high  in  the  Autumn  sky, 

The  stars  waned  cold  and  dim. 
While  hoarsely  the  mighty  Oregon 

Pealed  his  eternal  hymn ; 
And  the  prairie-grass  bent  its  seedy  heads 
Far  oTer  the  river's  brim. 
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men ;  one  'ditto  ditto*  among  the  women ;  one  infatuated  youth,  whose  pretty  face  is 
regularly  disfigured  with  the  paint  that  goes  to  make  up  the  faces  of  *  scape-grace 
nephews'  or  interesting '  lovers'  in  sentimental  farces;  one  good  reader,  who  phiys  second 
parts  in  tragedy ;  one  bad  reader,  and  worse  actor,  who  rolls  though  Shakspeare  and 
Sheridan  with  equal  effect ;  one  man  who  does  the  dukes,  and  plays  the  kings,  because 
he  \sfat;  these,  with  sundry  female  chorus-singers,  who  appear  constantly  as  *  walking 
ladies,*  and  do  occasionally  a  bit  of  heavy  business  in  tragedy,  and  several  individual 
supernumeraries,  who  are  consuntly  sent  on  as  'gentlemen,*  and  being  so  addressed  by 
the  other  characters,  endeavor,  by  all  sorts  of  awkward  graces,  to  stultify  the  audience 
into  the  belief  that  they  are  so — these,  and  these  alone,  constitute  the  stock-company 
of  the  most  liberally-supported  metropolitan  theatre  in  the  world!  Ask  where  is  its 
single  tragedian,  either  male  or  female ;  its  duplicate  comedian ;  its  additional  actor  or 
actress,  of  any  character ;  its  capacity,  in  short,  to  enact  any  one  tragedy  or  comedy  in 
ail  its  parts,  and  *  echo  answers  where !'  And  to  manage  this  inefficient  company,  seek 
for  the  *  stage-manager,*  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  he  will  be  found  among  the  things 
*  that  were,  but  are  not'  There  are  the  materials  in  this  city  alone,  sufficient  to  fuinisli 
forth  a  corps  dramatique  worthy  of  the  Park  Theatre.  We  have  shown  that  the 
company  needs  replenishing,  and  it  should  be  so  replenished  that  every  character  in  the 
drama  might  have  a  fitting  representative.  As  the  company  at  present  exists,  its  best 
members  do  double  duty ;  pla3ring  both  tragedy  and  comedy^  as  dire  necessity  re- 
quires ;  while  its  subordinates  are  constantly  forced  into  characters  utterly  beyond  their 
ability  even  to  comprehend,  and  to  shape  them  even  into  an  outward  resemblance  of 
which,  all  the  efforts  of  tailors  and  stage-dressers  must  prove  totally  abortive.  It  is  not 
proper  that  Mr.  John  Mason  should  play  both  Macbeth  and  Jeremy  DiddlcTf  unless  for 
his  own  amusement.  It  is  not  reasonable,  that  the  same  person  who  officiates  as  tra- 
gedian, should  be  compelled,  after  '  doing  the  terrible'  in  a  five-act  tragedy,  to  assist  in 
executing  the  comicalities  of  a  broad  farce ;  nor  is  it  more  in  keeping  with  the  illusion 
of  theatrical  displays,  that  the  identical  lady  who  docs  the  'heavy  business*  of  tragedy, 
should  throw  aside  her  robes  of  dignity,  and  immediately  thereafter  come  tripping  on  in 
the  after-piece,  as  a  coquettish  chambermaid.  Yet  such  incongruities  have  been  re- 
peatedly practised,  and  must  of  necessity  continue  to  be  so,  until  the  management  see 
fit  to  supply  their  establishment  with  a  full  complement  of  forces. 

There  are  many  other  things  which  need  reform.  The  'wardrobe  wants  replenishing.' 
The  orchestra  needs  both  addition  and  subtraction,  as  well  as  the  company  on  the  stage. 
The  police  are  worse  than  useless  ;  being  notorious  for  creating  more  disturbance  than 
they  ever  quell.  When  all  these  matters  are  brought  to  their  just  propriety,  the  Park  The- 
atre will  be  worthy  of  the  liberal  encouragement  which  the  pubhc  have  shown  them- 
selves disposed  to  exhibit  toward  it,  and  not  before. 


Since  the  above  was  penned,  the  Park  Theatre,  after  a  brief  intermission,  has  re- 
opened, to  commence  another,  and  we  hope  a  prosperous  season.  The  interior  of  the 
house  has  been  much  improved,  in  the  decoration  and  thorough  painting  which  it  has 
undergone.  The  new  drop-curtain,  painted  by  Mr.  Evebs,  is  the  most  prominent  addi- 
tion to  the  local  ornaments  of  the  house.  It  represents  the  well-known  picture  of  the 
court,  as  convened  for  the  trial  of  Queen  Catharine,  and  is  well  worthy  of  the  high 
reputation  of  the  artist  The  likenesses,  according  to  the  original  picture,  by  Harlowe, 
are  generally  well  preserved.  The  figure  of  Mrs.  Siddons  is  perhaps  somewhat  large 
and  masculine,  but  the  bold,  commanding  dignity  of  her  look  and  action  is  perfectly 
maintained.  The  portrait  of  Charles  Kemble  is  true  and  familiar,  even  to  those  of  us 
who  have  only  seen  him  when  time  had  somewhat  wrinkled  his  noble  fix)nt.  The  face 
of  John  Kemble  seems  to  us,  in  the  copy,  more  full  and  round,  and  the  features  mors 
massive,  than  in  the  original.  Our  own  lamented  Conway  presents  a  figure  on  the  can- 
vass at  the  Park,  which  is  hardly  justified  by  Hariowe.    His  face  and  person  are  not  as 
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we  remember  them.  They  are  too  muscular  and  broad  in  their  proportions.  Conway, 
as  we  knew  him,  was  of  a  tall  figure,  but  rather  delicately  than  strongly  put  together. 
The  other  personages  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  pictured  originals,  and  are  cer- 
tainly fkr  superior,  as  figures,  to  any  that  we  have  ever  before  seen  from  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Efers.  We  think,  however,  that  the  artist  has  committed  the  common  fault  of  crowd- 
ing his  figures  too  closely.  Thtf  frame  seems  too  small  for  so  many  4aU  persons,  and 
all  of  them  prominent  If  the  space  within  the  frame  were  larger,  or  the  figures  smaller, 
■nd  placed  at  more  reatoonable  distances,  this  production  would  be  almost  faultless. 
The  draperies  are  naturally  and  gracefully  drawn  i  the  coloring,  perhaps^  a.httle  too 
bright  and  glaring  for  the  chaste  and  subdued  white  and  gold  in  which  the  interior  of 
the  house  is  dressed.  Of  the  good  taste  displayed  in  the  coloring  and  decorations  of  the 
pannels  of  the  boxes,  and  of  the  whole  interior,  from  pit  to  gallery,  with  tlie  splendid 
dome  which  crowns  the  regenerated  arena  of  our  '  Old  Drury,*  too  much  cannot  be 
said  in  commendation.  A  rich  propriety  characterizes  the  painting,  and  ornamental 
devices,  and  the  whole  reflects  abundant  credit  upon  the  improved  taste  of  Mr.  Evers 
and  his  assistants. 

Mr.  Hughes,  from  the  London  theatres,  has  taken  the  leader^s  chair  in  the  orchestra  { 
and  from  the  exhibitions  which  he  has  already  made  of  his  skill,  seems  destined  to  fill 
it  worthily.  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  speak  of  our  old  favorite,  Mas.  Shabfb, 
who  made  her  first  appearance  here  for  some  yearu  on  the  opening  evening.  She  was 
greeted  with  a  most  hearty  welcome,  and  played  with  all  the  spirit  and  vivacity  which 
formerly  characterized  her  efforts  in  comedy.    Mas.  Chippbmoaui  also  made  her 

coonesy ;  and  her  efforts  to  plq^se,  as  Isabella,  in  the  *  Wonder,*  were  well  rsocivod. 

c 


Pathos. — True  pathos  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  striking  but  the  most  durable  at- 
tributes of  real  eloquence.  It  will  live  in  the  heart  for  years,  recurring  ever  and  anon 
to  the  memory,  *  mournful  and  yet  pleasant  to  the  souL'  There  is  nothing  so  difficult  to 
feign,  as  pathos.  It  is  the  language  of  the  heart ;  and  while  the  orator  can  *  pump  up 
a  feeling*  of  grandeur  or  sublimity,  and  wreak  it  upon  expression,  and  the  bard,  under 
the  influence  of  an  imaginary  afflatus,  can  excite  a  reader's  pi/y  for  fanciful  misfortune, 
yet  neither  can  affect  a  pathos,  which  an  intelligent  auditory  or  reader  will  not  at  once 
detect  Of  the  many  scenes  or  events  which  have  aroused  this  emotion  in  our  bosom, 
since  childhood,  there  is  not  one  which  may  not  be  called  up  from  the  dark  backward  of 
the  past,  with  the  vividness  of  an  occurrence  of  yesterday. 

These  thoughts  have  been  awakened,  by  meeting  the  following  exquisite  example  of 
pathos  in  an  ancient  common-place  book.  Simple  as  it  is,  we  venture  to  say  there  is 
not  one  under  whose  eye  it  will  fall,  who  can  read  it  for  the  first  time,  or  re-peruse 
i^  without  emotion: 

«'MY    MOTHER'S    GRAVE. 

**  I  had  a  mother  once,  like  yon. 

Who  o'er  my  pillow  huDf, 
KiflMd  from  my  cheek  the  briny  dew, 

ADd  Uttf  ht  my  faltering  toupue. 
But  then,  there  came  a  frarful  day — 

I  aoof  ht  my  mother**  bed. 
Till  harsh  hand*  tore  me  thence  away, 

And  told  me  che  wai  dead !" 

"  It  was  thirteen  years  since  my  mother's  death,  when,  alter  a  long  absence  from  mr 
native  village,  I  stood  beside  the  sacred  mound,  beneath  which  I  had  seen  her  buried. 
Since  that  mournful  period,  great  changes  had  come  over  me.  My  childish  years  had 
passed  away ;  and  with  them  had  passed  my  youthful  character.  The  world  was  al- 
tered too ;  and  as  I  stood  at  my  mother^s  grave,  I  could  hardly  realize  that  I  was  the 
same  thoughtless,  happy  creature,  whose  cheek  she  so  often  kissed  in  her  excess  of  ten- 
derness. But  the  varied  events  of  thirteen  years  had  not  eflaced  the  remembranos  of 
that  mother's  smile.    It  seemed  as  if  I  had  seen  her  yesterday — as  if  the  blessed  sound 
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of  her  Toioe  was  then  in  my  ear.  The  gay  dreams  of  my  infancy  and  childhood  were 
brought  back  so  distinctly  to  my  mind,  that  had  it  not  been  for  one  bitter  recollection, 
the  tears  I  shed  would  have  been  gentle  and  refreshing.  The  circumstance  may  seem  a 
trifling  one;  but  the  thought  of  it,  even  now,  agonizes  ray  heart  —  and  I  relate  it,  that 
those  children  who  have  parents  to  love  them,  mav  learn  to  value  them  as  they  ought. 

**  My  mother  had  been  ill  a  long  time ;  and  I  had  become  so  much  accustomed  to  her 
pale  face,  and  weak  voice,  that  I  was  not  frightened  at  them,  as  children  usually  are.  At 
first,  it  is  true,  I  had  sobbed  violently — for  they  told  me  she  would  die;  but  when,  day 
after  day,  I  returned  from  school,  and  found  her  the  same,  I  began  to  believe  she  would 
always  be  spared  to  me. 

"One  day,  when  I  had  lost  my  place  in  the  class,  and  done  mv  work  wrong-side- 
outward,  I  came  home  discouraged  and  fretful.  I  went  into  my  motner's  chamber.  She 
was  paler  than  usual  —  but  she  met  me  with  the  same  aflfectionate  smile  that  always 
welcomed  my  return.  Alas!  when  I  look  back,  through  the  lapse  of  thirteen  years,  I 
think  my  heart  must  have  been  stone,  not  to  have  been  melted  by  it. 

"  She  requested  me  to  so  down  stairs,  and  brine  her  a  glass  of  water.  I  pettishlr 
asked  why  she  did  not  call  the  domestic  to  do  it.  With  a  look  of  mild  reproach,  whicn 
I  shall  never  forget,  if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred  years  old,  she  said,  *  And  will  not  my 
daughter  bring  a  glass  of  water  for  her  poor  sick  mother  ?' 

"I  went  and  brought  her  the  water ;  but  I  did  not  do  it  kindly.  Instead  of  smiling, 
and  kissing  her,  as  I  was  wont  to  do,  I  sat  the  glass  down  very  quick,  and  left  the  room. 

"  After  playing  a  short  time,  I  went  to  bed,  without  bidding  my  mother  *  good  night:' 
but  when  alone  m  my  room,  in  darkness  and  silence,  I  rcmeniDered  how  pale  she  looked, 
and  how  her  faint  voice  trembled,  when  she  said,  *  Will  not  mv  daughter  brine  a  glass  of 
water  for  her  poor  sick  mother  7'  I  could  not  sleep ;  and  I  stole  into  her  chamoer,  to  ask 
forgiveness.  She  had  just  sunk  into  an  uneasv  slumber;  and  they  told  me  I  must  not 
waken  her.  I  did  not  tell  any  one  what  troubled  me ;  but  stole  oack  to  my  bed,  re- 
solved to  rise  early  in  the  morning,  and  tell  her  how  sorry  I  was  for  my  conduct 

"  The  sun  was  shining  brightly  when  I  awoke,  and  hurrying  on  my  clothes,  I  hastened 
to  my  mother's  room. 

"  She  was  dead  1  She  never  spoke  to  me  more  —  never  smiled  upon  me  again  I  And 
when  1  touched  the  hand  that  used  to  rest  upon  mv  head  in  blessmg,  it  was  so  cold  it 
made  me  start.  I  bowed  down  by  her  side,  and  sobbed  in  the  bitterness  of  my  heart. 
I  thought  then  I  wished  I  could  die,  and  be  buried  with  her:  and  old  as  I  now  am,  I 
would  give  worlds,  were  they  mine  to  give,  could  my  mother  but  have  lived  to  tell 
me  she  forgave  my  childish 'mgratitude.  But  I  cannot  call  her  back;  and  when  I 
stand  by  her  grave,  and  whenever  I  think  of  her  manifold  kindness,  the  memory  of 
that  reproachful  look  she  gave  me,  will  *  bite  Uke  a  serpent,  and  sting  like  an  adder.*^" 

Near  this  beautiful  fragment,  in  the  time-honored  receptacle  of  literary  '  things  loat 
upon  earth'  to  which  we  have  alluded,  we  find  a  kindred  specimen,  in  the  afiecting 
'  Lines  written  by  an  East-kidia  Officer  on  his  Return  from  India.'  They  are  as  old  as 
the  hills,  snd  as  lasting;  and  we  still  sympathize  as  deeply  and  sincerely  with  the 


*  Stranger  In  •  stranfer  clime. 

Where  stranyer  voice*  mock  bU  ear** 


as  when  we  first  read  of  his  desolation  of  heart,  we  know  not  how  many  years  ago. 
There  is  a  melting  tenderness  in  his  musings,  amid  the  sights  and  sounds  now  strange 
to  his  eye  and  ear,  and  among  the  graves  of  the  friends  of  his  youth,  who  have  long  since 
been  *  followed  to  the  house  of  mourning,  and  forgotten  in  the  dust,'  which  is  to  us  irre- 
sistibly touching.  We  fiael  the  holy  sadness  of  his  blighted  afilection,  when  he  waket 
from  dreams  of  departed  yeara,  and  the  loved  ones  who  blessed  his  childhood — dreams 
which  come  to  him  in  a  sleep  finally  won  to  his  bed  in  the  late  and  troubled  night- 
watchea —  and  in  alternate  joy  and  bitterness  of  soul,  exclaims: 


*  I  aee  each  abade  all  allvery  wblte, 
I  bear  each  ipirtt**  melting  sigh; 
I  turn  to  claap  thoae  forma  of  light, 
And  the  pale  morning  chilU  mine  eye!* 

We  shall  never  forget  a  scene  in  which  deep  pathos  was  a  principal  characteristie, 
which  we  once  beheld,  at  a  country  church,  in  one  of  the  thinly-populated,  humble 
towns  of  western  New- York.  A  pious  clergyman,  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  whose 
*  three-score  years  and  ten'  had  turned  his  hair  to  snow,  and  given  to  -  his  limbs  the 
tremulonsnese  of  age,  was  to  preach  his  farewell  discourse  to  his  little  congregation, 
over  whom  be  had  presded  for  nearly  half  a  century.  The  place  itself  and  the  time^ 
wereaceessariet  to  the  'abiding  efisct'  which  was  left  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  were 
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present  It  was  the  afternoon  of  a  mild  October  day,  and  the  sere  leaTes  of  the  tree* 
which-  shaded  the  church  were  falling  in  slow  eddies  by  the  open  windows.  After 
recapitulating  his  long  labors  among  them  —  his  teachings  '  publicly,  and  from  hoase  to 
house*  —  his  attendance  upon  the  marriage  festivals  of  those  whom  he  had  afterward 
coniigned  to  the  grave  with  bitter  tears  — the  christenings  and  funerals  he  had  cele- 
brated—after  these  affectionate  reminiscences,  which  touched  an  answering  chord  in 
the  bosom  of  every  hearer— he  adverted  to  that  day  wherein  all  the  actors  in  the  drama 
of  life  must  enter  at  the  last  scene,  to  complete  and  make  up  the  sublime  catastrophe, 
and  warned  them  to  prepare  for  its  momentous  solemnities.  *For  myself*  said  he,  *I 
can  say  —  standing  upon  a  narrow  point  between  two  eternities,  and  looking  back  upon 
a  world  imperfect  and  fading,  and  upon  friends  dear  indeed,  but  more  fleeting  still — that 
I  account  myself  as  nothinjg,  until  I  was  my  Saviour's,  and  enrolled  in  the  register  of 
Christ*  And  raising  his  trembling,  attenuated  hands  to  heaven,  his  dim  eyes  stream- 
ing with  tears —for,  though  he  had  struggled  against  emotion,  his  feelings  now  overcame 
him  —  he  repeated  these  lines,  in  the  most  melting  cadence : 

*  Ere  since  by  faith  I  mw  the  stream 
Thy  flowiny  wounds  supply. 
Redeeming  Love  has  beeu  my  theme, 

And  shall  be  till  I  die : 
TktMf  in  a  nobler,  sweeter  sonf , 

I  '11  sinf  thy  power  to  save. 
When  this  poor  lisping,  faltering  tongue 
Lies  silent  in  the  grave ! 

The  look  which  followed  these  touching  stanzas — the  subdued  emotion,  the  pious  hope, 
which  beamed  in  the  countenance  of  the  venerable  father — will  never  fade  from  the 
memory  of  those  who  heard  him.  The  heart  of  the  speaker  was  poured  forth ;  he  was 
embodied  Pathos. 


New -York  Mkbcaktile  Librabt  Association.  —  We  hear,  with  sincere  pleasure,  of 
the  continued  success  and  improvement  of  this  widely-useful  institution.  A  large 
increase  of  its  already  extended  list  of  members ;  additions  of  new  and  valuable  books ; 
accessions  of  magazines,  and  the  higher  order  of  periodicals ;  and  ample  preparations  for 
a  series  of  lectures  from  some  of  the  best  minds  of  the  country,  are  some  of  the  more 
prominent  indications  of  the  *  high  and  palmy  state'  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Let 
but  party  disaflfections  be  religiously  avoided — let  the  members  but  strengthen  each 
other's  hands  in  the  advancement  of  the  great  interests  of  the  association  —  and  the 
institution,  for  whose  original  foundation  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  benevolent 
efforts  of  WiujAM  Wood,  Esq.,  of  Canandaigua,  will  become  one  of  which  both  our 
city  and  state  may  be  jusdy  proud. 


Laplace. — We  have  received  a  small  and  handsomely-printed  pamphlet,  contain- 
ing  *  An  Historical  Eulogy  of  M.  Le  Marquis  De  Laplace,  pronounced  in  the  Public 
Session  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  June  15,  1629.  By  M.  Le  Babok 
Fourieb,  Perpetual  Secretary.'  Translated  from  the  French,  by  R.  W.  Haskins,  Esq., 
of  Buffalo.  We  regard  this  as  an  excellent  and  compendious  history  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  scientific  men  France  has  ever  produced.  It  is  the  tribute  of  a  mind  capable  of 
appreciating  the  labors  uf  one  '  who  enlarged  the  domain  of  thought,  and  taught  man 
the  dignity  of  his  being,  by  unveiling  to  his  view  all  the  majesty  of  the  heavens,'  and 
whose  name  the  world  will  not '  willingly  let  die.'  A  clear  and  forcible  style  assures  us 
that  the  original  has  lost  little  in  the  hands  of  the  translator. 


*  « 


The  reply  of  Sabcuel  Kirkham,  Esq.,  to  the  extract  from  Mr.  Goolo  Browm's  '  OnuDBiar  of 
English  Grmmmars,'  will  appear  in  the  October  number.  Having  *  redeemed  the  time,'  it  maj  w>c  b« 
amiss  to  sute, '  in  this  connection,*  that  the  KMicKBaaocKEE  will  hemlUr  be  issued  witk  paiiela« 
ality  on  tiM  tnt  of  every  BM>ath.  ^ 
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'  Even  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee  7 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful ;  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility ; 
Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruins  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm.' 

If,  as  has  been  stated  in  previous  numbers,  this  continent  iff 
distinguished  by  the  remains  of  great  cities,  magnificent  structureB, 
and  innumerable  other  ingenious  specimens  of  ancient  art ;  and  if, 
as  has  likewise  been  shown,  these  things  existed  at  a  period  of  time 
unknown  to  history  or  tradition,  the  inquiry,  *  Who  were  the  people 
that  inhabited  these  cities,  who  constructed  these  edifices,  and  who 
executed  these  varied  arts  ]*  becomes  of  intense  interest  to  all  men 
of  curiosity  and  of  learning.  The  inquiry  is  also  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  description  of  these  arts ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
demands  attention,  as  we  proceed  with  the  subject  of  American 
Antiquities. 

For  a  long  time,  the  majority  of  men  were  satisfied  with  the  reputed 
discovery  of  this  continent  by  Columbus,  even  though  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  fact  th^t  he  found  the  *  new  world*  thickly 
inhabited  by  different  varieties  of  mankind,  and  though  subsequent 
researches  proved  these  inhabitants  to  have  existed  ages  before,  and 
from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other.  So  little  reflection  is 
still  manifested  upon  this  subject  by  many,  that  they  blindly  assent 
to  the  opinion,  that  Columbus  was,  indeed,  the  first  European  dis- 
coverer of  America ;  forgetting,  seemingly — to  say  nothing  of  its  re- 
peated discovery  by  the  *  North-men,'  and  probably  by  others,  from 
the  ninth  to  the  twelve  century  —  that,  according  to  the  same  popu- 
lar idea,  the  primitive  inhabitants  must  themselves  have  been  tlie 
discoverers,  time  immemoriably  past,  and,  like  Columbus,  have  sailed 
from  the  eastern  continent,  across  a  wide  and  trackless  ocean,  to  our 
far-famed  *  new  world.'  The  truth  is,  men  are  too  prone  to  consider 
that  which  is  new  to  themselves,  as  actual  discovery  ;  and,  during  the 
novelty  of  the  occasion,  and  in  their  love  of  praise,  are  very  little 
inclined  to  reflect  upon  the  evidences  of  antiquity,  though  they  stare 
them  full  in  the  face.  Should  we  concede  the  correctness  of  the 
common  opinion,  as  to  the  origin  of  these  inhabitants,  the  discovery 
of  America  by  them  must  have  been  a  much  more  eventful  circum- 
stance in  the  history  of  man  than  that  by  Columbus.  How  many 
and  how  exciting  must  have  been  the  incidents  attending  that'dia* 
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(iovery  !  How  holri  the  enrerpriae,  how  Ions'  aii<J  htnw  periloas  xhm 
voynGf^H  !  ffow  .^tartrm«y  the  hair-hreailrh  *-»r.rtpe»,  :ni<i  how  impofiin^ 
to  them  iTiU!«t  ha-ve  been  a  *  »^4f  frorld'  indeed  1  WLat  strange  ol>- 
ject^,  animate  and  inanimate,  moat  have  been  presented  to  them,  on 
fiiMt  reaching,  and  while  traversing,  the  ^eat  continent  of  America  ! 
How  little  knowled^'e.  in  fine,  did  Columbua  poissess  of  this  coati- 
»ent,  cr^mpared  with  that  ar  quired  by  the  obserratiuns  of  the  mlllxoiis 
who  had  r*rciipied  it  ior  time  nnknown  !  The;5C  were  men,  reasoning^ 
And  Utelin^  men,  like  ourselves  ;  vrhy,  then,  should  we  not  reason 
np<>T»  the  timei*  and  the  event.-*  which  marked  iAtir  discovery  of  the 
'  ne^^ world  V  We  mi:»ht  ima^ne,  periiaps*  something  like  those 
evenfA,  r/r  conceive  of  the  records  to  which  tliey  might  have  given 
birth,  when,  without  the  compass  that  guided  Columbus,  or  the 
mean^  which  safely  protected  him  against  the  fury  of  the  elemeDts, 
they  ma^le  successive  discoveries  of,  and  peopled,  so  vast  a  continent. 
It  i^  not  impo.4j)ible  that  the  African,  the  Malay,  and  the  Tartar,  found 
here  by  Columbus, '  monarch*  of  all  they  surveyed,'  possessed  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  as  to  have  enabled  them  to  navi- 
gate the  boisterous  ocean  with  equal  security,  as  certainly  they  had 
done  with  equal  success.  History,  in  fact,  informs  us,  that  the  re- 
mote kriowleflge  of  many  of  these  people  was  of  a  superior  order. 
It  mi^bt  have  equalled  that  of  the  Cauca^sian,  at  the  time  of  his  dis- 
covery of  America.  The  event  proves  that  it  even  did,  in  many  im- 
portant particulars,  notwithstanding  our  boasted  preeminence.  Let 
the  records  of  the  ancient  Chinese,  Arabians,  and  East  Indians,  the 
monuments  of  Asia,  and  of  the  Pcloponnesian  Islands,  and  the  arts  of 
Palenquo,  speak  for  the  early  condition  of  the  human  intellect.  But 
a  long  night  of  darkness  has  intervened  ;  and,  like  men  at  all  ages  of 
th(3  world, '  we  reason  but  from  what  we  know.* 

It  cnnnr)t  be  iiifeired  from  evidences  derived  from  the  relics  hitherto 
discovered  in  the  United  States,  that  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  our 
couitlry  were  not,  for  centuries,  contemporaneous  with  the  Tultecans. 
That  ihoy  were,  indeed,  will  appear  extremely  probable,  in  solving  the 
<3unstion  as  to  their  ultimate  destiny.  It  is  a  very  common  and  a  very 
important  cjuestion,  *  What  became  of  the  numerous  people  who  once 
pop(dated  our  western  valleys  V  Though  we  may  not  give  a  conclusive 
answer  to  the  incjuiry,  yet  it  may  be  shown  that,  in  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  Tultncnn  nation,  and  synchronous  with  the  desertion,  and 
porhnps  deHlruction,  of  the  city  of  Palenquo,  the  barbarous  northern 
notions  of  Aztiques  and  Chichimccas,  before  alluded  to,  were  none 
othnrs  than  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi  valley;  who, 
in  iho  order  observed  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  were  expelled 
from  ihcir  country  by  hoixlos  of  a  still  more  northern  and  warlike 
nation  of  Tartars. 

Wo  find,  to  begin  with  the  human  family  in  Central  America,  and 
the  earliest  arts  which  are  at  present  revealed  to  us,  that  the  Tulte- 
can  people,  or  a  people  analogous  in  their  arts,  customs,  etc.,  inha* 
bUoa,  at  the  period  of  their  glory,  the  provinces  of  Yucatan,  Chiapa* 
and  Guatemala.  Which  of  the  two  first  named  portions  of  that 
delightful  country  was  the  scene  of  their  primeval  history,  does  not 
detrly  wpear.  Should  it  be  determined  that  this  people  actually 
irtverMd  th«  gtett  Atlantic,  agreeably  to  the  somewhat  plausible 
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and  ingenious  story  of  Votan,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak,  the 
province  of  Yucatan  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  spot  where 
they  first  established  themselves,  and  reared  their  stone  edifices ; 
and,  indeed,  if  the  fact  goes  for  any  thing  in  illustrating  this  position^ 
the  ruins  of  their  architectural  monuments  are  actually  found  strewed 
along  the  province,  from  near  its  eastern  point,  toward  the  faraou9 
city  we  have  mentioned.  But  if  the  Tultecan  metropolis,  situated 
on  an  elevated  paradisian  plain,  far  removed  from  any  other  similar 
ruins,  was  dejacto,  the  first  residence  of  man  in  America,  we  shall  be 
at  a  loss  to  assign  any  other  than  an  indigenous  origin  for  the  Tulte- 
can people.  On  a  question  thus  undecided,  there  can  be  no  cause  of 
wonder,  if  there  are  those  who  are  conscientiously  Pre-Adamites. 
But,  without  designing  to  favor  one  opinion  more  than  another,  inde- 
pendent of  the  evidence  actually  offered,  it  may  be  confidently 
affirmed,  that  there  does  not  appear  any  satisfactory  proofs  adduced 
by  those  who  have  attempted  to  trace  the  origin  of  that  people,  that 
they  partook  more  of  the  character  of  one  eastern  people  than  ano- 
ther. There  has  been,  in  truth,  no  distinguished  nation  of  people 
with  whose  ancient  history  we  are  acquainted,  who  had  not  manners 
and  customs  resembling  those  of  the  Palencians.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  men,  influenced  by  preconceived  opinions,  should  have 
assigned  various  reasons  to  account  for  the  commencement  of  human 
population  in  America,  and  that,  in  the  height  of  their  zeal  to  recon- 
cile all  things  with  those  opinions,  they  should  have  propounded 
their  own  imaginings,  and  the  sheerest  inventions,  as  sober  matters  of 
fact.  Such,  melancholy  as  is  the  fact  for  moral  truth,  has  too  often 
been  the  case,  whenever  favorite  theories  have  been  in  jeopardy,  or 
have  stood  in  need  of  opportune  evidence  to  render  them  plausible 
or  reconcileable  with  popular  dogmas.  The  story  of  Votan,  though 
ingenious,  and  though  accredited  by  many,  for  the  same  reason,  if 
indebted,  we  may  believe,  to  the  same  ideal  source  for  its  origin. 
This  story,  however,  claims  notice,  and  a  mention  of  the  circum- 
stances on  which  it  is  founded,  in  speaking  of  the  beginning  of  our 
race  on  this  continent.  With  history,  as  with  science,  there  have 
been  at  all  times  those  who  have  stepped  forth,  and  gratuitously  pro- 
posed theories,  probable  and  improbable,  in  aid  of  opinions  involv- 
ing individual  interests  and  sectaiian  views;  but,  in  the  case  before 
us,  we  are  left  alone  with  facts  and  probability  to  establish  our  con- 
clusions, which  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  warp  by  prejudice,  or  the 
favor  of  others*  opinions. 

There  are  found  among  the  ruins  of  Palenque,  of  Copan,  and  of 
several  places  of  ancient  grandeur  in  Central  America,  specimens 
of  arts  BO  closely  resembling  the  Egyptian,  the  Carthaginian,  the 
Romans,  the  Grecian,  and  the  East  Indian,  that  many  have  thought 
the  people  of  each  have,  at  different  times,  visited  America,  and 
instructed  the  Tuldques  in  useful  and  ornamental  knowledge.  Some 
suppose  that  the  Romans  remained  just  long  enough  to  afford  the 
Tultecans  the  knowledge  of  building  their  dykes,  aqueducts,  bridges, 
etc.,  and  then  to  have  returned  to  the  eastern  continent.  The  Hin- 
doos must  also,  for  the  same  reason,  have  instructed  these  American 
people  in  their  religion  and  their  arts ;  and  bo  with  those  of  some 
other  nations.    ThuB  it  was,  according  to  this  hypotheBia,  but  a 
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trifling  affair  for  the  people  of  transatlanlic  fame  to  make  visits  to 
this  continent  for  the  purpose  of  giving  its  ancient  inhabitants 
the  requisite  information  for  the  construction  of  their  edifices,  etc. 
A  singular  difficulty  would  seem,  however,  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
this  supposition ;  and  this  is,  that  the  ruins  of  these  arts  themselves 
indicate  a  greater  antiquity  than  those  of  the  eastern  world,  in  the 
execution  of  which  these  sage  school-masters  are  supposed  to  have 
acquired  all  their  skill.  May  it  not  be  equally  probable,  from  this 
view  of  the  subject,  that  the  Americans  instructed  the  people  of 
Asia  in  a  knowledge  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  mysteries,  of  which 
their  history  so  much  boasts  ]  The  fact  is  conclusive,  that  the  Tul- 
tiques,  were  highly  proficient  in  both  the  arts  and  sciences,  at  an 
immeasurably  distant  period  of  time  ;  even  more  so,  as  far  as  we 
are  enabled  to  learn,  than  most  nations  of  men  on  the  other  conti- 
nent. The  science  of  astronomy,  by  which  this  people  was  enabled 
to  calculate  time  with  a  precision,  which,  as  is  thought,  it  is  the 
pride  of  modem  science  aJone  to  claim,  need  only  be  cited  as  evi- 
dence in  point.  Their  knowledge  of  the  usefnl  and  ornamental 
arts  was  not  behind  that  of  any  other  people  of  the  earliest  times, 
as  we  shall  see  by  reference  to  the  ruins  which,  for  thousands  of 
years,  have  survived  them.  Were  we,  in  fact,  to  compare  that  know- 
ledge, as  indicated  by  those  ruins,  with  that  of  the  Chaldeans,  and 
other  remote  people,  as  evinced  by  theirs,  we  could  not  hesitate  to 
return  a  uniformly  favorable  decision  for  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
Tultiques.  It  is  unhesitatingly  admitted,  that  the  Mexicans  derived 
all  their  knowledge  of  art  and  of  science  from  these  people,  whom 
they  succeeded  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  they  were  a  barba- 
rous and  ignorant  race  of  men,  long  after  the  extinction  of  the  Tul- 
tique  nation.  Admitting  the  Mexican  people,  then,  to  have  had  their 
origin  in  the  northern  nations,  existing,  as  we  have  reason  to  suppose, 
within  the  vast  extent  of  country  between  the  ancient  Tultiques  and. 
the  present  south-western  boundary  lines  of  the  United  States,  the 
lapse  of  a  long  period  of  time  must  be  supposed  necessary  for  their 
acquirement  of  that  extraordinary  proficiency  of  which  they  were 
found  to  be  possessed  by  the  tyrant  invader,  Cortes. 

The  Tultecan  people,  it  has  been  observed,  were  completely  iso- 
lated on  a  mountainous  plain,  more  than  five  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  where  they  enjoyed  a  climate  more  temperate  and 
genial,  an  air  more  salubrious,  and  natural  productions  more  rich 
and  abundant,  than  it  has  been  the  lot  of  any  other  people  of  the 
earth  to  enjoy.  It  is  therefore  from  this  paradisial  location  that  we 
are  to  date  our  knowledge  of  this  people,  since  we  are  provided 
with  no  facts  which  prove  them,  or  any  other  people,  to  have  had  an 
anterior  existence  on  this  continent.  The  ruined  arts  of  Yucatan 
and  of  Guatemala  do  not  satisfy  us  that  those  provinces  were  inha- 
bited previous  to  that  of  Chiapa,  and  the  delightful  vale  upon  the 
Cordillera  mountains,  where  we  now  find  the  astonishing  remains 
referred  to.  On  the  contrary,  their  present  condition  shows  them  to 
have  been  constructed  long  posterior.  The  people  whose  they  were, 
should  be  considered  as  colonists  from  the  great  Palencian  city,  which 
must  have  overflowed  with  population.  The  arts  and  customs  of 
these  coloBists  are  seen  to  have  been  precisely  those  of  the  parent 
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city,  as  well  also  as  their  religion.  So  late,  in  fact,  was  the  origin  of 
Copan,  that  we  are  led  to  believe  it  to  have  been  a  city  built  subse- 
quent to  the  destruction  of  the  Palencian  capital.  Some  of  the  edi- 
fices, and  many  of  the  monuments,  still  remain  :  the  coloring  matter 
used  in  the  drawings  upon  the  obelisks  is  also  as  fresh  and  as  bright, 
apparently,  as  it  was  when  first  put  on ;  notwithstanding  the  materials 
of  which  the  buildings,  etc.,  are  composed  are  more  exposed  to 
moisture,  and  consequently,  more  liable  to  disintegration,  than  those 
of  Palenque.  In  these  obelisks,  we  have  a  novelty  among  the  arts 
preserved  for  our  admiration,  as  relics  of  the  ancient  American  peo- 
ple. Nothing  resembling  them  has  yet  been  found  at  Palenque, 
though  it  is  possible  such  may  have  existed,  both  in  that  city  and  in 
the  province  of  Yucatan  ;  but  they  long  since  crumbled  in  the  gene- 
ral wreck  of  ruins.  It  may  be  in  place  here  to  introduce  a  notice  of 
some  of  these  ancient  structures,  now  existinf^  in  a  state  of  tolera- 
ble preservation  in  the  city  of  Copan,  in  the  Province  of  Honduras, 
and  on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 

From  the  bay  of  Honduras,  the  traveller  proceeds  up  the  river 
Matayua,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  when  he  arrives  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Copan,  a  tributary  to  the  Matayua.  Entering  this  river, 
he  ascends  it  for  about  sixty  miles,  when  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city 
are  presented  to  his  view  on  its  banks,  and  running  along  its  course 
for  several  miles.  Masses  of  stone  fragments  and  crumbling  edifices 
stretch  along  the  river  as  far  as  it  was  explored.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  attraction,  is  a  temple  of  great  magnitude,  but  par- 
tially in  ruins.  This  magnificent  building  stands  immediately  upon 
the  bank,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  river.  It  is  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  lengthy  and  six  hundred  feet  broad  I  Stone 
steps  conduct  from  the  base  of  the  rock  on  which  it  is  situated  to  an 
elevation,  from  which  others  descend  to  a  large  square,  in  the  interior 
of  the  building.  From  this  large  square  you  pass  on  and  upward 
through  a  small  gallery  to  still  higher  elevations  which  overhang  the 
river.  A  splendid  view  of  the  extended  ruins  is  here  presented  to 
the  admiring  observer,  traversing  the  banks  as  far  as  they  can  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  eye.  Excavations  were  hero  made,  in  order  to  lay 
open  passages  which  had  been  blocked  up  by  the  crumbling  frag- 
ments of  the  building.  At  the  opening  of  the  gallery  into  the 
square,  a  passage  was  discovered  which  led  into  a  sepulchre,  the 
floor  of  which  was  twelve  feet  below  the  square.  This  vault  is  ten 
feet  long,  six  high,  and  five  and  a  half  broad,  and  runs  north 
and  south.  It  contains  great  numbers  of  earthen  dishes  and  pots,  In 
good  preservation.  Fifty  of  these  were  filled  with  human  bones, 
closely  packed  in  lime.  Several  sharp  and  pointed  knives,  made  of 
a  hard  and  brittle  stone,  called  itzli^  were  also  found ;  likewise  a 
head  representing  Deaths  the  back  part  of  which  was  perforated 
with  small  holes ;  and  the  whole  wrought  with  exquisite  workman- 
ship, out  of  a  fine  green  stone.  There  were  also  found  in  this  sepul- 
chre two  other  heads,  numerous  shells  from  the  sea-shore,  and  stalac- 
tites from  a  neighboring  cave,  all  of  which  indicated  the  superstition 
of  the  people  who  placed  them  there.  The  floor  was  of  stone,  and 
strewed  with  mouldering  fragments  of  bones. 

Great  numbers  of  other  jxxims  were  entered,  all  of  wliicb,  as  far 
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as  thej  could  be  traced,  abowed  tbe  most  singular  cnstoma  of  tbe 
people,  and  the  most  grotesque  specimens  of  sculpture.  Many  mon- 
strous figures  were  likewise  found  among  these  and  neigblxHing^ 
ruins.  There  was  one  representing  the  head  of  a  huge  alligator, 
having  in  its  month  a  figure  with  a  buman  face,  and  paws  like  an  ani* 
mal.  Another  was  discovered  of  a  gigantic  toad,  in  an  erect  positioii^ 
with  claws  like  a  tiger,  on  human  arms !  Numerous  obelisks  were  seen 
in  various  directions,  both  standing  and  fallen.  These  were  generally 
about  ten  feet  high,  and  three  feet  thick.  One  of  them,  still  stand- 
ing, is  covered  with  representations  of  human  figures,  sculptured  in 
relief,  all  presenting  a  front  view,  with  their  hands  on  their  breasts, 
sandals  on  their  feet,  caps  on  their  heads,  and  otherwise  richly 
adorned  with  garments.  Opposite  to  this,  and  ten  feet  distant,  were 
stone  altars,  which  are  likewise  covered  with  sculptured  designs. 
The  sides  of  the  obelisks  contained  numerous  phonetic  hieroglypbics. 
There  was  one  of  these  curious  obelisks  in  the  temple  before  men- 
tioned, the  top  of  which  was  covered  by  forty*nine  square  tablets  of 
hieroglyphics.  The  sides  were  occupied  by  sixteen  human  figures 
in  relief,  sitting  cross-legged  on  cushions,  carved  in  the  stone,  and 
holding  fans  in  their  hands.  On  a  neighboring  hill  stands  two  other 
obelisks,  which  were  also  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  These  were 
painted  red,  with  a  paint  made  of  a  rich  deep-colored  stone,  obtained 
from  a  neighboring  quarry.  Unlike  any  other  pyramidal  monu- 
ments of  the  kind  among  the  antiquities  of  tbe  eastern  continent, 
these  were  both  broader  and  thicker  at  the  top  than  at  the  base  ; 
and  the  colors  with  which  they  were  richly  ornamented,  were  still  of 
the  brightest  hues. 

Among  the  mountainous  piles  of  stone  ruins  which  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  country  round  about,  no  very  great  difference  is  observable  in 
the  style  of  workmanship  or  of  architecture,  so  far  as  could  be  ob- 
served, from  that  noticed  among  the  relics  at  Palenque.  This  simi- 
larity is  a  striking  feature,  and  is  calculated  at  once  to  induce  the 
opinion,  as  we  have  before  suggested,  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  this 
city  were  colonists  of  the  Tultiques,  or  that  they  fled  thence  on  the 
fall  of  their  metropolis. 

The  name  of  Palenque,  it  would  seem,  had,  long  before  the  con- 
quest, passed  into  oblivion,  while  a  part  of  the  city  of  Copan,  then 
offering  a  shelter  for  the  natives,  was  occupied  by  them  at  the  time  of 
Columbus'  discovery  of  America,  three  hundred  and  forty-five  years 
ago.  The  materials  of  the  Copan  edifices,  were,  however,  evidently 
much  less  durable  than  those  of  Palenque.  The  former,  being  con- 
structed of  sand-stone,  disintegrated  by  exposure  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  though  not  more  readily,  perhaps,  than  ordinary  building 
stone,  of  the  same  geological  character,  yet  obviously  more  so  than 
the  materials  of  which  Palenque  was  built,  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  indurated  quality.  Hence  our  astonishment  is  increased,  on 
reflecting,  that  neither  the  Palenquana  nor  tlie  Cepttmiam,  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  iron  tooU,  but  nevertbelest  quarried,  shaped, 
and  planted,  those  massive  blocks  and  pillars  of  stones,  which  com- 
posed their  magnificent  TeOculi,  and  all  the  great  works  which 
adorned  and  defended  their  cities.  But  one  solitary  hut,  beside  the 
fabrios  iMntionedy  now  stands  on  the  ruins  of  Copan  I     The  present 
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natives  deserted  it  only  about  seventy-five  years  ago.  Many  of  them, 
hereabout,  were  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  for  which 
the  soil  was  very  good  ;  and  this  ancient  place  was  celebrated  as  a 
d6p6t  for  that  article,  under  the  Spanish  conquerors.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  the  water  of  this  place  is  remarkable  for  its  great  purity, 
and  the  climate  is  equally  distinguished  for  its  heallhfulness ;  circum- 
stances which  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  America  would  seem  to 
have  considered  of  primary  importance  in  the  location  of  their 
cities. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  people  of  whom  we  are  speaking 
enjoyed  a  felicity  unequalled  by  any  other.  This  is  attributable  to 
their  peaceful  character,  their  simple  yet  effective  government,  their 
industrious  habits,  conjoined  with  their  choice  location,  uniting  as 
it  did  almost  every  natural  advantage  of  situation  and  production. 
But  the  present  period  exhibits  their  successors  the  most  wretched 
of  the  human  species.  The  Indian  race,  once  the  most  happy  and 
numerous  of  mankind,  may  be  traced  from  the  vigor  of  youth 
through  the  strength  of  its  manhood  to  the  present  decline  and  de- 
crepitude of  old  age.  Total  extinction,  in  the  usual  course  of  events, 
will  soon  follow.  It  is  indeed  fast  approaching  at  the  present  mo- 
ment urged  on  as  it  is  by  the  mad  ambition  of  the  Caucassian,  who, 
in  his  turn,  is  rapidly  approximating  the  zenith  of  his  power  and  num- 
bers. Throughout  the  world  this  may  now  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The 
native  of  India  is  rapidly  falling  before  the  gigantic  power,  the  cun- 
ning, and  the  oppression  of  England,  now  herself  at  the  acme  of  her 
strength  and  numerical  force.  Ignorance,  superstition,  and  imbe- 
cility, press  the  Indian  forward  to  his  last  hopes.  Availing  itself  of 
these  inevitable  results  of  old  age,  the  power  that  is  slowly  but 
effectually  crushing  him,  rises  elastic  and  buoyant  upon  the  dead 
body  of  the  old  native.  The  free  Indian  of  United  America,  in  like 
manner,  is  fast  closing  the  scene  of  his  glory  and  the  fulness  of  his 
manhood.  He  too  is  declining  into  old  age  ;  and  already  are  the 
marks  of  death  observable  upon  his  withered  visage.  He  too  was 
flushed  with  the  hopes  of  youth,  and  spread  out  his  vigorous  ener- 
gies like  the  green  bay  tree.  He  too  realized  the  measure  of  his 
glory,  and  proudly  exulted  in  his  power  and  possessions.  But,  alas  ! 
he  too  is  fast  wasting  in  the  last  stages  of  decline  and  death.  So  it 
is  with  the  Indian  of  Central  America.  From  the  fruition  of  his 
hopes  and  numbers,  and  the  full  consummation  of  his  glory,  he 
has  sunk  to  the  deepest  degradation,  to  numerical  insignificance, 
and  to  the  most  abject  wretchedness.  A  stronger  contrast  in  the 
relative  condition  of  a  people  can  nowhere  be  found.  Turning 
from  the  period  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  that  saw  the 
Tultecans  the  happiest  people  of  the  earth,  to  the  present,  that 
reveals  their  miserable  descendants  tamely  bowing  their  necks  to 
the  galling  yoke  of  their  Spanish  masters,  and  how  forcible  are  the 
marks  of  distinctioii !  Take  this  people,  amalgamated  with  the  reputed 
barbarous  Aztiques,  or  Chichimecas,  and  constituting  the  Mexican 
nation  at  the  time  of  Cortes'  mad  invasion,  and  how  deplorable  is 
their  present  situation,  contrasted  with  what  it  then  was  !  Where 
are  the  promised  blessings  of  the  '  Christian,'  the  boasted  charma 
of  civilisation*  eto.  t    Away  with  the  idle  and  superstitious  fantasies. 
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and  the  base  schemes  of  the  selfish  and  ambitious,  under  the  garb  of 
reason  and  of  philanthrophy !  Let  truth  and  justice  speak  for  them- 
selves. How  much  better,  we  would  ask,  is  the  poor  Indian  of  Cen- 
tral America,  how  much  more  rational  and  how  much  more  numer- 
ous is  he  now,  than-  when  the  proud  Caucassian,  *  the  most  honored 
of  the  free,'  first  essayed  his  renovating  influences  1  Let  the 
past  and  the  present  answer  !  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  like  bis 
native  compeer  of  our  own  states,  he  is  rapidly  disappearing  under 
the  operation  of  these  causes,  and  oblivion,  meanwhile,  closes  over 
his  history.  Like  the  ill-fated  Indian,  it  will  be  in  turn  for  the  op- 
pressor to  yield  to  the  force  of  recurring  circumstances.  Yes !  time, 
too,  will  bring  along  his  destiny,  and  it  will  be  that  of  the  oppressed, 
the  cheated,  the  extinct  Indian  ! 

Civilization,  as  some  one  has  observed,  is  and  ever  has  been 
travelling  westward.  Wfe  believe  it.  The  relics  of  America  go  far 
to  prove  it ;  and  those  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  if  possible,  still  farther. 
Giving  then  to  America  an  indefinite  antiquity,  its  earliest  monu- 
ments should  have  mingled  with  the  soil  on  which  they  were  erected. 
They- should  have  crumbled  before  the  all-crushing  power  of  time. 
And  such  is  the  fact.  Its  people  should  have  passed  onward  to  Asia  ; 
and  they  should  have  left  other  monuments  by  the  way.  Such  ap- 
pears also  to  have  been  the  fact.  Remains  of  magnificent  structures 
are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  islands  which  intervene,  even  those  of 
great  and  splendid  cities.  These,  too,  defy  the  scrutinizing  inqui- 
ries of  mankind,  at  this  so  distant  date.  The  arts  are  those  of  an- 
cient America.  To  one  conversant  with  the  specimens  now  to  be 
found  in  some  of  those  islands,  the  inference  will  appear  conclusive. 
It  belongs  to  the  geplogist  to  prove,  that  the  intervening  land  has 
undergone  extraordinary  revolutions.  We  are  prepared  to  say,  that 
he  is  enabled  to  prove  that  many  of  those  islands  are  of  recent  geo- 
logical epocha,  and  that  most  of  them  are  of  volcanic  origin. 

By  the  way  of  these  islands,  then,  it  was  both  easy  and  natural  to 
have  peopled  India,  Cliina,  and  those  nations  claiming  with  them  the 
most  distant  antiquity.  The  arts  of  those  times  are  nearly  the  same 
in  execution  and  design.  The  Chinese  Tartars,  those  wandering 
hordes  that  stretched  along  the  Pacific,  in  time  again  found  their  way 
to  this  continent,  by  means  of  the  continuous  chain  of  the  Fox  Isl- 
ands and  Alaska,  and  across  Behring's  Straits.  Farther  notice  of  this 
fact  will  accompany  some  remarks  on  the  present  race  of  North 
American  Indians,  for  they  are  the  Tartars  referred  to.  If  we  are  to 
do  credit  to  a  recent  philological  work,  published  in  London,  dis- 
playing great  research  and  learning,  we  shall  be  struck  with  the 
general  proposition,  that  man  had  a  common  ancestry,  far  east  of  the 
hitherto  reputed  source  of  his  origin.  The  evidence  adduced  from  the 
analogy  of  the  Arabic,  the  Chinese,  the  Tartar,  and  generally  the  Asiatic 
languages,  with  the  Greek,  etc.,  throws  much  light  upon  the  subject  of 
our  inquii^.  Late  researches,  also,  among  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  those 
more  particularly  bordering  on  the  Asiatic  coasts,  are  replete  with  inte- 
rest touching  the  antiquity  and  former  character  of  their  inhabitants. 
Ruined  walls,  monuments,  and  sepulchres,  of  antique  and  massive 
masonry,  of  which  tradition  has  preserved  no  memorial  among  the 
descendants  of  the  people,  clearly  prove  the  existence  of  a  difierent 
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state  and  character  of  people  at  some  very  remote  period.  But  re- 
cently there  have  been  discovered  the  buried  walls  of  an  extensive 
city,  and  also  a  strange  race  of  people  in  New  Holland.  A  colony 
hitherto  unknown,  speaking  the  English  language,  with  European 
countenances,  manners,  etc.,  has  quite  lately  been  discovered  in  the 
interior  of  that  yet  unexplored  continent  These  facts  are  exciting 
po  little  inquiry  and  astonishment  among  the  curious  of  Europe. 
Still  farther,  and  it  is  hoped  and  presumed  still  more  important,  dis- 
coveries will,  ere  long,  reveal  new  truths  upon  this  subject,  and  tend, 
in  a  striking  manner,  to  enlighten  mankind  in  relation  to  their  early 
history.  To  effect  this,  means  more  effective  could  not  be  devised 
than  '  exploring  expeditions.'  That  now  contemplated  by  this 
government,  if  conducted  in  part  with  reference  to  this  subject, 
cannot  fail  to  be  highly  fruitful  of  discovery. 

The  ancient  Aztec  cities,  on  the  vast  and  beautiful  plains,  and  jipon 
the  southern  banks  of  the  Rio  GUa,  in  New  California,  with  numerous 
other  remains  of  arts,  and  evidences  of  former  civilization,  now  to  be 
seen  among  what  have  been  denominated  the  *  Independent  Indians,' 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  from  the  thirty-third  to  the  fifty- 
fourth  parallels  of  latitude,  will  be  seen  to  throw  much  light  on 
the  original  people,  both  of  Mexico  and  of  our  own  country.  For 
the  present,  attention  is  still  farther  .called  to  the  origin  of  the  Tul- 
tiques,  the  first  and  the  most  remarkable  people,  ancient  or  modem, 
that  have  inhabited  the  American  continent. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  period  at  which  the  Tultiques  flourished, 
one  cannot  but  smile  at  the  determination  of  some  to  give  compara- 
tively modem  dates  to  the  Palencian  city,  and  its  ruined  arts  ;  as  if 
it  were  impossible  that  it  should  have  preceded  a  certain  time  to 
which  previously  supposed  data  had  limited  their  faith  or  compre- 
hension. Some  give  its  origin  but  about  two  hundred  years  anterior 
to  the  conquest  by  the  Spaniards.  Others,  again,  extend  their  views 
several  hundred  years  beyond  this  ;  but  such  are  careful,  at  the  same 
time,  to  circumscribe  their  belief  within  a  definite  period,  viz  :  the 
Christian  era.  The  majonty,  perhaps,  derive  their  dates  from  the 
dispersion  at  the  tower  of  Babel.  Again,  there  are  those  who  place 
entire  confidence  in  the  theory  given  by  Cabrera,  derived  from  ano- 
ther source,  and  paraded  with  the  utmost  assurance  as  having  been 
obtained  from  some  *  precious  documents,'  found  in  a  cave,  where 
they  had  been  hid  by  Votan  himself !  From  the  tenor  of  the  facts 
in  this  case,  but  more  particularly  from  the  language  used  by  the 
Bishop  of  Chiapa,  Don  Francisco  Nunez  de  la  Vega,  whose  book 
was  printed  at  Rome  in  1702,  we  are  forced  to  think  that  many,  very 
many,  important  memorials,  and  those  which  would  have  afforded  us 
the  means  for  discovering  the  history  of  this  people,  were  destroy- 
ed by  the  bigots  of  his  sect.  In  this  superstitious  crusade,  he 
himself  gave  the  most  distinguished  example,  by  destroying,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  confession,  the  '  precious  documents'  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  important  that  the  truth  or  falsity  of  this  *  memorial 
for  future  ages,'  as  Cabrera  calls  it,  should  be  inquired  into ; 
as  it  is  either  to  be  considered  hereafter  as  settling  the  great  ques- 
tion, '  Who  were,  the  Tultiques,'  or  it  is  to  b«  thrown  %tM%  as  an 
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idle  and  credulous  story,  got  up  by  the  bishop  himself,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  giving  himself  eclat,  and  of  confirming  those  who  otherwise 
might  be  sceptical  upon  so  interesting  a  point  in  history,  or,  perhaps, 
in  his  own  peculiar  faith. 

The  evidences  already  presented  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Tultecan 
monuments  cannot,  we  must  suppose,  but  destroy  all  the  stutenieDts, 
(for  they  are  mere  statements,  without  one  clear  and  rational  fact  to 
support  them,)  which  have  been  made,  giving  a  comparatively  modem 
date  to  the  Tultique  nation.  It  is  true,  that  the  monuments  of  Tul- 
tecan greatness  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Egyptians 
and  Romans,  not  to  say  several  other  eastern  nations  of  people.  But 
what  does  this  prove  ]  Just  nothing  at  all.  If  the  relics  which  so 
much  astonish  us  at  Palenquc,  give  evidence  of  age  cOeval  at  least, 
if  not  greatly  anterior,  to  those  of  Egypt,  from  which,  it  has  been 
affirmed  they  were  copied,  the  Cyclops  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  their  authors.  A  long  period  of  time  should  have  elapsed  from 
that  in  which  these  '  wandering  masons,'  for  such  it  is  said  the  Indian 
traditions  of  Central  America  style  the  builders  of  their  ancient 
edifices,  were  exterminated  from  Egypt,  wandered  to  the  Atlantic 
coast,  prepared  themselves  for  a  long  voyage  —  totally  unacquainted, 
as  they  were,  with  marine  navigation  -*- and  actually  traversed  the  un- 
known sea  for  three  thousand  miles  I  How  long,,will  it  be  supposed, 
they  were  engaged  in  thus  acquiring  a  taste  so  unsuited  to  their 
habits,  and  in  contriving  suitable  vessels,  which,  in  Upper  Egypt,  they 
never  could  have  seen,  to  embark  on  the  trackless  sea  for  America, 
without  a  compass  to  guide  them,  and  without  the  possibility  of  their 
knowing  whither  they  were  going  1  Is  it  to  be  presumed,  that  vessels 
of  theirs,  at  that  time,  if  they  built  any  at  all,  or  were,  in  fact,  in  a 
situation  to  build  them,  if  they  had  a  mind,  were  furnished  with  the 
requisite  materials,  provisioned,  etc.,  to  navigate  the  Atlantic  ocean  1 
Should  we  admit  all  this  as  probable,  for  the  sake  of  speculation,  it 
would  appear  remarkable  if  they,  first  and  fortunately,  touched  upon 
the  coast  of  Yucatan,  and  located,  at  once,  in  the  finest  country  on 
the  globe,  and  that,  too,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  have  built  and  peo- 
pled even  one  of  its  large  cities.  We  shall  not  venture  to  name  the 
time  required  at  that  stage  of  man's  history  to  have  accomplished 
all  these  things,  or  attempt  to  explain  how  the  mouldering  arts  which 
this  people  have  lefl  from  unrecorded  time,  could  exhibit  still  greater 
antiquity  than  those  of  the  Egyptians.  This  discrepancy  between  sup- 
position and  fact  is  better  referred  to  those  who,  rather  than,  daubt 
what  they  have  previously  believed,  adopt  as  truth  the  most  incon- 
sistent theories. 

The  Carthaginians,  although  more  adventurous,  and  more  accus- 
tomed in  their  belligerent  prows  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea  than  any 
other  ancient  maritime  nation  of  people,  are  as  litle  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  first  peopled  America,  as  the  native  Egyptians,  so 
far  as  positive  evidence  is  concerned.  The  latter  will  not  be  sup- 
posed to  have  inspired  their  successors  with  the  requisite  informa- 
tion Guid  skill,  nor  will  it  be  presumed  that  they  were  so  far  the  mas- 
ters of  navigation  themselves,  as  to  have  accomplished  voyages  to 
this  continent.  The  reasons  which  apply  to  these  people,  are  equally 
applicable  to  all  others  during  the  early  conditions  of  society.     Nei* 
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tber  the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans,  ambitious  as  they  were  of  fortune  and 
of  fame,  can  be  conceived  capable  of  having  executed  voyages  of  three 
thousand  miles  on  an  unexplored  ocean.  Nor  will  the  colonies  of 
the  Carthaginians  and  Romans,  said  to  have  been  established  by  them 
upon  the  sea-coast  and  on  neighboring  Islands,  be  imagined  to  have 
afforded  the  parent  nations  the  necessary  impetus  to  embark  in 
quest  of  discovery  on  an  ocean,  ever  considered  by  them  of  bound- 
less extent,  or  have  prompted  them  to  plant  colonies  at  the  dis- 
tance of  four  thousand  miles,  admitting  them  to  have  conceived 
the  existence  of  another  continent.  Were  we  so  credulous  as  to 
believe  this,  we  should  be  driven  to  the  admission,  that  they  not  only 
made  one,  but  liuroerous  voyages  across  the  Atlantic ;  and  eventually 
reared  a  great  nation  under  their  auspices.  And  if  so,  why,  we 
might  very  natui*ally  inquire,  is  all  history^  silent  upon  the  subject, 
and  without  even  a  hint  of  its  truth,  or  the  possibility  of  the  per- 
formances ?  -^ 

The  wreck  on  our  shores  of  some  solitary  vessel,  a  circumstance 
dwelt  upon  by  all  who  have  attempted  to  get  over  the  difficulties  in 
accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  American  people,  is  equally  unsatisfac- 
tory; for  it  is  but  a  bare  supposition  at  best.  We  might  as  rea- 
sonably suppose  any  other  means  of  peopling  this  continent.  It 
is  even  less  probable  that  a  female  was  upon  such  a  wrecks  and 
survived  the  catastrophe,  to  constitute  an  American  Eve.  Yet 
supposing  even  this  to  have  been  the  case,  how  long  a  time  would 
have  been  required,  from  the  earliest  history  of  Carthaginian  or 
Roman  prow  navigation,  for  the  luckless  navigators  of  their  craft,  with 
each  a  surviving  partner,  a  circumstance  still  less  probable,  to  have 
explored  Central  America,  built  numerous  cities  — one  containing  at 
least  two  millions  of  people  —  reaied  the  most  stupendous  and  dura- 
ble edifices,  and  other  monuments,  and  then  to  have  become  extinctyOr 
identified  with  other  species  of  men,  and  all  their  monuments  of 
^eternal  rock'  to  have  crumbled  into  one  general  wreck  of  matter] 
Could  all  this  have  happened,  we  ask,  even  supposing,  for  the  love 
of  conjecture,  that  all  the  rest  actually  did  happen  ]  We  leave 
reasonable  men  to  answer  for  themselves.  But  there  is  another  rea- 
son why  the  Tultiques  are  derived  from  no  such  reputed  stock,  and 
one  which  every  scientific  man  will  deem  conclusive,  if  his  preju% 
dices  preclude  all  other  sources  of  evidence.  There  are  physi- 
cal peculiarities,  we  all  know,  by  which  species  of  men,  as  well 
as  all  lower  animals,  are  contradistinguished.  These  in  the  Tul- 
tique  have  so  little  resemblance  in  common  with  other  species  of 
mankind,  ancient  or  modern,  that  no  effort  of  the  physiologist  can 
give  him,  according  to  distinctive  criteria,  a  homologous  arrangement. 
He  is  completely  alone  in  this  respect,  and  consequently  could  not 
have  been  indebted  to  the  people  in  question,  from  whom  he  most  of 
all  differed,  for  his  origin. 

The  fact  also,  if  it  needs  be,  that  the  Carthaginians  visited  parts 
of  the  United  States,  either  from  choice  or  necessity,  as  is  believed 
by  many  archaeologists,  would  go  far  tQ  prove  that  they  were  not  the 
people  of  Tulteca.  If  this  be  still  supposed,  where,  we  would 
inquire,  are  their  descendants  1  They  would  have  been  as  likely  to 
have  peopled  this  country  as  any  other.     The  reasons  why  thej 
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did  not  flourish  here,  would  answer  alike  for  their  not  peopling  Cen- 
tral America.  The  same  ren^ains  of  great  cities  would  appear  here 
as  in  Chiapa,  Guatemala,  etc.,  had  they  or  their  descendants  been 
the  authors  of  those  in  the  latter  places.  Faint  evidences  do  exist, 
of  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  people  in  this  country,  at  some  distant 
period  of  time,  other  than  those  who  raised  the  tumuli  of  the  western 
states,  the  Tartars,  the  Scandinavians,  or  Welch.  The  most  remai-k- 
able  of  these  —  perhaps  these  are  the  only  evidences  worthy  of 
note  —  are  inscriptions  on  rocks  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  characters  are  believed  to  be  Carthaginian.  In  not 
less  than  twelve  places  are  they  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day.  But 
whatever  others  may  think,  in  relation  to  the  authors  of  these  blind, 
though  carious  inscriptions,  we  are  ourselves  little  inclined  to 
believe  them  Carthaginan.  It  is  quite  as  probable,  in  fact,  that 
they  were  the  work  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  western  valleys, 
as  of  any  other  people,  for  they  are  there  to  be  seen,  as  well  as  upon 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Similar  characters  have  been  discovered  on  spe- 
cimens of  arts  left  by  that  people.  Confidence  may  have  been 
obtained  for  the  supposition  that  they  were  Carthaginian,  from  the 
fact  that  the  remains  of  a  vessel,  clearly  Carthaginian  in  form  and 
style,  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  imbedded  in  the  soil  not  far 
distant  from  where  inscriptions  are  now  to  be  seen  on  rocks, 
near  our  Atlantic  coast.  But  at  that  time,  these  were  supposed  to 
be  the  only  inscriptions  to  be  found  in  our  country ;  many  others, 
however,  are  now  known  to  exist,  as  far  distant  even  as  Georgia,  and 
in  the  interior. 

The  walls  of  cities  lately  discovered  at  the  west,  in  Wisconsin, 
Arkansas,  etc.,  prove  nothing  in  respect  to  the  ruined  cities  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking  in  Central  America,  except  that  they  are 
entirely  unlike  in  every  particular,  and  vrere  built  by  people  as  dif- 
ferent in  their  character  and  knowledge,  as  our  present  Indians  and 
ourselves.  They  prove  much,  however,  in  relation  to  the  remains  of 
cities  on  the  north-west  coast,  heretofore  noticed,  and  also  to  the 
temples,  cities,  etc.,  of  the  valley  of  Mexico.  These  with  others 
equally  remarkable,  will  be  fully  discussed  in  subsequent  numbers. 
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Hs  won  the  laurels,  and  with  them  renown, 
But  lost  them  both,  to  shape  them  to  a  crown : 
And,  sworn  to  conquer  king^  self-conquered  fell, 
When  he  himself  the  royaflist  would  swell ; 
And,  with  the  fasces,  for  the  sceptre  made 
A  sorry  change  —  the  substance  for  the  shade : 
Untaught  what  madness  to  the  million  clings, 
Who  forms  to  facts  prefer,  and  names  to  thmgs  : 
Triumphant  for  a  space,  by  craft  and  crime, 
Two  foes  he  left  unconquered  —  Truth  and  Time : 
Oh !  had  he  for  true  glory  shaped  his  course, 
He  'd  'scaped  repentance  living — dead,  remorse ! 
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THE     DEATH     OF     SOCRATES. 

GivB  me  the  bowl  I 
The  boon  of  freedom  to  my  weary  soul 
Hoth  come  at  last ;   the  hour  of  calm  release, 
When  all  the  restless  storms  of  life  may  cease. 
And  time's  dark  billows,  as  they  onward  roll, 
Shall  sweep  above  ray  silent  grave  in  peace. 

Long,  long  in  sadness  hath  my  spirit  yeam'd 
For  fre^om  from  the  heavy  bunds  of  flesh : 

And  earthly  hopes  and  earthly  pleasures  spurn  d  ; 

And  while  (he  quenchless  fire  within  it  bum'd. 
Hath  sighed  for  streams  immortal,  to  rofresli 

Its  drooping  wings,  that  it  might  upward  soar, 
Beyond  the  curtains  of  the  vaulted  sky, 
Within  the  veil  that  hides  Eternity ; 

And  drink  the  tide  of  bliss,  and  weep  no  more ! 


It  is  a  bitter  draught ! 

Meet  emblem  of  Death's  cruel  bitterness ; 

To  those  who  love  life  more,  or  loathe  it  less; 
Yet  in  its  mingled  poison  nave  I  quafT'd 
The  fountain,  whose  undying  strength  shall  waft 

The  heir  of  life  immortal  to  those  shores, 

Where  the  full  tide  of  its  bright  glory  pours ! 

Yet  may  this  be  a  vision  !  I  have  dream'd 
Of  future  time  —  of  years  beyond  the  grave ; 
Of  brighter  worlds  far  o'er  the  whelmmg  wave; 

And  on  my  raptured  fancy  there  hath  gleam'd 
The  image  of  a  thousand  hidden  things, 
That  reason  may  not  trace ;  and  wisdom  brings 
No  clue  to  read  ;  and  weary  thoueht  turns  back, 
All  hopeless  from  the  dark,  bewildering  track. 


'Tisdrain'd !  and  minded  with  the  streams  of  life, 
The  venom  pours  through  every  swollen  vein  : 

The  race  is  run  —  foucht  is  the  field  of  strife ; 
And  bleeds  the  vanquislrd  now  upon  the  plain, 
Ko  more  the  conflict  to  essay  agam ! 


Oh.  Source  Eternal !    Beins  Infinite ! 
To  whom  —  though  blindly,  from  this  darksome  prison, 

Where  doubt  and  error  reign  in  ceaseless  night  — 
The  worship  of  my  spirit  long  hath  risen  ; 
No  more  I  doubt  —  no  longer  wavering, 

I  offer  incense  to  a  God  unknown. 
But,  from  the  altar  of  my  bosom,  fling 

Its  frasrance  at  the  footstool  of  thy  throne  ; 
And  as  the  film  of  death  obscures  my  sifht, 
The  vision  of  thy  presence  grows  more  bright ! 


'T  is  almost  o'er !    My  wildered  senses  roam  — 

A  thousand  harps  the  balmy  air  are  filling  I 

A  thousand  angel  voices  wildly  thrilling. 
Are  calling,  'ICindred  spirit,  haste  thee  home !' 
Speed,  speed,  my  ling'rmg  soul ! — 'I  come !  I  come  I' 

WHmingion,  (Dtl,)  Jugntt,  1837.  j.  t.  j. 
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NOTES    OP    A    SURGEON.* 


NUMBER   TWO. 


THE    INCENDIARIES. 

I  WAS  aroused  from  my  sleep  one  morning  about  three  o'clock,  by 
the  alarm  of  fire.  A  bright  light  was  shining  into  my  room,  and 
casting  its  tinted  rays  in  flaishes  over  the  wall,  pallid  by  the  beams  of 
a  December  moon,  like  the  flickering  glances  of  hectic  over  the  con- 
sumptive cheek  of  beauty.  On  going  to  the  window,  I  discovered 
that  the  fire  was  but  a  short  distance  from  the  hospital,  and  in  broad 
view.  A  brilliant  fire  so  near  me,  overcame  my  natural  apathy,  and 
packing  on  some  extra  habiliments,  I  sallied  out  to  see  what  havoc 
this  mighty  element  was  making  among  the  time-worn  and^hickly- 
tenanted  buildings  of  the  purlieus  of  L street. 

The  engines  were  already  at  work,  when  I  reached  the  spot.  A 
dwelling-house  was  on  fire,  and  the  fiames  were  shooting  merrily  up 
from  the  roof  and  windows,  tinged  or  obscured  for  a  brief  moment 
by  the  occasional  flood  of  water  which  the  bounteous  hose  lavished 
upon  the  most  flagrant  portions  of  the  enkindled  domicil  —  a  pow- 
erful and  efficient  antiphlogutic^  as  it  struck  me  at  the  time.  I  made 
my  way,  with  others,  into  an  alley  which  led  to  the  rear  of  the 
house,  with  some  faint  hope  that  I  might  be  of  service  in  arresting 
the  flames,  or  at  any  rate,  enjoy  a  fair  and  near  view  of  the  fire, 
without  the  danger  of  being  trodden  under  foot.  The  whole  back 
part  of  one  wooden  building  was  in  a  blaze,  and  the  persons  in  the 
yard  were  pointing  to  it  with  evident  ms^-ks  of  interest  and  agitatioti. 
I  did  not  have  long  to  wait,  to  be  informed  of  the  subject  of  their 
solicitude.  Presently,  a  figure  shot  through  the  second-story  window, 
sash  and  all,  and  bounded  to  the  ground.  He  rolled  and  plunged 
about,  and  endeavored  to  tear  off  his  burning  garments  ;  for,  singu- 
larly enough,  he  was  dressed  in  pantaloons,  boots,  and  vest,  as  if  he 
had  not  been  in  bed ;  his  hair  was  entirely  singed  off,  and  his  shirt 
was  fast  consuming  from  his  arms.  In  a  moment,  another  one  simi- 
larly dressed,  but  without  shoes,  rushed  down  stairs,  and  tumbled 
into  the  middle  of  the  yard,  uttering  most  pitiable  cries.  Astonished 
at  such  a  sudden  apparition,  the  spectators  scarcely  knew  what  to 
do ;  and  I  was  equally  at  a  loss,  for  an  instant;  but  running  up  to 
the  one  who  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground,  where  he  had  just  pitched 
from  the  door,  with  the  aid  of  some  of  the  more  wakeful  beholders, 
I  extinguished  the  fire  about  his  neck  and  shoulders,  as  effectually 
as  was  practicable.  He  would  hardly  permit  any  one  to  touch  him, 
but  kept  thrusting  his  burning  arms  up  to  his  face,  and  thus  adding 
unconsciously  to  the  mischief.  Having  smothered  the  flames,  and 
put  him  in  charge  of  some  of  the  by-standers,  who  had  now  gene- 
rously volunteered  their  assistance,  I  went  to  take  a  view  of  the 
other.     I  found  him  lying  in  the  dirt,  without  any  fire  on  his  person, 

*Ou«  city  readers  will  need  no  other  evidence  than  the  present  sketch,  that  tbeM 
'  Notes'  -are  drawn  from  real  life.  We  have  often  seen  one  of  the  scarified  '  incendiaiieiP 
whose  melancholy  story  is  here  narrated.  En^  Kihckkrsocwuu 
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(it  bad  been  put  out  by  others,)  and  rolling  ceaselessly  from -side  to 
side.  When  spoken  to,  he  answered  in  a  hurried  and  impatient 
manner. 

Having  made  a  rude  litter  out  of  boards,  we  had  them  laid  on  it, 
and  carried  to  the  hospital.  As  we  emerged  from  the  rear  gate,  the 
crowd,  who  had  learned  the  nature  of  the  occurrence,  made  way,  and 
we  were  soon  at  the  corner,  around  which  the  store  was  situated, 
from  whence  these  unfortunate  individuals  had  issued  in  iflte  rear. 
Here  their  mother  joined  us.  She  made  no  violent  manifestations 
of  grief,  as  the  litter  went  along,  but  walked  by  its  side,  occasionally 
coming  nearer,  and  addressing  a  word  to  her  sons,  as  they  seemed  to 
be  more  sharply  tortured. 

Having  deposited  them  in  one  of  the  wards  of  the  hospital, 
reserved  for  the  reception  of  such  cases,  the  first  dressings  were  put 
on,  and  a  slight  anodyne  and  cordial  were  administered  to  them  both, 
as  they  were  greatly  prostrated,  especially  the  one  who  seemed  to 
be  the  younger.  Bottles  of  hot  water,  and  bags  filled  with  heated 
sand,  were  applied  around  their  extremities.  It  was  not  long  before 
one  of  them  was  restored  to  his  natural  warmth,  and  to  a  full  sense 
of  his  wretchedness.  But  the  other  never  recovered  from  the  shock 
given  to  his  nervous  system,  and  rapidly  sunk,  as  will  be  seen.  His 
senses  were  in  full  activity,  until  near  the  last,  and  with  a  little  agi- 
tation, attributable  to  the  severity  of  his  bodily  injury,  and  to. the 
prospect  of  the  near  approach  of  death,  there  was  a  degree  of  emo- 
tion, which  was  not  be  assigned  to  so  obvious  a  cause,  and  ivhich  led 
to  the  belief  that  something  lay  heavily  on  his  mind,  which  he 
wished,  yet  hesitated  to  declare.  His  father  appeared  but  once,  and 
going  to  his  bed,  whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear,  and  left  him. 
He  seemed  not  less  distressed  after  this  visit. 

His  mother  came  frequently,  but  was  unable  to  remain  constantlr, 
or  even  a  considerable  part  of  the  time,  by  his  bed-^de,  from  the  dis- 
tress which  the  view  of  his  calamitous  situation,  and  his  terrible 
writh^ngs  under  the  agony  of  his  burns,  produced  in  her  mind.  She 
said  very  few  words  to  him ;  and  those  only  in  the  way  of  soothing 
and  comforting  his  momentary  distresses  ;  but  sat  by  the  side  of  his 
low  bed,  and  at  every  half  unconscious  toss  that  tore  off  strips  of 
skin  from  his  body,  and  exposed  patches  of  the  bleeding  surface  to 
the  view  of  the  mother,  she  raised  up  her  arms  and  face,  in  the  most 
pitiable  excess  of  grief  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  imagining.  She 
might  have  been  a  study  to  the  unhallowed  gaze  of  an  ambitious 
devotee  of  sculpture. 

The  patient  (the  younger,  who  is  here  alluded  to,  the  other  being 
comparatively  out  of  danger,)  tossed  and  turned  so  incessantly  in  bed, 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  any  dressings  on  the  excoriated 
parts.  Ac  the  approach  of  night,  his  agitation  increased.  He  con- 
tinually complained  of  rigor,  or  chilliness,  and  inquired  for  some 
warm  drink,  which,  when  presented  to  him,  he  rejected,  with  appear- 
ances of  disgust.  I  determined  to  set  up  with  him  a  part  of  the 
night,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  relieve  his  sufTerings,  if  not  by 
bodily  remedies,  at  least  by  such  anodynes  to  the  mind  aa  might  be 
administered  in  words.  I  was  not  without  some  expectations  that 
he  might  be  induced  to  make  me  the  participator  of  the   secret 
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Jy   tr«i6  latf^  jrj  tri^  everjin;?  hf^fore  I  could  arrange  to  be  witli  tlie 

{/«li4;i«l.  i  ionii'i  ttitn  with  h^i^  ap|>earanoe  of  deliriom  titBn  migiit 
tH\*:  htii'ii  i'.x\Hit:U'A  from  th<;  augrneoted  eeveritj  of  bis  sufferings. 
Jii;  ifjuHiutui  rtitit\*ih»i  and  agitaUfd,  until  about  one  in  the  morning 
ttiU'M^iw^  M'.ry  iittii;,  but  o<:<:aHioiially  murmuring  inarticulately  in  his 
«»iiif/it>ef  3».  Of  J  f/tf:<:ofijiijg  moi<;  cahii,  he  mauifeiited  much  solicitude 
lor  hisi  Mhtw  AiiiXttuw. 

*  Ihtittpr,  how  doc*»  rny  brother  do?  Do  you  think  he  will  get 
ov«i  U  V 

Mil  ha/j  bfien  removed  to  a  different  ward,  that  he  might  not  be 
aff  erred  by  (he  nkiimwu  of  the 'other,  and  was  doing  well.  I  stated 
MM  iniirh 

'  1  ((Mil  cohl,  very  rohl/  he  continued.  '  Wouldn't  some  of  that 
wHinidriiik  fjjive  nie  a  litNe  heiit '(  No!  I  *yu  tried  that ;  it  bums  my 
throiil.      Vt't,  I'm  nil  (bled  up  inhi(b).' 

'  lleie  in  MoMMt  cool  water  with  wine.' 

*  (UhA  I  The  fiound  i«  enough  to  make  ma  shiyer  But  I  will  take 
soma,  for  iha  itaka  of  thu  axperimant.* 
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He  touched  a  little  of  it  to  his  lips,  and  then  drank  the  whole  of 
the  potion.  It  agreed  with  him  better  than  warm  drinks,  which 
were  more  suitable  to  his  condition.  Then  sinking  into  quietude, 
he  seemed  about  to  be  falling  asleep.  All  at  once,  he  burst  out  into 
exclamations  of  horror  and  alarm,  and  cries  for  assistance ;  vehe- 
mently declared  his  innocence  ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  ramblings, 
made  a  complete  exposure  of  his  secret.  He  terminated  by  spring- 
ing up  in  bed,  and  attempting  to  jump  on  to  the  floor.  His  eyes  fell 
upon  me,  and  he  seemed  to  recover  his  mental  faculties  as  speedily 
as  he  bad  lost  them.  He  reclined  back  on  his  pillow,  and  said,  with 
much  earnestness : 

'  Doctor,  what  have  I  been  uttering  1  Have  I  revealed  anr 
thing  V 

*  You  have  disclosed  some  things  which  I  should  not  hear,  except 
in  the  confidence  of  a  physician,'  I  replied. 

*  What !  —  any  thing  that  would  criminate  me  V 

*  Yes,  you  and  others.' 

'  I  see  that  I  have  unwittingly  taught  you  my  secret.  Curs^  this 
wild  delirium  !  But  on  whom  should  the  curse  fall !  I  will  trust 
you.  I  know  that  until  1  am  dead,  you  will  not  be  able  to  betray 
any  thing ;  and  after  that,  it  will  be  at  your  option,  at  any  rate,  to 
make  that  public  which  will  endanger  the  life  of  another.' 

'  Have  no  fears  of  me,  if  there  is  a  possibility  that  any  one  may 
receive  injury  from  my  information.' 

The  patient,  whose  name  was  Ludovico,  being  satisfied  with  my 
assurance  of  secrecy,  proceeded  to  give  a  short  narration  of  the 
facts. 

'  My  brother  was  of  a  very  impetuous  temper,  and  always  exet' 
cised  a  kind  of  authority  over  me,  to  which  in  fact  I  willingly  accedecl, 
from  a  consciousness  of  his  superior  knowledge.  He  had  conceived 
sonie  splendid  project  for  sudden  aggrandizement,  which,  to  be  car- 
ried into  eflect,  required  the  aid  and  countenance  of  my  father.  One 
dark  and  atormy  night  in  October,  about  one  year  since,  he  took  me  to 
a  house  in  the  northeni  part  of  the  city,  and  introduced  me  into  a 
room,  where,  by  the  light  of  a  dimly-burning  lamp,  a  half  dozen  men 
were  busily  engaged  around  a  table  in  looking  over  some  rude 
sketches  and  diagrams.  Pieces  of  paper  were  marked  over  with 
Arabic  nunlbrical  characters,  and  letters  of  the  alphabet,  arranged  m 
squares,  and  perched  upon  pen-marked  fabrics,  which  looked  like 
houses  or  castles,  churches,  and  prisons.  Flags  which  resembled  the 
signals  of  barbarian  nations,  were  floating  from  the  pinnacle  of  some 
lofty  edifice,  or  planted  on  the  summit  of  hills  whose  ranges  extended 
ofi*  in  parallel  lines,  or  in  angular  courses  far  into  the  boldly-etched 
and  pointed  features  of  the  landscape.  These  delineations  were  in 
correct  perspective,  and  were  evidently  drawn  up  and  embellished 
by  a  naaster  hand,  with  some  remote  and  magnificent  intent,  which 
was  not  perceptible  to  my  uninitiated  sense. 

*  Principal  among  those  around  the  table,  was  a  stout  gray-headed 
man,  whose  heavy  frame  and  badly-jointed  limbs,  which  were  freely 
exercised,  apparently  with  a  view  of  setting  off  their  ungracefulnessit 
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aod  the  general  shabbioess  of  his  attire,  showed  him  to  be  the  chief 
spirit  of  the  adventurers.  His  lean  fingers,  at  the  end  of  so  ill- 
managed  an  arm,  hardlj  warranted  the  supposition  that  he  ivas  the 
draughtsmao  of  tlie  elegant  sketch,  over  whose  surface  he  was  pass- 
ing his  penciU  and  indenting  the  denominative  syllables  on  the 
bosom  of  some  winding  river,  which  cut  its  way  between  the  promi- 
nent and  ornamented  insignia  that  formed  a  part  of  the  file  ox  look- 
oats  —  for  such  I  decided  them  to  be,  after  having  ascertained  the 
subject  of  their  deliberations.  The  other  members  oC  the  con- 
clave were  of  a  like  description ;  all  were  of  shabby  exterior,  but 
the  fire  of  an  unnatural  enthusiasm  shone  in  their  eyes,  and  spoke 
out  in  their  gestures.  They  were  evidently  expecting  my  brother, 
who  had  them  seemingly  in  control,  and  was  only  of  them  inso- 
much as  he  joined  in  their  views  and  projects.  They  all  erected 
themselves  in  various  attitudes  on  his  entrance,  and  the  speaker  of 
the  company  broke  out  in  these  words : 

' '  Ha,  Pctro  !  we  have  been  looking  over  this  drawing,  and  there 
is  nothing  wrong  about  it,  unless  it  is  this  hill.  I  think  some  one 
nearer  should  have  been  chosen.' 

* ' '  Wrong]  —  there  is  not  a  particle  wrong.  The  main  points  of 
observation  have  been  carefully  selected.  Here  is  Philadelphia ; 
there  is  Ludgate  church  ;  here  is  Mount  Taurus  ;  on  the  summit  of 
that  hill  is  a  very  tall  pine,  which  I  have  sketched  ;  this  dwelling- 
house  (of  friend  Soper's)  is  the  last  post  before  you  reach  New- 
York  ;  and  here  is  New- York.' 

' '  But  I  think  that  mountain  is  at  too  great  a  distance  from  Phila- 
delphia, to  see  distinctly.  Do  n't  you  think  so  V  continued  the 
speaker. 

' '  Why,  you  owl !  it  is  but  fifteen  miles  ;  and  a  good  telescope  will 
discern  a  man's  features  at  ten  or  twelve  miles.' 

' '  Well,  if  we  have  the  countenance  of  Providence,  we  shall  suc- 
ceed,' he  meekly  replied. 

*  They  were  engaged  in  a  scheme  for  transmitting  intelligence 
from  one  city  to  another,  by  means  of  telegi-aphs,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  rise  or  fall  in  stocks,  and  of  speculating  in 
lottery  tickets.  I  have  introduced  this  little  scene,  in  order  to  show 
you  the  influences  by  which  my  brother  was  wrought  upon.  They 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  discussing  the  measures,  and 
Petro  in  enforcing  the  details  of  his  arrangements.  Those  who 
were  present,  beside  my  brother  Petro,  could  not  have  handed  over 
a  dollar,  at  the  solicitation  of  a  surcharged  pistol,  held  horizontally 
at  their  vest  button,  and  backed  by  the  imperious  proclamation, 
*  Stand  and  deliver,  or  die  !*  He  was  the  only  one  who  could  move 
the  enterprise  so  heavily  constructed,  and  he  was  not  equal  to  the 
whole  eff«)rt.  Though  moneyless  adventurers,  his  coadjutors  were 
cunning  enough  to  place  upon  his  shoulders  the  burden  of  the  under- 
taking, in  the  faith  of  their  absolute  necessity  as  a  part  of  the 
machinery. 

*  Petro  was  engaged  with  his  whole  soul  in  the  success  of  the 
experiment,  and  nothing  could  deter  him  from  prosecuting  it.  Hard 
were  his  struggles  to  devise  some  means  for  raising  the  requisite 
ftinds     Every  thin^,  I  believe,  passed  through  his  mind,  ihort  of 
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actual  robbery,  and  it  was  not  long  before  this  entered  into  his  cal- 
culations. The  frequent  meetings  held  with  his  associates,  at  which 
I  was  sometimes  present,  and  the  artful  but  seemingly  innocent  pro- 
testations of  their  honest  leader,  served  to  keep  up  his  ambition,  and 
to  nourish  his  ardent  and  ciiimerical  aspirations.  We  were  at  that 
time  clerks  in  a  store,  which  was  filled  with  the  most  precious  com- 
modities ;  but  the  building  itself  was  of  wood,  and  of  quite  inferior 
appearance.  We  lodged  on  the  second  floor.  My  brother  formed 
the  design  of  removing  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  goods,  and 
setting  fire  to  the  store.  The  plan  was  not  unfolded  to  me  until 
after  it  had  been  completed,  and  every  thing  had  been  prepared. 
My  opposition  was  useless.  The  gang  were  made  acquainted  with 
it,  and  agreed  to  assist  on  a  certain  night. 

'  A  considerable  quantity  of  the  stock  had  been  abstracted  by 
degrees,  for  a  number  of  weeks  previous ;  and  on  that  evening  (the 
one  you  well  know)  after  the  principals  had  left,  we  began  to  trans- 
port the  boxes  and  packages,  assisted  by  the  others,  to  the  house  of 
the  prime  accomplice,  where  they  were  secure  from  search.  The 
avails  were  to  enable  us  to  realize  our  glittering  dreams  of  wealth. 

*  In  the  back  room,  on  the  second  floor,  we  had  made  a  collection 
of  the  most  combustible  substances,  and  had  so  placed  them,  that 
they  would  in  a  moment  after  the  application  of  the  torch  be  ignited^ 
and  communicate  the  fire  to  the  partitions,  bed,  etc.  A  stove-pipe 
which  passed  out  of  the  back  window  had  been  disconnected  with 
the  stove,  in  order  to  allow  the  smoke  to  escape  readily ;  so  that  it 
might  not,  by  issuing  through  the  crevices  of  the  windows,  particu- 
larly in  the  front  of  the  building,  betray  our  attempt  before  the  fire 
had  got  fairly  under  way. 

'  We  usuaJly  slept  in  the  bed  in  the  back  part  of  this  room,  and  had 
planned  to  go  to  the  theatre,  and  returning  about  twelve  o'clodc, 
throw  ourselves  on  to  the  bed  in  our  clothes,  and  lie  till  one  or  two  in 
the  morning,  when  we  were  to  arise  and  set  fire  to  the  apartment 
If  our  plans  succeeded,  we  w^ere  to  make  it  appear  that  we  had  laid 
down  rather  in  liquor,  had  set  the  candle  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  and 
that  it  had  caught  the  drapery. 

'Accordingly,  to  the  theatre  we  went ;  actually  got  somewhat  tipsy, 
as  we  reflected  on  the  hazardous  nature  of  our  enterprise,  and  com- 
ing back  about  midnight,  proceeded  directly  to  our  chamben  We 
soon  managed  to  procure  a  light.  I  pulled  off  my  shoes  and  coat, 
and  threw  myself  on  to  the  bed,  for  I  felt  unwilling  to  contemplate  the 
deed  which  we  were  on  the  point  of  committing.  I  had  worked 
myself'  up  to  the  task,  and  feared  that  my  nerves  might  be  unstrung 
by  a  survey  of  the  preparatives  for  our  mischief-doing.  My  brother, 
however,  felt  too  deep  an  interest  in  the  progress  and  result  of  the 
plan,  to  think  of  repose ;  and  commissioning  me  to  '  tumble  up'  his 
side  of  the  bed,  he  took  his  position  by  the  table,  with  a  book  before 
him,  which  had  one  advantage  over  vacancy,  that  it  shut  out  the  view 
of  external  objects,  and  opened  the  way  to  reflection. 

'  I  soon  fell  into  a  disturbed  sleep,  and  dreamed  that  the  whole 
upper  part  of  the  house  was  in  flames,  and  that  my  brother,  in  en- 
deavoring to  escape  out  of  the  front  door  with  some  valuable  article 
about  him,  was  seized  by  six  or  eight  men,  and  carried  away  to 
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prison,  in  spite  of  his  entreaties.  I  dreamed  also  that  I  "was  stand- 
ing in  the  door,  and  the  whole  building  suddenly  gave  way,  and  was 
about  to  fall  upon  my  head.  At  this  I  awoke  in  terror,  but  soon  be- 
came sensible  of  my  situation,  when  I  found  my  brother  standing  over 
me,  and  shaking  me  by  the  shoulder. 

*  It  was  now  about  a  quarter  of  three.  Petro  had  prepared  eveiy 
thing,  even  to  a  match,  to  insure  speedy  conflagration. 

'  *Now  then,'  said  he,  *  nerve  yourself  for  the  consummation.  Take 
this  match,  and  set  fire  to  the  bed-clothes,  while  I  touch  this  other 
pile  with  my  candle.' 

*  He  did  so,  and  at  the  same  moment  my  trembling  hands  applied 
the  torch  to  the  light  drapery  of  the  bed.  In  an  instant,  curtains, 
sheets,  and  all,  were  in  a  blaze,  while  at  the  other  end  of  the  room 
the  fire  spread  with  astonishing  rapidity  among  the  dry  and  Dimsy 
stuffs  which  had  been  thrown  together  in  a  heap.  Seeing  all  things 
in  such  line  progress,  we  turned  our  steps  toward  the  door,  which 
was  about  midway  of  the  room,  when  I  recollected  that  we  had  left 
a  small  box  of  jewelry  and  money  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

' '  Stop,  one  moment,  till  I  get  the  box,'  said  I,  and  directed  my 
steps  to  the  bed. 

' '  Make  haste  1'  said  my  brother,  as  he  stood  with  his  hand  on  the 
latch. 

'  I  threw  up  the  clothes  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

' '  Where  is  it  1     I  cannot  touch  it  V     1  asked. 

'  '  Under  the  right  comer,  between  the  sack  and  the ' 

* '  It  has  been  stolen  !  Who  has  been  in  here  ]  Have  n't  you  put 
it  somewhere  else  ]' 

*  *  Look  under  the  head  ;  it  is  surely  there.     Hurry  !' 

'  *  Impossible  !'  The  fire  had  become  scorching  hot,  so  that  I  could 
endure  it  no  longer.  Not  only  the  whole  bed,  but  the  wainscot  and 
window  sashes  had  begun  to  bum.  I  was  obliged  to  make  my  ifvay 
to  the  door. 

*  *  It  was  left  there,  I  tell  you  ;  it  must  be  got ;  it  is  all  our  depen- 
dence for  immediate  funds.  Ludovico,  seek  it  once  more !'  ex- 
claimed my  brother. 

'  *  Will  you  have  me  bum  myself  to  death  !  My  sbirt-sleeyes  are 
burnt  off  now.     I  hear  some  one  coming.' 

'  •  It  is  your  ears  —  try  again  !'  returned  Petro. 

'  *  I  go  —  but  you  see  !'  I  replied,  as  I  turned  back,  holding  up  my 
arms,  which  were  already  severely  scorched. 

*  •  Here,  take  this  stick,'  cried  Petro,  wrenching  ofi*a  strip  from  the 
wall,  and  heaving  it  to  me  ;  *  that  will  save  your  hands.' 

'  I  thrust  it  into  every  part  of  the  bed,  which  was  now  little  else 
than  a  mass  of  ashes,  without  striking  the  object  of  my  search.  My 
arms  suffered  severely  from  the  hot  air  of  the  room,  and  the  flames 
were  almost  licking  my  face. 

* '  I  can't  endure  it !  I  would  not  try  any  longer,  for  the  uni- 
verse !'  I  exclaimed. 

'  *  Must  we  lose  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  goods  1  What  shall 
we  do*1'  said  Petro,  who  now  began  to  feel  the  warmth  more  press- 
ingly,  from  which  he  had  been  bemre  but  little  disturbed,  there  Deing 
a  space  in  the  middle  of  the  room  free  from  the  flames. 
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*  *  The  house/  said  I,  'will  soon  fall  over  our  heads,  if  we  do  n't  es- 
cape ;  we  shall  be  discovered  ;  it  can't  be  long  before  the  fire  will 
be  observed  without.* 

* '  Well,  let  the  cursed  thing  go  ;  it  is  not  worth  our  lives.  Come, 
and  let  us  get  out,  as  quick  as  the  devil  will  let  us.' 

' '  fla  !  the  door  is  locked  !'  he  continued,  in  an  alarmed  voice,  and 
working  at  the  latch  violently,  with  both  hands.  *  Run  to  the  other 
doorj* 

'  I  ran  and  tried  it ;  but  it  yielded  no  more  than  if  it  had  been  bar- 
ricaded with  triple  bolts. 

*  *  What  was  done  with  the  key  V  demanded  Petro,  searching 
■hastily  in  his  pockets. 

"  It  is  on  the  outside.  No  one  can  have  turned  it  since  we  went 
to  bed  ;  nobody  has  been  in.' 

*  *  Locked  !  — locked  !  No,  it  cannot  be  !*  repeated  my  brother : 
*  it  is  the  heated  air  of  the  room.  We  must  exert  our  whole  strength 
together.' 

*  We  did  so,  and  without  effect.  We  were  now  in  a  truly  despe- 
rate situation,  with  no  opportunity  to  escape,  and  the  fire  already 
enveloping  us. 

*  *  Madmen  !  fools  !  why  did  we  delay  1  By  heavens  !  we  must  not 
perish  here.     Where  are  our  friends  !* 

*  At  this  time,  the  cry  of  *  fire  !'  was  raised  in  the  street,  and  we 
heard  the  engines  rattling  along  the  pavements.  We  also  thought 
we  distinguished  the  sound  of  persons  ascending  the  stairs,  and 
called  to  them,  but  could  not  make  them  hear,  in  consequence  of  the 
roaring  of  the  flames,  and  the  shouts  of  the  firemen  in  the  street. 

*  *  Down  with  the  door  !  round  to  the  rear !'  we  understood  dis- 
tinctly, and  echoed  back  the  the  unavailing  cry,  while  the  heavy 
shock  of  a  ladder,  as  it  struck  against  the  wooden  walls,  one  story 
above  us,  showed  the  advance  of  the  preparations  for  effecting  an 
entrance  in  that  quarter,  and  for  quenching  the  fire. 

'  My  brother  shouted  for  assistance,  but  the  noise  of  the  engines 
and  the  cry  of  *  fire  !'  without,  drowned  his  voice. 

' '  It  is  useless,'  said  I ;  '  that  bellowing  rabble  will  split  their  sides 
to  out-bawl  us.* 

*  Still  more  alarmed,  and  smarting  with  our  bums,  we  now  attempt- 
ed to  raise  the  window.  But,  as  if  the  fates  conspired  against  us,  it 
refused  to  move ! 

'  *  We  shouted  for  help ;  we  shrieked,  till  our  voices  were  hoarse. 
The  floor  under  our  feet  had  now  kindled  to  flame,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  we  could  prevent  our  clothes  being  entirely  consumed.' 

'  *  Come,  Ludovico,'  said  Petro,  *  we  can  live  here  but  a  few 
minutes  longer ;  let  us  make  one  more  trial.' 

"  I  can  do  no  more ;  I  shall  die !'  exclaimed  I,  sinking  to  the  floor 
in  the  apathy  of  despair.  I  was  suffering  the  most  exquisite  torture 
from  my  burns  ;  and  to  relieve  me  of  my  insupp6rtab1e  agony,  I 
attempted  to  hasten  my  death  by  strangulation.  My  brother,  who 
was  less  burnt,  still  struggled  at  the  door.  He  turned  and  saw  me 
stretched  out  in  this  situation. 

' '  Fool,  fool !'  he  exclaimed,  with  angry  energy ; '  are  you  so  willing 
to  die  t     Up  !  up  !  aud  asAist  me  i' 
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*  I  arose.  The  room  was  now  filled  with  flame.  I  could  DOt  for  a 
moment  endure  it.  I  flung  myself  again  against  the  door  in  despe- 
ration, and  sank  down  breathless  and  exhau8te<l.  It  was  now  my 
brother's  turn  to  be  desperate ;  and  for  a  moment,  I  forgot  my  pain 
in  witnessing  his  agonies.  He  shrieked  for  aid,  and  cursed  his  nap- 
less fate ;  and  falling  upon  his  knees,  he  invoked  alternately  the 
powers  of  heaven  and  hell,  weeping  and  sobbing  like  a  child. 

*  We  once  more  arose,  and  resolved  to  make  a  final  attempt  to  saTo 
our  lives. 

'  *  Here,  Ludovico,'  said  Petro.  *  we  can  get  out  of  that  trap-door 
overhead.     Why  did  we  not  think  of  it  before  V 

*  *  There  is  a  box  on  the  other  side,'  said  I,  *  but  I  have  not  strength 
to  get  it* 

*  Petro  rushed  across  the  room,  through  the  blaze,  and  bounded 
back  with  a  box  which,  on  a  less  exciting  occasion,  he  could  not  have 
moved. 

*  *  You  have  burnt  your  face  Petro,  terribly,*  said  I. 

'  *  Curse  the  face  !  What  care  I  for  a  scar  !  It  will  be  better  for 
a  disguise,  should  we  be  in  danger  of  detection.  Jump  on  to  the 
box,  and  support  me  !' 

*  *  It  is  vain,  Petro  ;  I  have  scarcely  strength  to  stand.' 

*  Nevertheless,  we  exerted  ourselves  to  the  utmost,  but  after  almost 
superhuman  effuits,  we  dropped  again  to  the  floor. 

*  *  We  must  die,  Petro  !*  1  exclaimed,  in  hopeless  resignation  ;  *  yet 
it  is  hard  to  die,  while  there  may  still  be  a  possibility  of  escape.' 

*  But  my  brother's  courage  revived,  and  we  made  one  more  con- 
centrated eflbrt  upon  the  door,  and  shook  it  a  little.  We  strained 
harder ;  it  seemed  to  yield  ;  yet  harder ;  it  was  illusion  !  The  door 
was  firmer  than  ever. 

*  *  Hell-fire  !  exclaimed  Petro,  in  frenzy,  *  I  will  balk  these  infernal 
flames  yet !' 

*  Saying  this,  be  darted  to  the  front  window,  but  as  i*apidly  rushed 
back,  scorched  and  miserably  burned  on  his  face  and  hands,  and  with 
his  hair  and  clothes  on  fire. 

* '  Save  yourself,  and  follow  me  V  he  muttered  through  his  closed 
teeth,  and  running  with  all  speed  to  the  back  window,  without  stop- 
ping to  open  the  blinds,  or  raise  the  sash,  he  plunged  head-foremost 
into  the  yard. 

*  My  flesh  was  wretchedly  burnt ;  each  pore  of  my  skin  seemed 
penetrated  by  a  red-hot  needle.  Every  fibre  of  my  bo<ly  was  a  chain 
of  fire  ;  yet  a  chill  ran  through  my  frame  ;  my  limbs  were  paralyzed 
with  horror;  the  weight  of  a  hundred  tons  seemed  pressing  upon 
my  breast. 

'Before  following  my  brother's  example,  I  tremulously  applied  my 
hand  to  the  door,  and  on  using  a  little  strength  forced  it  open.  Joy- 
fully I  hailed  the  passage,  and  rushed  precipitately  down  stairs. 
You  know  the  rest.' 


Here  the  patient  ended.  The  admission  of  air  by  the  window 
was  probably  the  cause  of  the  door  giving  way  to  his  touch.  The 
unfortunate  young  man  died  early  in  the  morning,  in  a  stata  ot  savbga 
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delirium.  It  should  be  observed,  that  his  narration  was  frequently 
interrupted  by  paroxysms  of  madness  ;  but  it  was  not  necessary  to  pre- 
serve any  thing  more  than  the  bare  details.  His  brother  went  through 
a  tedious  period  of  recovery,  during  which  time  his  infamous  part- 
ners made  way  with  the  secreted  property.  No  suspicion  got  abroad 
of  the  actors  in  this  drama.  Petro  retired  to  some  distant  place, 
with  what  feelings,  intents,  or  fate,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe. 


THE    BIBCHSN    CANOE. 

In  the  region  of  lakes,  where  the  blue  waters  eleep^ 

My  beautiful  fabric  was  built, 
Light  cedars  supported  its  weight  on  the  deep. 

And  its  sides  with  the  sunbeams,  were  gilt. 

The  bright  leafv  bark  of  the  betula  tree, 

A  flexible  sheathing  provides, 
And  the  fir's  thready  roots  drew  the  parts  to  agrees 

And  bound  down  its  high-sweUing  sides. 

No  compass  or  gavel  was  used  on  the  bark, 

No  art  but  the  simplest  degree. 
But  the  structure  was  finished  and  trim  to  remark, 

And  as  light  as  a  sylph's  could  be. 

Its  rim  is  with  tender  young  roots  woven  ronnd, 

Like  a  pattern  of  wicker-work  rare, 
And  it  glides  o'er  the  waves  with  as  lightsome  a  bound, 

As  a  basket  suspended  in  air. 

The  heavens  in  brightness  and  glory  below, 
Were  reflected  quite  plain  to  the  view, 

And  it  moved  like  a  swan,  with  as  lightsome  a  qJiow, 
My  beautiful  birchen  canoe! 

The  trees  on  the  shore,  as  I  glided  along. 

Seemed  moving  a  contrary  way. 
And  my  voyagers  lightened  their  toil  with  a  song. 

That  cauMd  every  heart  to  be  gay. 

And  still  as  I  floated  by  rock  and  by  shell. 

My  bark  raised  a  murmur  aloud, 
And  it  danced  on  the  waves,  as  they  rose  and  they  fell^ 

Like  a  fay  on  a  bright  summer  cloud. 

I  thous^ht,  as  I  passed  o'er  the  liquid  expanse. 
With  (he  landscape  in  smiling  array, 

How  blest  I  should  be,  if  mv  life  could  advance. 
Thus  tranquil  and  sweetly  away. 

The  skies  were  serene  —  not  a  cloud  was  in  eighty 
Not  an  angry  surge  beat  on  the  shore. 

And  I  eazed  on  the  waters  and  then  on  the  light, 
Till  my  yision  could  bear  it  no  more. 

Oh,  lone  shall  I  think  of  those  silver-bright  lakes, 
And  the  scenes  they  revealed  to  my  view. 

My  friends,  and  the  wishes  I  formed  for  their  sakea, 
And  my  bright  yellow  birchen  cancel 


MUkOimaekintiek,  Stpttmber,  1637. 


B.  a.  s. 


^Of>  IVomnnJujui  —  Umimppff  MarrxaeeM^ 


>1  A  a  X  : 

•  r  PATBm  ABMAHAM  A  3AVCTA  CL^Kih. 


la  rw*  PAAT*.  —  •*■.! 


Thb  eifxinent  Pacer,  after  the  coiloqar  between  Death 
'Herii  of  Vienna,  as  fpven  ia  a  former  namber.  turns  from 
by  an  eflBv  craxiditinn,  pasflea  to  V^enua.  and  be^is  his  Iioiiiilj'  to 
mauieoii.  He  mentions  the  miracle  wroaght  bj  the  prophet  with 
the  wtdow'.i  cmise  of  oil.  md  dravri  fmm  it  a  reflectioa  we  do  boC 
recoll€w:t  to  have  yet  Iieard  '  improved'*  in  the  pnipic 

'  Xotv.  -.vhen  thii  -vvido  w  found  no  help  in  her  troubie,  she  bctlwjughl 
her'ielf  of  the  prophet  Eliaha,  to  whom  she  toki  her  storj  with  tesis 
In  her  eve!f.  CIiBha  was  moved  bv  these  widow's  tesn,  and  aakcd 
her,  what  she  had  in  the  houae.  Think,  for  the  love  of  heaien^ 
what  it  was  !  *  ^\jid  thereupon  ahe  answered,  I  have  nothing^  in  the 
hoiue  but  a  little  oil,  to  anoint  mvseif  withaL'  To  anoint  heraclf ! 
Onij  think,  in  the  midtf  of  her  poverty,  she  still  took  pains  to  be  a 
pretty  creotare,  even  if  a  poor  creature !  In  a  word,  beantj  m 
the  only  aim  of  womankind  V 

*  How  many  lon^  timbers,  how  many  short  timbefa,  how^  many 
lartre  timber,  how  many  jmall  timbers,  how  many  thick  timbers, 
how  many  thin  timbers,  how  many  round  timbers,  how  many  sqoaxe 
timt)ers.  how  many  straight  timbers,  bow  many  crooked  tunbeTa, 
were  used  in  building  up  the  tower  of  Babel !  How  many  large 
stones,  how  many  small  stones,  how  nony  roand  stones,  how  many 
square  stones,  how  many  rough  stones,  how  many  smooth  atonea, 
how  many  white  stones,  bow  many  red  stones,  how  many  common 
stones,  how  many  marble  "itrjies,  were  needed  to  build  and  adorn  the 
tower  of  Babel !  It  is  nearlv  the  same  with  a  woman.  What  tafieta 
stuffn,  what  silken  stufis,  what  worked  stuffs,  what  embroidered  stuflb, 
what  flowered  stufls,  what  wide  stu£&,  what  narrow  8tiil&,  what 
colored  stufls,  doth  she  not  require ;  and  all  to  be  beautiful,  to  be 
thought  l>eautifal,  to  be  called  beautiful  !* 

But  Death  is  blind  to  all  their  beauty : 

'  This  rude  fellow  saith,  *  I  never  learned  respect  for  beauty,  I 
never  practised  it,  I  never  used  it !  He  who  will  look  for  modesty 
in  a  peacock,  honesty  in  a  fox,  and  fasting  in  a  wolf,  may  look  for 
respect  in  me  ;  not  a  pound,  not  a  half  a  pound,  not  a  quarter  of  a 
pound,  not  an  ounce,  not  a  grain  of  respect  is  to  be  found  in  all  my 
stock  !' ' 

From  the  maiden  wo  pnss  to  the  matron,  under  which  head  we 
find  nn  unhaj>i>y  married  life  described  with  a  pungency  which  savors 
rather  of  an  nx[»crienced  husband,  than  of  a  bare-footed  bachelor : 

'  As  odious  as  is  a  lyre,  wherein  the  strings  do  not  accord,  so  is 
mnrriage,  whom  tempers  do  not  agree.  What  is  such  an  union  but 
a  distittion,  a  hattlo-groimd,  a  school  of  affliction,  a  scolding-match, 
n  gritid-stnnn,  a  nest  of  hodgo-hogs,  a  rack,  a  briar-bush,  a  clock 
alwnys  striking,  a  mental  harrow,  a  pepper-mill,  a  summing  up  of 
all  wretcbedueBS  I' 
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On  the  other  hand,  take  his  description  of  a  happy  marriage  : 

'  It  is  known  how  vast  was  the  temple  of  Solomon.  In  the  first 
place,  there  were  assembled  there  seventy  thousand  laborers,  eighty 
thousand  masons  and  stone-cutters,  three  thousand  overseers.  But 
the  most  wondrous  part  is,  that  during  the  work,  not  a  stroke  of 
steel  or  hammer  was  heard  ;  nee  fcrrum  audie  hatur.  This  was  a 
miracle  !  Some  say  that  this  was  clearly  through  God's  work  and  aid  ; 
others,  that  Solomon  caused  to  be  got  a  store  of  the  blood  of  a  cer- 
tain beast,  by  which  the  hardest  stones  were  split  in  twain,  without 
need  of  hammer  or  steel ;  be  this  as  it  may,  true  it  is,  that  in  all 
the  work,  neither  blow  nor  stroke  was  heard. 

'  To  this  house  of  God  can  we  compare  the  house  of  two  loving 
spouses,  where  no  sound  of  strife  is  heard,  but  every  thing  fits  itself 
into  place  without  struggle  or  labor.  Such  an  union  is  a  clock  which 
always  stands  at  one;  a  garden  wherein  nothing  grows  but  hearta'- 
ease ;  a  grammar  in  which  nothing  is  conjugated  but  amo^  and  rixa  is 
declined ;  a  calendar,  whose  chiefest  saints  are  St.  Pacificus  and  St. 
Concordia.' 

The  following  veracious  tale  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ladies  of  the  present  day,  without,  hciwever,  meaning  to 
insinuate  for  a  moment  that  they  have  fallen  away  in  the  least  from 
the  conjugal  devotion  of  the  fair  Francisca  Roman  a  : 

'  The  holy  lady  Francisca  Romaiia  valued  such  quietude  .above  all 
things  else  ;  wherefore  one  day,  while  she  was  devoutly,  as  was  her 
wont,  reading  the  history  of  our  blessed  Lady,  being  called  away  by 
her  husband  to  perform  some  domestic  duty,  she  laid  aside  her  book, 
leaving  the  verse  she  was  reading,  uniinidhed,  and  having  fulfilled 
her  lord's  commands,  hastened  back  to  her  devotions,  when  lo !  the 
verse  at  which  she  had  broken  off  had  been  changed  by  an  angel 
into  letters  of  gold.' 

The  necessity  of  holding  the  rod  over  children,  he  thus  illustrates : 

'  So  long  as  Aaron,  at  Pharaoh's  court,  held  the  rod  in  his  hand, 
it  remained  a  rod  ;  but  when  he  cast  it  on  the  ground,  it  became  a 
serpent.     Remember  this,  ye  parents !  and  cast  it  not  away.' 

Next  comes  the  turn  of  the  rich  man,  at  whom  our  worthy  apos- 
tle hammers  away  without  mercy  : 

'mark  —  RICH   man!' 

'  If  it  were  allowed  to  Samson  to  propound  a  riddle  for  the  delec- 
tation of  his  guests,  it  will  perhaps  be  not  ill  taken  in  me  to  question 
my  hearers  as  follows :  What  is  it  ?  It  hath  not  feet,  yet  travelleth 
through  the  whole  world ;  it  hath  no  hands,  yet  overmasters  whole 
armies ;  it  hath  no  tongue,  yet  discourseth  more  eloquently  than  Bar- 
tolus-or  Baldus;  it  hath  no  sense,  yet  is  more  roiglity  than  all  the 
wise  men  of  the  earth  :  't  is  a  thing  which,  both  in  its  German  and 
Latin  names,  comes  near  to  God.  Well  now  what  is  it  1  Crack  me  this 
nut,  if  you  can.  It  is  nothing  else  than  Gold.  Take  away  the  l 
from  it,  and  we  have  God,  and  in  Latin  numen  is  God,  and  numtnui 
money,  which  two  names  are  near  akin. 

'  In  the  days  of  Noah,  when  the  weary  waters  were  deluging  the 
world,  the  patriarch  sent  forth  a  dove  to  see  how  the  rains  stood  upon 
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the  earth.  This  pious  nnd  simple  bird,  more  obedient  than  tlie 
retumerl  f^peedily,  and  lighted  on  the  ark.  Alter  a  time,  he  sent  her 
forth  afrain,  and  ^he  returned  with  an  olive  branch  in  her  month ; 
and  here  the  holy  book  doth  not  say  that  Noah  thia  time  laid  hands 
on  her,  and  took  her  into  the  ark ;  whence  it  ia  reasonable  to  conclnde 
that  abe  flew  in  the  second  time  of  her  own  accord,  wherein  lies  no 
small  mystery.  The  Hrst  time,  Noah  was  obliged  to  draw  her  into 
the  ark  by  f<irce,  the  second  time  she  flew  ixeely  in.  Reason :  the 
first  time,  the  dovelet  had  nothing ;  the  dovelet  was  a  poor  deTiI,  and 
durst  not  venture  into  the  ark, 

Sr  nihil  artuieris.  ibis,  HoTnere.  faroK. 

The  second  time,  it  had  an  olive  branch,  and  flew  straight  in,  "well 
knowing  that  door  and  portal  stand  open  to  him  that  hringeth  any 
thing.* 

*  Here  can  I  not  omit  to  berate  the  miser  a  little.  Dearest  reader ! 
thou  hast  doubtless  seen  somewhat  beyond  the  hedge  of  thy  father's 
garden,  and  wandered  through  many  provinces  and  regions ;  tell 
me  then,  if  thou  hast  ever  seen  a  living  purse  of  money  1  Such  a 
rarity  you  have  scarcely  encountered.  But  lo !  in  Matthew,  xvii.  23, 
it  is  described,  how  our  blessed  Lord  and  his  disciples  arrived  at 
Capernaum,  and  the  tax-money  was  demanded  of  them,  and  as  nei- 
ther our  Lord  nor  Peter  had  any  silver,  he  ordered  the  apostle  to 
cast  into  the  sea,  and  in  the  mouth  of  the  first  fish  he  caught  he  would 
find  money  —  as  indeed  it  happened,  and  thus  the  fish's  mouth 
became  a  living  purse.  It  is  with  misers  as  with  this  fish  ;  they 
have  nothing  but  gold  in  their  mouths.  They  snap  at  gold,  they  talk 
of  gold,  they  fight  for  gold,  they  sing  of  gold,  they  praise  gold,  they 
sigh  forgoltl,  they  forget  not  gold,  even  on  their  aeath-bed.  Yea, 
wc  have  an  instance  in  that  bold  scoffer,  who,  when  the  priest  Tisited 
him  in  his  last  hour  with  the  solemn  rites  of  the  church,  said  to  him  : 
'  Sir  parson,  I  need  not  what  the  cup  contains,  but  if  you  would  have 
mo  loan  you  money  on  the  golden  cup  itself,  I  am  at  your  service  ;' 
and  with  these  wicked  words,  gave  up  the  ghost.  So  that  we  see 
that  gold,  gold  is  the  miser's  only  thought.  O  ye  fools  !  ye  toil  and 
yc  moil,  ye  chase  and  ye  race,  ye  sweat  and  ye  fret,  ye  hurry  and 
ye  worry,  yc  wear  and  ye  tear —  and  all  for  gold  !  Ye  drink  not,  ye 
eat  not,  ye  sleep  not  —  for  gold;  till  your  eyes  sink  in  your  head 
like  two  hollow  nut-shells,  till  your  cheeks  are  pale  as  a  lawyer's 
parchment,  your  hair  ragged  as  a  plundered  swallow's  nest,  your 
legs  covered  only  with  skin,  like  an  old  drum-head  1' 

After  despatching  tho  misers  in  this  style,  he  draws  to  a  conclu- 
sion, and  apostrophizes  the  world  at  large,  telling  them  that  all  their 
misfortunes  arise  from  sin,  a  text  which  he  illustrates  in  this  wise  : 

*  1  seem  to  see  in  fancy  holy  Bachomius  in  the  wilderness,  where 
ho  chose  him  a  dwelling  among  hollow  clefts  of  rocks,  which  abode 
consisted  in  nought  but  four  crooked  posts,  with  a  transparent  cover- 
ing of  dried  boughs.  And  he,  when  wearied  with  singing  psalms, 
ronorting  to  labor  lest  the  old  serpent  should  catch  him  unemployed, 
and  weaving  rude  coverings  of  thatch,  sits  by  a  rock,  wherefrom  now 
forth  iilver  veins  of  water,  which  maka  a  pleasing  murmur  in  their 
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crystal  descent,  while  around  bim  on  the  ^een  boughs  play  the  birds 
of  the  forest,  who  with  their  natural  cadences,  and  the  clear-sound- 
ing flutes  of  their  throats  joining  pleno  choro^  transform  the  wood  into 
a  concert ;  and  the  agile  deer,  the  bleating  hares,  the  chirping  in- 
sects, are  his  constant  companions,  unharmed  and  unharming,  all 
which  furnishes  him  with  solace  and  contentment.  But  it  seemeth 
to  me  that  our  devout  hermit  delightelh  himself  more  especially  in 
the  echo  which  sends  him  back  his  loud  sighs  and  petitions,  as  when 
the  holy  anchorite  cries,  *0  merciful  Christ!*  the  echo,  that  unem- 
bodied  thief,  steals  away  the  words,  and  returns  them  back  to  him. 
But  is  he  too  sorely  tempted,  and  doth  he  exclaim,  in  holy  impa- 
tience, '  O  thou  accursed  devil !'  the  echo  lays  aside  its  devout  language 
and  sounds  back  to  him,  '  Them  accursed  devil !'  In  a  word,  as  a  man 
treats.  Echo  so  does  Echo  trcAt  him. 

*  Now  God  is  just  like  this  voice  of  the  woods.  For  it  is  an  un- 
questioned truth,  that  as  we  demean  ourselves  toward  God,  so  he 
demeaneth  himself  toward  us.* 

In  the  opinion  of  our  author,  and  he  is  not  singular  in  it,  procras- 
tination is  the  great  foe  to  piety  and  repentance  : 

*  By  permission  of  the  Almighty,  I  knock  at  the  door  of  hell,  and 
ask  this  or  that  one  the  reason  of  his  condemnation.  Holla !  thou 
who  art  boiling  in  red  hot  iron,  like  a  pea  in  a  hot  kettle,  what  was 
the  cause  of  thy  condemnation  ?  '  I,'  said  he, '  was  given  to  wild  lusts, 
but  resolved  to  leave  off  my  wicked  life,  and  repent,  but  was  suddenly 
cut  off,  so  that  procrastination  caused  my  eternal  death. 

'  The  same  answer  I  received  from  a  hundred  thousand  wretched 
sinners.     Oh  how  true  is  it,  as  the  poet  says : 

'  The  raven  crtu  oft  closes  the  pass 

Unto  OUT  souls'  salvation  ; 
The  fatal  *  to-morrow*  produceth  sorrow, 
And  final  condemnation.' 

'  And  even,  silly  souls,  if  you  are  not  cut  off  by  sudden  death,  but 
have  time  to  repent  given  you  on  your  death-bed,  still  such  late  re- 
pentance seldom  aVailetli  much  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  as  Saint  Augus- 
tine saith,  '  The  repentance  of  a  sick  man,  I  fear,  is  generally  sickly  ; 
that  of  a  dying  man,  generally  dies  away.  For  when  thou  canst  sin 
no  longer,  it  is  not  that  thou  desertest  sin,  but  that  sin  deserts  thee.' 

'  God  in  the  Old  Testament  has  admitted  all  kinds  of  beasts  as  ac- 
ceptable offerings ;  but  he  excludeth  the  swan  alone,  though  the  swan 
with  its  white  vesture  agreeth  well  with  the  lively  of  the  angels,  be- 
cause this  feathered  creature  is  the  image  of  a  sinner  who  puts  off 
repentance  till  death  ;  for  the  swan  is  silent  through  his  whole  life, 
and  doth  not  sing  till  his  life  is  at  its  close. 

*  When  Eve  let  herself  be  led  astray  so  foolishly  by  the  serpent, 
God  reproved  the  malice  of  the  enemy  with  the  words  :  *  Thou  shalt 
bruise  the  heel  of  Eve  and  her  seed.'  •  •  Why  then  is  it  said 
that  the  serpent  shall  bruise  man*s  heel  ?  It  is  here  to  be  observed, 
that  every  thing  in  the  Scripture  is  not  to  be  taken  according  to  the 
letter,  for  if  so,  almost  every  man  would  be  a  cripple  ;  for  the  Bible  tell- 
eth  us, '  If  thy  foot  offend  thee,  cut  it  off.'  But  often  in  such  words,  the 
Holy  Spirit  concealeth  the  profoundest  doctrine.  So  in  this  passage. 
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aa  LoriDus  wisely  expotmdeth  it,  we  are  not  to  undentand  by  the  heel, 
the  lower  part  of  the  human  body,  but  the  last  hours  of  man,  which 
Satan  pursueth  most  earnestly.' 

Now  for  the  conclusion  : 

'  There  are  doubtless  but  few  to  be  found  among  you  so  simple  that 
they  cannot  count  three.  And  if  heaven  has  been  to  gracious  as  to 
endow  you  with  wit  enough  to  count  three  and  upward,  I  still  hope 
ye  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  count  amone  ye  three-times-three,  that  is 
nine,  I  mean  those  nine,  who  were  cured  by  the  healing  hand  of  Christ, 
•ad  of  whom  only  one  returned  to  render  to  the  Lord  his  Deo  Grattai^ 
while  the  other  nine  made  off  with  themselves.' 

The  peroration  runs  on  in  this  strain  of  quaint  allusion  at  some 
length,  but  we  are  admonished  that  it  jfftine  to  bring  our  labors  to  a 
close.  The  candle  is  flickering  away  itt  little  life  in  uncertain  flashes, 
and  the  quiet  that  surrounds  us,  warns  us  of  like  repose.  Farewell 
then.  Pater  Abraham  !  Back  to  thy  old  abode,  in  yonder  nook  of  our 
library,  where  few  will  disturb  thee,  save  some  prying  book-worm 
like  ourself.  Thy  quaint  conceits  have  beguiled  us  of  more  than 
one  hour  of  weariness  ;  nor  while  we  love  thee  the  more  for  thy  fun, 
do  we  respect  thee  less.  Thou  wert  a  true  apostle  of  thy  Master.  The 
pestilence  that  ravaged  the  city,  found  thee  laboring  in  thy  calling, 
eanrying  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  the  hope  of  another  life, 
to  those  to  whom  all  other  comfort  and  hope  were  denied,  as  fear- 
lessly as  ever  stood  a  soldier  of  an  earthly  captain  while  his  comrades 
were  dropping  round  him.  Far  thee  well  1  and  may  posterity  think 
none  the  worse  of  thee,  that  with  thy  talents  and  thy  piety  were 
mingled  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  our  nature ;  weaknesses  which 
were  but  the  overflowingfs  of  a  merry  and  a  kindly  spirit.  Would 
that  all  thy  cloth  had  no  other  or  worse  foibles  than  thy  bad  jokes, 
thy  cumbrous  learning,  and  thy  plethora  of  wit ! 


LINES. 


'TIiririT,    XMAWB     EfT! 


I  * 


Tht  bark,  a  coffin ;  helmsman,  death  — 

A  narrow  shroud^  the  sail ; 
Thy  freight  corruption ;  and  the  breath 

Of  parting  life  the  gale : 
Thi8  makes  all  sense  and  sight  disclose 

Contemptible  and  mean ; 
But  Faith,  like  ocean,  riches  knows, 

Exhaustless,  but  unseen. 

And,  as  that  ocean  wild,  the  moon, 

With  silver  sceptre  cfuides, 
And,  tranquil  on  her  distant  throne, 

Controls  the  raging  tides ; 
So  Faith,  from  her  celestial  height, 

Consoles  the  troubled  breast, 
And  cairn,  from  consciotisness  of  might, 

Rebellion  awes  to  rest. 
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Still  falls  the  boatman's  oar. 

Faint  comes  the  ev'ning  bell, 
As  from  off  the  dusky  shore 

The  cool  night-breezes  swell : 
How  sweet  at  such  an  hour, 

The  yellow  sands  to  rove ; 
The  spirit  wrapt  within  the  power 
Of  dreaming  love. 

How  sweet,  when  youth  has  gone^ 

And  mannood's  eye  looks  dun, 
To  waken  up  iq  Memory's  tone^ 

Lovv^s  Awn  ▼eq)er  hymn  ; 
To  briufHttk  every  note, 

In  t^lfbMrs  we  knew, 
And,  iiSU  voices  round  us  float, 
Bflfieve  them  true. 

Thus  shall  the  buried  joys, 

The  dreams,  the  hopes,  the  fears. 
The  all  that  cruel  time  destroys. 

Come  back  to  bless  our  years : 
Thus  shall  the  affections  come. 

Our  raptures  to  restore ; 
Thus  shall  the  sad  heart  bloom 

In  youth  once  more.  G.  B.  Simglbtoic. 


THE    POSTER-CHILD. 


A  OOMB8TIC  TALE  OF  ENGLAND,  FOUNDBD  ON  FACT 


'  Ten  years  to-day !  Mercy  on  us !  Time  does  fly  indeed  I  II  seems 
Init  yesterday,  and  here  she  sat,  her  beautiful  fair  face  all  reddened 
by  the  heat,  as  in  her  childish  romps  she  pufied  with  might  and  main 
the  fire  in  that  yery  grate.  Dear  heart !  —  how  sweet  a  child  it  was^ 
surely !  Well,  David,  say  what  folks  will,  I  'm  conyinced  there  was  a 
fate  about  it.' 

Before  I  relate  how  far  Dayid  coincided  in  this  opinion  of  his 
*  gude  wife,'  I  will  mention  to  whom  and  what  she  alluded,  and  how 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  declaring  a  similar  conyiction. 

Seated,  after  a  kind  reception  by  the  master  and  matron,  in  ther 
best  room  in  the  work-house  of  L  — — ,  in  Rent,  at  my  request  the^ 
were  ptooeading  to  gratify  my  curiosity,  raised  by  a  picture  which 
bung  between  the  windows.  The  subject  and  execution  were 
Ariking.  It  bad  been  hit  off  at  one  of  those  luckiest  monuMs  for 
the  artist,  when,  all  unconscious,  the  study  presented  that  inapintion 
to  the  task,  which  so  rarely  occurs  in  what  is  termed  a  '  sitting  for  a 
likeness.'  On  a  three-legged  stool,  with  one  foot  raised  upon  the 
fender,  and  an  old  pair  of  bellows  resting  on  her  lap,  in  the  act  of 
blowing  the  fire;  long  clustering  locks,  the  brightest  yellow  that 
eyer  rivalled  sunbeams,  flowing  from  a  head  turned  toward  her  right 
ilioulder,  from  wbich  a  course  Holland  pin-a-fore  had  slipped,  by  the 
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breaking  of  one  of  the  strings  that  had  fastened  it,  sat  a  child,  appa- 
rently eight  or  nine  years  old,  in  whose  face  beamed  more  beauty, 
spirit,  and  intelligence,  than  surely  ever  were  portrayed  on  canvass. 
Well  might  the  good  dame  cry,  *  Dear  heart !  how  sweet  a  child  it 
was !'  Never  before  or  since  have  I  beheld  its  equal ;  and  the  vivid 
recollection  of  the  wonder  I  then  felt,  will  never  cease  to  throw  its 
light  upon  the  page  of  memory,  till  time  turns  over  a  new  leaf  of  ex- 
istence. What  admirable  grace  —  how  exquisitely  free  !  She  seemed 
indeed  to  inhale  the  breath  that  panting  look  bespoke  a  lack  of. 
What  joyous  fire  in  her  large  blue  eyes  !  And  then  the  parted  laugh- 
ing lips,  and  small  teeth  ;  the  attitude,  how  careless  and  most  natural ! 
All  appeared  as  much  to  live,  as  if  all  actual.  But  little  do  I  hope, 
gentle  reader,  to  excite  in  you  as  lively  an  interest  for  the  original,  by 
my  weak  tints  of  simple  black  and  nvbite,  as  the  glowing  colors  of 
the  picture  roused  in  me.  I  will  not  attempt  it,  but  at  once  proceed 
with  the  story  appertaining  to  the  object  of  my  inquiry,  as  narrated 
by  my  host  and  his  wife. 

'  Do  you  tell  the  tale,  Bessum,'  said  honest  David,  addressing  his 
spouse,  whose  name,  from  Elizabeth  and  Betsey,  had  undergone  this 
farther  proof  of  the  liberties  married  folks  take  with  one  another ; 
'  do  yott  tell  the  tale ;  and.  if  needs  be,  I  can  help  you  on,  where  you 
forget  any  part  of  it.' 

'  Ah,  you  *re  a  'cute  fellow,  David,'  said  the  vainly-christened  Eli- 
zabeth ;  '  you  know  how  to  set  an  easy  task,  as  well  as  anyone,  'special- 
ly when  k'fl  for  yourself  to  go  about ;  but  never  mind,  I  wont  rate  'e 
for 't,  fdrffaiow  'tis  a  sad  subject  for  you  to  deal  with.' 

Bessura  was  evidently  right ;  for  the  tear  that  stood  trembling  for  a 
moment  in  the  corner  of  David's  eye,  as  she  spoke,  rolled  unheeded 
down  his  cheek  ;  while  the  handkerchief  that  seemed  to  have  been 
taken  from  across  his  knees,  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  tribute  his  honest  heart  was  paying,  was  employed,  for 
at  least  the  tenth  time  that  day,  to  brush  the  dust  from  the  picture  of 
his  '  poor  dear  child.'  I  was  affected  to  a  degree  for  which  I  was 
unable  to  account,  by  the  touching  sigh  poor  David  heaved,  as  he 
replaced  the  handkerchief  on  his.  knees,  and  resigned  himself  to  the 
pangs  my  curiosity  was  about  to  inflict  on  him.  There  was  a  tender 
melancholy  in  the  kind  creature's  face,  that  seemed  to  mark  the  lace- 
rated feelings  of  intense  affection.  1  could  h|ive  pi'essed  him  to  my 
breast,  in  sympathy  of  his  suSenngs,  for  I  was  already  a  sharer  of 
his  grief,  before  I  knew  the  cause  of  it.  It  was  at  this  moment  that 
the  dame  began  her  story,  in  the  words  of  my  commencement. 

*  Ten  years  to-day,'  said  she,  '  since  that  picture  was  painted. 
Sir • 

'  Ah  1  my  poor  dear  child  !'  sighed  David  ;  from  which  ejaculation 
I  inferred  that  I  was  about  to  hear  a  tale  of  which  his  own  daughter 
was  the  heroine ;  but  I  was  soon  undeceived  by  his  wife,  who  thus 
proceeded  : 

'  It  be  n't  necessary  to  go  farther  back  in  the  dear  child's  life,  than 
the  day  she  was  first  placed  with  me  to  nurse ;  who  she  is,  has 
nought  to  do  with  what  she  is,  or  the  story  of  her  life ;  certain  sure  it 
is,  she  was  the  loveliest  babe  I  ever  saw,  ,and  I  and  David  were  as 
proud  of  her  as  if  she  were  our  own.     Bless  h^lr  dear  heart  t  how 
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every  body  talked  about  ber,  and  bow  all  the  folks  did  love  ber,  ton, 
surely  !  I  can't  tell  you,  Sir,  bow  beautiful  she  was ;  and  as  sbe  grew, 
ber  beauty  kept  good  pace  witb  her  years,  I  promise  you.  Sbe  was 
nine  years  old*  the  very  day  the  painter  came  to  make  a  likeness  of 
her  for  ber  father ;  here  she  sat  in  this  very  room,  just  as  you  see  ber 
in  the  picture.  Sir.  She  had  run  in  from  the  garden,  where  she  had 
been  at  romps  with  poor  George,  and  was  puffing  away  at  ithe  fire 
with  an  old  pair  of  bellows,  which  she  found  among  the  lumber  in  the 
tool-house,  when  the  gentleman,  who  she  did  n't  notice  at  first,  was 
arranging  bis  matters  for  the  painting  of  the  picture.  It  was  at  the 
moment  that  she  turned  round  to  see  who  was  in  the  room,  that,  as  be 
said,  he  was  so  struck  with  her  lovely  face,  that  he  could  have  taken 
ber  likeness,  if  ho  had  not  seen  her  an  instant  longer ;  and  sure 
enough  he  was  not  out  much  in  bis  reckoning,  for  he  had  scarcely 
taken  his  pencil  in  his  hand,  before  the  little  madcap  bounded  out  of 
the  room,  and  ran  off  to  her  play-mate  in  the  garden.  That  is  a  copy 
of  the  picture.  Sir ;  and  if  the  poor  dear  child  were  sitting  here  as  sbe 
was  on  that  day,  she  could  n't  look  more  like  herself  than  that  paint- 
ing does  to  me.' 

David  was  in  the  very  act  of  again  converting  bis  handkerchief 
into  a  duster,  but  after  a  momentary  stiniggle,  for  once  in  a  way,  be 
pressed  a  comer  of  it  to  his  eyes,  and  kept  his  seat. 

'  Of  all  those,  barring  myself  and  David,'  continued  the  dame, '  who 
loved  the  sweet  child,  as  to  be  sure  every  body  did,  more  or  less, 
none  seemed  to  doat  on  her  so  much  as  the  young  geDdnian  who 
was  then  our  village  doctor's  assistant,  and  poor  Georgs^  '.. 

*  And  pray  who  was  poor  George  ]*  said  I. 

'  Ah,  Sir,  his  is  a  sorry  story,  too  ;  but  of  that  anon ;  he  was  a  gentle- 
man born, Sir — bless  his  dear  soul !  — but  before  he  was  barely  out  of  bis 
teens,  study  and  such  like  turned  his  wits,  and  poor  George  was  placed 
in  our  care,  an  idiut.  Oh,  how  be  would  watch  and  wait  upon  big 
young  mistress,  as  be  used  to  call  the  dear  child  ;  and  '  Harri,'  for  so 
we  called  our  little  Harriet,  for  shortness,  seemed  to  look  up  to  him 
for  all  her  amusements  and  happiness.  Good  heart !  to  see  him 
racing  round  the  garden,  till  he  was  fairly  tired  and  beat  for  breath, 
trundling  her  in  the  wheel-barrow,  and  fancying  himself  ber  coach- 
man ;  and  then  how  he'd  follow  her  wherever  she  went,  as  if  to  protect 
her  ;  always  at  a  distance,  when  he  fancied  she  did  not  wish  him  with 
ber,  but  never  out  of  sig'bt.  She  appeared  to  be  bis  only  care ;  his 
poor  head  seemed  filled  with  nothing  but  thoughts  of  her.  His  friends 
used  to  send  him  trinkets  and  money,  and  baubles  to  amuse  him  ;  and 
bb  greatest  pride  v/as  to  take  little  '  Harri'  into  his  room,  and  show 
ber  his  stores,  bang  his  gilt  chains  and  beads  about  ber  neck ;  seat 
ber  in  bis  large  arm-chair,  and  stand  behind  it,  as  if  be  were  ber 
footman ;  and  play  all  kinds  of  pranks,  to  make  her  laugh ;  ibr  he 
seemed  pleased  when  she  laughed  at  him,  though  he  would  not  bear 
a  smile  from  any  body  else  at  the  same  cause.  His  senses  served  him 
at  times,  and  then  he  would  fall  into  fits  of  the  bitterest  melancholy, 
as  he  sat  looking  in  our  sweet  child's  face,  as  if  reflecting  how  much 
be  loved  her,  and  bow  little  his  wandering  mind  was  able  to  prove 
bis  affection.  Ah,  poor  fellow !  it 's  well  bis  sufferings  ended 
when  tbey  did,  for  they  would  have  been  temble  indeed,  if  be  bad 
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lived  till  now ;  but  all  wbo  loved  ber  best,  fell  off  from  ber,  either  by 
death  or  desertion,  when  her  day  of  trouble  came.'  - 

David's  resolution  was  plainly  wavering,  as  to  tibb  application  of 
bis  handkerchief,  when  Bessum  gave  it  the  turn  in  favor  of  the  pic- 
ture, on  perceiving  her  husband's  emotion,  by  adding : 

*  As  for  David  and  myself,  you  know,  Sir,  we  are  nobody  ;  it  would 
be  strange  indeed  if  we  could  ever  have  turned  our  backs  upon  the 
dear  child.' 

*  God  forbid  !*  said  David,  and  little  Harri's  portrait  received  the 
extra  polish  breathed  upon  it  by  a  deep  sigh  previous  to  the  ordi- 
nary one,  emanating  solely  from  the  handkerchief,  '  God  forbid  !' 
repeated  David,  and  Bessum  added  a  hearty  '  Amen  1'  as  she  re- 
iumed  her  story. 

'  As  the  sweet  child  grew  up,'  continued  she,  '  she  was  the  talk  of 
all  tongues,  far  and  near ;  and  before  she  was  fifteen,  Sir,  gentlefolks 
came  from  all  parts  to  see  her.  A  fine  time  we  had  of  it,  surely ; 
first  one  pretence  and  then  another  kept  us  answering  (questions  and 
inquiries  about  her,  all  day  long.  As  for  Dame  Beetle,  who  kept  a 
little  shop,  and  sold  gloves  over  the  way,  just  facing  this  window, 
she  made  a  pretty  penny  by  the  beauty  of  our  dear  child ;  though  the 
old  simpleton  thought  it  was  the  goodness  of  her  gloves  that  brought 
her  so  many  gentlemen  customers.  Why,  I  have  known  no  fewer 
than  five  or  six  of  the  neighboring  squires,  ay,  and  lords  too,  so 
difficult  to  fit,  that  they  've  been  standing  over  the  little  counter  by 
the  hour  together ;  but  I  warrant  not  to  much  purpose,  as  fiir  ai  the 
real  objea  of  their  visit  was  concerned.  No  sooner  did  horse,  or 
gig,  or  carriage  stop  in  the  village,  than  dear  Mr.  George  —  that  is 
him  that  was  with  the  Doctor,  you  know,  Sir ' 

*  Oh,  his  name  was  George  too  V 

*  Yes,  Sir,  that  it  was  ;  and  down  here  he  would  run  as  fast  as  legs 
eould  carry  him ;  and  his  first  question  was  always,  '  David,  where 
18  little  Harri  1  Take  her  into  the  garden.'  And  here  he  would  sit 
till  the  gentry  opposite  were  gone  away.  If  ever  one  creature  did 
doat  upon  another,  Mr.  George  loved  that  sweet  child.  Ah !  would 
to  heaven  he  had  lived  to  make  her  his  wife  !  But  it 's  all  fate,  and  so 
I  suppose  it's  for  the  best  as  it  is  ;  though  I  would  have  died,  sooner 
than  things  should  have  fallen  out  as  they  have,  if  that  could  have 
prevented  it.' 

*  A  thousand  times  over,'  responded  David,  with  a  fond  glance  at 
the  picture ;  *  I'd  rather  never  have  been  bom,  than  have  lived  to 
weep  over  the  ruin  of  such  heavenly  beauty  and  goodness.' 

A  chill  of  horror  struck  upon  ray  heart,  as  I  repeated,  with  inquir- 
ing emphasis,  the  word  that  had  produced  it.  '  The  ruin  V  said  I ; 
*  impoMible !'  and  as  I  raised  my  eyes  toward  heaven,  at  the  thought 
of  such  a  sacrifice,  they  caught  those  of  the  victim  in  the  picture.  I 
could  have  wept  aloud,  so  powerful  was  the  influence  of  the  gaze 
that  I  encountered.  There  iat  the  loveliest  creature  that  the  world 
e'er  saw  ;  an  artless,  careless  child  ;  health,  hope  and  happiness  beam- 
ing in  her  sweet  fair  face  ;  her  lips,  although  the  choicest  target  for 
bis  aim,  the  foil  of  Cupid's  darts,  so  pure,  so  modest  was  the  smile 
that  parted  them.  Her  eyes,  the  beacon  lights  of  virgin  chastity ; 
her  joyous  look  the  Lethe  where  pale  care  could  come  bat  to  be  lost. 
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it  scared  off  wo.  And  were  these  made  for  ruin  to  write  shame 
upon  ]  Oh  mtOt  monster,  ingrate,  fiend  !  Heaven,  pitying  the  dull 
clod  of  natuiVv'p^'^^^^®  work,  sends  an  ethereal  solace  to  your 
aid,  and  when  Afb  blessing  coines  with  three-fold  charms,  to  mako 
the  bounteous  gift  more  welcome  still,  you  seek,  with  whetted,  grace- 
less appetite,  to  abuse  it,  and  know  no  bounds  that  limit  less  than  in- 
famy, to  make  up  the  mortal  sum  of  your  ingratitude. 

I  was  roused  from  my  reverie,  by  the  perseverance  of  the  good 
dame,  who  thus  took  up  the  thread  of  her  discourse  that  my  excla- 
mation and  subsequent  reflection  had  broken  : 

'  Ah,  poor  dear  Mr.  George  !  if  he  had  lived,  all  would  have  been 
well.  I  make  bold  to  say,  for  certain  sure,  they  would  have  been 
man  and  wife  by  this  time ;  for  though  she  used  to  go  on  finely  at '  that 
doctor,'  as  the  darling  girl  used  to  call  him,  because  he  was  the  cause 
of  her  being  taken  into  the  garden  so  often,  without  knowing  why, 
for  all  that  she  loved  him  in  her  heart,  as  well  she  might ;  for,  as  I 
said  before,  he  fairly  doated  upon  her ;  and  yet  so  delicate  was  hit 
noble  mind,  he  could  never,  as  it  were,  talk  seriously  to  her ;  that  is 
to  say,  not  to  make  any  kind  of  love  to  her,  you  know,  Sir.  He  had 
known  her  from  a  precious  babe,  and  although  his  whole  heart  and 
soul,  I  do  believe,  were  set  upon  one  day  making  her  his  wife,  if  so 
be  as  she  should  not  refuse  him  of  her  own  free  will,  still,  be  felt  so 
almost  like  a  father  to  her,  though  he  was  not  more  than  eight  or 
nine  years  older  than  she,  that  he  never  could  bring  himself  to  fairly 
pay  oourt  to  her,  as  a  lover,  you  see.' 

'  God  bless  his  noble  heart !'  said  David,  as  he  rested  his  elbow  on 
bis  knee,  and  his  chin  on  the  palm  of  bis  hand  ;  '  he  always  said  ho 
should  be  drowned  ;  there  's  fate  ag'in,  Bessum,  sure  enough.' 

'  And  did  he  die  by  drowning  V  said  1. 

'  Ay,  Sir,'  replied  the  dame  ;  *  and  scarce  was  he  dead,  as  if  they 
only  waited  for  that,  than  our  sweet  child's  misfortunes  began.' 

'  Destiny,  indeed,'  thought  I,  as  a  superstitious  feeling  seemed  to 
prepare  me  for  the  proofs  of  it. 

'  She  was  just  sixteen,  and  that 's  nearly  five  years  ago,  when  she 
lost  him  that  would  have  been  more  than  all  the  world  to  her,  as  a 

body  may  say;    and  when  Lieutenant  H brought  permission 

from  a  certain  quarter  to  court  her  for  his  wife,  heavy  was  my  poor 
heart  at  the  thoughts  of  parting  with  the  blessed  child,  but  more  so, 
ten  times  over,  though  I  could  n't  tell  why,  at  the  idea  of  who  I  was 
going  to  part  with  her  to.  She  was  proud  of  the  conceit  of  being 
married,  and  pleased  with  the  gold  lace  and  cocked  hat  of  the  younff 
sailor.  I  do  n't  believe  the  thought  of  love  for  him  ever  once  entered 
her  head ;  but  that  was  nothing,  for  she  would  have  loved  any  one 
who  behaved  kindly  to  her ;  and  then  to  be  a  wife,  and  her  own  mis- 
tress, and  the  mistress  of  a  house,  alack-a-day  !  she  little  knew  what 
she  was  doing,  when  she  promised  her  hand  where*  her  heart  had  not 
gond  before,  and  where  none  was  beating  for  her.  But  it  was  well 
she  made  no  objection,  for  it  was  to  be,  whether  or  not ;  so  she  was 
spared  at  least  the  pain  of  being  forced  against  her  will. 

*  Well,  Sir,  the  wedding-day  came,  and  never  do  I  remember  such 
a  day  as  it  was  ;  in  vain  did  the  bells  ring,  and  the  sun  shine.  Folks, 
spite  of  all  and  of  themselves  too,  could  n't  be  merry.     They  smiled, 
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and  talked,  and  tried  to  appear  gay ;  but  to  my  plain  honest  think- 
ing, there  was  not  a  light  heart  in  the  village.  Poor  George,  to  be 
sure,  was  dancing  with  delight,  for  he  saw  the  prepwnttions,  and  the 
fine  clothes ;  and  he  heard  the  bells  ringing,  and  the  neighbors  talk- 
ing, and  he  understood  that  all  was  for  and  about '  his  lady,'  as  he 
then  called  his  old  play-mate  ;  and  the  idea  of  so  much  fuss  and  bustle 
on  her  account,  made  him  as  proud  and  happy  as  if  he  were  to  be 
the  sharer  of  it.  Little  did  he  imagine,  that  it  was  to  end  in  robbing 
him  of  the  only  comfort  of  his  life,  poor  fellow  !  And  as  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  came  from  church,  where,  to  the  very  altar,  he  had 
followed,  like  a  guardian  saint,  his  watchful  eye,  faithful  in  its  dnty  to 
the  last,  he  picked  up  here  and  there  a  flower  that  the  villagers  had 
strewn,  on  whkh  she  trod,  and  stuck  them  in  a  row  in  the  button- 
boles  of  his  waistcoat.  But  when  the  time  came  that  our  dear  child 
was  to  be  torn  from  our  arms,  there  was  a  scene  I  never  shall  forget. 
She  bade  us  one  by  one  good-bye,  as  if  she  did  n't  dream  of  being 
gone  from  us  a  day.  It  fairly  seemed  as  though  Providence  had  de- 
prived her  of  all  thought.  But  when  she  came  to  take  her  leave  of 
George,  she  appeared  to  shrink  from  bidding  him  farewell.  She 
took  his  hand,  and  with  a  fluttering  smile,  said,  '  George,  I  am  going 
for  a  ride'  —  and  she  was  gone.  For  full  three  hours  after,  George 
was  missing ;  and  when  the  twilight  made  us  stir  to  find  where  he 
could  be,  there  by  the  garden-gate  he  stood,  with  the  old  wheel-bar- 
row at  his  side  ;  his  handkerchief  spread  out  upon  it,  as  he  %va8  wont 
to  do  when  he  used  to  wheel  his  little  play-mate  in  it  years  agone ; 
there  wds  he,  waiting  till  Bhe  should  come  to  ride.  Poor,  poor  crea- 
ture !  He  had  no  idea  of  the  journey  that  she  meant  when  she  told 
him  she  was  going  for  a  ride.  He  knew  that  he  had  been  her  coach- 
man many  a  time  and  oft,  and  he  thought  of  no  other  carriage  than 
that  which  he  had  driven.  1  burst  out  a  crying  at  the  very  sight  of 
him.  There  he  stood,  as  confident  that  she  was  coming,  as  if  he  had 
seen  her  on  the  threshold  of  the  door,  with  her  gipsy  hat  on  her  head. 
Three  hours  he  had  waited,  and  when  I  saw  him,  it  would  have 
melted  a  heart  of  stone  to  watch  his  look,  and  think  upon  the  misery 
in  store  for  him.  The  sun  had  gone  down,  and  there  was  not  a  sound 
to  hear,  but  now  and  then  the  melancholy  pipe  of  a  robin,  or  the  dis- 
tant tinkle  of  a  sheep-bell.  Every  thing  seemed  sorrowing  in  silence 
at  our  loss  ;  and  he  that  would  pine  most,  alone  was  ignorant  of  it.  I 
had  'nt  courage  to  call  him  away,  and  tell  him  his  misfortune;  but 
when  David  brought  him  in,  and  told  him  that  his  lady  had  gone  for  a 
ride  with  the  new  footman,  as  the  poor  fellow  called  the  lieutenant, 
the  anguish  in  his  face  was  more  woful  than  you  can  think  of,  Sir. 
Every  day,  at  the  same  hour,  he  brought  the  wheel-barrow  to  the 
garden  gate,  and  kept  it  there  till  sunset ;  then,  till  he  went  to  bed, 
he  'd  sit  arranging  the  withered  flowers  in  his  waistcoat.  He  was 
never  obstinate  in  refusing  to  do  as  he  was  desired  ;  but  unless  he  had 
been  bidden  to  eat  and  drink,  no  morsel  would  have  passed  his  lips. 
He  never  thought  of  hunger  or  of  thirst.  His  little  mistress,  his  old 
play-mate,  and,  as  he  thought  her,  his  only  friend,  alone  occupied  the 
mind  that  never  wandered  now.  It  was  fixed  upon  one  object,  and 
on  that  it  dwelt.     Ten  months  he  pined  and  lingered  for  his  loss,  and 
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then,  more  aensible  than  he  had  ever  been  before,  poor  George,  Sir, 
died.' 

'  And  happj  lor  him  that  he  is  no  more/  said  I,  anticipating  the 
sequel  of  litUe  Harri*8  story,*  '  he  has  gone  down  to  the  cold  bed,  it 
is  true  ;  but  hb  pillow  is  far  smoother  than  the  down  that  is  pressed 
in  vain  for  quiet  and  repose  by  the  heartless  and  unfeeling.' 

*  True,  very  true.  Sir,*  said  David  ;  and  I  was  half  in  doubt  whether 
die  handkerchief  would  be  put  in  requisition  again  ;  but  it  kept  its 
place  across  the  knees  of  my  host,  and  Bessum  continued : 

*  From  tbe  day  she  left  us.  Sir,  we  saw  no  more  of  our  dear  child 
for  two  years ;  but  sad  was  the  tale  that  reached  us  before  she  had 
been  gone  a  month.  Think  of  her  wrongs,  Sir.  The  man  who  had 
taken  her  to  be  parted  but  by  death,  left  her  the  very  next  day  after 
he  had  robbed  scores  of  honest  sighing  hearts  of  the  chance  of  proving 
the  sincerity  of  their  love  by  a  life  of  cherishing  and  devotion.' 

*  God  forgive  him  !'  said  David,  *  for  I  fear  I  never  can.' 

*  The  gallows  pardon  him,  for  I  never  would,*  cried  I,  in  an  ecstacy 
of  vengeance  and  regret.    *  And  what  became  of  the  deserted  wife  V 

Bessum,  who  had  for  nearly  an  hour  stifled  the  feelings  to  which 
she  was  all  that  time  hankering  to  give  vent,  finding  this  either  too 
seasonable  or  powerful  an  occasion  to  resist,  burst  into  tears,  while 
David,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  grief  which  he  had  heretofore  mono- 
polized, evinced  a  well-timed  symptom  of  stoicism,  by  folding  up  his 
handkerchief  at  least  three  times  as  small  as  the  usual  dimensions  to 
which  laundresses  or  common  consent  have  established,  time  out  of 
mind,  a  limit ;  and  then  thrusting  it  into  the  salt-box  pocket  of  his 
coat,  as  being  the  last  place,  at  that  particular  crisis,  to  which,  under 
the  influence  of  his  senses,  he  certainly  must  have  intended  its 
destination. 

'  I  shall  make  short  work  of  the  rest  on't,  I  promise  you.  Sir,'  sobbed 
the  tender-hearted  foster-mother ;  '  it  be  n't  much  use  to  dwell  upon 
the  finish.' 

*  End  it  at  once,'  said  I,  impatient  of  farther  melancholy  detail. 

*  Twenty-four  hours  had  not  passed,  Sir,  after  the  heartless  fellow 
had  become  a  husband,  before  he  was  aboard  ship,  and  on  his  way  to 
tbe  East  Indies.  He  had  completed  his  bargain  ;  he  had  married 
our  blessed  child,  and  received  his  wages  for  the  job.  He  took  her 
to  the  house  of  one  of  his  relations,  near  London,  and  without  telling 
her  whither  he  was  going,  or  when,  if  ever,  he  should  return,  left  her 
as  I  have  described.  Fancy  her  sufierings.  Sir;  think  what  she 
felt,  when  she  found  herself  a  widow  before  she  was  fairly  a  wife. 
Oh,  ray  heart  bleeds  when  I  recollect  her  wrongs  !  Well,  Sir,  she 
pined  and  fretted  till  those  with  whom  she  lived  would  fain  have  got 
rid  oi  her ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  had  their  wish.' 

'  And  did  the  poor  child  die  of  her  distress  V  said  I ;  '  alas  I  so 
young  1' 

'  Not  just  then,  Sir ;  you  '11  scarcely  think  that  the  worst  of  her 
troubles  had  yet  to  come,  but  so  it  was.  As  fate  would  have  it,  she 
was  one  day  met  and  followed  home  by  a  gentleman  who,  she 
could  n*t  help  observing,  appeared  so  struck  with  her,  that  though  he 
did  not  offer  to  speak  to  her,  seemed  determined  upon  finding  where 
she  lived.    Every  day,  for  more  than  a  week,  did  he  watch  the  house 
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nearly  all  day  long ;  and  when  at  last  she  went  out  of  dooTB,  be  made 
the  best  of  the  opportunity,  and  began  in  the  most  wofiil  manner  to 
tell  her  how  much  he  loved  her,  and  what  he  was  Bwfering  on  her 
account ;  and  to  beg  and  pray  of  her  not  to  be  angry  with  him  for 
what  he  could  n't  help.  Well,  Sir,  he  spoke  so  mild  and  respectful, 
and  seemed  so  truly  miserable,  that  the  wretched  widow  could  n't  for 
the  life  of  her  speak  harshly  to  him,  and  so  she  made  no  answer  at 
all.  He  told  her  that  he  saw  she  had  something  on  her  mind  that 
distressed  her,  and  said  he  was  certain  sure  he  could  make  ber  happy, 
and  that  not  even  her  displeasure  should  make  bim  cease  from  the 
attempt.  And  sure  enough,  to  her,  poor  thing,  he  seemed  to  be  as 
good  as  his  word ;  for  though  she  forbade  him  to  approach  ber  in  any 
way  again,  still  he  hovered  about  the  house  as  much  as  ever,,  and 
wrote  such  letters,  telling  of  his  misery  and  anxiety  on  her  accoimt, 
that,  tired  out  by  the  ill  treatment  of  those  to  whose  tender  mercies 
she  was  abandoned  ;  sinking  under  the  pangs  of  ber  desertion;  and 
beset  by  the  arts  and  entreaties  of  a  fine  young  man,  who  seemed  to 
speak  so  fairly  for  her  comfort  and  good  ;  in  an  evil  hour,  the  poor 
deluded  and  distracted  creature  flew  to  his  arms  for  that  protection 
which  in  vain  was  pledged  her  by  a  husband. 

'  I  have  already  told  you,  that  in  my  opinion  she  never  bad  a  thought 
of  any  love  for  the  man  she  had  married  ;  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  then,  that  one  who  at  least  professed  to  be  all  that  a  husband 
should  be,  found  no  great  difficulty  or  delay  in  gaining  her  affections 
and  confidence  in  return.  In  short,  her  young  heart,  that  bad  never 
before  known  the  feeling,  was  now  fixed  upon  this  man  with  all  the 
fondness  and  devotion  of  a  first  love.  It  was  no  hard. matter  for 
him,  therefore,  to  persuade  her  to  whatever  he  liked ;  and  the  first 
advice  he  gave  her  for  her  good  was,  to  take  a  house  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  one  of  the  parks,  which  he  made  his  home ;  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  riding  about  at  her  expense.  For  twelve  or  fourteen  months, 
this  was  a  life  of  uninterrupted  happiness  for  our  poor  Uarri.  She 
had  quiet  or  company,  as  she  liked,  and  the  society  of  one  whom  she 
loved  to  madness.  She  did  n't  trouble  herself  about  what  folks  called 
the  meanness  of  a  man  in  a  profession  being  clothe^  and  kept  by  a 
woman  ;  so  long  as  there  was  the  money,  what  mattered  which  bad 
it,  or  which  laid  it  out  ?  This  was  the  argument  of  a  doating  girl ; 
and  the  best  proof  that  it  was  a  sufRcient  one  is,  that  she  was  content. 
The  first  sign  of  an  interruption  to  the  joys  that  alas !  are  always 
too  dearly  bought  at  the  sacrifice  she  had  made,  was  the  news  of  the 
arrival  in  England  of  her  husband  ;  and  within  two  days  after  that, 
his  appearance  at  her  house.  Here  was  a  fine  to  do  indeed !  She 
was  alone  in  her  drawing-room,  and  no  one  else  in  the  house  but  the 
two  maid  servants.  In  vain  did  she  resist,  and  entreat  him.  By  main 
force  he  carried  her  out  of  the  house,  put  her  into  a  hackney-coach, 
without  bonnet  or  shawl,  and  drove  away  with  her  to  the  house  of  his 
mother.  That  man  was  bom  to  be  her  torment  and  ruin.  He  had 
left  her  when  he  ought  most  to  have  been  in  her  company,  and  he 
returned  when  his  desertion  had  driven  her,  in  misery  and  despair, 
to  seek  for  happiness  in  the  expectation  of  which  with  him  he  had 
deceived  her ;  to  disturb  the  comfort  his  beartlessness  had  neglfteted 
to  afford  her.    Do  n't  fancy  that  he  loved  her.  Sir ;  't  was  no  such 
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tbiog,  BA  I  shall  soon  make  clear  to  yon.  However,  not  six  hours 
after  she  had  been  taken  away,  the  dear  child  was  home  again,  and  in 
the  arms  of  the  man  for  whom  she  would  have  risked  her  life.  Here 
was  devotion,  Sir.  She  got  out. of  a  one  pair  of  stairs*  window,  by 
letting  herself  down  with  the  bed  clothes,  as  far  as  they  would  reach, 
and  by  jumping  the  rest ;  and  just  as  she  had  been  taken  from  her 
home,  without  a  bit  of  out-door  covering,  off  she  set,  in  the  cold  and  wet 
of  a  December  night,  and  had  to  walk  for  full  a  mile  and  a  half,  be- 
fore she  got  the  coach  that  carried  her  home.  Did  her  husband  love 
her.  Sir  ]  Day  after  day  he  rode  or  walked  past  the  house,  and  sent 
letters  to  her ;  but  never  once  offered  to  seek  out  the  man  who  kept 
his  wife  from  him.  Can  he  have  loved  her.  Sir,  to  leave  her  in  the 
quiet  possession  of  another,  and  take  himself  .off  again  to  the  Indies  ? 
oo  much  for  the  husband,  and  now  for  the  lover,  as  he  called  himself. 

'  Matters,  I  do  n*t  know  what,  took  him  to  France  ;  and  he  was 
to  return  to  her,  who  was  weary  of  her  life  in  his  absence,  within  a 
month.  He  hcul  not  been  gone  a  fortnight,  before  she  received  a 
letter  from  him,  written  in  a  French  prison,  where  he  was  confined 
for  debt.  That  hour  she  started  post  for  Dover,  and  in  three  days 
they  were  on  their  road  home  together.  Little  Harri  had  released 
the  man  she  adored,  and  brought  him  away  from  his  troubles  in  tri- 
umph and  in  joy.' 

David's  handkerchief,  notwithstanding  the  depth  into  which  it  had 
been  plunged,  and  the  compactness  with  which  it  had  been  doubled 
up,  was  out  of  his  pocket,  unfolded,  and  across  his  knees  in  an 
instant ;  while  the  dame  took  occasion  to  fortify  herself  for  the  com- 
ing trial  with  a  considerable  pinch  of  Scotch  snuff. 

*  They  did  n't  reach  home.  Sir,'  resumed  she,  *  for  more  than  a 
fortnight ;  for  they  staid  a  day  here,  and  a  day  there,  to  see  the 
sights,  and  such  like  ;  and  because  she,  poor  girl,  was  in  no  condi- 
tion for  much  hurry,  though  she  had  forgotten  that,  as  ^hedid  every 
thing,  when  she  started,  but  her  devoted  love  for  him  whom  she 
went  to  rescue.  But  when  they  did  arrive,  dearly  did  she  pay  for 
the  fault  a  husband's  cruelty  had  driven  her  to  commit ;  and  bitter 
was  the  punishment  of  Providence.  But  it  was  all  fate,  I  'm  sure 
it  was,  it  must  have  been  ;  for  surely  her  crime  did  n't  call  for  such 
a  dreadful  judgment  as  befel  her.  Oh,  good  heart.  Sir;  after  all  she 
had  undergone,  in  a  long  journey  to  a  foreign  land,  where  she  had 
never  been  before,  and  all  alone,  too,  Sir,  without  a  friend  to  help  or 
to  advise  her ;  she  had  left  a  house  fitted  and  furnished  like  a  little 
palace,  as  a  body  may  say,  the  homestead  of  her  high-priced  fatal 
happiness;  think  of  her  reaching  what  she  thought  a  home,  and 
finding  none  I  What  can  have  been  her  feelings  ?  She  was  soon  to 
be  a  mother,  and  she  had  not  a  bed  to  lie  down  upon !  In  the  short 
time  that  she  had  been  away,  the  servant,  in  whose  charge  she  left 
her  house,  by  the  aid  and  advice  of  a  villain  she  kept  company  with, 
had  carried  off  every  thing,  under  the  pretence  that  he  was  moving 
for  her  mistress.  Ah,  you  may  look  surprised,  Sir,  and  with  reason  ; 
but  't  is  just  as  true  as  you  and  I  sit  here.' 

'God's  will  be  done  !'  sobbed  David  j  *  she  's  out  of  harm's  way 
now,  Bessum  ;  God's  will  be  done  !' 

*  She  did  n't  rave  and  take  on,  Sir,'  continued  Bessum  ;  '  the  hand  of 
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destiny  was  on  her,  and  she  felt  it.  As  calmly  as  though  nothing 
had  occurred,  she  bade  the  coachman  drive  to  a  certain  hotel.  She 
seemed  to  reckon  but  for  a  moment  between  what  she  had  lost  and 
what  she  had  regained ;  and  she  was  satisfied  with  the  account  as  it 
stood.  All  in  the  world  for  which  she  cared,  was  still  spared  to  her. 
She  had  herself  preserved  him ;  the  author  of  her  dishonor,  the 
cause  of  her  loss,  and  only  compensation  for  it,  the  father  of  her 
child  !  These  were  all  she  prized  on  earth,  and  he  who  was  one  and 
all,  now  sat  beside  her.  With  a  look  of  resignation,  confidence, 
and  content,  she  said  :  '  What 's  to  be  done  V  ' 

The  eyes  upon  the  canvass  seemed  to  ask  me  for  an  answer.  I  felt 
that  1  could  beg  subsistence  for  such  a  woman  —  become  a  drudge, 
a  slave,  or  yield  my  life  up  for  her  sake.  '  And  what  was  his  an- 
swer V  cried  I,  in  an  ecstacy  of  impatience. 

*  Good  advice  !  good  advice.  Sir !'  replied  Bessum.  *  ffe  tuked  her, 
if  she  did  nH  think  she  had  better  go  to  her  old  nurse  !  This  was  all 
the  comfort  she  got  from  her  lover  ;  and  she  asked  him  for  no  more. 
She  did  n't  upbraid  him.  Her  wrongs  were  too  great  to  be  humbled 
by  complaint.  He  had  dealt  her  death-blow,  and  she  followed  his 
advice.  She  came  to  her  old^nurse,  Sir  —  God  be  praised  !  —  and  I 
and  David  closed  her  precious  eyes  for  ever,  after  they  had  lingered, 
in  their  last  dim  sight,  on  the  lifeless  image  of  him  whose  name, 
with  her  forgiveness  and  prayer  to  heaven  for  his  happiness,  were 
the  last  words  upon  her  sweet,  sweet  lips  '/ 

'  And  if  a  special  hand  is  not  upraised  to  strew  his  path  of  life 
with  tenfold  the  sharp  pangs  that  drove  his  victim  to  an  early  grave,* 
cried  I,  '  it  can  only  be,  that  it  has  already  sent  the  monster  to  his 
last  fearful  account.' 

.  My  heart  was  faint  and  sick  at  the  recital  I  had  heard.  I  returned 
to  my  inn,  and  all  that  night  —  for  it  was  in  vain  that  I  attempted  to 
sleep  —  I  mused  upon  this  awful  dispensation  of  the  wrath  of  hea- 
ven ;  and,  dare  I  own  it,  1  felt  that  had  1  been  the  sentencer,  I  must 
have  incurred  the  blame  of  partiality,  by  a  verdict  in  which  pity 
would  have  blunted  the  keen  edge  of  that  just  severity  with  which 
the  wisdom  of  vindictive  Providence  had  stricken  the  transgression 
oi  *  Poor  Utile  Harri  P  M. 


SONNET. 

The  moon  is  gliding  on  her  clear  blue  way : 

I  've  watched  her,  as  she  rose  above  the  clouda  which  lay 

Darkly  along  the  horizon  ;  as  she  threw 

A  glorious  halo  round  them,  and  then  drew, 

With  her  still  power,  away  the  fogs  which  night 

Gathers  upon  the  earth ;  then  touched  with  light 

The  tree-abounding  city,  till  its  stately  domes 

Of  Gothic  and  of  Dorian  art,  and  quiet  homes. 

Slept  'neath  a  sea  of  beauty.    Then,  sweet  lady,  I 

Was  bidden  in  my  heart,  remember  thee — 

How  thou  hast  nsen  in  thy  angel  purity, 

And  light  of  heavenly  truth,  to  beam  on  me, 

And  scatter  far  the  darkness,  doubts,  and  fears, 

Which  rose  from  out  the  tomb  of  my  young  miaapent  years.       o. ».  t. 
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STANZAS. 

Thine  is  the  hour  of  joy ; 

The  heart  untouched  by  sorrow. 
And  bliss  without  alloy 

Is  pictured  on  to-morrow: 
To-morrow !  —  it  may  come 

To  robe  thy  brow  in  sadness, 
Make  desolate  thy  home. 

And  rob  thy  heart  of  gladness. 

But  fear  thou  not  the  storm, 

Though  it  pass  in  fury  o'er  thee ; 
The  rainbow^ 8  smiling  form 
'  Still  bends  its  arch  before  thao  i 
It  tells  thee  joy  may  fade, 

And  wmter  strip  the  bower, 
Hope  in  the  grave  be  laid, 

And  withered  every  flower : 

Yet  there 's  a  home  on  high, 

Where  sorrow  enters  never. 
Where  pleasure  cannot  die. 

And  friendship  lives  for  ever. 
'T  is  where  the  good  are  blest 

With  happiness  unendmg 
A  world  of  heavenly  rest, 

And  there  thy  steps  are  tending ! 
Ifbvtmbtr  4, 18SS.  j.  r.  b. 


ORNAMENTAL    GARDENING. 


*  Unweeded  gardens ; 
Things  rank  and  gross  in  nature 
Possess  them  merely.' 


There  is  nothing  more  subject  to  the  notice  of  a  traveller  in  the 
United  States,  than  the  want  of  omament  about  the  residences,  not 
only  of  the  poorer  but  of  the  richer  class  of  inhabitants.  It  wonld 
certainly  seetn,  that  the  manners  of  the  New-Englanders,  so  aptly 
described  by  the  worthy  historian  of  the  three  Dutch  governors  of 
Now- York,  had  not  yet  entirely  fallen  into  desuetude.  He  who  has 
seen  the  many  huge  and  ungainly,  though  perhaps  less  rickety  and 
flimsy,  palaces  that  frequently  adorn  a  wide  landscape,  cannot  think 
that  the  age  of  air-castles  has  wholly  departed  :  it  lacks  but  the  relics 
of  the  old  family  wardrobe,  petticoats,  hats  and  breeches,  thrust  in  the 
windows,  to  complete  the  idea,  that  one  is  in  the  land  and  age 
alluded  to  by  the  same  veracious  historian  I  have  mentioned.  How 
far  an  inside  view  of  our  modem  shingle  palaces  might  betoken  a 
similar  want  of  energy  or  means  in  the  proprietors,  it  does  not 
beseem  my  present  purpose  to  inquire. 

Certainly,  the  little  attention  that  is  paid  to  external  ornament^ 
around  the  situations  of  the  wealthy  and  the  great  of  our  land,  is 
evidence  of  a  want  of  that  refined  taste  which  all  should  desire  to 
see  more  common.     It  cannot  be  attiibuted  to  want  of  means,  or  of 
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isposition  to  expend  them,  in  decorating  the  family  mansion ;  for 
nough  is  often  laid  out  in  the  bare  edifice  that  *  rears  its  bulky  form 


enou^ 


against  the  sky/  if  judiciously  expended,  not  only  to  give  to  the 
building  itself  a  far  more  tasteful  appearance,  but  to  surround  it 
with  oiTiamental-  work,  and  shrubbery,  that  shall  add  tenfold  to  its 
beauty,  and  very  much  to  its  comfort.  It  is  the  want  of  judgment 
and  taste  manifested  in  the  expenditure  of  the  vast  sums  annually 
devoted  to  the  erection  of  retired  family  residences,  which  I  esteem 
more  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 

As  a  too  common  fault,  the  building  itself  is  erected  mucb  too 
large  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  It  would  often 
seem,  that  the  proprietor  imagined  the  respectability  of  his  appear- 
ance, his  very  standing  in  the  community,  was  to  be  measured  by  the 
extent  of  the  edifice  erected  as  his  family  residence.  A  huge  palace 
is  consequently  run  up,  without  the  slightest  idea  of  consulting  the 
rules  of  symmetry  or  proportion,  and  plainly  though  expensively 
finished.  It  is  then  that  the  energy  of  the  proprietor,  as  if  exhaosted 
at  the  immensity  of  the  undertaking,  fails  him.  No  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  situation,  save  that  care  may  possibly  have  been 
taken  that  the  building  should  front  the  south  or  east ;  and  it  may 
be  that  he  is  not  aware,  until  he  enters  his  parlor,  whether  its  win- 
dows open  upon  a  delightful  prospect,  a  rough  hedge,  or  a  black 
morass.  If  it  should  afford  a  convenient  opportunity  for  a  drain  to 
the  cellar,  a  spot  of  rising  ground  may  have  been  selected,  or  if  no 
such  prudent  foresight  should  trouble  the  mind,  the  mansion  may  be 
overlooked  by  a  cragged  knoll,  that  serves  to  protect  it  from  the 
wintry  blasts.  If  the  out-buildings,  bams,  stables,  and  sheds,  are 
behind,  rather  than  on  a  line  with,  or  directly  in  front  of,  the  dwell- 
ing, it  arose  from  the  merest  accident;  for  it  never  was  thougbl 
worth  the  while  to  consult  so  arbitrary  a  rule  of  propriety  as  that 
which  would  teach  the  modest  pig-stye  that  its  appropriate  sphere 
of  duty  was  confined  to  a  less  conspicuous  spot  than  the  more  aristo- 
cratic family  mansion  might  properly  claim.  If  the  building  is 
thoroughly  completed,  by  which  I  mean  without  a  particle  of  what 
the  owner  calls  superfluous  ornament,  he  is  satisfied ;  sometimes,  if 
blinds  are  added,  or  a  handsome  fence  is  built,  he  has  done  wonders, 
and  thinks  himself  entitled  to  retire  to — I  wish  I  mieht  say  with 
better  propriety  —  the  shades  of  private  life,  and  enjoy  the  true 
otium  cum  dignitate. 

Thus  stand  the  dwellings  of  many  of  our  most  wealthy  and  respect- 
able citizens,  naked  and  bare,  looking  more  like  extensive  manufac- 
tories, than  habitations  of  refined  taste.  It  is  the  absence  of  exterior 
ornament,  of  fences,  flowers,  shade-trees,  and  shrubbery,  that  first 
stiikcs  the  eye  as  indicating  a  want  of  taste  and  judgment.  lETen 
though  elegance  and  strict  architectural  proportion  may  have  been 
consulted,  judgment  displayed  in  the  selection  of  the  site,  and  taste 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings,  to  suit  the  scenery  about  it, 
there  is  always  the  appearance  of  something  wanting,  if  little  or  no 
attention  has  been  paid  to  ornamenting  the  grounds  about  withsbad^- 
trees  and  shrubbery.  No  lavish  expenditure  on  works  of  art  cao 
atone  for  the  absence  of  these  natural  charms. 

Some  reasons  may  be  adduced  for  the  slight  attention  which  is 
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paid  in  this  country  to  the  beautiful  study  of  arboriculture,  and  for  the 
want  of  taste  often  manifested  in  relation  to  some  of  the  noblest  pro- 
ductions of  nature.  From  having  a  boundless  wilderness  to  convert 
into  fruitful  fields,  it  would  almost  seem  that  our  fathers  had  acquired 
an  inveterate  antipathy  to  every  thing  bearing  resemblance  to  a 
forest  tree.  In  *  clearing*  the  spot  selected  for  a  settlement,  every 
thing  was  swept  off,  with  axe  and  fire,  unless  the  primitive  settler 
had  occasion  to  use  a  few  conveniently-placed  trees  to  support  the 
roof  of  his  humble  dwelling.  He  never  dreamed  that  the  sturdy 
monarchs  of  the  forest  might  become  desirable  for  the  purpose  of 
ornament,  still  less  that  their  scarcity  would  ever  render  them  valua- 
ble to  the  tenants  of  the  soil.  In  consequence  of  this  early  develop- 
ment of  the  organ  of  destructiveness,  very  few  ornamental  trees,  of 
great  age  or  size,  are  to  be  found  in  the  villages  of  our  country ;  pre- 
senting  something  of  an  anomaly  :  a  country  unrivalled  in  the  age 
and  extent  of  its  forests,  and  having  indigenous  to  its  soil  some  of 
the  most  beaiitiful  specimens  of  ornamental  trees,  but  with  its  towns 
and  villages  having  scarcely  a  single  tree,  of  great  size  or  age,  to 
ornament  and  shade  their  streets. 

Noj"  have  the  indications  of  this  destructive  spirit  of  the  early 
settlers,  though  less  common,  passed  entirely  away  with  the  progress 
of  time,  or  of  our  country  in  prosperity  and  happiness.  The  anti- 
pathy of  which  I  have  spoken,  although  it  would  hardly  yet  seem  to 
be  extinguished,  is  gradually  wearing  away.  The  study  of  arbori- 
culture is  beginning  to  be  thought  of  and  esteemed  ;  attention  is 
being  paid  to  the  planting  of  shade  and  ornamental  trees ;  many  of 
our  public  thoroughfares  are  properly  bordered  with  the  young  and 
thrifty  stalks,  that  in  the  due  process  of  vegetation  will  adorn  them 
with  stately  trees  ;  and  the  situations  of  private  citizens  are  begin- 
ning to  exhibit,  more  commonly,  sig^s  of  the  beauty  produced  by 
the  same  cause. 

Still  less  has  there  been  any  general  attention  paid  to  the  art  — 
for  such  I  believe  has  been  settled  to  be  the  classification  of  so  beau- 
tiful a  study  —  of  landscape  and  ornamental  gardening.  Of  this 
study,  a  late  elegant  writer  remarks  :  *  It  is  a  noble  and  worthy  pur- 
suit, and  one  that  cannot  be  too  earnestly  encouraged,  as  a  source  of 
the  purest  and  most  elegant  recreation  ;  one  whose  indulgence  is 
equally  beneficial  to  the  mind  and  to  the  body.  The  enjoyment 
which  it  affords,  is  at  once  sensual  and  intellectual ;  and  if  less  stimu- 
lating than  many  other  sensual  gratifications,  it  has  this  superiority 
over  them,  that  it  is  the  least  palling  of  any,  or  rather  one  that  is 
incapable  of  satiating.'  I  know  there  are  reasons  why  landscape 
gardening,  of  which  the  untravelled  American  knows  literally  no- 
thing, can  scarcely  if  ever  be  expected  to  reach  that  degi'ee  of  splen- 
dor for  which  other  climes  are  already  noted.  The  fortunes  of  our 
citizens  are  of  too  recent  acquirement,  and  too  often  divided  among 
heirs,  and  otherwise,  to  permit  of  the  great  expense  of  such  under- 
takings, even  had  society  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  refinement  which 
naturally  fosters  this  and  other  branches  of  the  fine  arts.  These 
obstacles  will  effectually  retard,  if  not  prevent,  those  stupendous 
results  of  individual  wealth  and  energy,  which  ages  of  feudal  power, 
and  the  laws  of  primogeniture,  have  heaped  upon  the  soil  of  Europe. 

▼OL.  X.  40 
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But  there  is  a  lesser  branch  of  the  art,  more  properly  denomi- 
nated the  ornamental,  which  it  is  within  the  reach  of  most  of  our 
citizens  to  carry  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection.  The  grounds 
about  our  dwellings,  though  they  may  be  limited,  are  capable  of  be- 
ing dressed  in  a  garb  at  once  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  in  other  ways 
profitable  to  the  owner.  The  traveller  in  England  remarks,  con- 
tinually, upon  neat  rural  cottages,  eml>owered  amid  fruit  trees, 
shrubbery,  and  flowers,  with  a  portion  of  the  ground  around  them 
tastefully  arranged,  and  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  esculent  vege- 
tables, that  supply  much  of  the  food  necessary  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  family.  So  too  in  many  parts  of  continental  Europe,  the 
attention  which  all  ranks  bestow  upon  the  grounds  surrounding  their 
dwellings  strikes  favorably  the  eye  of  the  stranger,  and  leads  him  to 
exclaim  that  bis  tour  lies  through  '  one  continued  garden,  highly  pic- 
turesque and  pleasing.'  All  this  is  within  the  reach  of  our  citizens, 
the  humblest,  as  well  as  those  who  revel  in  superfluous  wealth. 
Shade-trees  of  great  beauty  and  long  life  are  readily  to  be  obtained, 
easily  transplanted,  and  easily  made  to  thrive.  The  cost  of  a  neat 
close  fence  is  trifling  to  those  who  are  bred  in  the  paths  of  industry 
and  economy.  A  trellis  is  easily  thrown  up,  and  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  leading  over  it  the  creeping  vine.  Fruits  of  various  descrip- 
tions may  be  cultivated  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and  flowers  with 
hardly  less  of  either.  Small  neat  cottages,  those  rich  caskets  of  pure 
enjoyment,  may  be  embellished  with  the  various  objects  of  rural 
taste,  and  be  made  each  the  centre  of  a  little  Eden,  that  shall  lead 
the  lover  of  rural  felicity  to  believe  that  it  may  exist  otherwhere 
than  in  the  fruitful  imagination  of  the  poet. 

It  is  seriously  to  be  wished,  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to 
this,  of  all  studies  the  most  humanizing  and  innocuous.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  our  countrymen  are  not  more  alive  to  the  importance 
of  devoting  a  small  share  of  time  and  expense  to  ornamenting  their 
dwellings  and  the  public  streets.  '  I  regard'  (says  ao  approved 
writer,  whom  I  have  not  yet  quoted)  '  the  man  who  surrounds  his 
dwelling  with  the  objects  of  rural  taste,  or  who  even  plants  a  single 
shade-tree  by  the  road  side,  as  a  public  benefactor ;  not  merely  because 
he  adds  something  to  the  general  beauty  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
pleasure  of  those  who  travel  through  it,  but  because  he  also  contri- 
butes something  to  the  refinement  of  the  general  mind.  He  im- 
proves the  taste,  especially  of  his  own  family  and  neighborhood.' 
Were  such  benefactors  more  common,  were  country  cottages, adorned 
with  simplicity  and  taste,  more  frequent,  we  should  hear  more  of  that 
true  rural  enjoyment  which  docs  not  consist  in  rudeness  and  selfish- 
ness, but  in  rational  and  dignified  pleasure ;  we  should  acquire  a 
national  character  for  stability  and  contentment,  as  just  as  that  which 
we  now  enjoy  for  uneasiness  and  mobility  ;  we  should  hear  less  com- 
plaint of  the  disposition  of  our  young  men  to  ramble  from  the  patri- 
monial estate,  and  bury  themselves  in  the  speculations  and  dissipated 
enjoyments  of  city  life. 

It  is  a  too  common  opinion,  that  gardens  are  like  the  extremes  of 
fashion,  costly  and  useless  appendages,  maintained  at  great  expense, 
and  without  yielding  either  profit  or  real  satisfaction.  Nothing  emu 
be  wider  from  the  truth.     There  is  not  an  individual  who  can  bett«r 
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employ  a  portioD  of  his  time  and  industry,  than  in  the  cultivation  of 
a  small  spot  about  his  dwelling.  It  is  the  nursery  of  elegant  taste 
and  refined  feeling,  and  aids  essentially  in  the  cultivation  of  those 
elevated  sentiments  which  bind  men  together  in  the  bands  of  social 
union.  •  Who,*  says  an  elegant  French  writer,  a  century  agone,  *  who 
does  not  love  flowers  1  They  embellish  our  gardens ;  they  give  a 
more  brilliant  lustre  to  our  festivals ;  they  are  the  interpreters  of 
our  aflfections  ;  they  are  the  testimonials  of  our  gratitude ;  we  pre- 
sent them  to  those  to  whom  we  are  under  obligations  ;  they  are  often 
necessary  to  the  pomp  of  our  religious  ceremonies,  and  they  seem  to 
associate  and  mingle  their  perfumes  with  the  purity  of  our  prayers, 
and  the  homage  which  we  address  to  the  Almighty.  Happy  are 
those  who  love  and  cultivate  them !'  Nor  is  that  labor  lost  in  other 
respects,  %vhich  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  a  garden.  It  may  be 
made  to  aiford  sustenance  for  a  whole  family.  It  is  the  spot  for  use- 
ful experiment,  and  may  be  mentioned  as  the  place  into  which  some 
of  the  most  valuable  products  of  agriculture  have  been  first  intro- 
duced, and  their  qualities  tested. 

The  extonial  air  and  appearance  of  a  dwelling  are  no  uncertain 
indications  of  the  character  of  its  inmates.  A  large  house,  richly 
and  expensively  finished  though  it  may  be,  standing  naked  and 
exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  a  summer  sun,  has  nothing  inviting 
in  its  appearance  ;  and  it  is  not  unnatural,  that  with  the  absence  of 
ornament  and  refreshing  shade,  we  should  augur  as  well  the  want  of 
intelligence  and  taste  in  those  who  occupy  it.  There  is  something 
dry  and  hard  in  the  air  about  it  that  betokens  little  of  kindly  senti- 
ment, little  of  social  feeling  —  those  blossoms  that  lend  to  scene*^  in 
our  earthly  pilgrimage  their  elysian  fragrance.  If  we  expect  from 
such  a  place  the  sounds  of  merriment,  they  are  those  of  rude  mirth 
and  selfish  enjoyment.  Very  different  is  the  idea  conveyed  by  the 
snug  cottage,  with  its  surrounding  shrubbery.  The  building  may  be 
humble  in  size  and  in  its  display  of  architectural  skill ;  but  it  is  neat 
and  tidy,  and  indicative  of  attention  paid  to  other  than  mere  animal 
enjoyments.  It  is  shaded  by  the  foliage  of  overhanging  trees ;  its 
fences  are  tastefully  though  plainly  built;  its  grounds  are  richly 
cultivated,  and  disposed  with  much  of  beauty  and  effect ;  its  shrub- 
bery and  flowers  are  pleasantly  arranged.  It  is  here  we  look  for  a 
happy  family,  above  the  world's  reproach,  for  rational  and  refined 
enjoyment,  for  kindly  intercourse  between  beings  of  the  higher 
order  of  intellect. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion,  scarcely  less  common  than  that  which  con- 
siders the  cultivation  of  a  garden  as  a  useless  expenditure  of  time 
and  labor,  which  holds  that  nothing  worthy  the  name  of  garden  can 
be  had  without  much  expense,  and  that  it  is  better  to  make  no 
attempt,  than  to  dabble  in  few  flowers,  and  rude  specimens  of  gar- 
den architecture.  Many  are  doubtless  deterred  by  the  despair  of 
ever  attaining,  with  their  opportunities  and  means,  any  degree  of  the 
beautiful  and  picturesque  that  should  attract  the  commendation  of 
those  versed  in  a  better  and  costlier  style  of  the  art.  But  there  is 
no  spot  of  ground,  however  unfitted  for  the  purposes  of  ornamental 
gardening,  that  may  not  be  arranged  with  beauty  and  eflect,  and  that 
too  at  a  trifling  expense.  It  certainly  could  not  be  expected,  that 
in  this  branch  of  the  art  ahoold  be  expended  the  immense  coat 
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required  for  attaining  that  splendor  to  which  the  landscape  gar- 
den may  be  perfected.  A  small  and  level  bit  of  ground,  devoid  of 
water  and  prospect,  may  yet  be  so  cultivated  as  to  delighl  the  eye, 
even  of  the  amateur  gardener.  It  may  be  traversed  by  grinding 
alleys,  bordered  with  flowers,  of  which  there  can  be  ever  ba<l  a 
sufficient  variety;  it  may  be  planted  with  every  variety  of  fruit, 
adapted  to  the  situation  and  climate ;  it  may  be  adorned  with  trel- 
lises, covered  with  trailing  plants,  and  vases  filled  with  appropriate 
flowers  ;  it  may  be  provided  with  its  terraces  and  parterres,  its  bow- 
ers and  refreshing  shades.  An  ordinary  share  of  industry  and  taste 
will  prepare  and  aiTange  these,  so  that  there  shall  not  be  an  entire  lack 
of  beauty,  even  though  it  should  want  in  elegant  sculpture,  in  costly 
vases,  in  cascades  and  fountains,  or  in  distant  views  of  enchanting 
scenery.  The  expense  of  all  tUs  need  not  deter  any  one  who  has 
a  free  use  of  the  faculties  with  which  nature  has  endowed  hini :  it  may 
be  saved  often  in  the  retrenchment  of  a  single  snperfluity,  and  of 
these  there  is  no  lack  with  those  who  live  what  the  world  would 
term  decently.  Try  it,  young  man  ;  and  if  you  feel  not  amply  repaid, 
if  you  feel  not  a  wiser,  better,  happier  man,  then  I  forfeit  my  credit 
in  the  art  prognostic.  W  A.  B. 


THE     SEA. 

I  LovK  thee,  dark  bine  sea ! 
When  sleeping  tranquilly. 

When  winds  blow  shrill, 
And  foaming  surges  rise, 
That  seem  to  dare  the  skiea  ~ 

I  love  thee  still ! 

And  when  the  morning  sle^s 
Upon  thy  silent  deepa, 

I  love  the  hour! 
Or  when  the  star  of  night 
Bathes  thee  in  silver  light, 

I  own  thy  power. 

I  lore  thy  golden  strand, 
When  on  the  sbell-strewa  namd 

Thy  billows  break ; 
When,  soft  as  infant's  sleep, 
Thy  gentle  ripplings  creep, 

IS  or  echo  wake. 

And  when  thy  thnnders  roar, 
And  lash  the  trembling  shore, 

Deep,  foaminff,  stroiig, 
And  high  thy  breakera  roU, 
I  feel  thee  stir  my  soul. 

And  love  thy  song ! 

Yeis  thou  art  dear  to  me, 
Thou  ever- flowing  sea! 

Where'er  thy  waters  roU ; 
In  every  varied  mood. 
Or  mil(i,  or  gay,  or  rode, 

Prom  pole  to  pole ! 
9B^  189R.  ^  ^  ^g^ 
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T  HAP  TOP  SIS. 

Not  in  the  marble  tomb  — 

Lay  me  not  there  to  rest, 
With  the  dim  charnel  gloom 

Damply  around  my  oreast : 
Bind  me  not  there  to  He, 

Cold,  mouldering  lone, 
Unmoved  by  the  ruin,  as  it  falleth  nigh, 

Or  the  winds  of  varied  tone  ; 
No !  —  lay  me  under  the  sod  — 

'Neath  the  green  turf,  lay  mc  low, 
Where  the  sweet  spring  flowers  may  nod, 

In  dews  which  wet  my  brow. 
Ay !  then  I  '11  mount  the  flowers, 

And  be  worn  on  fairest  breast. 
And  go  up  in  vines  which  deck  the  bowers, 

Where  beauty  lovM  to  rest : 
I  shall  rise,  perchance,  in  the  laurel  leaf, 

And  be  worn  in  the  conqueror's  hall; 
In  the  grape,  I  'II  be  the  foe  of  grief, 

And  the  joy  of  the  festival ; 
This  is  the  way  which  I  would  rest  — 

Not  in  the  enamel  gloom  : 
Then  lay  me  under  the  eartli's  green  vest, 

And  I  '11  seek,  me  out  my  tomb.  o.  p.  t. 


exquisites:  the  genus  'bore.' 

■  V    THB     A  VTHOR  or   '  EDITING    A  N  D  O  T  H  E  R  M  A  T  T  E  R  S  ,  '  '  J  O  H  II    JENKINS,*    ETC. 


'  Some  say  there 's  nothing  made  iu  vain, 
While  others  the  reverse  maintain, 

And  prove  it  very  handy, 
By  citing  animals  like  these : 
Musquitoes,  bed-bugs,  crickets,  fleas, 

And  worse  than  all  —  a  dandy  !'  Ray. 


Richard  Drilling,  Esquire,  was  a  lawyer  of  much  ambition,  as 
was  manifest  from  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  he  decorated  the 
outer  man.  He  thought  that  a  shabbily-dressed  person  was  a  shab- 
by fellow ;  and  as  he  wished  to  be  thought  any  thing  rather  than 
shabby,  his  wardrobe  was  a  miracle  of  taste.  Two  rival  passions 
burned  on  the  altar  of  his  bosom,  viz  :  to  marry  the  most  beautiful 
girl  in  town,  and  to  become  a  model  for  gentlemen  of  well-dressing 
propensities.  This  latter  desire  v/as  on  the  eve  of  consummation,  at 
the  period  under  consideration.  As  he  glanced  at  his  proportions  in 
the  glass,  he  was  most  sincerely  of  opiuion  that  he  was  irresistibly 
handsome.  He  was  nearly  six  feet  high,  and  slender  and  symmetri- 
cal. His  leg  was  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  his  waist  was  the 
envy  of  many  belles.  Light  hair,  and  a  small  foot,  were  the  alpha 
and  the  omega  of  his  personal  fascinations.  Now  fancy  this  en- 
tity, with  its  chin  cocked  up  on  a  huge  stock,  white  vest,  silk 
gloves,  rattan,  a  little  hat  hanging  on  a  lock  of  hair  over  the  left  ear, 
taking  the  air,  with  a  genteel  step,  on  the  shady  side  of  the  street, 
and  you  have  a  very  tolerable  conception  of  what  Richard  Drilling 
resembled. 
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Richard  considered  himself  a  great  favorite  with  the  sex.  He 
was  careful  not  to  distress  them  with  conversation  on  theology,  phi- 
losophy, or  poetry ;  but  much  more  sensibly  entertained  them  with 
dissertations  on  the  important  subjects  of  marriage  rumors,  moving 
accidents,  German  waltzes,  and  Parisian  fashions.  Moreover,  he 
waA  the  most  obedient  servant  whom  the  ladies  had  in  their  emploj, 
and  was  always  willing  to  sacrifice  cash  or  convenience  to  their  hap- 
piness. If  a  lady  hinted  a  wish  to  take  a  ride,  he  made  a  propori- 
tion  to  gratify  her,  instanter  ;  if  she  talked  of  the  theatre,  he  would 
ofier  her  the  honor  of  his  escort ;  or  if  she  burned  for  ice-cream,  of 
a  summer  night,  he  took  good  care  that  she  should  be  gradoallj 
cooled  down  to  a  state  of  comfort.  In  fine,  Richard  and  the  girls 
had  but  one  heart  between  them  :  whatever  they  wanted,  he  desired  ; 
and  wherever  they  happened  16  be  going,  he  was  lucky  in  being  on 
his  way  to  the  same  place.  He  was  as  indispensable  to  every  female 
establishment  as  a  pin,  which  article  he  greatly  resembled,  as  he  was 
tolerably  brazen,  not  very  sharp,  and  was  seen  sticking  about  the 
ladies  on  all  occasions.  A  very  comfortable  stock  of  vanity  assured 
him,  that  the  girls  were  always  looking  out  for  him ;  that  he  could 
wed  whomsoever  he  considered  eligible  to  that  honor ;  and  that  he 
carried  himself  with  the  most  genteel  swagger  that  had  been  seen 
in  the  street,  in  church  aisles,  or  at  operas,  since  the  days  of  the  eTer-> 
lasting  Beau  Brummel. 

Richard  was  universally  called  Dick,  and  so,  for  the  salvation  of 
space,  we  beg  leave  to  name  him.  Well,  Dick's  parents  were  early 
emigrants  to  the  west,  at  which  time  they  were  almost  dollarless. 
By  enterprise,  his  father  had  amassed  a  fortune ;  which  Dick  thought 
extracted  the  plebeian  taint  from  his  blood,  and  enrolled  his  name  on 
the  list  of  the  aristocracy.  Indeed,  on  a  certain  occasion,  when 
asked  if  his  grandfather  was  not  on  terms  of  daily  intimacy  with  lap* 
boards,  shears,  and  needles,  Dick  indignantly  denied  the  charge,  and 
asserted  that  he  never  had  such  an  ancestor.  Thereupon,  it  was 
supposed  that  Dick's  family  was  of  miraculous  origin,  having  sprunff 
up  after  the  manner  of  mushrooms,  quite  spontaneously. 

Possessing  a  pecuniai-y  competency,  Dick  had  read  law,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  practice,  but  merely  to  recreate  his  mind,  and'flourish 
an  attorney's  shingle.  Having  acquired  thus  much,  to  use  his  own 
elegant  language,  'he  didn't  care  a  tinker's  d — n  for  any  thing 
else ;'  and  he  was  henceforth  regarded  by  himself  as  a  gentleman  of 
learned  leisure,  who,  from  motives  of  the  purest  benevolence,  grati- 
fied his  numerous  friends,  male  and  female,  by  throwing  the  charms 
of  his  conversational  powers  over  the  tedium  of  their  otherwise 
wretched  hours.  Such  was  Dick  Drilling ;  an  inflated  intellectual 
pauper,  whom  I  never  encounter,  that  I  do  not  instantly  call  to  mind 
the  lines  of  the  poet : 

*  The  loaded  bee  the  lowest  flies, 
The  richest  pearl  the  deepent  lies ; 
The  stalk  the  most  replenished, 
Doth  how  the  most  its  modest  head  : 
And  thus  humility  we  find 
1'he  mark  of  every  master  mind ; 
The  highest-giftoci  lowliest  bends, 
And  merit  meekest  condescend!, 
And  shuns  the  fame  that  fools  adore  — 
The  puff  that  bids  a  riATasm  soar.' 
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THE    GENU.-:     'BORE.* 


*  Oh,  he  *8  as  tedious 

As  is  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife^ 
Worse  than  a  smoky  house :  I  bad  rather  Hve 
With  cheese  and  garlick,  in  a  windmill,  far, 
Than  feed  on  cakes,  and  have  him  talk  to  me, 
In  any  summer-house  in  Christendom.' 

SHAKSPBAmS. 

The  good  and  the  bad  things  of  earth  are  strangely  mingled  to- 

f  ether,  and  you  cannot  have  either  separately.  Agreeable  friends  are 
lessings ;  bnt  one  cannot  form  acquaintances,  without  contracting 
some  sort  of  alliances  with  those  who  are  especially  disagreeable. 
For  what  purpose  bores  were  created,  it  would  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine ;  perhaps,  to  teach  us  patience  and  forbearance.  It  certainly 
requires  as  much  patience  to  remain  cool  under  the  inflictions  of 
dulness,  as  for  any  thing  else  in  life ;  and  to  be  able  to  forbear,  when 
you  feel  tempted  to  kick  stupidity  out  of  your  presence,  is  a  viitue 
indeed. 

There  are  two  leading  classes  of  bores  —  the  garrulous  and  the 
taciturn.  Heaven  help  you,  when  you  are  victimized  by  one  of  the 
first  class !  He  deluges  you  with  words.  He  inflicts  all  the  scandal 
and  news  upon  you,  while  you  look  like  Resignation  hugging  a  whip- 
ping-post. You  feel  irritated  awhile,  and  then  sick.  He  has  tongue 
enough  for  both,  and  only  requires  that  you  resolve  yourself  into  a 
horrible  deformity,  by  becoming  all  ear.  You  gape,  and  show  symp- 
toms of  sleep.  He  does  n't  care ;  you  may  sleep,  or  dislocate  your 
jaws,  as  you  please.  He  is  one  of  the  emissaries  of  fate,  sent  on 
earth  to  punish,  and  he  means  to  fulfil  the  puq>ose  of  his  destiny. 
There  is  no  getting  clear  of  his  noise  ;  and  you  may  as  well  be  as 
complacent  as  you  can,  and  regard  his  tongue  as  the  scourge  which 
inflicts  chastisement  for  past  sin. 

Again,  a  taciturn  bore  drops  into  your  presence.  You  talk  first  on 
one  subject  and  then  on  some  other  ;  but  instead  of  showing  interest, 
he  looks  as  if  his  leaden  eyelid  would  fall  in  spite  of  your  eflbrts. 
You  think  the  fellow  a  fool ;  and  can  scarcely  resist  the  propensity 
to  enlighten  him  in  regard  to  himself,  by  telling  him  so.  You  look 
'  unutterable  things'  at  him  ;  but  you  cannot  stir  him  up.  Your  heart 
sinks  within  you,  and  for  a  moment  you  look  the  model  of  a 
statue  of  despair.  You  ask  him  to  read  the  morning  paper,  but  he 
is  tired  to  death  of  politics.  You  ofler  him  a  book,  and  he  fumbles  it 
listlessly  for  a  moment,  and  puts  it  down.  Your  agony  becomes  ex- 
cruciating ;  your  friend  looks  like  the  impersonation  of  the  night- 
mare, and  he  clings  to  you,  as  the  old  man  of  the  sea  clung  to  oin- 
bad. 

The  present  is  the  age  of  bores.  No  skill  can  avoid  them.  Like 
the  enemy  of  your  soulV  salvation,  they  go  about  seeking  whose 
peace  they  may  destroy.  They  infest  every  society,  and  their  name 
IS  Legion.  If  you  were  to  seek  a  cave  in  some  far-off* mountain,  they 
would  find  you  out ;  or  if,  in  despair,  you  should  drown  yourself,  in 
the  sea,  the  ghost  of  some  bore  would  be  sure  to  rise  with  yours 
from  the  waters,  and  torture  your  shade  on  its  way  to  *  kingdom 
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come/  Whether  you  sit  down,  lie  down,  read,  write,  or  reflect,  you 
must  be  annoyed  by  the  presentiment  of  bores  and  comings  eTils. 
Your  apprehensions  are  ceaseless,  and  you  momentarily  expect  the 
Philistines  will  be  upon  you  —  Philistines  who  wield  the  weapon 
which  was  fatal  to  their  ancestors  of  old. 


rt  19,  1834. 


N  A  H  A  N  T  . 


mr  TUB   latb   j.    hustimctoji    BmiciiT,   Ba«. 


I  LOVE  thy  flea-wtshed  coast,  Xahant !  —  I  lore 
Thine  everlasting  cliff?,  which  tower  above  ; 
I  love  to  linger  there,  when  day-light  fades, 
And  evening  hanirs  above  her  sombre  shades, 
And  lights  her  pale  lamps  in  the  world  on  high, 
And  o  c'r  the  rough  rocks  throws  her  purple  iitie ; 

While  ocean's  htraving  tides 

Are  beatings  round  thy  &>idea^ 
Flinging  their  foarn- wreaths  to  the  sky. 
And  flakes  of  fire  seem  hurssring  through 
Each  swtUing  wave  of  liquid  blue ! 

Tradition  lends  to  thee  no  hallowed  tone ; 
Ne'er  on  thy  b<}ach  was  heard  the  spirit's  moan  ; 
Yet  there 's  a  charm  about  thee  :  here  1  *ve  roved, 
In  being's  blossom,  with  the  forms  I  loved ; 
And  they  have  faded  ;  many  a  heart  which  sprung 
Fresh  into  Ijfe  when  hope  nnd  joy  were  young, 
Bloulders  in  dust ;  and  many  a  buoyant  breast. 
Which  swelled  with  rapture  then,  is  laid  at  rest; 
And  many  a  bean  hath  met  the  blight, 
And  many  an  eye  is  closed  in  night, 
And  miny  a  bosom  long  will  mourn 
For  those  who  never  can  return  ! 

Each  one  of  us  who  wnnd^T  here, 

And  sport  within  life's  hitle  day, 
At  eve  shall  sleep  upon  the  bier, 

Our  hopes,  our  promise,  passed  away : 
But  thou  remam*st!    Thy  rugged  rocks 
Shall  long  withstand  time's  rudest  shocks, 
And  other  feet  as  lislit  shall  tread 
Thy  wave-bound  iile,  when  we  are  dead! 

Ves.  man  must  bloom  and  fade,  must  rise  and  fall, 
Till  nature  spreads  al  Itntrth  o'er  earth  her  ^>all ; 
Th^n  shalt  thou  sink  in  ch-ios!    Av,  thy  name 
Will  fall  in  ruin,  and  the  roll  of  fame^ 
Siiail  be  a  blot ;  and  earth  too,  and  her  cherished. 
In  tim.^'s  oblivion'^  wrerk  will  all  have  perished  ! 
Then  may  our  souls  to  that  briuht  world  arise, 
Where  beauty  withers  not,  nor  virtue  dies. 


*  A  book  is  kept  at  the  liuuao,  in  which  th«  naa*  of  each  ruitor  is  nfittorSd. 
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BT     AN     AMK  RIC  AN. 


Born  and  educated  at  the  North,  in  taking  up  my  residence  in  a 
slave-holding  state,  it  was  with  all  my  feelings  arrayed  against  slavery, 
and  in  the  fear  that  I  should  be  compelled  to  witness  those  brutal 
scenes  of  oppression  and  injustice,  which  have  been  so  industriously 
circulated  against  slave-holders,  and  their  obsequious  overseers.  I 
had  seen  prints  portraying  merciless  masters  —  tyrants  rather  —  in 
the  act  or  applymg  the  lash  to  the  naked  backs  of  their  unhappy 
victims,  whose  supplicating  looks  might  have  drawn  pity  from  a  heart 
of  adamant.  I  had  heard  tales  of  overseers,  which  made  me  blush 
to  think  myself  a  man,  so  foully  were  they  pictured,  and  which,  if 
true,  must  have  made  the  earth  groan  to  bear  such  monsters  on  its 
surface.  I  regarded  a  slave-holder  as  lost  to  all  the  finer  feelings  of 
humanity,  and  an  involuntary  sympathy  for  their  unfortunate  depen- 
dants occasioned  in  me  a  constant  watchfulness  over  every  word,  and 
look,  and  act,  that  passed  between  master  or  mistress  and  their 
slaves.  I  have  said  that  I  expected  to  meet  with  many  revolting  in- 
cidents —  we  shall  see  with  what  coloring  of  justice  ;  and  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  in  penning  these  desultory  observations,  I  am 
actuated  by  no  motive,  save  that  of  disabusing  the  public  mind  from 
the  misrepresentations  of  ignorant  or  designing  persons. 

Pirates  and  man-stealers  are  the  epithets  usually  bestowed  upon 
the  planters  of  the  South.  Abuse  is  not  argument,  neither  can  the 
calling  of  hard  names  abate  one  jot  of  oppression.  Thus  far,  it  has 
rivetted  the  chains  of  the  slave  more  closely.  The  confidence  which 
formerly  existed  between  master  and  slave,  has  given  way  to  a  watch- 
ful suspicion  on  the  one  side,  and  a  sullen  reserve  on  the  other ;  with 
the  curtailment  of  many  privileges  formerly  bestowed,  and  which, 
from  long  usage,  had  become  matters  of  course.  This  has  been  one 
result  of  the  eflbrts  of  abolitionists  ;  and  those  worthies  may  place 
this  to  the  account  of  their  own  intemperate  measures.  Were  the 
enemies  of  slavery  to  predicate  their  sentiments  on  other  grounds 
than  the  alleged  cruelties  practised  upon  the  persons  of  slaves, 
southern  people  would  probably  bestow  on  them  that  degree  of  at- 
tention which  the  subject  justly  merits.  Were  they  simply  to  assert 
that  it  is  at  variance  with  the  enlightenment  and  liberality  of  the 
present  age ;  that  mere  matter  of  expediency  would  one  day  render 
slavery  a  greater  curse  than  it  already  is  ;  diat  England  has  set  an 
example  wnich  she  expects  us  to  follow,  and  that  the  eyes  of  all  Eu- 
rope are  upon  us ;  as  men  of  understanding,  they  would  ere  this  have 
been  inquiring, '  What  is  best  to  be  done  V  But  no.  Americans 
have  abused  their  brothers ;  have  represented  them  to  be  monsters 
of  brutality  —  murderers,  in  fine,  living  without  law  and  vrithout 
decency.  Britain  has  been  appealed  to  for  pecuniary  aid ;  and  she 
too  has  hurled  her  measure  of  anathema  upon  us.  She  has,  however, 
but  too  recently  liberated  her  own  slaves,  to  say  much  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  whether  the  condition  of  the  blacks  in  die  w  est  Indies 
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has  been  improved  by  the  change,  remains  yet  to  be  seen.  Look  mt 
the  British  possessions  in  the  East  Indies  ;  at  Russia,  with  her  thou- 
sands of  white  slaves.  Turn  to  unhappy  Ireland,  bowed,  even  to  her 
own  emerald  sward,  with  oppression  ;  and  what  consistency  is  there 
in  this  hue  and  cry,  against  one  only  of  the  existent  evils,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others  of  etjual  importance  1 

I  have  sojourned  for  a  season  in  no  less  than  six  of  the  southern 
states,  in  one  of  which  I  resided  upward  of  two  years,  and  had  every 
opportunity,  in  my  professional  capacity,  for  seeing  and  knowing  the 
truth ;  and  I  honestly  and  firmly  declare,  that  the  atrocities  and 
brutal  character  attributed  to  the  slave-holder,  is  a  most  foul  and  un- 
natural slander.  Can  it  be  believed,  that  men  would  countenance 
each  other,  that  such  a  state  of  society  could  exist,  where  a  man 
would  destroy  a  fellow  being,  with  as  little  remorse  as  he  would 
crush  a  scorpion  that  crossed  his  path  1  Were  they  restrained  by  no 
other  feeling,  that  of  avarice  alone  would  prevent  such  barbarity ; 
for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  man  would  deliberately  bum,  shoot, 
or  otherwise  injure  or  maim  a  piece  of  property  that  he  could  at  any 
moment  dispose  of  for  several  hundred  pounds.  It  is  not  credible  ; 
yet  such  is  represented  to  be  a  case  of  frequent  occurrence.  Verily, 
the  people,  both  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  are  one  and  all  pos- 
sessed of  marvellous  gullibilities  ! 

Soon  after  my  settlement  on  the  St.  John's  river  in  East  Plorida, 
a  report  was  circulated  that  a  planter  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  had  whipped  a  slave  to  death.  The  people,  so  far  from  appear- 
ing indifferent,  and  attempting  to  hide  such  an  occurrence,  rose  simul- 
taneously. By  order  of  a  magistrate  of  the  city  of  Jacksonville, 
inquiries  were  instituted,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  a  slave  had  died 
soon  after  receiving  a  flogging  from  his  master.  The  body  was  dis- 
interred, but  as  no  marks  of  violence  were  discovered,  it  was  again 
buried,  and  the  owner  put  under  bonds  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  for 
his  good  treatment  to  his  slaves ;  beside  being  prevented  in  future 
from  whipping,  or  causing  a  slave  to  be  whipped,  on  his  plantation. 
When  coercion  was  necessary,  he  was  compelled  to  inform  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  county,  and  they  meted  out  the  punishment.  This 
man  was  a  native  of  one  of  our  eastern  states,  and,  as  is  invariably 
the  case  with  such,  was  severe  to  his  slaves.  Northern  people  pos- 
sess too  much  energy  and  decision  of  character  to  be  patiently  served 
by  indolent  servants  ;  and  there,  they  must  either  wait  upon  them- 
selves, or  receive  atteiKlarico  when  and  how  they  can  ;  for  a  southern 
negro  moves  with  about  as  much  rapidiiy  as  a  snail :  and  hence, 
when  a  northern  man  becomes  a  master,  he  is  usually  a  hard  one. 
One  other  instance  I  knew  of,  and  that  also  was  a  northern  man  ; 
one  of  the  wealthiest  in  the  territory,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
despised.  This  planter  lived  sixty  miles  from  where  I  resided  ;  yet 
ask  a  child,  either  white  or  black,  who  was  a  hard  master,  and  the 
answer  unhesitatingly  was,  *  Bulow  is  a  hard  master.'  He  had  no 
family,  and  was  shunned  by  every  respectable  white  person  who 
knew  him.  In  fact,  during  the  summer  months  that  he  resided  off 
his  planlaii(m,  he  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  board  in  any  respectable 
hotel,  BO  prejudiced  were  people  against  him.  Public  opinion  is  an 
ordoal  that  many  men  dare  brave ;  but  public  abhorrence  none  but 
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the  most  hardened  can  endure.  A  master  cannot  hide  his  cruelties ; 
negroes  have  too  much  communication  with  each  other,  and  with 
neighboring  plantations,  not  to  trumpet  loudly  their  hardships ;  and 
abject  as  their  condition  is,  they  de  not  tamely  submit  to  an  eucroach- 
ment  upon  their  jights  or  privileges.  Infringe  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  and  they  become  as  inveterate  giumblers  as  John  Bull  himselE 
That  magistrates  are  not  always  imbued  with  a  sense  of  justice, 
we  learn  from  that  very  respectable  source,  our  spelling-book,  in  the 
story  of  the  judge  and  the  farmer ;  and  a  very  little  of  every  day's 
observation  will  prove  to  us  that  the  species  is  not  extinct.  One  of 
this  class  hired  two  negroes  for  two  months,  of  a  highly  respectable 
planter  in  my  neighborhood,  to  ^end  with  a  partner  about  thirty 
miles  distant,  for  the  purpose  of  planting  an  orange  grove.  They 
had  been  absent  about  six  weeks,  when  one  of  the  men  returned 
very  unexpectedly  to  his  master,  complaining  of  ill  treatment.  He 
stated  that  they  had  been  kept  in  the  water  for  many  days,  in  build- 
ing a  dock,  with  bad  and  scanty  food  ;  that  he  became  sick,  but  being 
threatened,  was  obliged  to  work  ;  and  finally  being  unable  to  endure 
it  any  longer,  he  left  his  companion,  and'taking  a  canoe  belonging  to 
the  firm,  had  returned  home.  His  master  felt  for  him,  but  urged  his 
return  till  the  expiration  of  the  engagement.  This  the  negro  reso- 
lutely refused,  saying  he  should  only  be  whipped  if  he  returned. 
The  magistrate,  on  learning  that  one  of  the  men  had  left  his  service, 
with  bad  accounts  of  the  treatment  he  had  received,  instantly  lodged 
him  in  jail  on  a  charge  of  stealing  the  canoe.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  ftom  the  truth  than  this  charge,  and  he  knew  it  well ;  but  he 
had  long  indulged  a  private  pique  against  the  owner  of  these  slaves, 
who  had  more  than  once  reproved  his  excesses.  After  keeping  the 
man  in  jail  for  a  week,  he  ordered  him  to  receive  forty  lashes  save 
one,  on  his  naked  back,  for  a  crime  he  had  never  thought  of  commit- 
ting. In  vain  the  poor  fellow  protested  his  innocence ;  in  vain  his 
master  offered  to  pay  treble  the  price  of  the  canoe ;  the  sentence  was 
awarded,  and  like  Shylock,  he  would  have  his  bond.  The  owner  of 
these  slaves,  a  near  descendant  of  the  learned  and  admirable  Sir  Al- 
exander Crichton,  was  compelled  to  witness  this  violation  of  justice 
on  the  person  of  one  of  his  household,  and  this  too  from  a  man  who  had 
fled  from  a  northern  city  for  defrauding  his  creditors.  A  whipping- 
post ought  justly  to  b^  considered  an  emblem  of  the  dark  ages  ;  yet, 
to  our  disgrace  be  it  told,  public  whipping  is  still  pi*actised  in  some 
few  of  our  northern  states ;  and  fourteen  years  ago,  I  myself  wit- 
nessed in  Jersey  City,  opposite  to  New- York,  an  aged  woman,  a  white 
woman,  taken  to  a  post  and  publicly  whipped  for  stealing  a  few  arti- 
cles of  clothing  !  We  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  at  least  not  for- 
ever distant,  when  men  shall  be  so  taught,  as  to  love  and  practice 
virtue  for  its  own  sake.  -  Then  every  man  will  pursue  truth  and  justice 
with  his  neighbor ;  then  oppression  shall  no  more  stalk  the  earth, 
and  the  inferior  passions  of  mankind  yield  to  the  intellectual  and  the 
moral.  This  will  be  the  anticipated  millennium  ;  and  let  the  philan- 
thropist take  heait,  and  pursue  his  onward  course,  which,  though 
encompassed  by  a  thousand  thorns,  and  of  a  thousand  different  hues, 
must  disappear  under  the  sturdy  culture  of  the  indefatigable  hus- 
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I  have  now  stated  the  only  acts  of  oppression  that  came  to  my 
knowledge  during  my  southern  residence  ;  and  with  far  greater  ptea- 
sure  can  I  bear  testimony  to  the  paternal  character  of  masters.  That 
a  strong  feeling  of  attachment  does  exist  between  many  masters  and 
slaves,  no  person  who  has  spent  any  time  with  them  can  deny.  Fre- 
quently bom  on  the  same  plantations,  they  have  played  together  as 
children,  and  together  shared  feats  of  peril  in  youth.  I  was  acquainted 
with  the  parties,  where  a  slave,  advanced  in  years,  was  offered  his 
freedom,  for  a  small  sam  of  money  which  he  had  saved  by  over- work, 
by  his  young  master,  who  soon  after  taking  possession  of  his  pro- 
perty became  embarrassed.  *  No,  massa  George  ;'  said  the  man,  *  I 
hab  carried  massa  in  my  arms  wl^/en  him  was  a  baby ;  and  if  I  leave 
him  now,  who  will  take  care  of  me  when  I  get  old  V  The  slave  was 
right ;  for  when  they  get  past  work,  their  old  age  is  made  comfort- 
able. In  fact,  the  amount  of  labor  required  from  a  prime  man  or 
woman  is  comparatively  light.  One  quarter  of  an  acre  per  day  is 
their  required  task,  either  of  planting  or  digging.  Ploughs  are 
seldom  .used,  and  almost  all  of  them  can  finish  their  task  in  three- 
quarters  of  a  day ;  the  remainder  of  the  day  is  their  own,  and  what- 
ever they  raise  in  their  own  time,  they  receive  the  avails  of.  I  have 
known  instances  where  they  chiefly  supplied  the  table  of  their 
master  with  chickens,  eggs,  or  fish,  for  which  they  received  pay, 
or,  as  they  sometimes  preferred  bartering,  siXgar  or  molasses. 
The  Sabbath  is  also  their  own,  on  which  many  of  them  hunt, 
fish,  or  gather  the  moss  which  grows  on  the  live-oaks,  and  for 
which  they  receive  four  cents  a  pound.  Their  weekly  allow- 
ance is  one  peck  of  Indian  corn  per  head,  which  they  grind  into 
hominy  or  meal ;  several  pounds  of  salt  pork  or  beef,  with  sweet 
potatoes  and  salt.  Few  masters,  however,  are  particular ;  they  fire- 
quently  receive  many  additions  ;  and  when  sick,  are  taken  good  care 
of.  They  receive  two  suits  of  coarse  clothes  in  a  year,  and  the  gay 
handkerchiefs,  and  fine  calico  dresses  in  which  the  females  always 
appear  on  the  Sabbath,  are  purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  their 
extra  labor.  I  have  frequently  been  awakened  on  moonlight  nights 
with  the  songs  of  negroes  approaching  our  settlement  to  trade.  With 
a  written  permit  from  their  masters,  they  come  in  boats  firom  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  or  forty  miles ;  and  if  they  return  in  time  to  com- 
mence their  accustomed  morning  labor,  all  is  well.  Tl^e  efiect  of 
this  kind  of  music  in  a  calm  night  is  singularly  wild  and  pleasing. 
They  possess  powerful  voices,  which  can  be  heard  for  miles :  one  or 
two  carry  the  air,  while  all  join  in  the  chorus ;  keeping  pace  in  some 
measure  with  the  strokes  of  their  oars,  each  of  which  are  clearly 
heard  long  before  they  near  the  landing.  They  bring,  on  these  occa- 
sions, fowls,  eggs,  moss,  ground  or  pea-nuts,  with  melons,  and  other 
fruits  ;  and  sometimes  trade  to  a  considerable  amount.  Their  shop- 
ping consists  in  purchases  of  tobacco,  coffee,  or  sugar,  candles,  and 
fancy  handkerchiefs.  Their  general  appearance  is  plump,  hesdthy, 
and  cheerful :  living  constantly  in  the  open  air,  with  a  song  for  ever 
on  their  lips,  life  seems  to  wear  for  them  a  holiday  dress  the  year 
round. 

Will  abolitionists  believe  this  1  It  is  true,  nevertheless ;  and  how 
can  it  be  otherwise,  in  those  so  perfectly  exempt  from  care  t    llie 
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■eriptnnl  command,  '  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow/  is  verified 
to  the  letter  in  the  slave.  They  have  neither  to  provide  for  families, 
for  sickness,  for  the  change  of  seasons,  nor  for  any  thing  under  the 
sun.  To  perform  their  customary  meed  of  labor,  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired of  them ;  this  done,  they  prepare  their  suppers,  when  they 
retire,  if  they  choose,  or  dance  to  the  violin,  or  amuse  themselves  as 
they  please.  Most  frequently,  however,  they  assemble  in  front  of 
the  kitchen,  after  the  people  in  the  *  house,'  as  the  family  mansion  is 
termed,  have  supped.  A  small  fire  of  pine  knots  is  kindled  to  keep 
away  insects,  and  one  is  soon  greeted  with  a  '  concord  of  sweet 
sounds,'  which  sends  off  the  youths  of  both  sexes  on  '  the  light  fan- 
tastic toe.'  They  possess  full,  rich  voices ;  most  of  the  men  perform 
on  the  violin,  and  many  of  them  are  proficients  on  that  instrument 
Imitation  is  large  in  the  negro  ;  and  at  these  meetings  it  is  a  common 
amusement  for  them  to  mimic  any  peculiarity  they  may  have  noticed 

in  the  dancing  of  whites.     *  Phillis,  now  dance  like  fat  Mrs. / 

bawled  out  the  master  of  ceremonies  to  a  tidy  girl  of  sixteen.     Her 

feats  drew  forth  peals  of  laughter.     *  See  me  dance  like  Mr. ,' 

and  in  whipped  a  half-naked,  strapping  fellow,  who  received  his  share 
of  applause.  Comparisons  are  said  to  be  odious ;  but  at  such  mo- 
ments I  could  not  but  contrast  their  condition  with  that  of  our 
laboring  whites.  The  latter,  compelled  to  work  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set to  obtain  a  livelihood  ;  a  large  family  to  provide  for,  during  many 
tedious  and  severe  winter  months,  to  say  notJiing  of  sickness,  casual- 
ties, etc.,  how  can  the  father  of  a  family  divest  himself  of  the  cares 
and  responsibilities  of  his  situation,  to  indulge  in  even  occasional 
relaxation  and  mirth  1  Worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  and 
greeted  on  his  arrival  at  home  with  a  list  of  wants  and  necessities, 
his  life  remains  to  the  end  one  scene  of  self-denial  and  hardship.  He 
maintains  his  independence,  and  that  of  his  family,  but  at  the  expense 
of  cheerfulness,  and  the  foregoing  of  those  innocent  recreations, 
which  nature,  or  the  great  God  of  Nature,  intended  for  all.  Exhausted 
at  length  with  labor  and  anxieties,  he  sinks  in  premature  old  age 
to  a  welcome  tomb. 

That  this  is  the  history  of  thousands,  even  in  our  own  favored 
country,  is  undeniable  ;  and  if  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  vast  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  what  find  we  but  toil  and  wretchedness,  unknown  in 
our  western  world  ]  Were  those  who  sigh  and  lament  over  the  mise- 
ries of  slaves,  to  bestow  a  little  of  their  superfluous  sympathy  on  the 
owners  of  slaves,  it  would  be  exceedingly  better  appropriated.  They 
need  it  more  than  their  dependants,  who  are  not  only  eye-servants, 
but  seemingly  vrilfuUy  stupid.  That  they  are  less  mtelligent  and 
more  brutie£  than  many  of  the  inferior  animals,  is  a  lamentable  fact ; 
and  that  the  circumstances  in  which  they  have  been  placed,  is  one 
cause  of  this  stupidity,  is  no  less  a  fact ;  but  that  they  can  eyer  attain 
to  the  intelligence  of  whites,.  I  am  not  inclined  to  admit.  Nature, 
habit,  opinion,  have  drawn  lines  of  separation,  which  can  never  be 
totally  removed.  It  was  remarked  in  the  presence  of  a  French  gen- 
tleman, who  had  spent  some  years  in  SouUi  America,  that  the  great- 
est prejudice  existing  in  the  minds  of  whites  against  blacks  was  their 
color.  *  Non,  non,'  he  exclaimed  with  warmth ;  *  ce  n'est  pas  seule- 
m«nt  leur  couleur ;  d'autres  sens  outn  cehai  de  la  yue  sent  offensAi.' 
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And  truly,  place  a  person  at  a  southerD  tea-table,  with  the  thermome- 
ter above  90^,  and  two  or  three  black  waiters  in  attendance,  with  a 
half  grown  negro  at  his  elbow,  wielding  a  huge  feather  fan,  and  un- 
less his  olfactories  were  more  than  ordinarily  obtuse,  he  would  essay 
in  vain  to  repeat  with  the  tender  Sappho,  '  Come,  gentle  air  1'  That 
they  are  susceptible  of  culture,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  correct ;  and 
that  many  of  them  possess  what  is  termed  mother  wit,  I  had  daily 
opportunities  of  observing.  This  species  of  humor  is  most  fre- 
quently shown  in  the  composition  of  their  songs,  more  particularly 
in  their  boat  songs ;  in  which  I  have  known  the  whole  family  receive 
sly  thrusts  from  their  negroes,  while  being  rowed  by  them,  and  which 
seldom  failed  in  eliciting  good-natured  mirth.  Music  is  the  life  and 
soul  of  a  southern  negro :  he  does  every  thing,  but  eat  and  sleep, 
with  a  tune. 

Their  organization  seems  to  have  been  expressly  adapted  to  the 
climate  in  which  they  were  to  live.  The  hotter  the  weather,  the 
better  it  suits  them ;  and  when  exposure  would  be  fatal  to  whites, 
a  negro  enjoys  the  best  health.  A  boat  with  three  hands  was  sent 
for  me,  in  the  month  of  July,  to  visit  a  planter  who  was  taken  sud- 
denly ill.  We  lefl  my  residence  at  ten  in  the  morning,  of  one  of  the 
hottest  days  I  have  ever  experienced.  The  atmosphere  was  nearly 
suffocating,  without  the  slightest  breath  of  air.  The  negroes  were 
clad  in  duck  trowsers,  and  a  shirt  of  the  same  material,  with  an 
apology  for  a  hat  on  the  head  of  each.  Afler  rowing  several  miles, 
one  took  off  his  hat,  then  another,  and  opened  his  collar ;  presently 
the  third  threw  down  his,  protesting  it  was  too  hot  to  wear  a  hat.  I 
carried  with  me  a  small  pocket-thermometer,  which  I  consulted,  and 
it  stood  at  103^,  Fahrenheit,  and  I  am  confident  that  a  white  person, 
to  have  been  guilty  of  the  same  imprudence,  would  have  fallen 
under  coup  de  soleU,  I  wore  a  large  chip  hat,  and  held  an  umbrella 
above  my  head  ;  yet  when  we  reached  the  distance,  which  was  fif- 
teen miles,  my  face  and  hands  were  in  a  light  blister.  The  case  to 
which  I  was  called  was  one  of  extreme  urgency,  and  for  which  my 
presence  was  required  several  days. 

The  evening  before  I  left,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  a 
negro  marriage,  which  had  been  delayed  a  day  or  two,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  illness  of  their  master.  The  groom  was  a  fine  young 
man,  about  twenty ;  the  bride  was  free,  though  the  daughter  of  a 
slave.  Children  always  belong  to  the  mother:  hence  if  a  slave 
marries  a  free  woman,  their  children  are  free,  and  vice  versa,  A 
tutor  in  the  family  performed  the  ceremony,  by  reading  our  church 
service,  the  oldest  daughter  of  their  master  and  myself  being  pre- 
sent. I  believe  this  wedding  was  something  extraordinary,  from  the 
importance  the  blacks  seemed  to  feel  on  the  occasion  ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly surj5assed  many  white  weddings  I  have  known.  The  bride 
was  dressed  in  white,  and  after  the  ceremony,  wine  was  passed 
round,  with  very  respectable  wedding-cake,  and  slices  of  cold  veni- 
son. These  were  of  course  furnished  by  the  parties  themselves; 
and  the  kitchen  was  the  place  of  rendezvous,  which  was  crowded 
with  all  the  slaves  on  the  plantation ;  and  being  Saturday  night, 
their  mirth  sounded  in  our  eara  till  midnight.  The  next  morning  I 
BceDinpajued  my  compeniomi  of  the  preceding  night  to  the  negro 
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quarter,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  house,  where  they 
were  asserobled  according  to  custom.  A  chapter  fom  the  New  Tes- 
tament was  read  to  them,  and  the  catechism  taught  to  the  children. 
The  father  of  the  bride  was  a  preacher,  and  on  Sunday  evenings  he 
usually  held  forth  to  his  fellow  servants.  As  I  departed  in  the  after* 
noon,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  give  his  usual  evening  sermon  that 
morning.  It  was  a  curious  medley,  I  must  confess;  and  he  wound 
up  his  discourse,  by  urging  his  hearers  to  become  religious,  in  order 
to  get  to  heaven ;  and  by  way  of  encouragement  to  their  color, 
affirmed,  that  a  great  many  indecent  people  were  already  in  heaven. 
And  now,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  licentiousness  which  exists  in 
the  South]  Shall  we  attempt  to  palliate  the  fact?  Most  assuredly 
no.  That  there  are  children  bom  on  plantations,  who  are  very  nearly 
white,  and  of  whose  paternity  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  no  less  a 
fact ;  and  this  always  appeared  to  me  as  one  of  the  most  disagrea- 
ble  features  in  slavery.  I  have  known  a  few  instances  in  which  a 
favorite  slave  kept  pace  with  her  mistress  in  increasing  the  family 
stock,  if  not  the  name.  These  children  are  usually  employed  as 
house-servants  as  they  grow  up  ;  and  the  mistress,  though  perfectly 
aware  of  the  relationship,  generally  regards  them  with  peculiar 
kindness  and  care.  Great  pains  are  usually  taken  by  the  mother  to 
let  these  unfortunates  know  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  exist- 
ence ;  and  whether  this  knowledge  renders  them  more  faithful  to 
the  interests  of  the  family,  or  from  whatever  cause  it  may  be,  they 
are  the  best  servants,  and  the  most  attached^  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
These  practises  are  the  productiTtt  source  of  much  domestic  unhap- 
piness.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  wife  can  regard  her  sable 
rival  with  other  feelings  than  those  of  deep  aversion  and  dislike ; 
without  the  power  to  banish  such  from  her  daily  sight.  Negroes 
themselves,  the  men  particularly,  look  with  no  very  pleasant  eye  on 
such  liaisons.  A  circumstance  was  related  to  me  by  one  of  them,  which 
had  excited  in  his  breast  much  indignation.  *  Do  you  think  such 
things  are  right,  massal'  he  asked,  at  the  conclusion.  I  assured  the 
honest  fellow  of  my  deep  disapprobation  of  such  wickedness,  yrhich 
seemed  to  afford  him  much  satisfaction. 

While  I  state  that  such  practices  do  exist,  let  it  not  be  understood 
that  I  extend  these  connections  to  all  planters,  or  even  to  the  greater 
number  of  them.  Such  an  accusation  would  be  destitute  of  either 
truth  or  justice.  That  they  exist  at  all,  however,  is  at  variance  with 
every  principle  of  morality,  and  for  which  let  not  the  shadow  of  an 
excuse  ever  be  made.  Yet  turn  we  to  other  portions  of  civilized 
society,  and  what  do  we  behold  1  Vice  is  vice,  wherever  it  is  found  ; 
and  let  not  the  haughty  man  of  fashion,  who  spends  his  hundreds 
upon  an  unworthy  mistress,  or  the  systematic  seducer  of  female 
innocence,  from  whose  fatal  snares  neither  virgin  purity,  nor  the 
holiness  of  the  marriage  tie  are  exempt,  let  them  not,  I  say,  join 
their  polluted  voices  in  the  general  cry  of  the  monstrous  depravity 
and  licentiousness  of  the  South.  First  pull  the  beam  from  the  eye 
of  self,  and  then 'turn  we  to  convince  our  neighbor  of  the  mote  that 
obscures  his  moral  vision. 

Though  an  enemy  to  slavery,  I  would  have  the  true  friends  of  the 
blacks  pursue  a  course   that  will  tend  to  their  lasting  advanta^. 
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There  is  no  great  urgency,  on  their  own  accounts,  that  abolition 
should  be  immediate ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  sym- 
pathy false  and  perverted,  which  dwells  on  the  miseries  of  their 
situation.  If  we  except  the  lot  itself,  their  condition  is  far  better 
than  it  would  be  were  they  freed  ;  and  infinitely  better  than  that  of 
our  city  blacks,  or  even  many  of  our  laboring  whites.  That  their 
being  slaves  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  discontent,  I  admit,  did  they 
consider  it  so.  The  mass,  however,  know  and  think  nothing  about 
it  They  recollect  nothing  else,  and  therefore  the  loss  of  liberty  is 
scarcely  a  deprivation.  Servitude  of  any  sort  is  a  grievous  yoke ; 
it  is  hard  to  be  poor;  yet  none  but  visionaries  ever  indulge  in  the 
Utopian  scheme  of  a  perfect  happiness.  That  slavery  is  an  evil, 
that  it  is  a  great  and  a  growing  evil,  none  who  think  at  all  on  the  sub- 
ject can  deny ;  slave-holders  themselves  are  well  convinced  of  this 
truth,  and  many  of  them  would  rejoice  to  have  the  evil  removed, 
could  proper  means  be  devised,  independently  of  robbing  them  of 
their  lawful  property.  They  cannot  consent  to  make  themselves  and 
their  children  beggars,  which  would  be  the  case,  were  slavery  imme- 
diately abolished ;  for  vtdthout  a  sufficient  force  to  work  their  land, 
it  is  worth  nothing.  My  own  opinion  coincides  yrixh  that  of  Faley : 
'  The  emancipation  of  slaves  should  be  gradual,  and  be  carried  on 
by  provisions  of  law,  and  under  the  protection  of  civil  government. 
Christianity  can  only  operate  as  an  alternative.  By  the  mild  dififu- 
sion  of  its  light  and  influence,  the  minds  of  men  are  insensibly  pre- 
pared to  perceive  and  correct  the  enormities  which  folly,  or  wicked- 
ness, or  accident,  have  introduced  into  their  public  establishments. 
In  this  way,  the  Greek  and  Roman  slavery,  and  since  these,  the 
feudal  tyranny,  has  declined  before  it.  And  we  trust  that,  as  the 
knowledge  and  authority  of  the  same  religion  advance  in  the  world, 
they  will  banish  what  remains  of  this  odious  institution.'  This  opinion, 
I  am  aware,  does  not  accord  with  the  schemes  of  the  reformers  of  the 
present  age.  They  wish  to  reap  the  reward  of  their  exertions  in 
their  own  day ;  no  matter  what  individual  loss  or  suflering  it  may 
occasion  to  whites ;  no  matter  what  injury  accrues  to  a  million  and  a 
half  of  ignorant,  improvident  blacks,  let  loose  upon  society  without 
a  motive,  a  principle  to  guide  them,  or  a  desire  above  the  fulfil- 
ment of  thoir  animal  wants.  *  The  world  is  wrong,  all  wrong  !*  cries 
out  an  hundred  reformers.  That  it  is  mad,  on  certain  subjects,  I 
verily  believe.  One  sect  announce  that  their  own  peculiar  religious 
tenets  will  alone  make  man  happy  here,  and  vnse  unto  salvation,  and 
denounce  the  rest  of  the  world  as  lost,  and  that  their  teachers  know- 
ingly delude  their  followers.  Another  party  are  so  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  temperance,  that  they  are  #ie  most  intemperate  fanatics  out 
of  bedlam.  Others,  again,  oppose  the  march  of  Catholicism,  and 
their  cry  is,  *  Popery!  popery! — our  country  will  become  priest- 
ridden  ;  we  must  put  down  popery,  at  whatever  cost.'  But  by  far 
the  greater  number  are  weeping  over  the  sorrows,  not  of  Werter, 
but  of  the  *  poor  blacks,'  who  are  fostered,  fed,  and  kindly  treated, 
in  return  for  their  services.  Thus  wags  the  world ;  each  man  has 
his  hobby,  in  riding  which,  it  would  be  well  for  him  not  to  trample 
on  the  rights  of  his  neighbor. 
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THE     TIMES. 

*  Thb  Uraee !  the  times  V  —  the  bunkn  of  that  sound 

Falls  ever  on  my  ear,  most  dismally ; 
And  as  from  rock  to  hill  its  echoes  bound, 

I  ask  ray  heart,  *And  can  it  truly  be, 
That  'Providence  which  oft  afflicts  the  just,' 
Has  fore-ordain*a  that  all  the  banks  should  kvCstf 

*  The  times !  the  times  !*  —  the  cry  of  terror  goes 

From  field  to  field,  o'er  mountain,  vale,  and  glod. 
And  in  a  thousand  anffuish'd  accents  flows 

From  half  the  '  doubting,  doting'  sons  of  men ; 
While  they  are  joined  the  cadence  of  the  hymn  iUf 
By  half  the  girls,  and  all  of  the  old  women. 

Thouefa  these  be  days  of  steam-revolving  pLstonSf 
And  labor-saving  tools,  of  every  kind, 

Vet  do  we  modems  slay  our  own  Philistines. 
Much  in  the  manner  yuu  may  call  to  mind 

Of  him  of  yore,  who,  neither  weak  nor  lazy, 

Abstracted,  one  dark  night,  the  gate  of  Gaza< 

Yea,  prophets  prophecy,  and  dreamers  dreatii, 
While  stupia  men  look  on  in  wild  derision. 

Nor  things  of  sober  earnestness  they  deem 
The  workings  of  each  cabalistic  vision. 

Which  tells  the  causes  of  the  thinss  that  ail  'emi 

As  clearly  as  the  ass  explained  to  Balaam. 

*  'T  is  for  your  sins  !*  —  as  Pollux  linked  with  Castof 

Is  ever  seen,  so  guilt  with  punishment  t 
Each  mortal  sin  provokes  a  fresh  bank  'piaster,' 

Precisely  at  the  rate  of  cent  per  cent. 
Oh  !  deeds  of  crime,  at  which  the  bosom  sickens, 
Ye  've  hatch'd  indeed  a  pretty  brood  of  chickens  f 

*T  was  not  for  nought  we  made  the  Indians  shank  it, 
Far  to  the  westward  of  the  Mountains  Rocky ; 

While  a  tobacco-pipe,  and  three-point  blanket 
Was  all  the  guenion  of  each  hapless  jockey .' 

Fancy  the  march  in  dioramic  views, 

Ye  who  have  seen  the  '  Exit  of  the  Jewsf 

The  negroes  \    HolJ  we  not  this  seed  of  Ham's 

In  durance,  equally  inhuman,  fully. 
To  that  whicn  brought  old  Pharaoh  to  the  clams  7 

And  why  7   ^^ecause  their  occiputs  are  woolly ; 
Their  lips  are  tnick  ;  their  cheeks  display  no  rosetri 
And  then,  to  cap  the  climax,  oh  I  what  noses ! 

And  meanwhile,  drunkenness,  on  every  band, 
Hath  rear'd  her  gilded  shrines,  and  never  rested ; 

Till  now,  within  the  borders  of  the  land, 
'The  only  draughts  that  don't  come  back  'protested,' 

But  currently  are  taken,  till  the  stock  fails. 

Are  alcoholic  potk>ns,  christen'd  '  cock-tails^' 

And  thus,  while  crime  hath  spread  with  stride  portentous. 
Pray  is  it  strange  that  evil  o'er  ns  lingers  7 

That  ^  lots'  of  retribution  have  been  sent  us ; 
And  blessing  (in  dissuise  !)  slip  through  our  fingers ;. 

While  ever  and  anon  bursts  some  new  bubble, 

Ts  throw  us  neck  and  heels  again  in  trouble  1 

Vol.  X.  ^ 


\ 
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My  country !  thou  art  sick,  and  very  bilious, 
From  feeding  high,  and  working  very  little. 

Whereby  thou  hast  become  ^uite  supercilious, 
And,  through  the  passing  richness  of  thy  Tictaml, 

*  WazM  fat,  like  Je8hurun,'^that  noted  kicker, 

In  token  of  his  wholesome  meat  and  liquor. 

The  sickness  hath  no  bounds;  alack !  there  boba  not 

A  head,  the  holder  of  a  limb  unruly, 
Betwixt  Ponchartrain  and  the  fair  Penobscot, 

That  hath  not  told  the  tale  of  terror  duly 
To  scores  of  friends,  in  sympathizing  masses  s 
Like  him  of  Uz  who  own'd  the  sheep  and  aisei 


And  I,  like  '  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,' 

Would  merely  say,  that  on  this  mundana  globe, 
*  As  sparks  tend  ever  upward  in  their  flight,' 

(A  fact  familiar  both  to  him  and  Job,) 
'  So  man  is  bom  to  misery'  of  some  sort. 
And  this  waa  all  the  hapless  patriarch's  comfort 

But  as  the  hand  of  Time  healed  all  hiawoesi 
And  raised  another  batch  of  pigs  and  asaea, 

So  will  its  kindl3r  influence  interpose. 
With  crops  of  rice,  tobacco,  and  molasaes^ 

To  drv  thy  tears,  to  bki  thy  rourmnrs  oeaa^ 

And  bring  again  the  day  a  of  palmy  peace  i 
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PARIS,  (CONCLUDED) — SWITZERLAND. 

I  HAVE  raarvelled  at  nothing  more,  in  Paris,  tLao  the  rarity  of 
female  beauty.  I  have  been  in  the  Boulevards,  and  other  fashioDa- 
ble  resorts,  at  fashionable  hours,  many  a  time  and  oft ;  but  I  do  not 
recollect  having  seen  a  single  French  woman  decidedly  pretty.  In 
some  of  the  gallenes,  I  observed  occasionally  a  lady  who  might  be 
called  so,  but  they  always  proved  to  be  English.  It  seemed  more 
singular,  as  the  prevalent  notions  of  Paris  with  us  led  me  to  expect 
a  brilliant  display  *in  this  line.'  But  if  the  French  damsels  are  defi- 
cient in  personal  attractions,  they  certainly  are  not  in  graceful  and 
fascinating  manners  ;  and  this  remark  will  apply  almost  equally  to 
the  peasant  girl  and  the  queen.  The  style  of  dress  of  the  Parisian 
ladies  seemed  to  me  very  neat,  simple,  and  ta.steful,  and  certainly 
much  less  showy  than  that  of  the  belles  of  Gotham,  who,  it  must  be 
owned,  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  ultra  in  the  extremes  of  foreign 
fashions.  There  is  sound  policy,  no  doubt,  in  the  practice  of  em- 
ploying young  women  as  clerks  in  the  shops  ;  they  certainly  have  an 
irresistible  way  of  recommending  their  wares,  charming  you  by  their 
ineffable  sweetness  and  apparent  naivet^i  while  they  draw  as  liberally 
as  possible  on  your  purse. 

They  have  a  queer  way  of  naming,  or  dedicating  their  shops ; 
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■uch  as  '  it  la  belles,  Anglaise,'  *  a  la  villa  de  New- York/  etc.  In 
many  of  them  there  is  a  notification  that  the  prices  are  Jixed  and 
unchangeable ;  but  I  understand  they  generally  take  care  that  the 
Anglaiie,  (who  seem  to  be  pix)verbial  as  a  wealthy  nation,)  shall  pay 
a  suitable  advance.  *  Combien?*  proves  to  be  a  very  useful  word, 
and  answers  just  as  well  as  *  Qttel  eU  le  prix  V  The  bill  of  fare  at 
the  restaurants  is  quite  a  curiosity.  You  may  have,  in  the  medium 
establishments,  an  excellent  dinner  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  cents,  in- 
cluding two  or  three  *  plates/  and  a  choice  from  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  beside  the  dessert  and  tlie  vii^ordinahre.  Omnibuses  originar 
ted  in  Paris;  and  they  are  now  very  abundantj  convenient,  and  cheap. 
You  may  ride  from  the  Gobelins  to  Mont  M&itre,  about  four 
miles,  for  six  sous ;  and  if  you  wish  to  stop  on  the  way,  they  will 
give  you,  gratis,  a  correspondence-ticket  to  proceed.  They  are  regu- 
lated by  government,  and  taxed  and  licensed  for  so  many  passengers. 

While  admiring  the  palaces  and  public  buildings  in  Paris,  one 
cannot  but  be  surprised  that  the  meanest  huts  should  be  permitted  to 
remain  in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  as  at  the  Louvre,  Tuilleries, 
Luxembourg,  and  the  palace  of  the  Institute,  where  bits  of  book- 
stalls and  shoe-makers'  shops  are  placed  against  the  very  walls  of 
those  stately  edifices. 

An  American,  of  course,  notices  as  something  strange,  the  military 
government,  which  is  every  where  so  apparent.  Wherever  you  go, 
in  public  buildings,  in  the  parks,  or  in  the  streets,  you  are  alwayi 
sure  to  meet  soldiers,  policemen,  or  'secret  service'  spies.  The 
members  of  the  *  National  Guards*  are,  (apparently  for  a  politic 
purpose,)  interspersed  among  the  '  troops  of  the  line,'  or  standing 
army.  The  National  Guards  are  citizen  volunteers,  who  serve  by 
turns  a  certain  length  of  time.  Their  whole  number  is  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  hence  their  immense  importance  to 
the  government. 

Paris  affords  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  topics  for  the  travelling 
letter-writer,  but  I  must  recollect  that  it  has  been  spoken  of,  ocra- 

sionaUy,  before.     Let  me  remind  you  again,  my  dear ,  that  these 

rough  memorandums  are  made  almost  literally  *  on  the  gallop,'  by  a 
business  youth,  and  they  are  not  intended  to  edify  any  one  but  your- 
self. • 


Geneva,  (Switzerland,)  August  19,  1836.  —  Yes,  it  is  even  sol 
After  a  rather  tedious  journey  of  three  days  and  four  nights  from 
Paris,  I  find  myself  in  Switzerland;  in  Geneva,  looking  out  upon 
Lake  Leman  by  moonlight,  on  a  lovely  summer  evening. 

To  retrace :  At  four  p.  m.,  on  the  14ih,  I  seated  myself  in  the 
diligence  for  Lyons.  One  of  my  companions  was  a  very  nice  and 
pretty  young  lady,  who  proved  to  be  Paulina  Celeste,  a  Signorina  of 
Milan,  returning  with  her  mother  from  an  engagement  at  the  Italian 
Opera,  in  London.     She  was  quite  intelligent,  but  could  not  speak  a 

*  This  injunction  has  not  been  strictly  followed ;  bat  we  trust  our  fiiend  will  excuse  us 
for  putting  him  '  in  print,*  how  much  soever  his  modesty  would  proo^pi  him  to  *  blush 
unseen.'  Eim.  Rmickbuocbss, 
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word  of  English,  except '  very  warm,'  (and  indeed  it  was ;)  but  I 
managed  to  amuse  myself,  if  not  her,  in  some  funny  attempts  at  eon- 
yersation  in  French. 

We  rode  out  of  Paris  over  Font  Neuf,  passing  Notre  Dame  and 
the  Jardin  des  Plants,  and  proceeded  by  a  dull  and  level  road,  (leaving 
Fountainbleau  and  St.  Dennis  on  either  side,)  along  the  banks  of  the 
Yonne  to  Villeneuve,  Pont-sur-Yonne,  Sens,  Joigny,  etc.,  without 
any  remarkable  incident,  except  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
left  behind  at  one  of  the  stopping  places,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 
The  conducteurs,  when  they  have  taken  your  money  for  the  whole 
route,  care  very  little  whether  you  proceed  or  not  j  and  I  was 
indebted  to  a  long  hill  for  detaining  the  diligence  till  I  overtook  it, 
after  a  hot  chase  of  a  couple  of  miles.  The  next  morning  at  eleven 
o'clock  we  were  graciously  allowed  time  to  break  our  fasts  of  twen-* 
ty-sevcn  hours  \  and  a  very  ordinary  dejeuner  was  despatched,  as  you 
may  imagine,  with  considerable  zeal. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  journey  is  through  corn-fields  and  vine* 
yards,  affording  no  fine  scenery,  but  entering  a  score  of  petty  villages, 
made  up  of  the  most  uncouth  and  wretched  huts  imaginable.  The 
only  places  worth  mentioning,  were  Auxerre,  an  ancient  town,  forti- 
fied by  the  Romans ;  Autun,  which  we  entered  under  a  Roman  arch 
or  barrier ;  Metun,  Avallon,  Ville-Franche,  and  Chalons-sur-Soane, 
which  latter  is  quite  a  pretty  place,  in  a  fine  situation  on  the  banka 
of  the  Soane.  We  dined  there  on  poulet,  pigeon,  potage,  melon, 
bits  of  lobsters,  two  inches  long,  and  a  variety  of  dishes  so  disguised 
fts  to  be  nameless ;  with  fresh  prunes,  pears,  and  grapes  for  a  dessert. 
Delicious  fresh  prunes  and  grapes  may  be  had  here  almost  for  the 
titking,  but  apples,  pears,  and  melons,  are  scarce  and  dear. 

At  eight  A.  M.,  on  the  17th,  we  entered  Lyons,  the  second  city  in 
the  kingdom,  celebrated  for  its  silk  and  other  manufactories.  A 
great  portion  of  all  the  French  finery  which  you  wear,  comes  from 
Lyons.  This  city  is  built  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Soane,  which 
are  here  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  apart,  and  both  very  rapid  ;  so 
there  are  abundant  facilities  for  water-power  machinery.  The 
Imdges  and  quays  are  of  stone,  and  are  very  handsome.  Lofty 
Heights,  surmounted  with  fortifications,  flank  the  city  op  either  side, 
and  give  it  an  air  of  strength  and  importance.  Eagerly  liioking  for- 
ward to  Italy,  there  was  little  to  detain  me  here.  I  was  disappointed, 
however,  in  not  finding  any  conversible  travellers  here,  on  their  way 
to  the  *  sunny  land  ;'  and  ten  minutes  were  allowed  me  to  decide 
whether  I  would  go  alone  to  Marseilles,  and  take  the  steam^boat  for 
Genoa  and  Naples,  in  the  face  of  the  cholera,  and  at  Ibe  risk  of  hor- 
rible quarantines  ;  or  turn  off  to  Geneva,  with  the  chance  of  finding 
a  companion  across  the  Simplon.  The  stifer  altematiye  was  adopted ; 
«nd  taking  leave  of  the  pretty  danseuse,  with  a  promise  to  call  on  her 
at  Milan,  I  mounted  the  banquette,  and  had  another  uncomfortable 
■ight-ride.* 

The  next  morning,  however,  was  beautiful,  and  we  already  beg^ 
to  have  a  taste  for  Swiss  scenery,  which  appears  to  extend  forty  or 

•  Geneva  is  aboat  one  hundred  and  fifty  milt*  from  Lyonsi  and  yat  the  fare  was  bat 
ten  francs. 
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fifty  miles  into  France.  The  remainder  of  the  journey  was  over 
long  hills  and  dales ;  and  we  walked  a  considerable  portion  of  it, 
enjoying  occasionally  a  noble  view  of  rough  mountains  and  green 
,  valleys.  At  every  hamlet  and  village,  our  passports  were  examined 
V  by  epauletted  officers.  Near  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland,  the  Rhone 
comes  tumbling  down  betweei\  I  wo  steep  and  lofty  hills ;  those 
referred  to,  probably,  by  *  Childe  Harold :' 

'  Where  the  swifi  Rhone  cleaves  his  way  between 
Heights  which  appear  like  lovers  who  have  parted 
In  haste  —  whose  mining  depths  so  intervene 
That  ihey  can  meet  no  more,  though  broken-hearted.' 

This  is  the  only  pass  to  this  quarter  of  France,  and  is  rendered 
impregnable  by  a  strongly-fortified  castle,  lately  built  on  the  side  of 
the  crag,  over  the  road  ;  so  that  all  travellers  must  pass  throujgh  the 
court-yard,  and  submit  to  close  examination.  At  five  p.  m.,  our  pass- 
ports were  received  by  an  officer  in  more  simple  uniform  than  usual ; 
and  this  was  the  first  intimation  that  we  had  left  the  dominions  of 
Louis  Phillipe,  and  entered  those  of  his  republican  neighbors.  We 
soon  saw  other  changes.  The  neat  and  comfortable  cottages,  and 
the  taste  and  industry^displayed  in  the  adjoining  grounds  and  gar- 
dens, in  approaching  Geneva,  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  misera- 
ble huts  and  farm-houses  of  the  peasantry  of  Franco.  Verily,  the 
lower  classes  of  the  French  are  a  filthy  people.  They  seem  to  have 
no  idea  of  neatness,  propriety,  and  comfort,  in  any  thing.  As  farm- 
ers, and  in  nearly  all  the  useful  arts,  they  are  a  century  behind  the 
English.  Madame  Trollope,  methinks,  might  here  indulge  her 
satirical  pen,  to  her  heart's  content.     But  we  were  entering  Geneva. 

It  was  on  a '  soft  and  lovely  eve,'  at  six,  when  this  pretty  town  and 
prettier  lake,  with  the  charming  walks  and  gardens  of  the  environs, 
first  greeted  our  admiring  vision.  The  frowning  Jura  looks  down 
upon  the  lake  on  one  side,  and  the  distant  snow-capped  Al|>s,  with 
Mont  Blanc  duly  conspicuous,  bound  the  horizon  on  the  other.  At 
the  gates  of  the  town,  which  is  strongly  walled,  those  important 
documents,  our  passports,  were  again  given  up  for  inspection  at  the 
Bureau  of  the  *  Confederation  Federale.'  The  diligence  passed 
round  the  famous  great  Hotel  des  Bergucs,  and  over  the  pretty 
bridge  which  you  see  in  the  pictures,  and  set  us  down  at  the  Hotel 
de  I'Europe,  where  I  was  favored  with  a  bit  of  a  room  on  the  fifth 
floor,  for  the  hotels  are  all  crowded.  The  Bergues,  by  the  way,  it 
considered  the  best  public  house  on  the  continent.  There  you  may 
mix  with  lords,  princes,  pretty  ladies,  and  handsome  equipages,  from 
all  parts  of  Europe.  This  place  being  the  head-quarters  for  tourists  to 
Italy,  and  noted  for  its  delightful  situation  and  pure  air,  is  always  a 
favorite  resort,  especially  for  the  fashionable  and  wealthy  English. 


I  WAS  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  vacant  room  at  Monsieur  W '• 

beautiful  place  in  the  envirofis,  where  I  have  the  society  of  two  or 

three  English  and  American  families,  beside  the  Misses  W , 

who  are  intelligent,  sensible  g^rls,  and  speak  English  '  like  a  native.' 
It  is  a  most  interesting  family  •—  uniting  the  simplicity  and  strength 
of  the  Swiss  character  with  the  refinement  and  grace  of  the  Et^x^Oql. 
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Geueva,  you  well  know,  traces  her  origin  far  back  into  antiquity. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Julius  Cassar  as  a  place  of  strength  and  import- 
ance.    It  now    contains    twenty-four  thousand   inhabitants.       The 
city  cannot  boast  much  of  architectural  beauty.     There   are  few 
public  buildings  of  elegance,  and  the  houses  generally   are  antique 
and  grotesque.     The  cathedral,  (the  same  in  which  Calvin    used  to 
preach,)  is  the  moiit  conspicuous  edifice  in  the  town ;  but  there  are 
some  large  and  substantial   modem  buildings,  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake.     The  Rhone,  which  enters  the  lake  at  the  other  end,  leaves  it 
here,  and,  '  as  if  refreshed  by  its  expansion,  again  contracts  itself,  and 
rushes  through  the  city  in  two  branches,  with  the  impetuosity  of  a 
torrent.'  On  the  little  artificial  island  adjoining  the  bridge,  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  one  of  Geneva's   gifted  sons,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 
Beside  Calvin,  she  can  also  boast  of  Beza,  CALnsRiNi,  and  Pictet 
among  her  theologians.     Sismondi,  the  distinguished  historian,  now 
resides  here.     The  library  of  the  college,  (whicK  has  twelve  pro- 
fessors, and  six  hundred  students,)  was  founded  by  Bonnivari>,  the 
*  prisoner  of  Chillon.* 

After  rambling  about  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Botanic  Garden,  and 
the  beautiful  ramparts,  from  whence  there.,  are  charming  views,  I 
walked  along  the  banks  of  the  lake  toward  ^^IiTAIHs's  Villa,  atFer- 
ney,  but  by  mistake  took  the  road  to  Lausanne,  equally  noted  as  the 
place  where  Gibbon  wrote  the  *  Decline  and  Fall.' 

*  Lausanne  and  Femey !  Ye  have  been  the  abodes 
Of  names  which  unto  you  bequeathed  a  name.' 

In  the  course  of  this  solitary  stroll,  I  found  a  retired  little  cove, 
and  had  the  luxury  of  a  bath  in  the  lake,  from  the  bottom  of  which 
I  obtained  several  rather  curious  pebbles. 

After  dinner : 

*  Lake  Leraan  wooed  us  with  itd  crystal  face, 
The  mirror  where  the  stars  and  mountains  view 
The  stillness  of  their  aspect,  in  each  trace 
Its  clear  depths  yield  of  their  far  height  and  hue;' 

and  a  small  party  of  us,  therefore,  took  a  small  boat,  and  rowed  a 
few  miles  over  its  glassy  surface.  The  lake  is  literally  as  clear  as 
crystal ;  the  bottom  is  distinctly  seen  in  every  part  of  it ;  and  you 
recollect  Byron  says  in  a  note,  that  he  once  saw  the  distinct  reflec- 
tion in  it  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Mont  Argenti^re,  which  are  sixty 
miles  distant !  We  pushed  out  into  the  centre  of  the  beautiful  expanse 
of  water,  and  *  lay  on  our  oars'  to  enjoy  a  scene  which  must  be  almost 
unique  in  its  loveliness,  especially  at  thishour,  when  the  distant,  snow- 
white  peak  of  the  mighty  Blanc  is  tinged  with  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun.  The  picturesque  buildings  of  the  town  rise  above  each  other  at 
the  head  of  the  lake  ;  the  banks  on  each  side  studded  with  villas,  em- 
bosomed in  trees,  on  green  and  verdant  lawns ;  while  the  *  dark 
frowning  Jura*  forms  an  effective  back-ground  of  the  picture.  In 
our  sail,  we  passed  the  villa  at  Coligny,  where  Byron  livc^d  nine 
months,  and  wrote  the  third  canto  of  '  Childe  Ha^^ld/  He  used 
often  to  go  out  on  the  lake  alone,  at  midnis^ht,  in  violent  storms, 
which  seemed  to  delight  and  inspire  hioL     The  change  in  the  ele- 
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ments  described  in  tbo  third  canto,  might  be  a  counterpart  of  the 
author's  mind : 

'  Clear  placid  Leman !  thy  contrasted  lake, 
With  the  wide  world  I  dwell  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me  with  its  stillness  to  forsake 
Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring : 
This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distraction.' 

Mark  the  contrast  : 

'  The  sky  is  changed !  and  such  a  chance !  Oh  night, 
And  stunn,  and  darkness,  ye  an  wondrous  strong, 
Yet  lovjsly  in  jrour  strength^  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman.    Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among, 
Leapc  the  Uys  thunder !    Not  from  one  lone  cloud, 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue^ 
And  Jura  answers  from  her  misty  shroud. 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud  !* 

We  were  threatened  with  '  such  change,'  which  are  said  to  be  fre- 
quent and  sudden  ;  but  it  proved  a  false  alarm. 
But  we  must  return :, 

*  It  is  the  Inth  of  night,  and  all  between 
The  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  dear, 
MeUoww  and  mingling,  yet  distinctlv  aeen 
Save  darkened  Jura,  wnoae  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  item ;  and  drawing  near. 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  ihora. 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood ;  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar, 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  carol  more.* 


Miss  B  — ,  one  of  the  American  ladies  at  Monsieur  "W" 's, 

has  resided  four  years  in  Italy.  Among  other  anecdotes,  of  which 
she  has  an  entertaining  and  extensive  fund  at  command,  she  was  tell- 
ing us  one,  illustrating  the  reputation  of  our  great  republic  with  the 
common  people  of  Europe.  Near  the  Hotel  de  Secherons,  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  one  mile  from  Geneva,  she  met  a  small  boy  at  the 
gate  of  a  cottage,  and  amused  herself  by  a  little  talk  with  him.  He 
seemed  much  surprised  on  learning  the  two  facts,  that  she  was  an 
American  lady,  and  that  she  boarded  at  the  Secherons,  *  where  they 
paid  more  money  for  one  dinner  than  he  ever  had  in  his  life.'  *  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  America  V  •  Oh  yes,  father  told  me  all  about  it. 
There  was  a  famous  Frenchman,  Monsieur  Lafayette,  went  there 
once,  and  conquered  the  country.'  *  Indeed  !'  well,  what  did  he  da 
then  V  •  Why,  they  wanted  him  to  become  king,  but  he  would  n't/ 
'  Why  not  V  *  Because,'  said  the  boy,  hesitating,  lest  he  should  give 
offence,  •  btcause  the  Americans  are  so  poor  /'  And  thus  he  marvelled 
that  one  of  them  should  be^rich  enough  to  patronize  the  Hotel  de 
Secherons. 

SuNDAT.  —  Attended  the  English  Episcopal  chapel,  to  hear  the 
celebrated  Rev.  J.  W.  Cunningham,  author  of  the  '  Velvet  Cushion/ 
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etc.  He  enjoined  upon  his  audience,  mostly  English  travellers  or 
residents,  to  conduct  themselves  abroad  as  best  became  *  British 
Christians/  There  axe  chapels  of  this  kind  for  the  English,  in  nearly 
all  the  large  cities  of  Italy,  and  throughout  Europe. 


Chamouni,  (foot  of  Mont  Blanc,)  August  23.— Those  ivho 
describe  Swiss  scenery,  with  a  feeling  sense  of  its  beauty  and  gran- 
deur, are  apt  to  incur  the  charge  of  coloring  the  picture  under  the 
influence  of  an  inflated  imagination  ;  but  I  am  sure  of  one  thing, 
that  no  mere  words  ever  did  or  could  give  me  a  correct  and  full  im- 
pression of  the  scenes  I  have  passed  to-day,  or  of  the  one  now  before 
me.  To  say  that  I  am  in  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  at  the  very  base 
of  the  stupendous  Mont  Blanc  and  his  gigantic  neighbors,  on  a  moon- 
light evening,  is  to  say  enough  for  your  own  imagination  to  fill  up 
the  picture.  Well  does  Rogers  remark  of  the  distant  view  of  the 
Alps  from  the  Jura,  where  they  are  scarcely  distinguishable  &om 

the  vapors : 

*  Who  first  beholds  those  everlastiitg  clouds, 
Seed-time  and  harvest,  mominj^  lyon  and  night, 
Still  where  they  were,  stedfast,  immovable ; 
Those  mighty  hills,  so  shadowy,  so  sublime, 
As  rather  to  belong  to  heaven  than  eartb| 
But  instantly  receives  into  his  soul, 
A  sense,  a  fiecling,  that  he  loses  not, 
A  something  that  informs  him  'tis  an  hour 
Whence  he  may  date  henceforward  and  for  ever.' 

It  certainly  is  a  school,  where  the  egotist  may  learn  humility. 

Our  party,  (Mr.  and  Miss  M ,  and  myself,)  left  Geneva  in  a 

*  carry-air  yesterday  morning  at  five  o'clock.  It  was  another  clear  and 
brilliant  day,  and  the  tide,  of  course,  was  delightful.  Lake,  hill, 
mountain,  valley,  cascade,  river,  in  their  happiest  combination,  pre- 
sented a  splendid  panorama,  during  the  whole  distance  to  this  place, 
fifty-four  miles.  By  way  of  variety,  I  must  tell  you  my  troubles,  also. 
About  ?i\e  miles  from  Geneva,  we  were  made  aware  of  having  left 
the  Swiss,  and  entered  the  Sardinian  territory,  by  a  summons,  at  i^  little 
frontier  bureau,  for  our  passports.  When  lo  1  it  was  discovefed  that 
mine  was  minus  the  signature  of  his  Sardinian  majesty's  consul 
at  Geneva,*  and  I  was  politely  requested  to  return  for  it !  This  was 
particularly  pleasant !  For  to  do  it,  would  be  to  lose  the  whole  day, 
and  the  party  beside.  After  some  useless  debate,  the  carbinier 
kindly  permitted  me  to  send  back  the  doctiment  by  a  loafer  who  hap^ 
pened  along,  knowing  that  I  could  not  go  far  without  it ;  and  the  next 
day  I  received  it  at  Chamouni,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  paying  £ve 
dollars  for  not  heeding  Madame  Starke's  directions. 

We  breakfasted  at  Bonneville,  a  little  village  on  the  Arve,- worthy 
of  its  name ;  and  we  were  soon  ushered  into  a  region  of  subliroer 
scenery  than  we  had  as  yet  visited.  The  craggy  summits,  even  of 
the  minor  mountains,  literally  touch  or  rise  above  the  clouds,  while 
their  sides,  up  to  a  fearful  height,  are  covered  with  verdure,  and 

^  I    ■     ■■■■      ■■■■■■■-■  ■■■  _  .  ^,  ^-■■—1  ■!■  M  ^— i^B^»^^^»^i^M^^— a^a^^^i^i— ^^i^i^ 

*  This  personage  has  the  brief  authority  to  demand  four  francs  for  affixing  his  eogoo- 
men  to  the  passports  of  all  who  leave  Geneva  for  this  route. 
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studded  with  cottages :  and  the  valleys  below  are  laid  out  in  squares 
of  varied  green.  At  St.  Martin,  we  changed  our  vehicle  for  a  char- 
banCf  better  suited  to  the  rough  and  narrow  Dath,  for  we  were  now 
coming  where  nature  displays  some  of  her  wildest  scenes  : 


*  Above  me  are  the  Alps, 


The  palaces  of  Nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps, 
And  throned  eternity  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  suhlirnity,  where  forms  and  falls 
The  avalanche,  the  thunder-bolt  of  snow ! 
All  that  expands  the  spirit  yet  appals, 
Gather  around  these  summits,  as  to  show 
How  earth  may  pierce  to  heaven,  yet  leave  vain  man  below.* 

The  village  of  Chamouni  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  valley  of 
the  same  name,  which  is  ten  miles  long,  and  forms  one  of  the  most 
popular  *  lions*  in  Europe,  for  the  botanist,  mineralogiist,  and  all  na- 
ture's students.  Our  first  expedition  was  to  the  celebrated  Mer-de- 
Glace.  We  set  off  from  our  inn  on  mules,  headed  by  a  guide,  and 
shortly  came  to  a  steep  and  laborious  ascent  of  some  thousand  feet, 
on  Mont  Anvert,  from  which,  as  we  looked  back,  the  objects  in  the 
valley  appeared  dwindled  to  atomies.  In  about  three  hours,  that 
wonderful  phenomena,  the  J^rozen  sea,  suddenly  burst  upon  our  view : 

'  Wave  n^n  wave !  as  if  a  foaming  ocean, 
By  boisterous  winds  to  fierce  reoeUion  driven, 

Heard,  in  its  wildest  moment  of  commotion. 
And  stood  congealed  at  the  command  of  neaven  ! 

Its  frantic  billows  chained  at  their  explosion. 
And  fixed  in  sculpture !  here  to  caverns  riven  — 

There,  petrified  to  crystal  —  at  His  nod 

Who  raised  llie  Alps  an  altar  to  their  God.* 

When  you  reflect  that  this  sea  is  eighteen  miles  long,  and  that  the 
waves  rise  in  abrupt  ridges  ten,  twenty,  and  even  forty  feet,  frozen 
to  extreme  solidity,  with  chasms  hetween,  some  of  which  have  been 
found  to  be  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  you  will  believe  the 
poet  has  not  exaggerated  its  appearance.  It  is  surrounded  by  high 
mountains  of  dark-colored  rock,  which  taper  off  in  fantastic  and  beau- 
tiful cones  ;  and  altogether,  it  is  a  scene  of  striking  and  awful  magnifi- 
cence, which  must  leave  an  abiding  impression  on  every  visitor.  The 
ice  in  the  chasms  is  very  clear,  and  of  a  beautiful  vitriol  tint.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  great  natural  curiosity  was  first  made  known  to 
the  world  in  1741,  by  two  adventurous  English  travellers,  Windham 
and  Pococke.     Its  origin,  of  course,  remains  a  fearful  mystery. 

At  the  little  hut  on  Mont  Anvert,  I  obtained  of  the  guides  some 

specimens  of  minerals,  fine  stones,  and  a  chamois  cane.     By  the  way, 

you  will  excuse  me  perhaps,  for  copying  these  '  Lines  on  liberating 

a  Chamois  :'* 

*  Fiee-bom  and  beautiful !    The  mountain 

Has  naught  Uke  thee ! 
Fleet  aa  the  niab  of  Alpine  fountain  — 

Fearless  and  free ! 
Thy  dazzling  eye  outshines  in  brightness 

The  beam  of  Hope ; 
Thine  airy  bound  outstrips  the  Iighto< 
Of  antelope. 


*  Qvotsd  ia  Dr.  Bbattis's  b«aatifal  work  oa  SwitMrlaad. 
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*  On  cliffis  where  scaree  the  eagle's  pinion 

Can  find  repoee, 
ThiaiMep'st  thy  desolate  dominion 

^^jl^'^vOf  trackless  snows  1 
luSfib  to  roam,  where  man's  ambition 

"^'  Could  never  climb, 
And  make  thv  world  a  danling  vision 
Of  Alps  sublime  1 

*  How  glorious  are  the  dawns  that  wake  thee 

To  thy  repast  1 
And  where  their  fading  lights  forsake  thee^ 

I        'They  shine  the  lasL  ^ 
Thy  clime  is  pure  —  thy  heaven  clearer, 

Brighter  than  oure ; 
To  thee,  the  aesert  snows  are  dearer 

Than  summer  flowers.' 

Our  excursion  bad  given  us  a  capital  relish  for  dinner,  and  that 
despatched,  and  *  our  mules  refreshed,'  we  set  off  again  and  climbed 
to  the  Glacier  de  Bossofis,  an  immense  mass  of  ice,  congealed  in  beau- 
tiful p3nramids,  on  the  side  of  Mont  Blanc.  That  'mighty  Alp* 
itself,  we  did  not  care  to  ascend ;  it  is  an  achievement  which  has  never 
been  accomplished  but  thirteen  times,  as  we  were  told  by  our  guide, 
who  was  one  of  the  six  that  escorted  an  Englishman  to  the  summit 
this  summer.  The  ascent  is  of  course  one  of  great  fatigue  and  dan- 
ger. It  takes  from  two  to  three  days,  and  costs  nine  hundred  francs. 
It  is  impossible  to  remain  on  the  top  more  than  thirty  minutes.  The 
last  adventurer  was  sick  several  weeks  at  the  inn,  after  his  return. 

You  may  imagine  something  of  the  situation  of  this  valley  among 
the  mountains,  from  the  fact,  that  although  it  is  itself  two  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  it  receives  the  rays  of  the  sun 
direct,  only  about  four  hours  in  the  longest  days  of  the  year ;  and  the 
moon,  to-night,  was  not  to  be  seen,  in  her  whole  course,  though  the 
opposite  mountains  were  bright  with  her  *  mellow  light.* 

The  people  of  these  valleys  seem  to  be  honest  and  industrious,  as 
well  as  a  little  superstitious,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  number  of 
crosses,  and  little  chapels,  with  images  of  the  virgin,  etc.,  which  are 
placed  by  the  way-side.  On  one  of  them,  near  Chamouni,  is  a  procla- 
mation in  French,  to  this  effect : 

'  Monseigneur  Rey  grants  an  indulgence  of  forty  days  to  all  the 
faithful  who  humbly  and  devoutly  strike  this  cross  three  times,  saying, 
•  Gt>d  have  mercy  upon  me  I'  .. 


August  24.  •—  At  six  a.  m.,  we  mounted  our  mules  for  Martigny, 

by  the  pass  of  the  T6te  Noir.     Like  Dr.  Beattie,  on  leaving  Cha- 

mouni,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  beautiful  hymn  which  Coleridge  wrote 

here  before  sunrise,  painting  its  features  a  little  more  vividly  than  I 

can  do  it : 

'  Ye  ice-falls !  Ye  that  from  the  mountain's  hrow 
Adown  ravines  enormous  slope  amain ; 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice, 
And  stopped  at  once  amidst  their  maddest  plunge  I 
Motionless  torrents,  silent  cataracts! 
Who  made  you  glorious  ss  the  gates  of  heaven. 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  7    Who  hade  the  sun 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows  7    Whoy  with  living  flowers 
Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet  7 
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God  !   Let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout 'of  nations, 

Answer,  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God  ! 

God  !  Siug,  ye  meadow  streams  with  oiadsome  voice ! 

Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  flBlEike  sounds ! 

And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  pile^ff^^w, 

And  in  the  perilous  fall  shaU  thunder,  €too ! 

Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost ! 

Ye  wild  goats,  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest ! 

Ye  easfles,  playmates  of  the  mountain  storm  ! 

Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds! 

Ye  Signs  and  wonders  of  the  elements ! 

Utter  forth  God  !  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise ! 

There  are  two  passes  from  Chamouni  to  the  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
viz :  the  Col  de  Balme,  and  the  T^te  Noii*e.  The  latter  is  distin- 
guished for  its  awful  wildness  and  grandeur.  The  narrow  path  barely 
affords  room  for  mules,  between  steep  rocky  heights  and  frightful 
precipices,  each  of  some  thousand  feet.  Rushing  streams  of  snow- 
water from  the  glaciers,  cascades  from  the  rocks,  remains  of  avalan- 
ches, and  overhanging  cliffs  abound  on  every  side.  Our  cavalcade 
consisted  of  twenty-one  mules,  and  six  guides  on  foot.  A  great  many 
travel  here  entirely  on  foot,  equipped  in  a  frock  of  brown  linen,  with 
belt,  knapsack,  a  flask  of  kirschwasser,  and  a  six-foot  pike-staff;  and 
this  is  much  the  best  way  to  explore  the  country  leisurely. 

Our  speed  on  mules  was  not  great ;  for  we  were  all  this  day  going 
twenty  miles.  At  six  p.  m.,  we  came  to  the  last  descent,  from  whence 
was  spread  out  before  us  the  large  and  magnificent  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  dotted  with  villages,  of  which  Martigny  and  Sion  are  the 
principal ;  and  traversed  by  the  river  Rhone,  and  by  Napoleon's 
great  Simplon  road,  which  may  be  seen  for  twelve  miles,  its  course 
being  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  through  highly  cultivated  fields  and 
vineyards. 

Martigny  is  the  stopping  place  for  tourists  to  Italy  by  the  Simplon ; 
and  here  I  was  to  decide  whether  I  would  venture.  There  was  the 
brilliant  vision  of  Italy !  —  a  name  which  called  up  my  most  ambi- 
tious youthful  dreams ;  and  I  was  now  separated  from  it  but  by  a 
day's  journey.  But  alas  !  there  were  the  cholera,  and  the  fifteen  days 
quarantine  at  almost  every  town ;  and  I  was  alone,  unknown  to  any 
mortal  there,  and  to  the  language  itself.  Then  a  thousand  dangers 
and  vexations  rose  up  befure  mc  ;  and  yet,  when  the  last  ten  minutes 
for  decision  came,  *  I  screwed  my  courage  to  the  sticking  point,'  and 
resolved  —  to  go.  My  baggage  waftent  over,  my  seat  iBken  in  the 
diligence  for  Milan ;  but  my  cane,  which  I  had  lefl  at  the  inn,  pre- 
vented my  seeing  Italy  !  In  returning  for  it,  I  met  a  person  who  had 
come  here  for  the  same  object,  learned  that  it  was  impracticable,  and 
soon  persuaded  me  to  give  it  up ;  so,  with  the  consoling  reflection 
that  I  might  still  go  to  Naples  in  November,  I  changed  my  course, 
hired  a  mule,  and  soon  overtook  the  party  who  had  set  ofi*  for  the 
convent  on  the  Great  St  Bernard. 


Hospice  de  Saint  Bernard,  August  25,  1836.  —  I  am  now 
writing  before  a  blazing  fire,  in  the  dining-room  of  the  convent, 
eleven  thousand  feet  above  the  Mediterranean ;  and  a  company  of 
about  thirty  fellow-pilgrims,  Englisby  Scotchi  French,  German,  Aus- 
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trian,  Russian,  and  American,  are  exercising  their  native   tODgues 
around  me. 

The  distance  to  the  Convent  from  Martigny,  the  nearest  resting 
village,  is  twcnty-sevenrfctules,  nine  miles  of  it  being  the  steep  asceDt 
of  the  mountain  ;  of  course  it  takes  a  long  day  to  achieve  it.  When 
Napoleon  made  the  celebrated  passage  of  the  St.  Bernard,  with  the 
army  of  reserve  in  1S04,  just  before  the  battle  of  Marengo,  the  path 
was  much  worse  than  it  is  now,  and  the  idea  of  transporting  heavy 
ordnance,  etc.,  for  an  army  of  sixty  thousand,  over  a  mountain  which 
even  now  the  sure-footed  mules  must  tread  with  great  caution,  was 
considered  madness.  But  Napoleon  and  Hannibal  were  not  easily- 
discouraged,  neither  were  the  heroic  ladies  of  our  little  caravan, 
who  were  content  to  earn  their  supper  and  lodging  in  these  upper 
regions,  by  two  days'  hard  work  of  climbing  and  descending. 

We  did  not  achieve  the  victory  without  bloodshed.  Two  of  the 
ladies  were  thrown  violently  from  their  mules,  and  one  of  the  ani- 
mals took  it  into  his  head  to  stop  short  in  the  midst  of  a  pretty  strong 
thunder-shower ;  and  I  had  a  nice  chance  of  earning  a  reputation  for 
grallantry,  by  pushing  boldly  forward,  and  returning  with  another 
mule  for  the  hapless  dame. 

We  all  at  last  amved,  however,  without  broken  limbs,  plentifully 
drenched  by  the  shower,  and  well  able  to  appreciate  the  hospitality 
of  the  monks.  They  provided  changes  of  raiment  for  those  who 
brought  none,  piled  the  wood  liberally  on  the  ^re^  and  soon  spread 
the  table  as  liberally  with  an  excellent  supper.  The  ladies  and  their 
attending  squires  supped  by  themselves,  two  of  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  brothers  officiating,  and  dispensing  bon  cafe  and  hon  mots^ 
while  the  supernumerary  men-kind  were  entertained  in  another  room 
by  the  other  monks,  headed  by  the  Superior. 

This  famous  convent  is  a  very  plain,  large  wooden  building,  which 
at  a  distance  you  would  take  for  a  barn,  situated  far  above  the 
regions  of  vegetation,  and  several  miles  from  the  nearest  habitation. 
It  is  partly  supported  by  the  governments  of  Sardinia  and  Switzer- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  relieving  travellers  over  the  mountain  ;  for 
without  it,  the  pass  would  scarcely  be  passed  at  all.  The  monks 
appear  to  be  plain,  sensible,  and  intelligent  men,  without  that 
austerity  usually  associated  with  that  order.  They  freely  receive  all 
who  come  here,  either  for  curiosity  or  necessity,  without  charge ; 
but  visitors  contribute  whatevef  they  please  to  the  box  in  the  cha- 
pel. They  turned  out  their  famous  dogs  for  our  amusement ;  in  the 
winter,  they  are  used  for  more  important  purposes.  They  are  not 
BO  large  as  I  expected,  but  they  are  really  noble  animals.  Many  a 
weary  traveller  have  they  rescued  from  death  in  the  snow. 

Some  of  the  monks  are  the  same  who  were  here  wlien  Napoleon's 
army  came  over,  and  they  have  a  picture  of  his  arrival  at  the  con- 
vent, in  the  little  museum  of  antiquities.  In  the  hall,  is  a  tablet 
with  this  inscription  : 

*  Napoleoni  primo  Francorum  Imperatori 
Semper  Auausti  Republica  Valpsians 
Resiauroton  Semper  Optimo  ^gyptiano 
Vis  Italico,  Semper  Invicto  in  Monte 
loviia  et  Sempronii  Semper  Memorando 
Republica  Valetia  Graug  xi.  Dee.  Aaai  mdcooiv.' 
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We  were  nearly  all  early  to  bed,  and  those  who  lingered,  were 
packed  off  by  the  monks  at  ten,  according  to  rule.  We  were  roused 
before  sunrise  by  the  lusty  ringing  of  the  chapel  bell  for  matins, 
which  were  zealously  kept  up  for  two  or  three  hours ;  but  1  was 
lieretic  enough  to  abscond,  for  the  purpose  of  climbing  the  peak 
behind  the  convent,  from  which  I  could  look  down  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain  toward  Italy: 

'  Italia !  too,  Italia !  looking  on  thee, 
Full  flashes  on  the  soul  the  light  of  nges, 
Since  the  fierce  Carthaginian  almost  won  thee, 
To  the  last  halo  of  the  chiefs  and  sages 
Wbo  glorify  thy  consecrated  pages : 
Thou  wert  the  throne  and  grave  of  empires.' 


THE      BLIGHTED      FLOWER. 

Ip  I  could  weep  with  customary  wo, 

I,  that  have  seen  the  crood 

Borne  on  the  rending  flood, 
And  mark'd  the  thing  most  loved  the  first  to  go ; 

I  that  have  seen  the  beautiful,  the  cherish'd, 

The  earliest  to  depart ; 

'T  would  hring  unto  my  heart 
A  pang  like  that  I  've  felt  when  dearer  things  have  perish*d. 

To  see  thee  now,  so  innocent  and  sweet. 

Bud  of  the  breathing  mom, 

FVom  life's  young  bosom  torn, 
Doom'd,  in  thy  properest  bloom,  the  sudden  stroke  to  meet  ; 

And,  with  an  idle  interest,  I  had  prayed 

The  doom  for  sterner  beads. 

And  colder  climes  and  beds. 
Such  as  may  better  meet  the  tempest  and  the  shade. 

Yet  could  such  prayer  avail,  and  the  stem  doom 

But  spare  this  sweetest  flower, 

The  bliiiht  would  lose  its  power. 
For  in  this  blessed  safety  all  would  bloom. 

A  mortal  hand  had  never  snappM  its  stem, 

Nor  with  an  eye  to  mark. 

Its  white  amid  the  dark. 
Have  trampled  down  to  dust  so  rich  a  gem. 

Its  doom,  to  us  so  dread,  was  writ  on  high, 

Where  glories  richer  yet, 

In  brighter  circles  set, 
Make  it  of  hitle  count  when  such  as  this  must  die. 

Though  to  thyself  no  loss—  thy  loss  to  know  — 

How  much  was  thy  delight, 

How  lovely  to  the  sight, 
Might  make  the  ute  go  weep  that  dooms  thee  ao. 


4t 
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FATAL    BALLOON    ADVENTURE. 


ASCENT  AMD  FATAL  DUCBNT  XW  A  PABACHUTX,   OP  MJL   COCKIHa,  OP  ElfOLAMD. 


Probably  since  the  melancholy  result  of  Madame  Blanchard's 
ascent  in  a  balloon,  in  France,  no  circumstance  connected  with  these 
atrial  ships  has  created  a  more  general  and  intense  excitement,  than 
the  awful  termination  of  a  recent  adventure  in  the  air  by  a  Mr. 
Cocking,  of  the  metropolis.  The  London  daily  journals,  and  indeed 
periodicals  of  every  class,  are  rife  with  the  thrilling  particulars  of 
the  catastrophe.  We  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  kind  courtesy  of 
the  Editor  of  the  ^Albion,'  to  lay  them,  in  a  condensed  form,  before 
our  readers,  accompanied  with  two  engravings,  explanatory  of  the 
dreadful  event.  It  should  be  premised,  that  the  balloon  is  the  same 
in  which  the  distinguished  aeronaut,  Mr.  G  keen,  accompanied  by  two 
or  three  English  gentleman,  made  the  well-known  night-ascension 
and  journey,  which  terminated  at  day-hreak  the  next  morning  in  a 
German  province,  several  hundred  miles  from  London. 

The  present  ascent  was  made  from  Vauxhall  Gardens,  London,  in 
the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people.  The  parachute 
was  the  invention  of  the  unfortunate  man,  wnose  coffin  it  finally 
proved,  and  was  of  a  novel  construction,  being  in  the  form  of  an 
umbrella  reversed,  the  cavity  containing  the  air  being  turned  upper- 
most, to  prevent  disastrous  oscillation.  It  was  constructed  of  fine 
Irish  linen,  and  was  one  hundred  and  seven  feet  in  circumference. 
A  car  of  wicker-work  was  suspended  to  it,  in  which  sat  the  ill- 
fated  victim,  expressing  confidence  of  success,  but  evincing,  by  rest- 
less looks  and  a  nervous  manner,  that  it  was  a  confidence  which  he 
did  not  feel.  Prior  to  the  parachute  being  attached  to  the  balloon, 
Mr.  Green  caused  a  trial  to  be  made  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  buoyancy  of  the  latter  was  sufficient  to  carry  up  the 
former  with  safety.  The  result  of  this  trial,  (after  some  arrange- 
ments with  respect  to  the  ballast,  of  which  he  was  compelled  to  give 
out  six  hundred  pounds,  had  been  effected,)  was  satisfactory.  The 
abandonment  of  this  large  quantity  of  ballast  he  found  to  oe  abso- 
lutely requisite,  in  order  with  safety  to  commence  the  ascent.  The 
balloon  was  then  allowed  gently  to  rise  a  sufficient  height  to  be  convey- 
ed over  the  parachute ;  and  *  at  twenty  minutes  before  eight  o'clock, 
every  thing  being  in  readiness  and  the  parachute  attached  to  the  car  of 
the  balloon,  the  ascent  took  place.  Nothing  could  be  more  majestic. 
The  weight  and  great  extent  of  the  parachute  apparently  rendered  the 
motion  of  the  balloon  more  steady  than  on  any  former  ascent,  and  the 
almost  total  absence  of  wind  assisted  in  keeping  the  balloon  in  a  per- 
fectly perpendicular  position.  There  was  not  the  slightest  oscillation ; 
the  balloon  and  parachute  sailed  through  the  air  with  a  grandeur  that 
exceeded  any'thing  of  the  kind  ever  before  witnessed,  and  continued 
in  sight  for  about  ten  minutes.  A  good  deal  of  ballast  was  dis- 
charged almost  immediately  over  the  inclosure,  after  which  the  huge 
machine  rose  rapidly,  but  not  so  suddenly  as  to  break  the  even  car- 
rent  of  its  course/  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  clouds. 
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The  subjoined  eDgreving  represents  the  ascent  of  the  balloon,  vritli 
the  psrschute  attached : 
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The  ii.'i-*'!':";  z  ■'-':  y  ?[r.  LriiEE.\,  ot'  the  voyage,  is  one  of  intense 
■.:::?■••<•:  .  v.i  :  v.-  -i^nft  tiia:  '.»'ir  sikk-c  compels  us  to  abridge  it  of 
ni '.:: .'  ',:.". '.z  ".  ii'^i'M.  irs.  Mr.  Ct^c'vir.j  hiJ  ilesireJ  to  reach  an 
lv.v  i::  -i  •!'?  ra^.e  anJ  a  quarter,  before  detachini^  himself  from 
.  ip.iL  cprnmencin*::  his  Je-scent.  At  first,  the  upward  pro- 
'  i2  -;!j  V.  iriJ  it  -jecarae  accessary  to  discharge  several  pounds 
■l'  '„.  1-:  '.iirijii-jrii  x  fj.  :e.  constructeJ  ibr  the  purpose,  leading*  from 
i!!'^«-[i  -jvtfr  ::ie  outer  e«i:ze  ot*  the  parachute.  The  lower  end 
■i'  '..\\\<  '.J.  e  subseijuently  became  ileitcheJ.  by  the  swinging  to  and 
1  V ^  T*  ::u?  pjiricii'ite.  and  the  ballast  was  thrown  over  in  small  bags, 
ant  wiriiijtit  daiizer  :■;  ilie  pei.iple  on  terra  firma.  The  balloon  soon 
e:i:LV'?.:  i  der  -^c"  c'.;^':»i*.  an i  the  aermauts  were  lost  to  the  earth, 
t:!"'ii^-i  «jr:ll  ?o •::'.'  :::-'.-e  :iio:-:i::d  le*.**.  lower  than  the  desired  eleva- 
::  .:  i*  M:*.  C'L-k::i^.  .vho  n-'.v  man ite seed  much  anxiety,  frequently 
rv:  n.'-^r.  !^  ot'  til-*  '  u;'per  ho  rise*  to  know  when  every  addition  of  five 
*:ia:ii:-:ii  :*oeC  had  been  attained. 

\\".\\r.\  i:  the  heiiiht  i>f  al^out  five  thousand  feet,  and  in    a  rann^e 
xvi.ii  •  ivj:e!i  vich.  the  Irxrrepid  occupant  ot'tne  parachute,  fearing  that 
he  ^v'<L:!J  oe  unable  to   reach  the  ear:h  until  after  dark,   said  to    his 
comp  iriiiiris  in  the  ballonn  above  him, '  I  shall  soon  leave  you,*  adding:, 
till!:  the  pnictical  trial,  thus  far.  had  borne  out  the  sanguine  calcula- 
ti  VIS  nc  had  r\  \.\ti,  ariit  that  he  never  felt  more  comfortable  or   de- 
li ^^.'^d  in  h\s  i::W,  at  :ho  same  time  bidding  Mr.  Green  and  his  com- 
p.i;i'.:i  •  .:■■•  il  ::"^':^,'  '.vho  retiimed  the  C'Uiitosy,  with  hearty    good 
u  L^i.-os  f'T  his  ?a:':'  Joscent.     A  sudden  jerk  ensued,  the  parachute 
w  IS  !i>c rated,  and  the  balli.'on  instantly  shot  upward  with  the  velocity 
oi  a  ^kv-roclvet,  whiile  the   'j:as,  rush  in i;   in  torrents  from  the  lower 
vi'vo  I'v  reasi-n  of  the   pressure  of  the  dense  atmosphere  upon  the 
t^i'  -'fth.e  ja'.i'on.  riearlv  suribcated  the  aerimauts.  and  rendered  them 
r;'.i!"\  :.':•:  :  :*r  I'-'-r   v  live  minures.     But  tnr  a  bacT,  containing  fifty 
::•.".  ^"-i   .\'    i^ii.^sr'.j-rii:   air.   int')   which   were   inserted  tubes  from 
wi^i  j!i  ::»ey  bre:-.rhfd  it,  l>oth  Mr.  Irreen  and  his  companion  must  inevi- 
tali'.v  have  rorislie-l.     So  soon  astlie  thermometer  could  be  examined, 
ic  vv^s  asce:Miried  that  they  were  alx'^ve  f«>ur  miles  and  a  quarter 
fro:n  the  eir:!i !      Yet  even  this  was  nothin-j  like  their  greatest  alti- 
tude. si:i-:e  t::e  v  were  nmv  cft'ectiti-g  a  rapid  descent.     A  wise  precau- 
tion in  en-arvrin^  the  lower  valve,  alone  pre\enled  the  bursting  of  the 
b.il:  >'»n.  tVom  the  c:n?at  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.     The  aeronauts 
sutVered  severely  frnm  the  cold,  the  thermometer  indicating  twenty- 
four  de^jrees  below  the  tVee/injr   point,     '  We  were  at  this  period,' 
savs  Mr.Green.  *  ai^parentlv  iibout  two  miles  and  a  half  above  a  dense 
mountain  ot*  cloud?,  which  presented  the  appearance  of  impenetra- 
ble m.isses  ot'dark  marble,  while  all  around  us  was  shed  the  brilliant 
rays  ot"  the  sett  in  j:  sun.  We  continued  to  descend  with  great  rapidity, 
aTid  as  we  approached  the  clouds,  that  velocity  considerably  increased. 
At  this  time,  so  laru:e  had  been  our  loss  of  gas,  that  the  balloon,  in- 
stead o^  presenting  to  our  sight  its  customary  rotund  and  widely- 
expanded  tonn,  now  merely  looked  like  a  comparatively  small  para- 
chute, or  half-dome,  without  any  aperture  in  its  centre.     We  parted 
with  at  least  one-third  of  our  gas,  and  were  as  far  beneath  the  balloon 
itself  as  fiftv  or  sixtv  feel.' 

Apprehensive  of  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  ground 
toward  which  th«y  were  descending,  from  the  darkness  below  tlwin. 
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(though  lilesacd,  in  their  position,  with  n  magnificent  light,)  dbey 
hastened  their  prngre.ts,  mid  landed  in  safety  a  few  miles  from  Maid- 
stone, and  tiveoty-cight  from  London;  having  been  in  the  air  one 
hour  and  twenty  minutns.  liiit  let  tid  return  to  the  unfortunate  man 
who  bail  roaelied  the  earth  heforo  them. 

The  annexed  engraving  uxlubits  the  parachute  in  the  three  stages 
of  the  descent ;  first,  imniediatuly  after  th«  Bepavation  frnm  the  car; 
next,  at  the  time  when  the  collapse  took  place  from  the  weight  and 
pre.ssurc  of  the  cvtcmal  atmosphere;  and,  lastly,  when  it  approached 
near  to  the  ground  : 
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After  being  detached  from  the  balloon,  it  would  appear   that  tbe 
machine  immediately  lost  its  shape,  by  the  breaking  of  the  rim  ivbich 
surrounded   it,  which  was  feebly  constructed  of  tin.     It    was  the 
opinion  of  all  the  scientific  gentlemen  who  testified  at  tbe  coroner's 
inquest,  that  the  parachute  was  of  insufficient  strength,  and  greatly 
inefficient  for  the  purpose  it  was  intended  to  serve.     Prof.  Airet, 
Astronomer  Royal  of  Greenwich,  who  saw  it  from  the  beginning, 
through  a  telescope  of  a  twelvc-times^jpagnifying  power,  states,  that 
after  leaving  the  balloon,  '  he  was  quite  sure  that  it  did  not  retain  its 
shape  for  more  than  four  seconds,  for  he  put  his  eye  instantly  to  the 
glass,  and  found  it  in  a  collapsed  state.     He  was  convinced  there  bad 
been  no  turning  over.     Had  it  been  turned  over,  the  basket  i^ould 
have  been  displaced.     He  observed  the  sides  of  the  parachute  flick- 
ering backward  and  forward.     His  opinion  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
construction  was,  there  was  not  sufficient  account  taken  in  such  con- 
struction as  to  unavoidable  disturbances,  and  the  tendency  of  tbe  air 
was  to  force  it  in  at  the  side,  and  the  pressure  of  the  air  would,  in 
case  of  its  getting  out  of  shape,  only  aggravate  the  evil,  and  the 
experiment  must  fail.     This  must  therefore  be  considered  as  a  con- 
struction quite  wrong,  and  he  should  have  thought  that  a  person  with 
common  sagacity  might  have  been  aware  of  this.     With  regard  also 
to  the  tin  tube,  of  which  the  circular  ring  was  formed,  it  was  hollow 
throughout,  it  was  without  stops,  which  would  have  strengthened  it, 
and   consequently  as  bad   a  thing  as  could  have  been  used.     Had 
stops  been  introduced,  it  would  have  saved  it  from  a  great  deal  of  the 
tremor  to  which  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  exposed  it.     Had 
the  weight  been  a  little  greater  in  the  top,  it  would  probably  have 
come  down  side-ways,  and  turned  upside  down.     In  this  respect,  it 
was  very  badly  constructed,  and  very  inferior  in  many  respects  to 
parachutes  of  the  old  construction.* 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  a  juror,  whether  bis  opinion  agreed 
with  that  of  Mr.  Green,  that,  having  resisted  the  force  of  the  atmos- 
phere, it  was  safe  to  come  down  with  the  parachute.  Prof.  Airey 
replied,  that  he  believed  the  very  reverse  ;  since  the  *  air,  by  press- 
ing upon  the  canvass,  would  keep  the  ring  of  tin  to  which  he  had 
alluded  expanded,  but  the  force  of  the  air  under,  would  have  tbe 
effect  of  bending  it,  and  thus  allowing  the  parachute  to  collapse.' 

Mr.  Green  stated,  *  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  voyage,  up 
to  the  moment  ho  released  himself  from  the  balloon,  Mr.  Cocking 
displayed  the  greatest  courage  and  fortitude;  and  the  expression  of 
his  features,  and  the  light  and  joyous,  although  earnest  way,  in  which 
he  made  his  inquiries,  and  conversed  with  him,  manifested  his  great 
satisfaction  that  at  length  a  theory,  to  which  he  had  devoted  tbe  last 
twenty-five  years  of  his  life,  was  ahout  to  be  triumphantly  put  to  the 
test.*  But  it  was  a  fatal  test.  He  fell  to  the  ground  at  Lee,  several 
miles  from  London,  and  when  discovered,  and  extricated  from  the 
car,  (which  was  a  confused  heap,  covering  the  mangled  body  of  its 
ill-fated  occupant,  with  all  its  ribs  and  tubes  broken  into  fragments,) 
he  but  slightly  moved  his  hand,  groaned,  and  expired.  Some  idea  of 
the  dreadful  death  which  befel  him,  may  be  gathered  from  the  dry 
and  technical  description  given  of  the  appearance  of  the  body,  by 
tbe  surgeon  who  was  called  to  examine  it :     'On  the  rig^  side,  the 
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second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs  were  broken,  near  their  junction 
with  their  cartilages  ;  the  second,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  broken  also 
near  their  junction  with  the  vertebra?;  the  second,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  ribs  broken  at  their  greatest  convexity.  On  the  left  side, 
the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  ribs  broken  near  their  cartilages, 
and  also  near  their  angles.  The  clavicle  on  the  right  side  frac- 
tured at  the  juncture  of  the  external  with  the  middle  third  ;  the 
second  lumbar  vertebae  fractured  through  its  body,  the  tranverse  of 
several  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  broken,  coinniutated  fracture  and 
separation  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  the  right  ancle  dislocated 
inward,  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis  fractured,  the  viscera  of  the 
head,  chest,  and  abdomen,  free  from,  any  morbid  appearances.' 


RETROSPECTION. 


I. 


Time  !  let  mc  stnnd  upon  that  wail 

Which  bounds  the  future  and  the  past. 
While  at  my  feet  thy  moments  fail, 

Like  billows  driven  by  the  blast: 
Ck)Id,  brief,  and  dim  must  be  the  gaze^ 

Back  o'er  the  fields  laid  waste  by  thee  ; 
And  clouds,  impervious  to  all  rays, 

Brood  o'er  futurity. 


II. 


Yet  backward  let  me  take  one  look, 

Through  memory's  glass,  grown  dim  by  age, 
And  ponder  on  life's  tattered  oook. 

Too  late  to  re-p«ru8e  one  page; 
As  when  the  ear,  in  quest  or  notes 

An  unlearned  melody  has  shed, 
Calls  for  each  echo  where  it  floats, 

When  all  its  tones  are  fled. 


III. 

Thy  scythe  and  glass,  O  Time  !  are  not 

The  symbols  of  thy  gentler  powers  : 
Thou  makest  the  most  dejected  lot 

Seem  light,  through  thy  inverted  hourd 
Thou  makest  us  cherish  infant  grief, 

And  long  for  all  the  tears  it  cost ; 
Thou  art  to  thy  own  woes  relief — 

Thou  beautifiest  the  lost ! 

IV. 

Then  let  me  stand  upon  the  wall 

Which  bounds  the  future  and  tbe  past, 
And  ffaze  upon  the  waste  when  all 

Li^'s  hopes  have  p«ri8hed  bv  thy  blast. 
Though  dark  and  chilling  to  the  gaze 

Are  all  the  fields  laui  waste  by  thee, 
'T  is  sunshine  to  tbe  hopeless  rays 

Which  light  fiiturity. 

i?»^i/«,  iV«y,  1837, 
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Thc  Scoukge  or  thb  Ocean  :  A  Story  op  the  Atlantic.  By  am  OmcxB  or  tbb 
United  States'  Navy.  In  two  volumes,  12mo.  pp.  431.  Philadelphia :  E.  L. 
Carey  and  A.  Haet. 

With  many  defects,  incident  to  a  first  attempt  at  fictious  narration,  these  volumes 
exhibit  undeniable  talent,  and  siill  more  promise.     They  have  been  written,  it  seems, 
in  haste;  though  this  excuse  would  be  hardly  valid,  save  in  consideration  of  the  fact, 
that  the  young  author,  momentarily  expecting  to  be  ordered  to  sea,  was  hence  com- 
pelled to  hasten  their  publication.     The  common  faults  of  a  first  production,  it  must 
be  admitted,  arc  sufliciently  apparent;  among  the  more  prominent  of  which,  may  be 
mentioned  the  want  of  a  natural  order  of  progression,  the  liberal  introduction  of  mat- 
ters not  correlative  to  the  story  proper,  and  an  occasional  carelessness  of  language. 
But  these  blemishes  are  well  atoned  for,  by  a  general  freedom  of  delineation,  both  of 
character  and  events,  so  easy  and  natural,  that  it  often  requires  no  stretch  of  the  ima- 
gination to  fancy  the  volumes  actually  alive,  and  talking  with  the  reader.     All  who 
have  read  '  Jack  Marlinspike's  Yarn,'  heretofore  published  in  these  pages,  and  intro- 
duced episodically  in  the  work  before  us,  will  not  need  to  be  told,  that  our  author  has 
an  unvarnished  way  of  delivering  his  sentiments,  whatever  they  may  be,  through 
his  various  characters ;  and  this,  in  our  judgment,  constitutes  an  agreeable  feature  of 
the  work.     We  had  rather  encounter  occasional  nervous  inelegance  of  expression, 
and  even  a  slight  assault  and  battery  upon  Priscian,  now  and  then,  than  the  affecta- 
tion of  big  words  and  fustian  phrases,  or  the  precise  and  prime  sententiousness 
which  many  of  our  modern  authors  so  much  affect.     We  shall  not  attempt  to  trace 
the  involutions  and  denouement  of  the  story,  since  we  lack  both  time  and  space  for 
Ihe  purpose,  and  moreover,  are  unwilling  to  rob  the  labors  of  a  new  candidate  for 
public  favor  of  the  strong  interest  of  curiosity ;  but  shall  endeavor  to  present  a  sort 
of  running  commentary  upon  the  principal  features  of  the  work. 

We  like  our  author  better  afloat  than  on  shore.  He  is  at  home  on  the  ocean ;  and 
some  of  his  ship-board  pictures  strongly  remind  us  of  the  kindred  sketches  of  Cooper 
and  MxKRYATjOr  Leggett,  who  is  in  no  respect  behind  either  in  the  power  of  graphic 
description.  We  subjoin  an  elaborate  etching,  which  will  exemplify  the  justice  of 
our  praise : 

"It  was  evening;  the  blushes  of  sunset  still  lingered  in  the  west,  faintly  relieving  the 
ftff-ofT coast  of  America,  that  seemed  more  like  some  blue  cloud  sleeping  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean,  than  a  vast  continent  rising  from  its  depths.  The  round  full  moon 
was  ascending  from  the  opposite  sky  with  that  increased  magnitude  she  seems  to  pos- 
sess when  low  in  the  horizon,  and  her  li^ht  came  over  the  sea.  tinged  with  the  meuow 
hue  of  paly  gold,  that  always  characterizes  it  when  the  lummaries  rise  and  set  at  the 
same  moment.  A  gentle  breeze  came  sweeping  up  from  the  southward,  and  a  balmy 
influence  was  respired  in  the  air.  Upon  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  to  which  we  wish  the 
reader  to  direct  his  attention,  a  ship  was  seen  moving  along  toward  the  land  that  was 
but  just  perceptible  in  the  west.  She  was  a  small  vessel  for  her  taunt  and  heavy  appur- 
tenance ;  and  evidently  intended  for  the  purposes  of  war.  Her  long  sharp  hull  see 
■luch  too  diminutife  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  the  broad  sheets  o?  canvass  that 
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toweringly  above  it  and  there  were  moment^  when  it  seemed  that  the  lofty  spars  and 
wide-spread  sails  glided  over  the  ocean  without  the  support  or  aid  of  that  most  import- 
ant part  of  the  machinery  of  a  vessel.  Although  the  wind  was  very  light,  the  foam 
curled  in  snow-white  piles  about  her  cut-water,  and  ever  and  anon,  as  she  rose  and 

f  itched  deeper  int^)  the  element,  masses  of  glittering  spray  would  fly  over  her  forecastle, 
t  was  evident  from  her  speed  in  so  gentle  a  breeze  that  she  was  a  very  superior  sailer, 
but  a  single  glance  at  her  construction  would  scarcely  need  another  ur  more  convincinff 
proof  of  her  superiority  in  that  respect.  Aloft,  every  thing  indicated  the  nicest  care  ajia 
attention  ;  the  masts,  from  the  deck  to  the  trucks,  were  stayed  in  line,  and  in  an  exact 
parallel  to  each  other,  while  the  rigging  that  supported  them  on  every  hand  seemed  to 
possess  the  inflexibility  of  so  much  iron.  Each  sail  was  hoisted  taut  up,  so  as  to  yield 
as  little  as  possible  to  the  bellying  influence  of  the  breeze,  while  their  corners  were 
drawn  «ut  upon  the  yards  tp  their  full  extent.  No  ropes  hung  dangting  from  the  rig- 
ging or  tops;  and,  in  short,  every  thing  exhibited  the  characteristic  regularity  of  a  man- 
of-war. 

"  Upon  deck»  the  arrangements  were  as  neat  as  they  were  aloft  Eight  twenty-four 
pound  carronades,  and  a  long  eighteen,  thrust  their  frowning  muzzles  out  from  either 
side ;  and  rows  of  bright  battle-axes,  cutlasses,  and  pikes,  were  ranged  along  the  bul- 
warks, in  glittering  and  beautiful  array.  Each  rope  Has  carel'uUy  coiled  upon  iti  xevg%9^ 
tive  pin  ;  and  no  unnecessary  lumber  obstructed  the  gangways  or  quarter  deck.  Be- 
tween the  fore  and  main  masts,  a  large  boat  was  nicely  stowed,  while  its  black  cover 
served  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  it  from  the  weather,  and  imparting  a  neater  air 
to  the  arrangements  of  the  deck.  Abatt  the  mizzen-mast,  or  on  that  part  distinguished 
as  the  quarter-deck,  every  thing  was  rich  and  expensive.  Railings  oi  polished  brass 
surrounded  the  hatchways,  and  ladders  of  grated  work  communicated  with  the  depth 
of  the  ship.  The  wheel  and  binnacles  were  of  the  rarest  wood,  and  constructed  in  the 
most  tasteful  and  elegant  manner.  The  hammock  boards  were  adorned  with  gilded 
ornaments,  and  the  bolt-heads  in  the  deck  were  screened  by  inserted  mahogany,  cut  dia- 
mond-wise. In  a  word,  that  ship  seemed  to  have  been  built  by  Profusion  as  an  offering 
to  Beauty.  •  •  •  Groups  of  seamen  sat  between  the  guns  in  <ii8coar8«y 
or  recUned  with  characteristic  listlessness  upon  the  deck,  while  a  few,  who  were  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  look-outs,  stood  at  their  various  stations  with  their  fiices  turned 
toward  the  ocean." 

This  is  but  a  fair  example  of  many  spirited  descriptions  to  be  found  in  the  work ; 
nor  is  the  lively,  though  sometimes  rather  confused,  dialogue  unworthy  of  laud  ;  ex- 
cepting always  the  forced  colloquies  of  Handsaw  and  Ramrod,  two  eminent  bores, 
and  unmitigated  draw-backs,  whom  all  the  bad  spelling  in  the  world  would  fail  to 
render  entertaining.  Much  as  the  reader  must  condemn  the  tyrant  Stanley, and  little 
as  he  may  think  of  his  opinions,  he  will  be  inclined  to  agree  with  him  on  one  point, 
namely,  that  Handsaw's  ever-active  '  propensity  to  talk  about  his  wife,'  renders  him 
ridiculous,  und  in  reality  '  a  source  of  uneasiness'  as  aggravating  to  the  reader  as  it 
must  have  been  to  the  hearer.  With  these  exceptions,  the  sailor-dialogue  is  extem- 
pore and  natural.  Nothing:  can  be  finer  than  the  description  of  the  mutiny  on  board 
the  Ganymede,  the  burning  of  the  merchantman  at  sea,  and  the  escape  of  the 
'  Scourge'  from  a  labyrinth  of  pursuers,  by  a  bold  but  politic  and  adroit  manoeuvre. 
If  the  reader,  however,  while  perusing  the  account  of  the  escape  of  Everett  from  New- 
York,  his  first  introduction  to  the  family  of  Greneral  Adair,  and  hia  meeting  the  hero- 
ine with  her  father,  at  sea,  should  pause  to  ask  himself  how  all  this  happened  to  occur 
80  opportunely,  he  might  be  led  to  think  that  in  all  this  the  possible  was  taking  prece- 
dence of  the  probable.  Happily,  such  is  the  interest  awakened,  that  he  has  no  dispo* 
sition  to  propound  queries,  but  is  tempted  to  *  keep  due  on,'  until  he  has  gained  the 
end  of  the  book. 

We  are  sorry  to  perceive  that  the  yolumes  are  marred  by  an  occasional  gram* 
matical  error,  ('  laying  down  the  musket,  he  done  as  much  justice,' etc.,  and  kindred 
lapsus  penneB,)  and  by  not  infrequent  typographical  blunders,  which  should  be  looked 
to,  in  a  second  edition,  should  it  be  called  for. 

To  sum  up,  we  consider  the '  Scourge  of  the  Ocean'  a  very  clever  performance,  for  a 
first  and  hurried  effort;  open,  indeed,  to  many  minor  objections,  but  exhibiting  much 
talent,  and  more  promise^  and  as  such,  we  commend  it  to  our  readers. 
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FUTlfAM. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  this  work,  no  one  will  pretend  to  deny  that  it  is  well 
and  vigorously  written,  and  that  it  possesses  more  than  common  interest.     The 
volumes   are  presented,  we  should  inter,  pretty  much  as  composed,     '  in  tbeir  na- 
turals.'   They  are  full  of  slight  descriptive   sketches,  comments,  and  brief  argu- 
ments, upon  conventional,  moral,   social,  and  political  topics;    insomuch,  that  the 
reader  is  compelled  to  believe,  that  tite  author  *  could  an'  if  he  would,  or  if  he  list  to 
speak,' easily  furnish  a  portable  volume,  embracing  all  things  that  are  to  be  known, 
or  believed,  or  practised,  by  the  world  at  large,  and  gentlemen-republicans  in  parti- 
cular.    As  for  the  English,  heaven  help  them  !  they  will  here  find  some  of  the  pegs 
let  down  that  make  their  national  music ;  and  will  learn  that  there  is  at  least  one 
American  writer,  who  '  does  na  care  a  button  for  'em,'  and  who  has  not  hesitated  to 
pick  holes  in  the  weak  sides  of  their  governmental,  religious,  and  social  edifices.  Mr. 
Cooper  is  certainly  no  flatterer.    He  is  in  no  awe  of  bishops,  whom  he  meets  in  so- 
ciety, *  with  wigs  that  set  at  naught  both  nature  and  art,  and  li  tie  silk  petticoats  called 
stoles ;'  he  cares  not  for  the  clergy,  however  high  they  may  stand,  who  fight  duels ; 
nor  is  he  carried  away  with  '  the  first  body  of  gentleman  in  the  world,'  the  British  Par- 
liament. He  is  led  to  doubt  a  littl«,  when  he  sees  a  speaker  half  drunk,  and  at  the  same 
moment,  six  members  with  one  foot  on  the  back  of  the   seats  befi>re  them,  and 
three  with  both ;  he  does    not  recognise  the  justice  of  this  laud,  when  he  hears 
one  member,  in  debate,  for   the  purpose  of  interrupting  an  opponent,  crowing 
like  a  cock,  another  bleating  like  a  sheep,  and  numbers  making  a  very  pretty  uproar, 
by  qua-a-ckingf  like  a  flock  of  ducks.     Our  author  would  not  succeed  as  a  courtier ; 
for  one  who  declares  that  the  king  is  an  ignoramus,  and  cannot  write  intelligible 
English,  is  too  plain-spoken,  ever  to  be  on  the  high  road  to  preferment. 

Mr.  Cooper  is  not  less  unmincing  in  his  consideration  of,  and  remarks  upon,  tkings, 
than  he  is  in  relation  to  usages  and  men.  He  says  the  houses  in  New- York  and 
Boston  are  generally  better  furnished,  (though  not  so  profusely,)  than  those  of  the 
English;  that  New-York  is  a  bettor  town  for  eating  and  drinking,  than  London;  and, 
save  that  our  tables  arc  invariably  too  narrow,  they  are  better  served  with  porcelain, 
glass,  cutlery,  and  table-linen,  than  are  those  of  our  British  metropolitan  neighbors. 
He  is  in  no  extacies  at  Westminster  Abbey,  nor  the  Tower ;  he  condemns  the 
pinched  and  mean  towers  of  the  former,  and  considers  the  latter  quite  inferior  to  the 
donjon  at  Vincennes,  or  the  Tower  of  Paris.  Half  the  brilliants  here  exhibited  in  the 
crown,  ho  has  no  doubt,  are  paste!  Windsor  he  thinks  far  beneath  Versailles,  and 
hardly  worthy  the  name  of  a  palace,  greatly  lacking  magnificence,  although  not  with- 
out a  certain  pleasing  quaintncss  and  picturesque  beauty ;  yet  exhibiting  in  the  state 
apartments,  which  arc  far  inferior  to  the  French,  '  such  vulgarisms  as  silver  'and- 
irons, and  other  puerilities.'  The  London  bridges  are  out  of  pYx>portion,  too 
heavy  for  the  stream  they  span,  and  quite  unnecessarily  solid.  Moreover,  American 
women,  in  all  except  the  shoulders  and  bust,  possess  more  beauty  than  the  English 
women,  and  their  complexion  and  features  will  better  beara  close  examination;  while 
our  men,  too,  he  believes,  are  taller  than  the  mass  in  England,  English  trsTellers 
to  the  contrary  notwithstonding. 

In  his  pungent  remarks  upon  society  and  manners  in  England,  Mr.  Cooper  seems 
to  have  been  impelled,  by  considerations  mainly  personal,  to  praise  or  condemn.  And 
wc  cannot  resist  the  impression,  that  he  is  himself,  with  all  his  afnt>r  palrut^  a 
marked  exception  to  the  mass  of  Americans,  who,  he  says,  *  care  no  mort  for  a  lord 
than  for  a  wood-chuck.'   Titled  personages  are  lugged  in,  on  almostevery  paf^e  of  his 
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work.  lK>rd  This,  Lord  That,  and  Lord  T'other,  are  as  plenty  as  blackberries ;  and 
not  an  earl  or  a  duke,  who  can  by  any  possibility  be  alluded  to.  but  is  compelled  to 
do  duty  in  confirming  the  somewhat  questionable  hypothebis,  that  *  a  man  is  ahtays 
known  by  the  company  he  keeps;'  and  if  there  be  a  chance  to  establish  a  remote 
connection  between  any  member  of  the  writer's  family,  and  the  '  nobility  or  gentry/ 
the  opportunity  is  eagerly  embraced,  no  matter  how  awkward  the  modus  ope* 
randi.  This  penckarU  is  in  miserable  taste ;  and  we  venture  to  say,  will  counter- 
balance,  by  way  of  example,  whole  pages  of  most  unexceptionable  precept. 

Our  author  dwells  continually  upon  the  assumption,  that  the  English  hate  the 
Americans  with  a  perfect  hatred.  He  says  this  spirit  mingles  with  eveiy  thought, 
colors  every  concession,  and  even  tempers  the  charities  of  life.  He  saw  a  thousand 
proofs  of  it  himself;  and  it  was  so  well  known  to  another  American,  that  he  bluikcd 
when  the  laud  of  his  birth  was  mentioned  before  Englishmen!  I^ow  we  very  much 
question  whether  this  feeling  prevails  in  England  to  any  thing  like  the  depth  or 
extent  imagined  by  Mr.  Cooper.  Would  Washington  Irvino,  in  whose  character 
there  is  a  happy  conjunction  of  civility,  freedom,  ease,  and  sincerity,  and  who  has 
had  ample  opportunities  of  insptrting  bi-yoiid  the  surface  and  rind  of  things,  sup- 
|>ort  these  declarations  ?  We  think  not.  Doubtless  Mr.  Coopkr  in  London,  as  in 
Paris,  was  not  without  the  idea  that  the  American  republic  was  represented  ^n  hit 
own  person.  Such  certainly  appears  to  have  been  his  impressions,  if  one  may  judge 
from  his  deductions  from  any  real  or  iiAaginary  slight  or  discourtesy  which  may 
have  crossed  him  in  society.  He  is  ever  on  the  rack,  lest  his  pretensions  should  be 
overlooked.  He  instantly  resents  what  he  deems  indiflerence,  and  yet  seems  to  be 
suspicious  of  any  one  who  is  particularly  civil,  without  some  apparent  reason.  Mr. 
Cooper's  claims,  as  a  gentleman  of  good  manners,  cannot  be  very  exalted,  if  it  be 
true,  as  we  believe  it  is,  that  he  is  the  best  bred  man  who  makes  the  fewest  persons 
uneasy  in  society  ;  and  we  conceive  the  cffcnsive  observation,  which  sent  'head  to 
head,  beyond  the  salt,'  and  caused  the  host  to  declare  *  It  is  too  bad,'  as  both  pertinent 
and  impertinent,  and  as  sufficient  proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  position,  even  if 
there  were  not  ample  kindred  testimony.  Personal  concessionia  a  prominent  part  of 
real  politeness,  and  springs  from  a  courteous  spirit,  and  a  generous  nature;  and  no 
one  possessing  these  qualities  would  cavil  at  a  gentleman  who  should,  without  at  all 
incommoding  him,  look  at  the  same  public  print,  on  the  wall-file  of  a  reading-room, 
or  enlarge  unduly  upon  a  slight,  and  probably  wholly  unintentional,  infraction  of 
etiquette  toward  him. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Cooper,  entirely,  in  very  many  of  his  views  in  relation  to  the 
society  and  manners  of  England  and  America.  The  ridiculous  affectation  of  sim- 
plicity, the  heartlessncss  and  the  flippancy  of  the  English,  whom  he  met  in  society, 
are  defects  which  lay  them  bare  to  the  lash,  and  the  lash  has  been  well  laid  on.  This 
putting  a  rein  upon  the  lungs,  and  drilling  of  muscles  to  order,  tor  mere  fashion's 
sake,  is  a  legitimate  theme  for  satire ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see,  by  the  squirming  of  the 
nuUevoli  among  the  English  critics,  whoare  nibbling  away  at  the  excrescences  of  the 
work,  that  our  author's  random  shots  have  *told^  well.  Mr.  Cooper  is  equally  just 
and  felicitous  in  many  of  his  comments  upon  American  society.  The  mere  tyranny 
of  public  opinion  he  sets  forth  in  its  true  light.  He  very  justly,  too,  repudiates  the 
influence  of  those  among  us,  whose  narrow  souls  never  moved  in  a  wider  circle  than 
the  circumference  of  a  dollar,  and  who  carry  their  brains  in  their  pockets ;  and  be 
ridicules,  with  proper  motives  and  good  grounds,  the  American  propensity  to  nm 
'great  swelling  words' to  express  the  commonest  kleas,  or  merest  matters  of  faet, 
which  he  illustrates  by  a  characteristic  anecdote.  A  rail-car  crmpanion,  at  Borden- 
town,  who  wished  to  say, '  They  have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  large  building  here,' 
oracularly  observed,  instead:  'Judging  from  external  symptoms,  they  have  com- 
menced the  construction,  in  this  place,  of  an  edifice  of  consklerable  magnitude,  eal^ 
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eaUied,  most  likely,  to  facilitate  ihe  objeds  of  tlie  rail-rood  company  !*  This  lingoal 
■uigniloqueace  is  proverbial  of  American  parTcnus.  Some  months  siooe,  just  as  that 
sweet  sin^r,  Mrs.  Acstin,  was  leaviaf:  New- York  in  the  steam-boat  for  a  Liverpool 
packet,  lying  in  tlie  stream,  tome  inflated  personage  called  out :  '  It  is  proposed  to  pay 
a  parting  tribute  to  the  distinguished  vocalist  who  has,  by  her  fine  powers  of  music, 
so  l«ng  delighted  our  ciiisens,  and  who  is  now  about  to  depart  from  us !'  '  Three 
cheers  for  Mrs.  AcstikT  would  havs  been  understood,  and  heartily  responded  to;  but 
this  rigmarole  only  induced  a  sort  of  bastard  applause,  which  fell  feeUy  on  the  ear, 
and  sent  its  prompter  away,  covered  with  confusion. 

Oar  author's  repeated  sneers  at  the  public  press,  and  literary  men,  coming  from  one 
who  is  a  writer  by  profession,  and  sucks  his  sustenance  through  a  quill,  is  in  exceed- 
ing bad  taste ;  and  his  allusion  to  New-England  editors,  constitutes  a  characteristic 
specimen  of  aimless  spite,  which  is  quite  beneath  a  person  of  his  standing  as  an 
author.  Some  one  native  of  New-England,  obnoxious,  from  some  cause,  to  Mr. 
CooPRR,  is  undoubtedly  at  the  bottom  of  this  sweeping  allusion.  Had  we  that  honor, 
•r  bad  w^e  leisure,  we  shouM  be  glad  to  show  fcko  are  the  men  whom  Mr.  Coopeb. 
would  thus  traduce,  en  masse. 

We  have  imperceptibly  extended  our  remarks  beyond  reasonable  limits;  and  must 
close,  for  the  present,  by  recommending  their  subject  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers, 
satisfied  that,  amid  much  to  condemn,  they  will  find  a  great  deal  to  admire;  and 
well  assured,  that  none  will  deem  their  time  misspent  in  the  perusaL 
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*  These  poems  are  the  results  of  my  leisure  at  college,  and  published  for  experiment. 
If  the  public  fiiKl  any  thing  worth  reading  in  them,  they  may  be  followed  by  another 
volume.'     Such  is  the  seusible  and  seiiteniious  preface  to  this  very  beautiful  little 
book,  which  we  have  rend  with  much  gratification.     The  preface  itself,  so  often  a 
medium  for  childish  extenuation,  forced  egotism,  or  the  long-winded  dissertations  of 
those  adepts  in  the  art  of  being  deep-learned  and  shallow-read,  who  are  ambitious  of 
*  showing  off,'  led  us  to  anticipate  something  more  than  mere  respectable  mediocrity 
at  the  hands  of  the  author;  and  we  bavo  by  no  ntsans  been  disappointed.     As  might 
be  expected,  we  find  in  this  little  work  no  affected  phrases,  nor  new-conceited  words. 
The  young  writer  has  evidently  chosen  the  best  models ;  and  the  good  taste  which 
generally  characterizes  his  productions,  evinces  that  he  possesses,  to  a  great  degree,  the 
ability  to  separate  beauty  of  thought  and  style  from  the  corruption  which  apes  iL  He 
is  a  quiet  but  acute  observer  of  nature;  his  ever- veering  spirit  catches  naturally  its 
sunlight  and  shadow ;  and  he  has  the  power  often  to  clothe  the  heart  of  the  reader 
with  the  changeful  vesture  which  robes  his  own.     In  the  blank  verse,  we  sometimes 
detect  examples  of  false  rhythm,  and  inharmonious  words  now  and  then  mar  the 
construction  of  an  otherwise  well-turned    poetical  sentence.     These  faults,  how- 
ever, are  amply  counterbalanced  by  abounding  graces  of  language  and  diction,  and 
by  a  pervading  spirit  of  pure  feeling,  and  moral  and  religious  sentimenU    We  had 
prepared  for  insertion  an  extract  from  a  poem  entitled  '  Other  Days,*  with  one  or  two 
passages  from  *  A  Forest  Noon-Scene ;'  and  although  in  type,  for  the  intended  grati- 
fication of  the  reader,  we  are  compelled  to  postpone  their  publication  until  the  Novem- 
ber number.    We  repeat,  we  welcome  this  little  volume  with  unaffected  pleasurouand 
tfommend  it  to  the  reader's  favorable  suffrages. 
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*  BiANCA  ViscoNTi :  OB  TH*  HsABT  OvsBTASKXD.'  — A  successflil  tragedy,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  is  an  event  too  rare  to  be  passed  over  with  indifTerence.  The  modern  stage  has 
been  poverty-stricken  so  long,  that  it  welcomes  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  its  natural 
food ;  although  it  is  constantly  reminded  of  its  too  credulous  judgment,  in  the  repeated 
nausea  which  it  suffers  from  the  flatulent  and  unsubstantial  trash  which  its  starved  con- 
dition  urges  it  to  attempt  to  swallow.  The  American  drama,  if  indeed  we  have  any 
claim  to  such  a  possession,  is  such  as  may  reasonably  be  expected,  more  lean  and 
wretched  than  the  drama  of  any  of  the  more  cultivated  nations.  But  we  have  no 
national  drama,  as  yet,  although  we  think  the  comer-stone  of  its  structure  has  been 
laid,  and  that  there  is  bright  promise  of  a  noble  edifice,  in  the  aspiring  efforts  of  the  many 
able  writers  whom  a  few  years  have  brought  to  light,  as  well  as  in  the  encouragement 
which  the  taste  of  the  American  people  seems  inclined  to  afford  to  this  branch  of 
literature. 

The  tragedy  now  before  us,  is  the  first  dramatic  effort  of  a  pen  whose  easy  and  finished 
tracings  have  made  its  master,  even  in  the  spring-time  of  his  life,  well  known  to  fame. 
A  mere  experiment,  in  this  most  difficult  department  of  literature,  is  worthy  of  praise. 
Whoever  has  considered  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  production  of  a  play,  of  any 
class  of  the  drama,  would  shrink  from  the  task  of  bringing  an  original  tragedy  before 
the  public,  unless  urged  on  by  that  firm  confidence  which  genius  gives  to  its  possessor, 
and  upheld  through  all  by  the  hope  of  that  ample  reward  which  must  attend  the  suc- 
cessful dramatist.  Scott,  in  his  letters  to  a  theatrical  friend  in  London,  often  adverts 
to  the  restraining  of  taste  which  the  purveying  for  conceited  or  interested  actors  and 
actresses  demands  at  the  hands  of  a  dramatic  author,  whose  success  is  at  their  mercy, 
not  less  than  at  that  of  those  of  the  audience  who  come  to  the  theatre  with  palled  animal 
and  spiritual  appetites,  to  *  snooze  off*  their  dinners  and  wine.'  An  expressionless  'ora- 
torial  machine,*  high  in  the  ^  supe^  department,  whose  dehvery  of  the  commonest  mat- 
ter of  fact  is  Stentorian  and  Ciceronian,  may  have  it  in  his  power,  by  ludicrous  mat 
addresse,  to  mar  the  best  acting  play,  and  to  render  ridiculous  the  most  refined  poetry; 
while  a  higher  order  of  Thespian,  by  slumbering  over  a  level  part,  in  a  ▼illanouslyindif> 
ferent  manner,  inadmissible  as  acting,  may  jeopardize  an  entire  drama.  But  to  return 
to  *  Bianca  Visconti.' 

Mr.  Willis  has  bravely  accomplished  his  task ;  and  without  the  slightest  thought  of 
depreciating  the  efforts  of  others  of  our  countrymen  who  have  written  for  the  stage,  we 
roust  honestly  declare,  that  his  work  deserves  the  place  of  honor  above  them  all. 
*  Bianca  Visconti,'  if  considered  merely  as  a  dramatic  poem,  is  replete  with  enduring 
beauties  of  poetry.  Considered  as  a  tragedy,  it  has  many  of  the  essential  qualities  of 
an  acting  play ;  not  all,  perhaps,  in  th&i  highest  perfection,  but  sufficiently  marked,  to 
convince  the  most  fastidious  of  the  power  which  the  writer  possesses,  and  of  a  certain 
promise  of  future  efforts  more  decidedly  faultless.  The  story  of  Bianca  Visconti  is 
well  told.  Although  it  proceeds  without  the  aid  of  any  extraordinary  incidents,  yet 
an  interest  is  awakened,  continued,  and  increased  to  the  catastrophe.  The  characters 
are  naturally  drawn,  and  they  have  the  especial  merit  of  possessing  in  themselves  an 
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individuality  —  a  form  of  their  own,  defined  and  marked  oat;  and  not,  as  is  too  often 
the  caae  in  modern  dramas,  made  with  the  sole  quality  of  filling  up  the  space  not  occu- 
pied by  the  principal  character.  In  other  worda,  they  have  a  merit  in  tbemselvea, 
detached  from  the  heroine,  and  arc  only  wbservicnt  to  the  natural  progress  of  the 
drama. 

There  ia  hardly  incident  enough  in  the  first  three  acta,  to  keep  up  that  melo-dramatie 
influence  which  the  artificial  appetite  of  the  present  day  delights  in.  The  author  seema 
to  have  scorned  the  clap-trap  which  has  become  the  chief  merit  of  manj  modem  play- 
wrights. In  thia  we  think  he  has  done  wisely,  on  more  accounts  than  one.  In  the  first 
place,  clap-trap  if  dangeroua.  We  have  seen  an  audience  '  bathed  in  stilhiess,'  the  pulse 
of  a  crowded  theatre  beating  like  that  of  one  man,  convulsed  by  some  bhindering  mia- 
oonc^tion  of  a  forced  dramatic  point,  into  roars  of  laughter,  though  the  play  were  a 
deep  tragedy.  We  have  seen  the  devil,  in  '  Faust,'  by  reason  of  a  *  solution  of  continuity* 
in  the  waist-band  of  his  diabolical  unmentionables,  make  a  palpable  hii  on  the  stage, 
dropping  unexpectedly  from  an  upward  distance  of  some  twelve  feet,  with  the  emphasif 
of '  a  squashed  apple-dumpling.'  We  have  seen  the  cauldron  in  Macbeth,  through  some 
defect  in  the  subterranean  witch-craft,  return,  after  its  disappearance,  before  the  eyes  of 
an  enrapt  auditory,  with  the  greasy  hats  and  dirty  coats  of  the  prime  movers  exposed 
to  the  general  eye.  In  short,  we  have  seen  enough  to  convince  us,  that  profuse  clap- 
trick,  whether  of  language  or  scenic  addittamente,  although  it  may  make  the  million 
stare  or  applaud,  seldom  foils  to  *  make  the  judicious  grieve.' 

The  character  of  Bianca  V%9conti  is  drawn  with  marked  power.  She  is  tmly  a  fond, 
doting,  enthusiastic  lover ;  a  woman  who  devotes  her  present  and  eternal  peace  to  love, 
and  breaks  her  heart  in  the  unrequited  sacrifice.  Hers  is  an  enthusiasm  which  aU  must 
admire,  and  still  regret,  in  pity.  I^forza  is  a  bold,  not  heartless,  but  ambidous  hero. 
His  love  for  Bianca  is  concealed  beneath  the  grand  passion  of  his  soul.  It  is  shut  out 
for  a  time,  only  to  hurst  forth  at  last  with  dazzling  but  hopeless  splendor.  The  quaint 
Ptuquali,  the  courtly  poet  and  the  philosophic  lover,  is  a  creation  worthy  the  pen  of  a 
Kifowi.cs.  He  is  to  this  tragedy  what  F'aihom  is  to  the  *  Hunchback  f  a  bright  gleam 
of  sunshine  ever  and  anon  breaking  through  the  darkness  of  the  rising  storm,  in  striking 
eontrast  to  the  gloom  of  the  gathering  clouds.  His  admirer,  F\anutta^  although  not 
an  apt  scholar  in  the  mazes  of  poetry  and  philosophy,  is,  like  the  Audrey  of  '  As  Yon 
Like  it,'  most  willing  to  learn,  and  ambitious  to  share  in  the  laurelled  honors  of  her  sage 
teacher. 

As  a  literary  composition,  *  Bianca  Visconti'  abounds  with  beauties.  The  images  are 
clear,  and  radiant  vrith  poetical  and  delicate  imaginings ;  and  there  are  occasionally  thoae 
fine  bursts  of  feeHng,  which  seem  to  come  fn:«)h  from  the  soul,  and  to  raise  up  a  kindled 
sentiment,  with  their  spirit-stirring  words,  in  the  souls  of  all  who  listen.  What,  for 
example,  can  be  more  like  the  picture  of  the  bright  thoughts  of  a  young,  enthuaiaatie 
girl,  than  Bianca's  rapturous  anticipation  of  a  life  of  love : 

'  Oh,  I  '11  build 
A  home  upon  somn  green  and  flowery  isle 
lu  the  lone  lakes,  where  we  will  use  our  empir* 
Only  to  keep  away  the  gaziof  world. 
The  purple  mouotaias  and  the  glassy  water* 
Shall  make  a  hush'd  pavilion  with  the  sky, 
And  we  two  in  its  midst  will  live  alone, 
Counting  the  hours  by  stars  and  wakiof  birds, 
And  jealous  but  of  sleep!* 

Or  what  more  glorious  to  the  fancy  that  would  clothe  the  delicacy  of  the  female  cha- 
racter in  the  gorgeous  robes  of  heroic  majesty,  than  Sfurxa's  descriptioD  of  the  flur 
Giovanna : 

*  Gods !  what  a  light  •nreloped  her!    She  toft 
Little  to  shine  in  history ;  but  her  b«auty 
Was  of  that  order,  that  the  univerae 
8««med  governed  by  her  omUob.    Mea  look'doa  hn 
Am  if  her  next  step  wooid  arraat  tbt  worid ; 
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And  M  the  aea-bird  seema  to  rale  the  ware 

He  ridea  ao  buoyantly,  all  thinifa  around  her — 

The  f  litieriof  army,  the  apread  g oofalun, 

The  pomp,  the  muaict  the  bright  sun  io  heaTen  — 

Seemed  f  lorioiia  by  her  leave  f  '       * . 

Bianca's  picture  of  the  two  Sforzas,  though  often  quoted,  is  too  beautiful  and  striking 
to  be  here  omitted : 

*  Mark  the  moral,  Sir : 
An  eaf  le  once,  from  the  Eugaaean  hiUa, 
Soared  brarely  to  the  aky. 

la  his  giddy  track. 
Scarce  marked  by  thorn  who  gazrd  upon  the  firat. 
Followed  a  new-dedfred  eaelet,  fast  and  well. 
Upward  they  aped,  and  all  eyea  on  their  flight 
Qaxed  with  admiring  awe;  when  suddenly 
The  parent  bird,  atrack  by  a  thvader-boU, 
Dropped  lifelesa  through  the  air.    The  eaglet  pauaed 
And  hun^  upon  hia  wioga  f  and  aa  hia  aire 
Plaahed  in  the  far-dr»wn  wave,  men  look'd  to  iM  Mm 
Flee  to  hia  neat  affrighted! 

:^oria.  «Didheaor 

Bianco.  <  My  noble  lord,  he  had  a  monarch'a  heart! 
He  wheeled  a  moment  in  mid  air,  and  abook 
Proudly  hia  roynl  wiags,  and  then  right  on. 
With  crest  uplifted,  and  unwavering  flight. 
Sped  to  the  aun'a  eye,  atraight  and  glorioiulyl* 

There  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  display  of  the  power  of  the  actress,  in  the  scene 
where  news  is  brought  to  Bianca  of  her  father's  death.  The  struggle  between  the  joy 
which  this  event  produces,  by  giving  a  chance  of  the  coronet  to  her  husband,  and  the 
sorrow  which  affection  for  her  parent  should  cause,  one  acting  against  the  other, 
present  a  scene  which  calls  for  the  highest  powers  of  the  histrionic  art  to  portray  faith- 
fiiUy;  and  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  Miss  Clifton  did  it  justice.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  quaint  humor,  and  many  truths  wittily  delivered,  in  the  part  a(  Pasguali.  His  expo- 
sition of  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  imagination,  to  the  homely  understanding  of  his 
pupil,  is  as  ingenious  as  true.  One  of  Goldsmith's  characters,  if  we  do  not  mistake, 
reasons  not  unlike  the  Milanese  bard,  upon  the  same  or  a  similar  theme: 

Paaqualu  Answer  me  once  more,  aud  I  '11  prove  to  tkee  ia  what  I  aa  richer.  Thoa*at  aa'er 
heard,  I  dare  swear,  of  imagination. 

Fumetta.    Ia 't  a  Pagan  nation,  or  a  Chriatian  f 

Paaf.  Stay;  I  *11  convey  it  to  thee  by  a  figure.  What  were  the  value «f  thy  red  atocldnga,  over 
black,  if  it  were  alwaya  uightl 

Fiam.    ^one! 

Patq,  What  were  beanty,  if  It  were  alwaya  dark  ? 

^uias.  The  aama  aa  none. 

Paaq.  What  were  green  leavea  better  than  brown,  diamonds  better  than  pebblea,  gold  better  than 
braaa,  if  it  were  always  dark? 

JPiaas.    No  better,  truly. 

Pa»q,  Then  the  shining  of  the  sun,  in  a  manner,  dyes  your  atoekinga,  createa  beanty,  aaket  goM, 
and  diamonds,  and  paints  the  leaves  green? 

Fiam.    I  think  it  doth. 

Pugq.  Now  mark !  There  be  geraa  in  the  earth,  qualitiea  in  the  flowera,  creaturea  in  the  air,  the 
Dttke  ne'er  dreama  of.  There  be  treaanriea  of  gold  and  ailver,  tenplea  and  palaeea  of  gioriona  woric, 
rapturoua  mosie,  and  feaata  the  goda  ait  at,  and  all  aeen  only  by  a  aun,  which  to  the  Diika  ia  black  aa 
Erebaa. 


Lord !  Lord  i  Where  U  it,  MaaUr  Paaquali  f 

Pm»q,    la  my  bead !    All  theae  gems,  treaauriea,  palaeea,  and  Aury  hanaoaiea,  I  ■«•  by  tke 
f  ioatioa  I  apoke  oC    Ami  not  richer  now  % 

The  tragedy  was  well  received,  and  attracted  large  audiences;  and  its  success  has 
satisfied  us,  that  were  the  author  to  essay  anoth«  attempt,  with  the  additional  know- 
ledge of  stage  efiect  which  the  production  and  presentation  of  the  present  eHbrt  mast 
have  given  him,  he  could  scarcely  fax\  of  acquiring  a  high  rank  as  a  dramatist.  Ths 
Tein  which  has  been  opened,  cannot  have  been  exhausted  at  one  ninning,  as  we  hope 
jret  to  see  made  manifest 
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*Thx  Tuns  THAT  TiiBD  Ms2c*s  SocuB.' ^  *  Advancc,  ye  future  generatioDs!    We 
vottid  hmil  yoOf  9M  you  nae  in  your  long  succession,  to  fill  the  places  which  we  now  fill, 
and  to  laste  the  ysHiBgs  ef  existence,  where  we  are  passing,  and  soon  shall  havd  passed, 
our  own  human  duration f    Such  appeared  to  be  the  sentiment  of  a  benevolent-looking 
reTolutionary  retermn.  the  well-known  Mr  Allaibb,  of  this  city,  as  be  sat  upon  the 
deck  of  the  Charleston  and  New- York  Steam-Packet  •  Neptunb,*  on  the  occasion  of 
her  recent  launch,  and  surveyed  the  faces  of  the  gay  and  light-hearted  group  around 
him.    As  the  noble  craft  glided  gracefully  and  almost  imperceptibly  into  the  water,  and 
shot  far  oTvr  tonrard  the  Brooklyn  shore,  the  'old  man  eloquent'  remarked  :  'Well,  I 
remember  Brooklyn^  when  there  were  but  eight  houses  in  it.    Now  look  at  it  V  added 
he.  with  a  gesture  of  phde.  that  he  had  lived  to  see  its  present  prosperity.     *  And  New- 
York,  took'  he  continued,  *  I  remember  New- York  when  there  was  not  a  house  above 
the  bo$p:taI.    I  rtfcollect,  when  they  were  digging  down  Catharine-street,  how  they 
disinten^l  the  feet  of  the  Hessians,  in  the  side-banks,  where  they  had  been  hastily 
bur./ed.  many  years  before.    I  rvad  the  Declaration  of  Independence,*  continued  the 
venerable  patriot,  '  for  the  first  time,  at  a  sudden  and  enthusiastic  gathering  at  Tarry- 
town,  before  three  thousand  people.    I  heard  the  shouts  of  applause  from  the  true 
American  spirit^  and  saw  the  tones  open  their  mouths,  and  pretend  to  hurrah,  yet 
no  voice  came  from  their  false  lips.'  But  they  were  forced,  in  such  an  assemblage,  to 
make  a  demonstration,  to  avoid  suspicion.*    And  thus  the  old  veteran  went  on,  a  true 
exemplification  of  *  garrulous  eld.' 

At  the  sumptuous  entertainment  which  succeeded,  at  the  residence  of  that  true  sailor 
and  accomplished  gentleman,  Capt.  Pennoteb,  commander  of  the  '  Neptune,'  we  could 
not  take  our  eyes  from  the  aged  soldier  of  the  revolution,  who  occupied  a  place  of  honor, 
nor  cease  to  think  of  the  changes  which  he  had  seen  in  his  day  and  generation.  He  lived 
through  '  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls,*  and  which  gave  birth  to  the  freedom  of  our 
noble  repubhc.  We  could  look  at  the  picture  in  the  glowing  light  of  (he  present,  and 
the  gorgeous  hues  that  robe  the  future;  but,  to  adopt  the  beautiful  thought  of  Scott, 
he  could  turn  the  tapestry,  aud  see  the  blood-stained  warp  and  woof  which  bore  the 
ground  colors,  and  composed  the  prominent  objects. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  revolutionary  times,  it  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  intro- 
duce here  two  letters  of  General  Waoiiixcton,  which  have  never  before  been  pub- 
lished. They  were  recently  copied  by  the  junior  publisher  of  this  3Iagazine,  from  the 
originals  in  the  possession  of  his  grandfather,  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  This 
gentleman  was  President  of  a  Massachusetts  '  Council  of  Safety,'  and  waa  high  in  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  Pater  Patria.  Nothing  can  be  more  characteristic  than 
the  dehberatioo,  the  close  scrutiny  into  consequences,  which  these  letters  evince ;  com- 
pelled, as  the  writer  was,  to  guard  against  the  cavils  of  the  disafiected  or  the  envions, 
who  had  neither  candor  to  suppose  good  meanings,  nor  discernment  to  distinguish  true 
ones,  in  the  announcement  of  his  projects : 

Cambridge,  August  22,  1775. 
'  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  favor  of  yesterday,  I  must  inform  you  that  1  have  oflten  been 
told  of  the  advantages  of  Point  Alderton,  with  respect  to  its  command  of  the  shipping 
going  in  and  out  of  Boston  harbor ;  and  that  it  has,  before  now,  been  the  object  of  my 
particular  inquiry.    I  find  the  accounts  differ  exceedingly  in  regard  to  the  distance  of  the 
ship-channel,  and  that  there  is  a  passage  on  the  other  side  of  the  Light-House  Island 
for  all  vessels  except  ships  of  the  first  rate.  My  knowledge  of  this  matter  would  not  have 
rested  upon  inquiry  only,  if  I  had  foi^  myself  at  any  one  time  since  I  came  to  thia 
place,  in  a  condition  to  have  taken  such  a  post.    But  it  becomes  my  duty  to  consider 
not  only  what  place  is  advantageous,  but  what  number  of  men  are  necessary  to  d^md 
it  i  how  they  can  be  supported,  in  case  of  an  attack;  how  they  may  retreat,  if  they  can- 
not be  supported,  and  what  stock  of  ammunition  we  are  provided  with,  forthe  {nupoaaa 
of  self-dsfence,  or  annoyance  of  the  enemy.    In  respect  to  the  first,  I  conceive  our 
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defence  miist  be  propotioned  to  the  attack  of  General  Gatm'  whole  fotc^  leaving  him 
just  enough  to  man  his  lines  on  Charlestown  Neck  and  Roxbury;  wati  with  regard  to 
the  second  and  most  important  object,  we  have  only  one  hundred  riki  d||jkty»four  bar- 
rels of  powder  in  all,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  give  thirty  musket-cutiidges  a  man,  and 
scarce  enough  to  serve  the  artillery,  in  any  brisk  action,  a  single  day. 

'  Would  it  be  pltodeot,  then,  in  me,  under  these  circumstances,  to  take  a  post  thirty 
miles  distant  from  this  place^  when  we  already  have  a  line  of  circumvallation  at  least 
ten  miles  in  extent,  and  any  part  of  which  may  be  attacked  (if  the  enemy  would  keep 
their  own  counsel,)  without  our  having  one  hour's  previous  notice  of  it  ?  Or  is  it  pru- 
dent, to  attempt  a  measure  which  would  necessarily  bring  on  a  consumption  of  all  the 
ammunition  we  have,  thereby  leaving  the  army  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  or  to  disperse, 
and  the  country  to  be  ravaged,  and  laid  waste  at  discretion?  To  you.  Sir,  who  are  a 
well- wisher  to  the  cause,  and  can  reason  upon  the  effect  of  such  a  conduct,  I  may  open 
myself  with  freedom,  because  no  improper  discoveries  will  be  made  of  our  situation ;  but 
I  cannot  expose  my  weakness  to  the  enemy,  (though  I  believe  they  are  pretty  well  in- 
formed of  every  thing  that  passes,)  by  telling  this  and  that  man,  who  are  daily  pointing 
out  this,  that,  and  the  other  place,  of  all  the  motives  which  govern  my  actions.  Not- 
withstanding, I  know  what  will  be  the  consequences  of  not  doing  it,  namely :  that  I 
shall  be  accused  of  inattention  to  the  public  service,  and  perhaps  with  want  of  spirit  to 
prosecute  it.  But  this  shall  have  no  effect  upon  my  conduct.  I  will  steadily  (as  far  as 
my  judgment  will  assist  mc,)  pursue  such  measures  as}  think  most  conducive  to  the 
interest  of  the  cause,  and  rest  satisfied  under  any  obloquy  that  shall  be  thrown,  conscious 
of  having  discharged  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my  abilities. 

*  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  as  I  shall  be  to  every  gentleman,  for  pointing  out  any  mea- 
sure which  is  thought  conducive  to  the  public  good,  and  cheerfully  firilow  any  advice 
which  is  not  inconsistent  with,  but  correspondent  to,  the  general  plan  in  view,  and  prac- 
ticable, under  such  particular  circumstances  as  govern  in  all  cases  of  the  like  kind. 
In  respect  to  Point  Alderton,  I  was  no  longer  than  Monday  last  talking  to  Greneral 
Thomas  on  this  head,  and  proposing  to  send  Colonel  Putnam  down,  to  take  distances, 
etc.,  but  considered  it  could  answer  no  end  but  to  alarm,  and  make  the  enemy  more 
vigilant  Unless  we  were  in  a  condition  to  possess  the  post  to  effect,  I  thought  it  as 
well  to  postpone  the  matter  awhile. 

*  I  am.  Sir, 

*  Your  Very  Humble  Servant, 

*Gco:  Washington.' 

'  Hon.  J.  Palmxb,  Watertown,  Mass.' 


Mark  the  just  policy  and  far-reaching  sagacity  which  the  subjoined  letter  evinces,  nor 
lose  sight  of  the  numerous  difficulties  and  dangers  which  environed  the  writer,  and 
threatened  his  plans : 

Cambridge,  Augiui  7,  1776. 

'  Sib  :  Your  favor  of  yesterday  came  duly  to  my  hands.  As  I  did  not  consider  local 
appointments  as  having  any  upcration  upon  the  general  one,  I  had  partly  engaged  (at 
least  in  my  owa  mind)  the  office  of  Quarter  Master  General,  before  your  fitvor  was  pre- 
sented to  me.  In  truth.  Sir,  I  think  it  sound  policy  to  bestow  offices,  indiscriminately, 
among  gentlemen  of  the  different  governments,  so  far  as  to  bear  a  proportionable  part 
toward  the  expense  of  this  war.  If  no  gentleman  out  of  these  four  governments  conae 
in  for  any  share  of  the  appointments,  it  may  be  apt  to  create  jealousies,  which  will  in 
the  end  give  disgust.  For  this  reason,  I  would  earnestly  recommend  it  to  your  board 
to  provide  for  some  of  the  volunteers  who  are  come  from  Philadelphia,  with  my  warm 
recommendations,  though  they  are  strangers  to  me. 

*  In  respect  to  the  boats  from  Salem,  I  doubt,  in  the  first  place,  whether  they  could  be 
brought  over  by  land.  In  the  second  place,  I  am  sure  nothing  could  ever  be  executed  hers 
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by  surprise,  as  I  am  well  convinced,  that  nothing  is  transacted  in  our  camp  or  hncs,  but 
what  is  known  in  Boston  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  Indeed,  circumstanced  as  we 
are,  it  is  scaiotly  iftMsible  to  be  otherwise,  unless  we  were  to  stop  the  communication 
between  the  country  and -our  camp  and  hues;  in  which  case,  we  should  render  our  sup- 
plies of  milk,  vegetables,  etc.,  difficult  and  precarious.  We  are  now  building  a  kind  of 
floating  battery ;  when  that  is  done,  and  the  utility  of  it  discoveradi  I  may  possibly 
apply  for  timber  to  build  more,  as  circumstances  shall  require. 

'  1  remain,  with  great  esteem.  Sir, 

*  Your  most  Obedient  and  Humble  Servant, 

'Gso:  Washington.' 
*  Hon'blk  J.  Palmer,  Watertown,  Mass.' 

Wti  shall  hereafter  present  an  original  and  characteristic  letter  from  General  Wab- 
bsn,  written  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Bunker-Hill. 


In  justice  to  the  writer  of  the  ensuing  defence,  which  has  been  in  our  possession  since 

its  date,  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  we  have  received,  from  various  and  most  reputable 

sources,  the  strongest  testimony  in  relation  to  his  personal  character.  He  is  represented  to 

us  as  a  gentleman  of  untiring  industry  and  perseverance,  who,  often  under  circumstances 

of  adversity  and  affliction,  hai*  labored  diligently  and  successfully,  for  a  long  series  of 

years,  in  an  arduous  avocation,  and  whose  reputation  for  probity,  and  honorable  and 

generous  acts,  is  alike  unimpeachable  and  undeniable.    Of  the  merits  of  his  works, 

having  never  examined  them,  we  are  unable  to  form  an  opinion,  farther  than  may  be 

gathered  from  the  almost  unexampled  extent  of  their  sale. 

Eds.  Knickkebockkk. 

to  the  editors  of  the  knickerbocker. 

Gentlemen  :  Id  tho  June  number  of  the  Knickerbocker,  I  have  seen  an  'extract'  purportinf  to 
be  taken  from  the  *  Introduction*  of  a  yet  unpublished  work  upon  English  grammar,  by  Goold 
Brown,  which  extract  scemv  to  be  a  sort  of  criticism  levelled  at  me  and  my  works,  but  more  espe- 
cially at  my  Grammar.  Judging  from  the  fury  of  this  assault,  one  wonid  be  inclined  to  think,  that  my 
antagonist  believed  his  very  existenco  as  an  author  depended  upon  his  annihilation  of  me,  and  that 
my  future  popularity  and  success  are  dependant  upon  his  opinion  of  me  and  my  works !  My  Gram- 
tRar,  gentleman,  has  been  attacked  by  abler  writers  than  Goold  Brown,  and  has  passed  through  the 
ordeal  of  their  criticiMnu  unscathed.  It  is  not  to  bo  expected,  therefore,  that  I  should  care  a  groat 
whether  this  self-constituted  philological  umpire  likes  the  work  or  not.  Indeed,  I  would 
rather  he  would  not  like  it;  for  sure  1  am,  that  if  he  likfd  it,  few  others  would  ;  a  clear  proof  of 
which  we  have,  in  a  dull  book  on  grammar,  which  he  himself  produced,  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  on  a  plan  and  in  a  style  exactly  suited  to  his  own  peculiar  liking.  Since  then,  it  never 
entered  into  my  scheme  to  write  a  grammar  to  suit  tho  taste  of  my  jealous  rivals,  but  to  please 
myself  and  the  public.  Having  gained  tho  latter  point,  I  can  very  complacently  bear  all  the  futile 
abose  which  may  be  heaped  upon  me. 

I  know  it  is  mortifying  for  an  author  to  fail,  especially  a  conceited  oae.  I  admit  that  it  b  hard  for 
hifloi  to  write  eleven  years  tor  nine  hundred  dollars,*  even  tkas^h  bis  labors  may  not  have  been 
worth  to  the  public  one-half  that  sum.  It  is  natural,  too,  ibr  took  writers,  after  having  ascer- 
tained that  nobody  will  pwrckoBt  their  bantlingn,  to  turn  philosophers,  and  become  very  dis- 
iaterested,  and  affect  to  despise  the  idea  of  connecting  emolMmenl  with  the  labora  of  their  mighty 
pens.  Doubtless,  also,  it  is  sufficiently  provoking,  and  especially  mortifying  to  a  discomfilted 
author's  vanity,  to  learn  that  tho  works  of  a  much  younger  writer,  and  one  upon  whom  he  once 
affected  to  look  down  as  his  inferior,  should  go  off  by  tkouaanda^  while  his  own  precious  produc- 
tions are  with  difficulty  shoved  off  by  ttna.  That  such  an  author  should  find  nothing  to  prmiee 
ia  a  work  so  much  more  popular  than  his  own,  is  not  at  all  singular ;  yet,  when  a  coaeeited  char- 
latan, himself  a  professed  author,  (and  a  pretended  QMlcsr,  withal !)  k>  fhr  depaits  tnm  the 
dignity  and  decency  of  manly  feeling,  as  to  attempt,  by  groaa  misrepresentations  and  low  trickery, 


•  A  short  time  tlnce,  Goold  Brown  lUUd  to  Uio  writsr,  that  *  ia  sIotod  jroart  bs  bad  rscsl? sd  bat  JoM  ttlas  bondrsd 
dolUn  for  ocpy-^igtu.* 
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to  dMtroy  the  bard-earued  and  houeit  fame  of  a  more  loccMtful  fallow-laborar,  for  porposea  of 
private  malice,  a  decent  respect  for  the  digaitj  of  true  criticiam  aod  the  righta  of  authorahip,  no  leaa 
than  a  proper  regard  for  the  cause  of  loarning ,  requires  that  he  should  be  held  up  to  public  detestation. 

Had  Goold  Brown  merely  dipped  his  pen  in  gall  to  assail  my  ttmrk,  so  little  do  I  regard  hia 
criticism,  so  great  ia  my  aversion  to  contention,  and  so  thorough  my  contempt  for  mere  mouaiug 
word-caiching,  that  he  might  have  gone  on  and  vented  his  spleen  unheeded ;  but  since  he  baa 
Been  fit  thus  waolatfy  to  assail  my  private  character,  and  to  impeach  my  motives,  aod  since  he  baa 
attempted  to  sustain  himself  in  this  unjusttfittble  attack,  by  misapplying  m^  language  and  distorting 
my  meaning,  I  conceive  myself  called  upon  to  expose  his  duplicity  and  baseness.  That  he  is  utterly 
incapable  of  discovering  any  thing  in  the  grammatical  works  of  others,  but  faults  and  defects,  I 
need  not  show,  for  the  article  in  question  aaves  me  the  trouble  *,  but  that  his  assault  upon  me  savora 
strongly  of  malevolence  and  dishonesty,  I  shall  presently  prove.    He  has,  nevertheless,  stated  some 
facts  in  relation  to  my  Grammar,  although,  as  it  appears,  quite  unintentionally ;  aud,  as  for  as  facta 
stated  by  kim  can  have  any  influence  with  the  public,  they  will  do  me  good.    On  the  other  hand, 
he  has  made  many  statement4i  roueeming  me  and  my  works,  which  are  not  founded  upon  facta. 
Most  of  these,  however,  »o  clearly  show  the  evil  design  of  the  critic,  that  they  need  no  reply.  Aa  they 
carry  with  them  their  own  antidote,  I  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  their  poison.    Butsomo 
of  these  misstatements  are  more  adroitly  managed,  aod  are  calculated  to  mislead  the  unsuspecting 
reader.    I  allude  to  bis  charges  brought  agaiiut  both  my  personal  and  my  grammatical  character, 
which  he  has  attempted  to  support  by  garbling,  torturing,  mitquntiog,  misconstruing,  and  misapply- 
ing my  language,  and  thereby  perverting  roy  meaning.    In  order,  therefore,  that  the  public  may  be 
disabused  on  these  points,  I  fbuU  proceed  tu  take  ihem  up  in  order. 

After  denouncing  me  as  a  'bad  writer,' and  as  wanting  in  * acholarthip,' and  insinuating  that  I 
would  *  bribe  the  critics  and  reviewers,'  my  liberal  aod  piout  WBsor  all  at  once  discovert,  through 
his  rusty  bpcctaclcs,  not  only  that  I  am  bo  unprincipled  as  totally  to  disregard  *  accuracy'  and  uae- 
fulnoss  in  authorship,  but  that  my  *  principal  business  is  to  turn  my  publication  to  profit;'  that  I 
am,  in  short,  a  real  worshipper  of  Alidas ;  aod,  in  order  to  prove  himself  correct  in  this  BarveUooa 
discovery,  the  konut  man  presents  his  readers  with  the  following  passage: 

*  Murray,'  says  he,  *  simply  intended  to  do  good,  and  good  which  might  descend  to  posterity. 
This  intention  goes  far  to  excuse  even  his  errors.  But  Kirkham  Kays,  *  My  pretensions  reach  not 
so  far.  To  the  present  generation  only  I  present  my  claims.'  Elocution,  p.  364.  His  whole  design 
is,  therefore,  a  paltry  bcheme  of  {>rcbeut  lucomc' 

The  injustice  and  roguery  of  this  passage,  it  is  impossible  for  the  casual  reader  fully  to  conceive. 
After  forming  a  postulate  to  fit  his  own  purpose,  the  critic  ransacks  my  works  to  garble  a  passage 
that,  by  contortion  and  rai2<applicaUon,  shall  fit  it  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  nake  nae  utter  a  Ubel 
against  my  own  moral  character!  My  pen  falters  while  I  expose  the  duplicity  of  this  transaction. 
*  Murray  simply  intended  to  do  good.'  Kirkbam  says,  *  My  pretenaiont  reach  not  so  fkrJ  So 
far  as  what  f  As  to  ifo  £^oodt  of  course.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  meaning  uttehded  to  be  convejred 
by  the  wily  critic.  But  let  us  look  at  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  when  taken  in  its  original  con- 
nexion, as  it  stands  in  my  Elocution.  It  occurs  at  the  close  of  that  work,  in  some  eulogistic  remarks 
made  upon  Dr.  James  Rush,  the  distinguished  author  of  the  *  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voice.' 
The  whole  pasaage  reads  thus: 

'  Dr.  Rush,  in  his  'Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voice,'  boldly  addresses /rostertty.  This  is  manly; 
and  I  hazard  little  in  prophesying,  that  posterity  will  gladly  give  him  a  hearing.  My  pretenaiona 
reach  not  so  far.  To  the  present  generation  only  I  present  my  claims.  Should  it  lend  me  a  liaten- 
ing  ear,  and  grant  me  its  suffragei*,  the  height  of  my  ambition  will  be  attained.  Though  unwUling 
to  be  a  mere  time-terver,  yet  1  know  not  that  I  have  any  thing  on  which  to  rest  my  claims  up<w 
generations  to  come.' 

Now  instead  of  saying  in  this  j^amge  that  '  my  pretenaiona  reach  not  bo  fkr  Mto  do  good^*  I 
simply  say,  that  they  reach  not  to  Itf  m  those  of  Dr.  Rnok !  —  and  the  passage  ia  ao  free  fW>m  ambi- 
guity aa  to  render  it  impoaaible  for  my  opponent  to  have  misukea  my  meaning.  Miataken  it, 
indeed!  He  very  well  rmkw,  when  he  penned  this  slanderoiia  paragraph,  that  my  proftased  object 
iB  writing  ichool-booka  was  to  *do  good;*  and  yet  he  has  the  hardihood  to  hoax  his  readers  into 
the  belief  that  I  openly  diaavow  any  such  intentiou !  Comment  ia  onnecesaary.  And  yet  this  it 
the  modest  man  who  has  the  effrontery  to  call  in  question  the  motioea  of  him  whom  he  traduces;  to 
lecture  him  upon  the  principles  of  morality  and  justice;  and  cantingly  to  quote  scripture  at  him! 
He  intimates  that  I  have  not  the  moral  courage  to  *  dare  to  do  right.'  I  have  the  courage  to  dure 
to  tslZ  lAe  truth. 

But  siaee  my  antagonist  has  maliciously  attempted,  by  misquoting  my  language,  to  prove  that  I 
disavow  uny  intention  either  to  do  good  or  to  do  right,  perhaps  I  may  be  indulged  in  a  few  quoCu- 
tiotti,  too,  firom  my  own  works,  merely  with  the  view  of  presenting  this  matter  ia  its  profer  light: 
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'  In  grmtitude,  therefore,  to  that  public  which  hac  amiled  to  propitioualy  on  hi*  hunble  effort*  to 
advance  the  caaie  of  leaminf ,  he  has  endeavored,  by  unremittiof  attention  to  the  iwprovemtni  of 
hi*  work,  to  render  it  as  MsejiU  and  MtnuzeepHonabU  ac  hi*  time  and  talenu  would  permit.'  Kirk- 
kam'»  Qrnwwr,  p.  7. 

*  Apprehensive,  however,  that  no  explanatory  effort  on  hit  part,  would  shield  him  from  the  impu- 
tfttion  of  arrogance,  by  such  as  are  blinded  by  selMnterest,  or  by  those  who  are  wedded  to  the  doc- 
triBM  and  opinions  of  his  predecessors,  wi|h  tAesi  be  will  not  attempt  a  compromiso ;  being,  in  a 
great  measure,  indifferent  either  to  their  praise  or  their  censure.  But  with  the  candid  he  is  willing 
to  negotiate  an  amicable  treaty,  knowing  that  they  are  always  ready  to  enlec^to  it  on  honorable 
terms.  In  this  negotiation,  he  asks  nothing  more  than  merely  to  rest  the  merlla  of  his  work  on  its 
fraetieml  mtUity.*     Orammmr^  p.  9. 

'  Content  to  be  iwe/W,  instead  of  being  briUianii  the  writer  of  these  pages  has  endeavored  to 
shun  the  path  of  those  whose  aim  appears  to  have  been  to  dazzle,  rather  than  to  instruct'  Gram- 
M«r,  pp.  9  and  10. 

*  He  lias  uken  the  liberty  t#  think  for  kim$e{ft  to  investigate  the  subject  critically  and  dispassion- 
ately, and  to  adopt  such  principles  only  as  he  deemed  the  least  objectionable,  and  best  calculated  to 
effisct  the  object  he  had  in  view.'     Gramauir,  p.  10. 

*  Should  these  feeble  efforu  prove  a  saving  of  much  time  and  expense  to  those  young  persons 
who  may  be  disposed  to  pursue  this  science  with  avidity,  by  enabling  them  eaitily  to  acquire  a  critical 
knowledge  of  a  branch  of  educatiou  so  important  and  desirable,  the  amtkor^a  fondett  anticipatitma 
will  hefMbf  realized.''     Orammar^  p.  12. 

'This  flattering  success,  theu,  in  his  first  essay  in  authorship,  (alluding  to  my  Grammar,)  has 
encouraged  the  writer  to  adventure  upon  another  branch  of  science,  which,  for  some  years  pa»t, 
has  particularly  engaged  his  attention.  That  he  is  capable  of  doing  ample  justice  to  his  present 
■abject,  he  has  not  the  vanity  to  Imaffiue;  but,  if  his  knowledge,  drawn  from  observation,  and  expe- 
rience in  teachiug  elocution,  enable  him  so  to  tieat  the  science  as  to  call  the  attention  of  some  to  its 
cultivation,  and  induce  others  more  capable  than  himself  to  write  upon  it,  he  will  thereby  contribute 
his  mite  toward  rescuing  from  neglect  a  branch  of  learning,  which,  in  its  important  bearings  upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  free  citiznns  of  this  great  republic,  htands  second  to  none ;  and  thus,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  rendered  «  mew  service  to  kit  conntrft  he  will  secure  the  reward  of  his  highest 
ambition.'    Kirkkam*»  EloeutUm^  p.  8. 

These  examples  are  suflScient  to  show,  at  least  aa  far  as  my  own  observations  are  concerned,  by 
what  motives  I  have  been  actuated  In  the  production  of  my  works.  That  these  motives  are  more 
pare  or  patriotic  than  those  of  other  men  who  have  written  upon  the  tame  subjects,  I  have  never 
pretended ;  for  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that  I  am  subject  to  the  weaknesses  and  infirmities  com- 
mon to  human  nature.  But  it  is  evident,  that  what  hat  so  greatly  annoyed  my  antagonist  is  not 
the  defects,  but  the  success,  of  my  Grammar. 

In  the  following  passage,  our  critic  attempu  to  prove  me  grossly  inconsistent  with  myself: 

'  Nothing  can  be  more  radically  opposite,' says  he,  *  than  are  some  of  the  elementary  doctrines 
which  this  gentlemau  is  now  teaching  ;  nothing  more  strangely  inconsistent  than  are  some  of  his 
declarations  and  professions.  For  instance:  '  A  consonant  is  a  letter  that  canuot  be  perfectly  sounded 
without  the  help  of  a  voweL'  Kirkkam'e  GromwAr,  p.  19.  Again  :  *  A  consonant  is  not  only  capa- 
ble of  being  perfectly  sounded  without  the  help  of  a  vowel,  but,  moreover,  of  forming,  like  a  vowel, 
a  trparate  ayllable.'  Kirkkam**  Eloentian,  p.  32.  Once  more :  Upon  kit  oion  rwZes,  he  commrnu 
thus,  and  comments  truljf^  because  he  had  written  them  badly  :  '  But  some  of  these  rules  are  Toolish, 
trifling,  and  nnimporunt.'  Elocution^  p.  97.  Again :  *  Rules  10  and  II,  reston  a  sandy  foundation. 
They  appear  not  to  be  based  upon  the  principles  of  the  lanjtuage.'  Orammar^  p.  59.  These  are 
but  specimens  of  his  own  frequent  testimony  against  himself  I' 

Now,  in  these  instances,  I  should  be  fair  game,  were  it  not  for  the  trijling  difference,  that  I  happen 
to  present  the  doctrines  and  notions  of  oiker  writert^  and  not  my  own,  at  stated  by  my  learned 
censor.  For  example ;  in  1823, 1  introdured  into  my  Grammar,  a«  Mr.  Hurray's  definition,  the  old 
notion,  that  'A  consonant  is  a  letter  that  cannot  be  perfectly  sounded  without  the  help  of  a  vowel.* 
But  in  1834, 1  presented  in  my  Elocution  Dr.  Rush's  opposite  opinion,  and  atribtd  it  to  him.  If, 
therefore,  I  had  become  fully  satisfieil  that  Dr.  Rush  is  correct,  it  would  behoove  me  to  alter  the  de- 
Cnition  at  it  tUndt  in  my  Grammar ;  but,  inasmuch  as  I  am  yet  undecided  on  this  point,  I  have  not 
thought  proper  to  do  to. 

Again,  our  critic  tays:  *UpoD  kit  own  rulet  he  comments  that:*  <But«0m«  of  thete  rulet  are 
Iboliah,'  etc  Now  thit  assertion  is  utterly  untrite  ;  and,  if  Goold  Brown  read  the  whole  passage 
from  which  he  quotes,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  he  knew  he  was  asserting  what  was  Ailse.  The 
rules  inquettion,  are  introduced  into  the  notes  of  my  Elocution  as  John  Walrek's,  and  Noras  my 
own ;  as  any  one  may  see,  by  referring  to  that  work.  Similar  remarks  are  applicable  to '  Rulet  10 
and  11,'  in  ray  Grammar,  both  of  which  are  uken  from  Murray ;  and  this,  too,  Goold  Brown  as  well 
knew,  when  he  brought  this  charge  of  inconsistency  against  me,  at  he  knew  that  in  making  it,  he 
wat  LiBELLiNa  me.  Really,  when  a  critic  is  driven  to  such  crooked  shifts  as  thete  to  make  out  hit 
case,  it  needs  no  farther  evidence  to  prove  that  it  is  a  bad  one. 

But  the  foulest  calumny  iu  this  tirade  of  abuses  aud  misrepresenutions,  it  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  in  which,  after  having  dealt  out  the  most  illiberal  strictures,  and  the  most  unspar- 
iag  condemnations  and  denunciations,  upon  my  Grammar,  he  pretends  to  tvpport  hit  cainaniet,  by 
■howing  me  up  at  a  perfect  ignoramus  in  the  tciance  of  grammar: 

'la  f«a«ral/  tayt  he,  •  hU  amendmenu  of  •  that  eminent  phllolofitt,' (Mr.  MarrayO  "•  oot  mora 
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•kilful  than  the  following  touch  upon  an  eminent  drainatUt;  and  here,  it  i«  plain,  he  hat  miftaken 
two  noiint  for  adj««lives,  and  converted  into  bad  £afli«h  a  beautiful  panafe,  the  sentimeni  of 
which  i«  worthy  of  an  tmtkor's  recollection : 

*  The  tvil  deed  or  deeds  thut  men  do,  /m.<«  after  them  ; 
The  good  deed  or  deeds  if  oft  iuterred  wiih  ibeir  bones.' 

Kirkkam*$  GramflMr,  p- 73L' 

In  ny  Grammar,  the  phrase  '  deed  or  deeds'  is  inclnded  in  a  bracket,  and  therefore,  as  every  one 
acquainted  with  Gobb*s  Spelling-Book  well  knows,  is  not  intended  to  be  read  as  m  part  of  the  sen- 
tence, but  as  an  explanatory  clause^    The  conplet  sUads  tbas,  in  my  book  > 

'  Tht  evil  [deeds  or  deed*]  that  men  ilo,  lives  sfier  them  ; 
Tbs  food  [defed  or  d«ed»j  is  efl  interred  •with  tiieir  bones.' 

The  casual  raader  of  ay  Orammer  will  heve  obeenred,  that  I  often  introduce  examples  to  tw 
anelyaed,  in  wWch  an  tUipsim  occurs,  aad  that  I  supply  these  elliptieal  words  in  brackets,  and  fre- 
quently present  two  or  three  fonas  or  sets  of  words,  leavinf  it  Ibr  the  pupil  to  adopt  whichever 
form  he  pleases,  though  uot  without  retpect  to  the  construction  that  is  to  follow.  For  example ;  if 
in  the  words  supplied  in  the  bracket,  both  a  vingular  and  a  plural  form  occur,  as  In  the  example 
keCore  us,  in  parsing  it,  the  pupil  may  take  ettktr  form  or  word  for  his  nominative^  but  if  he  adopt 
the  singular,  he  must  also  employ  a  ifingular  verb  to  ogree  with  it ;  but  if  the  plural,  a  plural  verb 
must  follow.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  effect  of  leaving  out  the  bracket  in  this  passage,  is  to- 
tally to  destroy  my  design,  and  pervert  my  meaning  ;  and  not  merely  that,  but  also  to  make  me 
write  language  so  grossly  uogrammatical,  that  even  a  tyro,  who  has  Ktudied  my  lectures  on  gram- 
mar ten  hours,  would  at  once  correct  iL  The  knavery  of  this  trick  is  transcended  only  by  its 
■Manness,  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  hypercriticitm.^  It  is  ao 
bare-faced,  indeed,  as  to  defeat  its  own  object :  and  for  the  benefit  of  the^ent/enum  who  practised  it 
upon  his  readers,  I  will  quote  another  passage  from  *  the  immortal  bard,'  *  theseotimeflt  of  which,'I 
hope,  will  sink  deep  into  his  heart,  and  be  long  remembered  by  him,  aad  lead  him  to  reform  hie 
morals  and  mead  his  manners : 

*  Who  steels  mj  purse,  steals  trash : 
'T  was  mine  :  'i  is  his  ;  «nd  has  been  sliive  totboasands  ; 
But  be  «  ho  Alohes  fioni  me  mjr  Koo<t  name, 
RobsineoF  that  wiiich  nei  ciirteheshim, 
fiul  aialies  me  poor  indeed.' 

But,  eJKepting  those  foimded  on  misquotations,  and  perversions  of  my  meaning,  what  are  the 
afj'iMiieats  wielded  by  this  chivalrous  knight  of  the  goose-quilH  In  the  first  place,  be  admits 
that,  by  some  means,  the  popularity  of  my  work  has  become  such,  in  a  short  time,  as  to  create  a  de- 
mand for  sixty  thoumnd  eopitM  in  «  f«»r;  (a  pact  ;)  and  yet,  he  denies  that  it  povsrases  the  least 
particle  of  merit,  and  denounces  it  as  one  of  the  *  worst*  grammars  ever  written!  Admirable  legK 
ciaa!  But  what  a  slander  ia  this  upon  the  public  taste.'  What  an  insult  to  the  understaudiag  and 
discrimination  of  the  good  people  of  these  United  States!  What!  a  book  have  no  merit,  and  yet  be 
called  forat  the  rate  of  sixty  thousaud  copies  a  year !  Aceording  to  thia  reasoning,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  our  land  most  be  fools,  except  one  man,  and  that  man  is  Goold  Brown  !  What  would  this  disin> 
lerested  *  vindicator  of  a  greatly  injured  aud  perverted  science'  give,  if  this  same  foolish  and  gulli- 
ble community  would  but  purchase  only  tixtten  ktutdred  copies  per  annum  of  his  own  precioos 
work  upou  grammar  f 

That  Goold  Brown  is  possessed  of  a  degree  of  critical  acumen  sufficient  to  distinguish  himsoff  aa 
a  grammatical  ttairerrin  which  vocation  the  main  bnsiness  Is  that  of  adjusting  snd  arranging  words, 
Mid  rasping  and  fling  the  points  and  hinges  of  sentences,  1  am  wHHng  to  admit ;  and,  moreover, 
that  he  is  tiuI«sfrM«s  in  this  noble  employment,  as  well  as  in  defaming  other  writers,  I  do  not  deny ; 
hut  that  be  possesses  enough  of  scholastic  acquirement,  and  capaciousness  and  force  of  intellect, 
to  grasp  a  new  systemr  or  originate  an  important  improvement  in  science,  renmins  for  him  yet  to 
show  to  the  world.  The  encomiums  bestowed  upon  him  for  his  industry,  excite  not  my  envy ;  for  I 
firmly  believe,  that  he  will  go  farther  in  the  chase  of  a  little  idea,  and  pursue  it  with  more  ardor,  nnd 
dodge  more  comers  to  catch  it,  than  any  other  living  author.  It  would  be  ungeiterous,  therefore,  to 
deprive  him  of  any  af  the  honors  due  to  him  on  this  score.  It  msy  be  welt,  nevertheless,  for  those 
who  land  him  for  his  industry,  to  bear  in  mind,  that  his  labors  are  commendable  or  otherwise,  ex- 
actly in  proportion  to  the  good  or  ill  that  results  from  them. 

That  his  Grammar  is  destitute  of  merit,  I  have  never  asserted ;  or  that  its  faults  fkr  exceed  its 
merits,  though  easily  proved,  it  ii«  not  my  present  object  to  show.  Let  (he  history  of  its  success  (or 
rather  »a»l  of  success)  tell  the  tale.  Goold  Brown  has  most  disingenuously  insinuated  that  the 
f  reat  success  of  my  Grammar  is  ewinf  wholly  to  extrinsic  circumstances.    How  can  this  be,,  whea 
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it  kac  ji«Tar  been  favored  with  that  main-aprinff  of  a  large  circulatiou,  the  bq«i;iaM  effbrU  of  an 
iBterectod  poblUherl  No  puMUber  ha*  e»er  had  any  thitip  more  thau  a  temporary  iotereas  ia  it» 
secured  by  a  very  limited  coutract ;  a«  interest  too  incoii«idt;rable  to  justify  any  formidable  eflbrU 
to  extend  lU  circulation ;  whereas  Goold  Brown's  Grammar  has  enjoyed  the  ftdvautagea  of  beiof 
povhed  by  a  book-seller  who  has  secured,  1  am  lold.  a  permanent  interest  io  his  work.  I  loare  Che 
natural  deduction  ft-om  tliese  facts,  to  l»e  made  by  the  reader. 

Guold  Brown's  efforts  a*  a  writer  have  proved  his  meriu  to  be  of  that  order  wbtch  can  nerar  eom- 
iiiaud  the  aUention  of  the  public,  nor  be  crowned  with  any  considerable  degree  of  popularity  or 
success.    In  his  style,  he  displays  many  of  those  lighter  graces  and  excelleiiciea  which  paaa  for 
cleverness  with  such  ax  look   more  at  smoothness  of  diction  and  accuracy  of  expression,  than  at 
force  of  argument,  or  depth  and  strength  of  thought.    In  his  criticism  of  my  Grammar,  he  has 
displayed  aa  little  of  the  mauly  vicor  of  a  scholar,  as  of  the  courtesy  or  Chodor  of  a  gentleman; 
and  in  hia  uojust  attack  upon  my  privatQ  character,  I  think  I  have  clearljT  Bhown,tbat  he  has  evioced 
Ikr  less  of  wi»dom  and  mu<leratiun,  than  uf  malevoUtuce  and  vindicliveaeas.    If,  ia  bis  eagemeas  to 
auathematize  and  >ictimize  me,  hn  has  ecmrtimes  fo  fur  forgotten  the  dignity  of  the  critie  as  to 
descend  to  scurrility  aud  coarse  language,  I  will  charitably  ascrilMthe  fault  to  the  kemrt,  rather  than 
to  the  head.  Uueuvious  of  the  laurels  he  may  glean  iu  such  an  inglorious  strife,!  have  not  attomptad 
to  imitate  him  iu  his  manners,  nor  to  rival  him  in  his  illiberality ;  and  therefore  I  have  not  plainly 
called  him  a  knave,  a  liar,  or  a  pedant:  but,  io  the  most  polite  and  civil  language  that  the  natore  of 
the  case  would  admit,  I  have  endeavored  to  prove  that  each  of  these  terms  might  be  jovtly  applied 
to  him  with  emphatic  force. 

To  avoid  beiug  miauodervtood,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  however  mneh  I  may  contemn 
the  abuse,  yet  no  man  entertains  a  mon*  profound  rr^pect  for  the  use,  of  true  crlttcism,  than  myself; 
aud  had  my  antagonist  treated  me  with  hut  a  moderate  share  of  decency,  and  one-half  the 
liberality  that  candor  and  juntiue  demandeil,  he  would  have  received  my  bow,  and  have  saved  him- 
adf  the  present  caxtigatiou.  I  delight  not  iu  contention.  I  never  sought  it  with  any  one.  No  man 
can  accuse  me  of  ever  having  assailed  a  brother-author,  or  of  having  laid  a  stmw  in  the  path  of  a 
rival.  But  then,  uiy  spirit  iuhaliitK  a  citadel  of  flobh  and  hlood,  and  will  uot  brook  to  he  bullied  by  a 
ruffian.    There  i»  a  poiut  beyond  which,  if  forbearance  be  extended,  it  ceases  to  be  a  virtue. 

Goold  Brown  professes  to  be  my  personal  friend,  and  to  <  rejoice  at  ray  success.*  If  he  were  sin- 
cere in  this  profession,  ho  would  not  treat  me  with  invective,  nor  garble  my  language  to  sustain  his 
unfounded  accusations  againht  me.  If  he  were  sincere  in  his  professions,  and  cnnsiatent  In  his 
opinions,  he  would  not  now  condemn  my  Grammar,  and  shuiderously  assert  that  It  b  one  of  the 
*  worst' books  of  the  kind  ever  written;  for.  seven  years  ago  last  antumn,  he  praised,  and  kigklf 
praised,  this  self-same  Grammar,  aud  dK<lared  it  to  be  *  a  good  work!'*  If  be  were  sincere  in  his 
professions,  or  honest  iu  hit*  declarations,  he  would  not  hypocritically  pretend  that  'tbevlDdicatioa 
of  a  greatly  injured  and  perverted  science'  constrained  him  (o  Aoy  what  he  has  said  concerning  me 
and  my  works,  when  every  page  and  pnragraph  of  his  abusive  remarks  clearly  shows,  th^t  they 
flowed  from  a  splenetic  mind,  mortified  by  disappointment,  soured  by  neglect,  embittered  by  defeat, 
and  lashed  up  to  fury  by  the  success  of  a  rival  whom  he  lacked  the  power,  but  not  the  will,  to 
crush. 

Goold  Brown  knows  that  what  little  of  learning  and  fame  I  have  acquired,  are  the  feuits  of  my 
own  industry.  Having  never  inherited  a  patrimony,  nor  received  the  favors  of  agnardiaB.  they 
are  honestly  come  hy ;  and  so  arc  the  emoluments  I  receive  by  way  of  copy-right{  aad  he  admits 
that  I  am  ' liberal  with  my  gains.'  Why  then  does  he  i>eek  to  destroy  me?  He  knows,  too,  that  I 
have  eiidured  piorc  hardship,  suflfi-red  more  from  bodily  infirmity,  and  drank  more  deeply  of  the  cup 
of  adversity,  thau  most  men  of  my  age.  Why  then  doen  he  |>ersecute  mo,  and  attempt  to  wrest 
from  me  the  just  meed  of  praise  and  pntronago  which  the  public  are  willing  to  bestow  f 

I  admit  that  my  Grammar  has  its  defect-'^,  (and  whose  has  noti)  and  that,  on  aceoaat  of  what  my 
countrymen  have  been  pleased  to  view  as  excellencies  in  it,  they  have  been  indulgent  to  its  fenlta. 
And  I  repeat,  that  hud  Goold  Brown  pointed  out  any  of  these,  though  in  hia  peculiarly  censoriooa 
and  dogmatical  manner,  I  should  have  received  hi»  c^itici^ms  kiudly ;  for  I  have  always  heM  it  aa  a 
maxim,  that  a  man  can  never  be  too  well  informed  to  be  instructed,  even  by  hu  eaemiea  aad  hia 
inferiors.  But  when  a  luau  so  far  degrades  himself  as  to  deal  in  general  dennnciatioB,  and  coarae 
invective,  instead  of  just  aud  manly  criticism,  he  neither  enlightens  the  public,  nor  heaeftta  him 
whom  ho  assails. 

TheaMlivs  of  the  critic  In  furnishing  to  the  reviewers  this  particnlar  '  axlrart*  fhom  a  work 

*  I  csn  Dams  the  time  anO  piacp.   It  occurred  al  the  TiinerAl  «>r  Asroii  FAy. 
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which,  onljr  'at  sorao  future,  perhaps  disiant  day,  In  to  he  given  (o  the  public/  i«  too  clearly  feboWB 
to  b*  oiifltitkeD.  Why  does  he  thus  early  put  his  ms.  into  the  reviewera*  bandar  when  the  pnbli* 
cation  of  bis  *  Great  Grammar  of  Grammars'  is  to  be  dcft^rrcd  to  »ome  '  distant  day  V  Or,  if  he  muat 
nccd*>  thrust  himself  before  tiie  public  at  once,  why  docs  he  horaM  his  approach  by  that  particular 
portion  of  his  work  which  dennuncps  mel  The  answer  is  abviouN.  Lest  the  whole  world  should 
be  converted  to  the  (rrammaticul  faith  as  it  is  in  Kiekham,  it  would  not  do  to  wait  for  the  publica<- 
tion  of  his  'Great  Grammar  of  Gramniars,'  but  it  becomes  necebsary,  for  the  double  purpoae  of 
annihilating  me,  and  of  giving  the  public  a  fnreta^tc  of  the  rhoice  ihiiigs  he  has  in  store  for  tbeni, 
to  have  this  tremenduuM  criticinm  appear  forthwith;  aud,  judging  from  the  dainty  morsel  be  has  thus 
thrown  out  a?  a  bait,  a  rare  diih  it  must  be!  Judging  from  tliir  specimen,  (which  of  course  muat 
be  one  of  his  best,  or  he  would  uot  have  sent  it  forth  av  a  sample,)  wc  may  fairly  conclude,  that  hia 
whole  'Great  Grammar  of  Grammars*  win  contain  an  ample  store  of  pedantry  and  sophistry,  calumny 
and  hypercriticism.  Siuee,  however,  he  has  thus  early  discharged  so  large  a  quantity  of  bile,  we 
may  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  keep  cool  until  his  *  Great  Grammar  of  Grammara'  shall  appear; 
and  when  that  portentous  event  shall  occur,  we  venture  to  predict  thkt  the  frreat  work  which  has 
so  many  hot  things  in  it,  will  soon  lie  as  cool  as  its  author.  This  prophecy,  howevar,  n»ay  not  bo 
palatable  to  our  critic;  for,  having  failed  in  writing  for  money,  be  appears  now  to  be  scratchinf  lor 
fame;  and  it  in  evident  that  he  believes  the  ^ize  of  his  furthcoming  volume,  taken  ia  conaectioa 
with  its  pompous  title,  will  render  him  immortal. 

I  do  ool  know  that  I  can  morn  profitably  close  thes<>  remarks,  than  by  calling  the  serious  attentioa 
of  my  antagonist  to  the  sentiuirntii  contained  in  the  followii  u  extract  from  the  preface  to  my  Elo- 
cution, a  pergonal  application  of  which,  I  doubt  not,  would  do  him  good  : 

'  Without  taking  into  conitideration  the  enormous  diflerence  between  carping  at  the  deficiencies, 
and  condemning  the  fuultd,  of  others,  and  that  of  avoiding  faults  and  mpplying  deficiencies,  and 
losing  sight,  also,  of  the  important  truium,  that  knowledge  derived  from  experience  even,  io  order 
to  subserve  any  useAil  purpose,  either  in  authorship  or  in  its  application  to  busloe^a,  must  bo 
drawn  from  tueeessful  experience,  many  of  our  book-mongers  seem  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  to 
b«  able  to  raise  plausible  objections  to  the  books  that  have  fallen  in  th<>ir  way,  and  to  profess  expe- 
rience in  teaching  a  particular  science,  constitute  the  grand  climacteric  of  all  that  is  requisite  ia 
order  to  form  a  succestiful  tcriter  upon  that  ticienrc.  Rut  it  is  not  the  man  who  has  merely  Unight, 
or  who  has  taught  long,  or  who  is  able  to  point  out  </c/ecU  io  authors,  that  is  capable  of  eniigbteninf 
the  world  in  the  rci>pective  t>ciences  which  have  enffaged  hm  attention;  but  the  man  who  ha»  taught 
welL  It  is  the  man  of  genius  and  enterprise ;  he  who  has  brought  to  the  tank  of  his  calliug  uncom- 
mon powers  of  discrimination,  and  a  sound  judgment,  and  wbo^e  ambition  has  led  him  not  to  rest 
satisfied  with  following  the  tedious  routine  of  his  predecessors,  but  ic  strikeout  unew  andabeiUr 
track,  or  at  leant  to  render  smoother  and  brighter  the  path  long  trodden.  It  is  to  such  men,  and 
such  only,  that  wo  are  indebted  for  all  our  great  improvements  in  the  tonstruction  of  elementary 

works  for  schools  and  private  learners.' 

8,  Kjrkham, 
New-York,  Julf  25,  1837. 
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NEwsrAi>oUAU  —  Our  readers  are  not  ignorant  of  the  high  estimate  whica  we  i»laee  up^a  fW 
*  Nkw -Yorker'  weekly  journal.  For  industry,  talent,  iuterent,  and  general  usefulness,  we  seareely 
know  it«  superior.  In  a  recent  eloquent  appeal  to  the  justice  of  its  numerous  delinquent  sub^ribers, 
it  announces  that  hereafter,  owing  to  the  press'ire  of  the  tiroes,  i^can  only  be  afforded  at  three 
dollan  per  annum  for  the  folio,  and  four  dollars  for  the  quarto  edition  ;  at  the  same  time  giving 
notice,  that  it  will  credit  all  payments,  until  the  first  of  November,  at  the  original  price  of  two  and 
three  dollars. 

The  Sunday  Morntng  News,  already  well  established  in  reputation,  and  very  widely  cireolatcd, 
has  received  a  valuable  addition  to  its  attractions,  in  the  accession  of  John  Howard  Paymb,  Esq^ 
formerly  of  the  '  Ladies'  Companion,'  and  Mr.  John  Jay  Adams,  to  its  editorial  departmenL 

'Hudson's  Express'  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  well-conducted  daily  journal,  of  the  smaller  class. 
It  Is  under  the  editorial  supervision,  as  we  learn,  of  Joseph  Price,  Esu^  recently,  and  foraeonsider* 
able  period,  Editor  of  the  New -York  Mirror. 
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vSArk  Theatri:. — The  season  at  this  house  commenced  under  a  sad  disappointment. 
e  public  had  been  led  to  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  listening  again  to  the  magic  tones 
of  Mrs.  Wood,  and  of  revelling  in  that  intellectual  delight  which  all  have  felt  who  have 
heard  her  exquisite  performances  in  opera.  But  alas!  ihdr  hopes  were  blasted,  and  the 
manager's  prospecis  of  a  rich  harvest  somewhat  diminished,  by  the  news  that  una- 
voidable circumstances  will  prevent  our  old  friends  from  visiting  us  so  soon  as  was  anti- 
cipated. We  still  hope  that  the  season  will  not  entirely  pass  away,  without  bein^ 
marked  by  their  distinguished  performances.  In  opera,  however,  we  have  had,  during 
the  month,  in  Miss  Horton,  a  singer  whose  exertions  have  served  to  keep  alive  the 
growing  musical  taste  of  the  Park  audiences.  Mr.  Horn,  with  a  voice  absolutely 
regenerated,  and  Brougii,  with  his  deep  thunder- tones,  have  sustained  the  tenor  and 
contralto,  and  by  their  united  efforts  given  eflfect  to  our  old  favorites,  '  La  Somnambul£,' 
*Cinderilla,'  '  Fra  Diavold,'  and  the  '  Frieschutz.'  Miss  Horton  merits  no  small  praise 
for  the  able  manner  in  which  she  lias  given  the  elaborate  music  of  these  operas,  all 
made  sacred  by,  and  become  as  it  were  identified  with,  a  missing  artiste.  The  style  of 
Miss  Horton  is  so  highly  finished  and  pure,  and  governed  by  so  much  taste  and 
judgment,  that  her  execution  is  as  easy,  smooth,  and  tranquil,  as  the  gentle  current  of 
a  brook.  She  makes  no  effort  which  she  does  not  accomplish.  There  is  no  attempt  at 
the  grand  and  astonishing ;  she  is  content  to  give  the  music  of  her  author,  without 
gilding  it  (as  is  too  often  attempted)  by  roulades  and  cadenzas,  altogether  foreign  to  the 
genius  of  the  music,  and  the  intentions  of  the  composer.  Miss  Horton*s  voice  is  a  limit- 
ed soprano,  but  so  sweet  and  sonorous,  even  in  its  harshest  tones,  that  the  hearer  is 
compensated  for  its  want  of  power,  in  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  its  cadence,  while  the 
finished  effect  which  it  affords  to  the  most  minute  passages  of  the  music,  is  a  worthy 
compensation  for  a  lack  of  any  of  those  whirlwinds  of  power  with  which  it  seems  the 
intention  ef  some  prima  donnas  of  the  present  day  to  overwhelm  an  audience,  and 
'  snatch  nine  souls  out  of  one  weaver.' 

Mr.  BaouGH  has  passed  his  time  profitably  during  his  absence  from  na.  His  voice 
has  become  even  more  rich  and  powerful  than  when  he  left  us,  while  his  acting  and 
manner  upon  the  stage  have  received  much  amendment.  His  *  Dandini'  is  equal  to 
the  best,  and  his  performance  of  '  Basil,'  in  the  'Marriage  of  Figaro^'  altogether 
heycnd  the  best,  that  we  have  ever  witnessed  at  the  Park.  Mr.  Horn's  voice  has  reco- 
vered itself  to  a  miracle.  Indeed,  it  has  gone  somewhat  beyond  its  best  quality  of 
former  days.  It  has  acquired  a  mellowness  and  a  power  *  which  were  not  so  before.' 
With  the  great  musical  genius  and  acquirements  of  Mr.  Horn,  it  will  be  his  own  fault  if 
he  docs  not  take  that  high  stand  as  a  performer,  which  he  has  so  long  enjoyed  as  a  com- 
l^ser  and  professor  in  his  noble  science.  We  have  not  had  opera  alone  at  the  Park. 
Tragedy  and  comedy  (in  which  latter  Mr.  Hill,  more  clever  and  'cute  than  ever,  has 
been  conspicuous,)  have  had  their  turns,  and  in  some  instances  have  been  ably  sustained 
in  their  principal  characters.  As  for  filling  cither  tragedy  or  comedy  compUidy  with 
the  present  ingredients  which  go  to  make  up  what  is  called  the  *stock  company'  of  the 
Park  Theatre,  the  effort  would  be  as  vain  as  an  attempt  to  portray  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow  with  blue  and  crimson.  Mr.  Willis's  Tragedy  of  'Bianca  Viscontj'  was  repre- 
sented in  the  early  part  of  the  month ;  and  notwithstanding  the  draw-back  of  very  indif- 
ferent acting,  in  the  principal  character,  and  the  worse  than  bad  acting  of  some  of  the 
minors,  it  met  with  much  success.  The  play  will  be  found  noticed  at  length  in  another 
place. 

Mrs.  Sharps  has  been  delighting  her  old  admirers,  and  many  new  ones,  by  her  viva- 
city and  truth  in  comedy.  She  has  long  been  absent  from  the  Park  boards,  and  has 
returned,  we  arc  happy  to  say,  with  renewed  health,  and  a  spirit  as  earnest  as  ever  to 
instruct  and  delight.  Her  performances  in  tragedy  with  Mr.  Forrest,  the  improve- 
ment of  that  gentleman,  the  addition  of  Mrs.  Richardson,  (umqwhile  our  favorite  Mrs. 
Chapman,)  to  the  Park  company,  are  ail  subjects  of  gratulation  and  comment,  but  are 
too  late  for  the  present  nimiber.  c. 


m 
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Ambbicav  THSATmB,  BowEBT. — Early  in  the  month,  Mr.  Booth  went  through  hii  -  ?? 
usual  round  of  characters  at  this  establishment,  before  large  audiences,  and  with  trinm* 
phant  success.  We  had  the  great  pleasure  to  attend  upon  his  personation  of  Richard 
III.  and  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  and  are  free  to  say,  that  we  never  saw  the  represen- 
tation of  either  character  excelled.  That  of  Sir  Giles,  especially,  was  masterly^  be- 
yond any  previous  effort  of  the  actor.  The  interest  was  so  intense,  during  the  last 
scene,  that  a  play-bill,  falling  from  some  '  rapt  god' in  the  gallery,  eddied  audibly  down 
into  the  pit,  amid  the  'shuddering  stillness'  which  the  great  power  of  the  artist  had 
created,  even  in  a  theatre  never  remarkable  for  silence.  It  was  emphatically  the  triumph 
of  mind  over  matter.  We  can  say  little  either  for  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Hield,  who  were 
announced  in  large  letters.  The  acting  of  the  former,  particularly  in  *  A  New  Way  to 
Pay  Old  Debts,*  was  beneath  criticism.  He  evidently  never  studied  the  character 
which  he  assumed,  but  was  content  to  skim  the  superfices,  and  leave  the  rest  to  rant 
and  fustian.  Surely  this  course,  on  the  part  of  one  in  vfhoae  professional  countenance 
inanity  seems  to  contend  with  grimace,  and  whose  gestures  and  action  are  not  unlike 
those  of  a  galvanized  baboon,  is  very  unwise.  Mrs.  Hield  has  great  energy  of  action, 
but  unfortunately  the  unpardonable  fault  of  emulating  her  husband  in  over-doing  every 
thing.  The  features  of  her  expressive  but  plain  face,  owing  to  this  cause,  seem  to  be 
worked  by  a  secret  forty-horse  power.  The  engagement  of  these  performers,  in  cx)n- 
junction  with  so  intellectual  and  capable  an  artist  as  Mr.  Booth,  must  be  considered  as 
iU-advised  and  unfortunate. 

National  Thkatrb.  —  We  shall  hereafter  preserve  a  record,  somewhat  in  detail,  of 
the  perfonnances  at  this  very  superior  establishment.  Mr.  Wallack  has  fully  redeemed 
his  promise  to  the  public,  by  bringing  together  the  best  stock  company  in  the  city,  and 
by  already  producing  three  or  four  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  in  their  several  spheres. 
Of  Mr.  Vandenhofp,  who  has  at  once  established  among  us  the  high  reputation  which 
had  preceded  him  from  England,  as  a  tragedian,  we  shall  speak  more  at  large  in  our 
next  number.  MiesTurpin  in  opera,  and  Mr.  Bbown  and  Mr.  Williams  in  comedy,  have 
won,  in  a  few  evenings'  performance,  the  high  professional  standing  which  their  merits 
are  so  well  calculated  to  command.  The  Wallacks,  themselves  'hosts,'  it  would  be 
supererogation  to  praise.  In  brief^  in  the  legitimate  drama,  and  in  order  and  correct 
stage  management,  the  National  holds  an  honorable  preeminence. 


The  Olympic.  —  This  new  establishment  has  taken  the  town  by  surprise,  in  one  re- 
spect at  least.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  theatre  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board.  Its  decora- 
tions, scenery,  etc.,  are  rich  and  tasteful ;  the  entire  stage  is  carpeted,  the  stage-manage- 
ment is  well  conducted,  and  both  in  internals  and  externals,  it  reflects  credit  upon  the 
liberality  and  taste  of  the  proprietors.  We  have  been  unable,  as  yet,  to  attend  upon  any 
of  the  performances ;  but  are  informed  that  they  have  been  highly  creditable,  bringing 
out  Mr.  Babsbtt,  Mrs.  MABosa,  (Claka  Fisheb.)  Mr.  Flinn,  Mr.  Gates,  and  other 
Thespians  of  eminence.  We  wish  the  'Olympic*  success,  which  we  doubt  not  it  will 
command  by  deserving  it. 

DtTBt7FB*8  Don  Juan  and  Haidee. — The  time  of  this  picture  is  when  Lambro,  the 
father  of  Haidee,  surprises  her  with  Don  Juan;  and  the  scene  is  too  well  known  to 
require  description.  The  painting  itself  is  beyond  comparison,  in  richness,  beauty,  and 
effect,  the  finest  effort  of  art  yet  exhibited  in  this  country.  We  shall  not  attempt  a 
detailed  sketch  of  its  numerous  points  of  attraction;  but  simply  enjoin  upon  all  who 
may  read  this  paragraph,  within  an  hour's  walk  or  ride  of  the  Stuyvesant  Institute,  to 
repair  thither  '  at  the  meetest  vantage  of  the  time,'  to  become  for  a  season  'dazzled  and 
dnink  with  beauty.'  At  the  same  exhibition-rooms,  is  another  painting  by  Dcavra, 
of  *  St  John  in  the  Wilderness.'    It  is  a  faultless  production. 
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Landccape  Gabdenino  and  Rural  Taste.  —  A  correspondent  has  elsewhere  touched 
iq>on  these  themes,  and  we  are  glad  to  perceive  that  they  are  attracting  something  of 
public  attention.  The  want  of  taste  of  which  the  writer  complaina,  is  but  too  gene- 
ral. Propriety  and  beauty  of  location,  in  our  cities,  even,  are  often  sacrificed  to  the 
mere  external  ornaments  of  the  edifice  itself  Speaking  of  a  picturesque  and  pleasant 
mansion  Bear  London,  Cooper  sarcastically  observes :  *  We  should  pull  the  building 
down,  if  we  had  it  in  New-York,  because  it  does  not  stand  on  a  thoroughfare,  where 
one  can  swallow  dust  free  of  cost.'  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this.  A  superior 
house  may  not  unfrcqucntly  be  seen  here  also,  occupyin^%  by  choice  of  the  owner,  some 
•uch  'cheerful  position'  as  K^qicjcebbocker's  hotel,  which  'commanded  a  pleasant  view 
of  the  rear  of  the  poor-house  and  bridewell,  and  the  front  of  the  hospital'  Our  coun- 
try-seats, too,  arc  still  sometimes  chosen,  as  formerly,  if  we  may  believe  our  venerable 
foster-father,  the  pleasant  locale  being  often  'on  the  borders  of  a  salt  marsh  ;  subject, 
indeed,  to  be  occasionally  overflowed,  and  much  infested  in  the  summer-time  with  mu»- 
tpiitoes,  but  otherwise  very  agreeable,'  producing  abundant  crops  of  salt  grass  and 
^lelicate  bulrushes.  In  England,  says  Irving,  the  rudest  habitation,  the  most  unpro- 
mising portion  of  land,  in  the  hands  of  a  person  of  taste,  becomes  a  little  paradise. 
*The  sterile  spot  grows  into  loveliness  under  his  hand  ;  and  yet  the  operations  of  art 
which  produce  the  cfiect  are  scarcely  to  be  perceived.  The  cherishing  and  training  of 
some  trees ;  the  cautious  pruning  of  others ;  the  nice  distribution  of  flowers  and  plants 
of  tender  and  graceful  foliage ;  the  introduction  of  a  green  slope  of  velvet  turf;  the  par- 
tial opening  to  a  peep  of  blue  distance,  or  silver  gleam  of  water — all  these  are  man- 
aged with  a  delicate  tact,  a  pervading,  yet  quiet  assiduity,  like  the  magic  touchings  with 
which  a  painter  finishes  up  a  favorite  picture.'  What  might  not  portions  of  America  be 
mad^  under  the  influence  of  similar  action  ? 


Vocal  Music.  —  Mr.  H.  Russell  has  recently  visited  us  again,  delighting  thousands 
with  his  soul-stirring  music.  His  late  concert  at  the  City  Hotel  was  crowded  with  the 
^liteof  the  city;  and  he  gave  many  of  his  old,  and  one  or  two  new  productions,  with 
surpassing  effect.  Indeed,  his  superior  has  never  been  among  us.  If  we  might  be  thought 
worthy  to  advise,  however,  we  would  counsel  our  friend,  as  he  journeys  eastward,  to 
omit  the  perusal  of  the  long  letter,  before  singing  the  pretty  song  of  '  Woodman,  Spare 
that  Tree !'  by  our  contemporary,  Col.  Morris.  We  but  speak  the  sentiments  of  a 
large  majority  present  at  the  concert,  when  we  say,  that  the  perusal  referred  to  is  in 
exceeding  bad  taste,  and  altogether  unnecessary,  since  the  lines  need  no  explanation. 
Any  person  can  understand  them,  who  understands  any  thing;  and  a  long  preface  to 
that  old  and  noble  song,  'The  Brave  Old  Oak,'  which  has  quite  the  same  general  fea- 
tures,  would  be  equally  appropriate.  We  must  not  omit  saying  a  word  for  Mr.  Brough, 
Mr.  EowrN,  and  Mrs.  Watson.  They  sang  with  their  accustomed  skill  and  &eling  ; 
and  a  Miss  Lewis  acquitted  herself  with  great  credit. 


liiTBRATURE  OF  THE  W^EST.  —  A  kind  friend,  himself  possessed  of  one  of  the  finest 
minds  in  the  West,  thus  speaks,  (and  he  speaks  truly,  as  we  have  often  contended,)  of 
the  literary  capabilities  of  the  West.  '  There  is,'  says  he,  '  more  racy,  original  talent  in 
the  West,  than  you  easterns  dream  of  ♦  ♦  '  The  day  is  approaching,  when  a  voice 
shall  come  out  of  the  West,  that  will  do  honor  to  a  dozen  of  the  most  worthy  and  in- 
tellectual young  men  which  any  section  of  our  Union  contains.  We  have  the  greatest 
country  that  the  sun  looks  down  upon ;  and  before  we  all  get  gray,  we  will  prove  that 
our  pretensions  to  intellectual  vigor  and  originality  are  not  unfounded.  All  we  ask  is  a 
chance ;  and  that  must,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  transpire,  before  many  thou- 
Mnd  Buns  go  down.    Mind,  Sir,  I  point  my  long  fore-finger  at  you,  and  tell  yon  so  V 
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A  New  Orthogbaphy.  —  We  haTc  been  not  a  little  amused,  in  perusing  a  communi- 
cation recently  received  from  a  correspondent  in  the  western  part  of  this  state,  wherein 
the  writer  gravely  proposes  an  entire  change  in  the  present  mode  of  spelling  English 
words.  His  own  plan  may  be  gathered  from  the  first  paragraph  of  his  article,  which 
we  subjoin,  wherein  it  is  shadowed  forth.  The  writer  seems  sanguine  in  relation  to  his 
naked  theory,  which  might  help  many  of  the  English  Grub-street  brotherhood,  (vide 
CooPEB,)  in  their  slip-shod  and  difficult  labors  for  the  press;  but  when  a  printed  book 
shall  be  extant,  after  this  fashion  of  orthography,  we  think  the  general  ear  will  be  erect 
to  devour  it  up.  Seriously,  our  correspondent  must  be  aware  that  he  has  a  *  sinewy 
opposite'  to  encounter  in  the  tyrant  Custom  ;  end  he  will  find  that  if  he  were  to  wear 
a  gross  of  quills  to  the  pith  in  setting  forth  and  defending  his  project,  it  would  avail 
him  little.  Sertinli,  the  '  hul  sistini'  iz  a  veri  kuris  propozishin  on  hizpart,  and  tharfore 
we  giv  our  redcrz  a  smol  spesmen  : 

'  Mr.  Edetcr  :  It  haz  ben  sed  that  ourz  iz  an  aje  ov  improvement,  and  most  emfati- 
calli  it  iz  so.  Siens,  which  waz  won^*e  but  an  objeki  ov  wonder  and  kuriositi,  iz  now 
the  handmade  ov  the  arts.  Mind,  itself  uninteligibel  and  inexplorabul,  haz  drawn  aaide 
the  vale  that  hid  from  the  vu  ov  the  anshunts  the  suttel  lawz  ov  nachur,  and  the  opera- 
shun  ov  ihoze  lawz,  and  exhibited  the  hul  sistem  az  won  vast  but  simpei  mashene,  regu- 
iated  by  undeviating  and  universal  prinsipelz.  Ii  haz  brot  into  subjekshun  powerz  which 
ware  bi  the  anshunts  konsidered  the  mirakulus  ufspring  ov  supernal  beingz.  It  haz 
turned  aside  the  tiieningz  ov  hcven,  and  siibjekied  tu  itz  purposez  thingz  not  rekognized 
bi  the  sensez.  Evri  thing  around  us  barez  ainpel  prufe  ov  the  onward  march  ov  impruve- 
ment.  01  thai  relates  tu  the  plazure,and  btzmes,  whether  moral,  inictekchualorlizikal, 
ov  life,  exibits  rezerch  and  refinement.  Evri  tiling  hnz  undergone,  or  iz  undergoing,  a 
radikal  chanje,  throinir  of  its  staiiip  ov  rude  inelegnnse,  and  assuming  the  form  and ^ 
polish  ov  rich  purfekshun;  ol  but  the  orthograji  ov  our  lantpiajt;  aniTthat,  in  an  aje 
ov  intclekchual  glori,  retonze  ol  thu  kuinbrus  deforiniii  ov  Gothik  rudencs.  No  adcqnto 
attempt  haz  ben  made  tu  smuthc  down  itz  nif  ftchurz,  and  bring  it  tu  the  modern 
standard  ov  perfekshun,  simplisiti.  And  if  simplisiti  iz  the  standard  ov  buti  and  perfek- 
shun  in  ani  thing,  it  shud  emfuticalli  be  so  in  relashun  tu  the  useov  thoze  sinzeor  sim- 
bolz  that  purtane  tu  the  expresshun  ov  our  ideaz.  Vet  our  orthografi  prezentz  a  kon- 
fuzed  jumbel  ov  inkongruus  speling,  without  sistem  or  proprieti.  Sum  letterz  havme 
the  distinkt  sound  ov  tbre,  others  ov  tu,  and  mani  wordz  having  won,  tu,  thre,  aoa 
fore,  silent  letterz.' 

The  writer  here  goes  at  large  into  diverse  illustrations,  which  we  must  beg  leave  to 
decline  publishing.  At  the  same  time,  we  fully  agree  with  our  correspondent,  that  our 
language  needs  simplifying,  in  many  respects;  that  govemour^  errour^  and  colouTt  are  a 
little  too  strongly  spelled ;  and  that  domestick  and  *  sheep-tick'  do  not  imperatively 
require  the  same  termination.  But  our  friend  goes  too  far.  He  altogether  *  oat- 
Grimkes  Grimke.*  Can  he  not  labor  in  the  circle  of  reform,  *  without  a  reel  or 
stagger  to  the  circumference,'  a  fault  so  common  and  so  reprehensible  7 

New- York  College  or  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  —  We  gather  from  a  circular  of 
the  trustees  ofthe  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New- York,  that  a  new,  large, 
and  commodious  edifice,  now  in  progress  of  completion,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  devoted,  will  be  finished  in  season  for  the  ensuing  course 
of  lectures,  which  are  to  be  of  the  most  extensive  character,  and  to  embrace  CTery 
department  of  medical  science.  Anatomical  investigations  will  be  pursued  under  pecU" 
liar  advantages,  the  supply  of  subjects  for  dissection  being  abundant  and  cheap.  The 
anatomical  museum  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  is  amply  provided  with  prepara- 
tions for  the  illustration  of  a  full  course  of  lectures.  The  obstetrical  museum,  and  the 
cabinet  of  materia  medica,  arc  well  supplied  with  preparations  in  wax,  drawings,  and 
specimens;  each  subject  of  medical  jurisprudence  is  illustrated  by  preparations  and 
plates,  and  tests  of  every  article  of  poisons  are  exhibited  in  detail;  all  chemical  sub- 
jects are  illustrated  by  actual  experiment,  through  the  medium  of  a  superior  chemic8| 
apparatus;  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic  is  constantly  illustrated  by  visits  to  the 
New- York  hospital;  general,  surgical,  and  pathological  anatomy  will  be  illustrated  by 
preparations,  plates,  and  diatections  on  the  subject ;  while  the  lecturea  on  physiology 
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will  embrace  all  the  known  laws  of  the  animal  economy.  Among  other  important 
acquisitions,  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Alban  G.  Smith,  M.  D.,  late  Profeaaor  of  Sur- 
gery in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  who  assumes  the  chair  of  Surgery,  and  that  of 
Dr.  BaioHAM,  of  Connecticut,  who  fills  a  new  professorship  of  Special  Anatomy.  In 
short,  every  provision  has  been  made  for  a  medical  college  of  the  first  order  of  ezoel- 
lence.    It  can  scarcely  fail,  therefore,  of  entire  success. 


LITERARY     RECORD. 


The  *  Albion'  —Portrait  of  Misa  Tree.  — The  Albion  of  the  16lh  September  con- 
tains a  full  length  portrait  of  Miss  Ellen  Tree,  in  the  character  of  '  Iom,*  which  is  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  engravings,  in  large  quarto,  ever  presented  to  American  readers. 
It  is  engraved  by  Dick,  from  a  superior  London  lithograph,  with  recent  corrections  of 
the  likeness,  by  Henry  Inman,  Ei>q.,  fo  whom  Miss  Tbeb  gave  a  sitting  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  terms  of  the  '  Albion'  are  but  six  dollars  per  annum,  for  which  an  amount 
of  the  be«t  selected  periodical  literature  of  England  and  Scotland,  larger  by  far  than 
can  be  presented  in  any  similar  journal,  is  given,  in  an  exceedingly  neat  and  tasteful 
form.  Among  the  various  interesting  papers  in  recent  numbers,  we  remark  a  new  and 
extended  'passage'  from  the  'Diary  of  a  London  Physician,'  unexcelled  in  power  by 
any  of  its  predecessors.  Five  dollars  will  insure  a  subscription  to  the  Albion  for  ten 
months,  including  the  superb  portrait  mentioned  above.  The  publication  office  is  at 
No.  1  Barclay-street,  opposite  the  Astor* House. 

London  Scrap  Print  Repository.  —  We  have  pleasure  in  calling  public  attention 
to  an  establishment  recently  opened  by  Mr.  A.  Lowe,  at  No.  4  White-street,  one  door 
from  Chapel,  where  the  agency  of  Robins'  well-known  '  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts'  will  be 
kept,  together  with  scrap-prints  of  every  description,  including  views  in  London,  Eng- 
land generally,  Wales,  etc.,  with  fancy  female  portraits,  in  costume,  colored,  together 
with  the  humorous  sketches  of  the  world-renowned  Cruikshank.  We  can  heartily 
commend  the  fine  views  in  Robins'  '  Gallery,'  and  the  laughable  sketches  of  '  G.  C 

'New-Brighton  Mirror.' — This  is  a  very  beautiful  quarto  publication,  modelled 
after  the  manner  of  its  New- York  archetype,  which  it  equals  in  typographical  proper- 
ties, and  is  ta^ntcfuUy  and  judiciously  cared  for,  in  point  of  literary  matter.  The  first 
number  is  adorned  with  an  engraving  by  Rolph,  from  a  painting  by  Chapman,  repre- 
senting New-Brighton  rising  like  a  sweet  creation  of  enchantment  from  the  silver  bosom 
of  our  glorious  bay,  with  all  its  graceful  edifices,  and  the  noble,  dome-crowned  '  Pavi- 
lion' of  that  accomplished  host,  Milford,  'preeminent  by  ample  odds,'  swelling  up  in 
the  midst.  It  i:?  a  charming  picture  of  a  most  delightful  spot;  and  the  journal  which 
presents  it  is  worthy  of  both.     Success  to  it. 

Poems  bt  the  'Author  of  Lacon.'  —  A  friend  recently  from  England  has  kindly 
favored  us  with  several  brief  articles  of  poetry,  upon  miscellaneous  subjects,  written  by 
Rev.  C.  C.  Colton,  author  of  '  Lacon,'  which  have  never  been  published  in  this  coun- 
try. They  are  from  the  original  manuscript,  in  the  possession  of  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  gifted  but  eccentric  author,  and  are  characterized  by  that  sententiousness  and 
Ibroe  for  which  the  writer  was  so  distinguished.  They  will  grace  our  pages  at  intervals, 
hereafter. 

PoBTBAiT  OF  WiLLiAM  CuLLEN  Brvant,  Esq.  —  A  late  numbcr  of  the  'New- York 
Mirror,'  well  supplied  in  its  literary  department,  contained  an  admirably-engraved  like- 
ness, from  a  painting  by  Inman,  of  this  eminent  American  poet.  It  is  one  of  three 
similar  portraits  which  have  preceded  it,  of  Fitz-Gbeene  Halleck  and  N.  P.  Wilus. 
The  three  are  alike  excellent,  both  as  correct  portraits  and  works  of  art. 
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General  Education  is  the  attnbute  and  glory  of  republican 
America.  It  constitutes  one  of  the  strongest  pledges  of  the  succoas 
of  that  interesting  experiment  in  politics,  which  has  astonished  and 
enlightened  the  nations  of  the  eastern  continent,  and  which  promises, 
in  future  times,  to  be  the  grand  means  of  extending  the  blessings  of 
freedom  to  the  civilized  world.  Education,  in  some  of  the  most 
enlightened  European  countries,  is  like  the  sun  rising  in  majesty,  and 
Riding  with  surpassing  brightness  a  few  mountain  tops.  Education 
m  the  United  States  is  like  the  sun  pouring  his  cheering  radiance 
over  every  hill,  and  into  every  valley. 

The  peculiar  importance  of  universal  and  well-conducted  educa- 
tion, in  a  republican  government,  must  be  evident  from  the  slightest 
consideration.  Every  American  citizen  is  a  juror,  before  whom  each 
officer  of  the  government  is  on  trial,  in  regard  to  his  capacity  and 
fidelity.  The  public  prints  are  the  pleaders,  oftentimes  very  artful, 
and  sometimes  not  altogether  honest ;  and  these  jurors  need  to  be 
well  furnished  with  an  enlightened  understanding,  that  they  may  not  be 
imposed  upon  by  misrepresentation  and  sophistry.  Universal  suffrage 
can  never  be  safely  trusted  but  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  and  vir^ 
tuous  population.  And  it  is  questionable  whether  another  country 
can  now  be  found,  beside  the  United  States,  where  education  is  suf- 
ficiently general,  and  conducted  upon  such  principles,  as  to  form  a 
sufficient  basis  on  which  to  rest  the  structure  of  a  republican 
government. 

The  want  of  a  well-educated  population  has  been  the  occasion  of 
most  of  the  difficulties  and  disorders  which  have  agitated  the  South 
American  republics,  where  one  stormy  revolution  has  succeeded 
another,  and  where  a  strong  tendency  has  been  evinced  to  return  to 
the  death-like  calm  of  despotism.  This  is  a  great  reason  why  France, 
with  all  her  aspirations  after  freedom,  and  all  her  toil,  and  sweat,  and 
blood,  to  obtun  it,  has  had  no  more  success  in^securing  its  substan- 
tial blessings.  This  is  one  reason  why  reform  in  the  English  go- 
vernment is  a  work  of  such  immense  difficulty,  and  why  it  cannot 
be  obtained  but  by  a  severe  struggle,  and,  as  it  were,  by  inches. 
Some  master-spirits  in  that  country,  in  which  there  is  much  to  admire, 
and  to  approve,  and  to  imitate,  have  recently  engaged  in  a  noble 
effort  to  advance  the  cause  of  popular  education.  These  men, 
whether  they  may  be  aware  of  it  or  not,  are  firing  a  train  that  may 
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eventually  province  an  explosion,  which  will  shake  the  lordly  aris- 
Uvnicv  of  that  couniry  to  its  base.  There  is  reason,  however,  to 
hope,  that  in  England'  arbitrary  power  will  gradually  give  way  to 
liWral  principles,  and  that  the  desired  end  may  be  at  length  attained, 
without  violent  convulsion.  This  may  be  hoped  for  with  greater 
contidenco,  since  inlolliiiencc  is  always  friendly  to  order. 

Init  aside  tVoni  its  political  bearing,  a  general  and  well-conducted 
education  is  a  matter  of  vast  importance.  Every  man  has  a  mind, 
which  can  never  take  its  proper  rank,  and  secure  its  highest  enjoy- 
ment, without  being  enlightened ;  without  a  proper  development  of 
Its  jH^wer.  and  a  suitable  direction  in  applying  them  to  practical  pur- 
jH^os.  A  firo-sido  in  Iceland,  a  land  of  frost  and  of  poverty,  be- 
comes a  scene  of  contcnlment  and  happiness,  because  it  is  surrounded 
by  a  nvuliui:  pt^pulalion  :  and  the  long  and  dreary  winter's  nights 
pass  pleasantly  away,  in  the  entertainment  afforded  by  historical  nar- 
ration, or  native  poetry,  or  other  means  of  mental  cultivation.  Every 
family  is  a  8choi">l,  and  every  child  receives  the  rudiments  of  an  edu- 
cation by  his  own  fire-side.  In  civilized  countries,  valuable  books 
constitute  one  of  the  cheapest,  most  domestic,  and  noblest  amuse- 
ments, for  the  enjoyment  of  which,  however,  a  good  education  is  an 
indispensable  rec]uisite. 

But  leaving  this  strain  of  general  remark,  it  is  proposed  to  give 
the  subject  a  practical  l>earing,  b^'  a  brief  consideration,  in  the  pre- 
sent number,  of  the  importance  of  a  legislative  provision  for  the 
support  of  schools,  and  for  the  qualification  and  preparation  of 
teachers. 

A  legislative  provision  for  the  support  of  schools  is  a  matter  of 
great  imiHjrtance.     Every  free  government  is  bound  by  the  principle 
of  self- preser\*ut ion  to  afford  every  necessary  facility  for  the  educa- 
tion of  its  whole  population.     And  the  most  substantial  aid 'which  it 
has  in  its  power  to  atfonl  is,  to  furnish  pecuniary  assistance,  by  set- 
ting apart  adequate  funds,  to  bring  the  means  of  instruction  alike 
within  the  reach  of  the   poor  and  the  rich.     Schools,  and  especially 
common  schools,  are  the  yurseries  of  Vrccmcn  ;  and  not  merely  o£ 
those  who  are  to  exercise  the  important  right  of  suffrage,  but  also, 
to  an  unknown  extent,  of  those  who  are  to  sustain  the  weight  of 
magistracy,  and  to  wield  the  destinies  of  the  nation.     Many  a  man, 
during  the   short  continuance  of  the   Anjcrican  republic,  who  haa 
risen  to  the  highest  stations  of  honor  and  of  trust,  who  has  sur- 
rounded his  own  name  and  that  of  his  country  with  distinguished 
honor,  and  filled  both  continents  with   his  fame,  has  grown  up  from 
the  humblest  circumstances  in  life,   and  has  been  mdebted  to  the 
common   schools  of  the  country  for  tlie  elements  of  his  reputation 
and  his  usefulness ;  and  but  for  the  system  of  universal  education, 
miffht  have  lived  in  obscurity,  and  never  extended  his  influence  be- 
yond  his  native  village.     Franklin,  the  statesman  and  the  philoso- 
pher, was  once  a  humble  printer's  boy  ;  and  had  he  lived  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  aspirations  of  genius  are  checked  by  the  principle  that 
every  man  must  keep  his  place,  and   not  attempt  to  nsc  above  tho 
condition   in  which  he  was  horn,  he  might  have  lived  and  died  a 
merely  respectable  setter  of  types.     David  Rittenhovsk,  the  son 
of  a  plain  farmer,  was  educated  a  goldsmith  ;  and  by  his  oxtraor- 
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dinary  mechanical   genius,  he  invented  a  planetarium,  which  may 
justly  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  mephanical  wonders  of  the  world. 
Pursuing  his  researches,  he  became  one  of  the  first  practical  astrono- 
mers of  his  time,  and  he  succeeded  the  venerable  Franklin  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  at  Philadelphia.     Roger 
Sherman,  until  the  age  of  twenty-three,  occupied  a  shoemaker's 
bench.     To  him   it  would  have  been  injurious  to  apply  the  adage, 
*  Ne  sutor  ultra  crejndani.'     To  the  acquirements  of  a  good  common 
school  education,  he  added,  to  a  respectable  extent,  the  higher  attain- 
ments of  legal  and  political  science  ;  and  no  man  brought  into  the 
councils  of  this  country,  at  the  trying  period   of  the  revolution,  a 
sounder  head,  or  a  more  patriotic  heart     To  these  distinguished  ex- 
amples, hundreds  of  others  might  be  added,  who,  if  they  have  not 
fully  equalled  those  that  have  been  mentioned,  in  fame,  have  perhaps 
not  fallen  behind  them  in  respectability  and  usefulness.     And  what 
has  been  true  in  this  respect,  in  time  past,  is  true  at  present,  and  is 
likely  to  be  equally  true  in  time  to  come.     No  man  now  fills  a  greater 
space  in  the  national  councils,  than  the  son  of  a  plain  farmer  in  New- 
Hampshire,  who  commenced  his  brilliant  career  on  the  benches  of  a 
common  school,  in  his  native  town.     And  no  man  can  tell  what  future 
farmers'  or  mechanics*  sons  may  occupy  the  highest  and   most  re- 
sponsible posts  of  the  nation.     In  the  free  government  of  the  United 
States,  every  man  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  artificer  of  his  own  for- 
tune and  fame.     Common  schools  are  the  means  by  which  native 
genius  is  to  be,  in  the  first  instance,  taught  to  put  forth  its  strength, 
and  by  which  it  is  to  be  raised  from  its  obscurity. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are,  to  a  good  degree,  awake  to 
the  importance  of  aflbrding  legislative  aid  to  the  common  and  higher 
schools  of  the  country  ;  and  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  public  ^nds 
are,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  devoted  to  this  object.  The  new 
states  seem  likely,  in  this  respect,  to  equal,  if  not  to  surpass,  the  old. 
The  funds  which  they  have  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  have  been 
chiefly  new  lands,  which  are  constantly  rising  in  value,  and  which,  in 
many  instances,  promise,  in  a  future  day,  to  swell  to  a  very  respect- 
able amount. 

But  while  the  means  of  education  are  brought  within  the  reach  of 
all,  it  is  important  that  they  be  not  made  too  cheap.  Men  are  prone 
to  set  a  small  value  on  that  which  costs  them  nothing ;  and  a  provi- 
sion too  abundant,  instead  of  stimulating  to  exertion,  may  but  minis- 
ter to  negligence.  The  state  of  Connecticut  has,  it  is  believed,  at 
present  a  greater  productive  school-fund,  in  proportion  to  its  popu- 
lation, than  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  It  amounts  to  about  the 
sum  of  two  millions  of  dollars.  This  fund  was  not  produced  by  the 
contributions  of  its  inhabitants,  but  originated  principally  from  the 
sale  of  the  Western  Reserve,  an  important  part  of  the  state  of  Ohio, 
to  which  it  laid  claim  on  the  ground  of  its  original  charter,  and  which, 
by  way  of  compromise,  was  ceded  to  it  by  the  United  States.  In  no 
state  could  the  experiment  of  an  abundant  public  provision  for  the 
support  of  schools  have  been  tried  with  greater  prospect  of  success, 
than  in  this.  Previously  to  this  endowment,  the  cause  of  education 
there  was  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  its  population  bad  been 
taught,  from  their  childhood,  to  hold  it  in  high  estimation.     Although 
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DO  enlightened  and  patriotic  inhabitant  of  that  etate  would  wish  that 
this  fund  should  be  i*educed  in  its  amount,  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  cause  of  education  there  has  advanced  in  proportion  to  the 
abundance  of  its  resources,  and  whether  the  largeness  of  this  provi- 
sion has  not,  in  some  instances,  if  not  generally,  contributed  to  keep 
the  public  mind  less  awake  to  the  subject,  than  if  its  inhabitants  had 
been  compelled  to  rely  more  extensively  on  their  own  resources  and 
exertions. 

Without  some  legislative  aid,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  ad\-antages  of  education  will  not  be  universally  enjoyed ;  and 
tlierefore,  every  enlightened  state  will  be  inclined  to  make  a  compe- 
tent provision  for  this  object.     If  the  common  schools  of  the  country 
need  this  aid,  the  higher  schools  and  academies  need  it  still  more,  ai 
their  expenses  must  necessarily  be  greater.     They  are  required  to 
carry  on  the  work  which  is  begtm  in  common  schools,  to  prepare 
meml>er3  for  the  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  and  especially  to 
raise  up  a  generation  of  teachers  for  the  inferior  schools.     A  num- 
ber of  academies,  scattered  over  every  state,  should  be  placed  on  a 
respectable  and  permanent  foundation,  by  a  competent  pecuniary 
endowment.     This  subject  has  not  been  overlooked  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  respective  states.     A  portion  of  the  public  revenue, 
which  has  been  distributed  among  the  several  states  of  the  Union, 
has  been  wisely  set  apart  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation.    What  species  of  internal  impix)vement  can  be  compared  to 
this  ?     Canals  and  rail-roads,  and  other  similar  works,  are  indeed  of 
great  importance.     But  these  things  have  a  principal  reference  to  the 
physical  wants  of  men.    But  physical  wants  are  of  minor  importance, 
compared  with  the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of  the  human 
mina.     Republics,  in  a  particular  manner,  must  depend  upon   this 
intellectual  and  moral  elevation  for  their  highest  prosperity.     Legis- 
lative aid  should  be  so  aflorded  that,  instead  of  producing  apathy  and 
indifference  on  the  subject  of  schools,  it  may  but  stimulate  to  greater 
exertion.     In  proportion  to  the  munificence  of  a  public  provision, 
the   standard  of  education  should  be  raised  ;    competent   teachers 
should  be  employed,  and  all  the  preparations  for  instruction  should 
be  on  an  extended  scale.     Much  on  this  subject  remains  to  be  done  ; 
and  availing  themselves  of  the  legislative  aid,  there  is  pressing  nec^ 
that  the  most  gifted  minds  in  the  country  should   combine   their 
strength  to  bring  the  schools  of  the  nation,  of  every  grade,  and  par- 
ticularly the  common  schools,  to  answer  the  high  purposes  of  their 
institution. 

While  it  is  important  that  adequate  funds  should  be  provided  for 
the  support  of  schools,  it  is  still  more  important,  that  due  care  should 
be  taken  that  these  funds  be  employed  in  a  prudent,  wise,  and  effi- 
cient manner.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  may  easily 
be  wasted,  from  year  to  year,  and  rendered  of  no  avail,  for  the  want  df 
a  proper  management.  That  schools  should  answer  the  object  for 
which  they  are  designed,  nothing  is  more  essential,  than  that  they 
should  be  under  the  instruction  of  competent  teachers ;  and  that 
suitable  provision  be  made  for  the  preparation  and  support  of  such 
teachers. 
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The  government  of  a  school  is  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  and 
importance  ;  and  to  conduct  it  successfully,  requires  great  sagacity, 
and  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  fruit  of  nmach  observation 
and  experience.     The  government  of  a  school  is  unlike  that  of  any 
other  community.     It  should  be  neither  despotic  nor  republican  ;  it 
should  be  patriarchal.     It  bears  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  family  than  to  any  other,  and  yet  it  differs,  in  many  respects, 
from  this.     Children  have  grown  up  under  the  authority  of  their 
parents ;  and  where  parental  government  has  been  in  any  measure 
what  it  should  be,  obedience  to  it  has  become  a  matter  of  habit. 
Children  are,  moreover,  dependent  on  their  parents  for  their  comfort 
and  support,  and  therefore  the  authority  of  a  parent  is  supported  by 
a  powerful  consideration,  which  teachers  of  schools  have  not  at  com- 
mand.    If  the  proper  government  of  a  family  is  a  difficult  work,  as 
every  parent  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge,  the  suitable  government 
of  a  school  is  a  work  of  still  greater  difficulty. 

Without  the  maintenance  of  silence,  diligence,  and  order,  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  business  of  education  should  be  successfully  prose- 
cuted in  schools.  But  to  bring  the  volatility,  and  thoughtlessness,  and 
love  of  ease  and  of  play,  so  natural  to  children  and  youth,  to  a  thorough 
subjection  to  these  principles,  is  no  easy  task.     The  nature  and  dis- 
positions of  children  must  be  carefully  and  philosophically  studied; 
different  modes  of  management  must  be  tried,  and  those  which  are 
found  by  experience  to  be  most  successful,  must  be  adopted.    Every 
teacher  of  a  school  needs  much  of  the  patience  of  Job,  and  the  meek- 
ness of  Moses,  suitably  blended  with  dignity  and  authority.  He  should 
have  an  entire  control  over  his  own  passions  ;  and  if  he  has  a  natural 
attachment  to  children,  it  will  greatly  aid  him  in  his  work.     It  should 
be  his  aim,   by  an  amiable,  dignified,  and  discreet  deportment,  to 
secure  both  the  affection  and   respect  of  those  committed  to  hifl 
charge. 

But  a  talent  for  government,  however  important,  will  not  alone  fit 
a  teacher  of  a  school  for  his  station.     He  needs  not  only  a  gifted,  but 
a  well-furnished   mind.     He   should    not  only  possess  a   thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  text-books  which  he  uses,  and  be  able  to  ex- 
plain all  their  intricacies,  and  to  unravel  all  their  difficulties,  but  he 
needs,  in  addition,  a  great  variety  of  collateral  information,  which 
he  may  bring  to  bear  on  all  the  subjects  of  instruction.     He  should 
be  himself  a  living,  walking,  speaking  text-book.     Every  system  of 
teaching  which  is  what  it  should  be,  will  be  a  course  of  familiar  lec- 
turing.    The  teacher  should  possess  a  fund  of  information  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  and  should  be  perpetually  bringing  forth,  from 
the  treasury  of  a  well-fumiahed  mind,  the  varied  riches  of  litera- 
ture and  science.  The  qualifications  which  have  been  mentioned  are 
important,  not  only  in  the  higher  seminaries,  but  also  in  common 
schools.     The   amount  of  insti*uction    which  will    be   given   by  a 
thoroughly  qualified  teacher,  will  greatly  exceed  that  which  is  given 
by  a  person  of  inferior  qualifications,  even  where  very  young  chil- 
dren are  concerned,  and  the  time  of  the  pupil,  and  the  money  of  the 
parent,  will  be  saved  by  the  employment  of  such  teachers. 

In  this  view  of  the  proper  qualifications  of  teachers,  we  need  only 
inquire  what  is  the  character  of  those  who  are  usually  employed,  to 
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discover  the  great  deficiency  which  exists  on  this  subject.  The 
common  schools  of  the  country  are  extensively  taught,  in  the  winter 
season,  by  a  set  of  intelligcjnt  and  enteqmsing  young  men,  who,  in 
the  summer  season,  are  engaged  in  agricultural  or  other  employments, 
not  connected  with  literature ;  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  colleges,  in 
eo4ne  instances,  by  young  men  who  are  in  them  receiving  an  educa- 
tion, and  who  resort  to  this  means  to  help  them  to  sustain  the  ex- 
penses which  they  necessanly  incur.  Far  be  it  from  the  writer  to 
speak  lightly  of  those  farmers'  sons  who  have  more  taste  for  litera- 
ture than  the  generality  of  their  fellows,  and  have  better  improved 
the  advantages  which  they  have  enjoyed,  and  who  aspire  to  the  office 
of  teachers ;  or  of  those  young  men  in  colleges,  who  are  conflicting 
with  the  disadvantages  of  poverty,  and  by  diligence  and  perseverance, 
are  raising  themselves  to  usefulness,  and  perhaps  to  fame.  Many  a 
man,  who  has  been  an  honor  to  his  country,  and  sustained  with  repu- 
tation the  higher  offices  of  the  state,  has  been,  in  early  life,  a  teacher 
of  a  common  school.  The  academies  of  the  country  have  hitherto 
been  chiefly  taught  by  young  men,  who  have  completed  a  collegiate 
course,  and  having  exhausted  their  patrimony,  have  resorted  to  this 
means  to  provide  themselves  with  the  funds  necessary  for  the  study 
of  a  profession.  Before  they  have  had  time  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  their  business,  they  have  relinquished  it  for  another 
employment.  In  a  large  proportion  of  instances,  the  teachers  of 
schools  have  labored  under  the  disadvantages  of  youth  and  inexpe- 
rience, and  to  a  great  extent,  of  a  contracted  education. 

In  the  summer  season,  the  common  schools  of  the  country  have 
been  chiefly  taught  by  a  fine  collection  of  amiable,  virtuous,  and  in- 
telligent females,  in  many  respects  well  adapted  to  the  instruction 
of  those  younger  children  who,  at  that  busy  period,  are  alone  exten- 
sively found  in  common  schools.  But  these  teachers  have'generally 
labored  under  the  disadvanlagc  of  a  very  limited  education. 

In  the  cities,  teaching  has  been  more  extensively  a  profession,  and 
has  received  a  more  liberal  patronage  ;  and  from  these  circumstances, 
it  might  be  expected  that  the  schools  of  the  cities  would  have  risen 
to  a  highly  respectable  standing.  This  has'bcon,  in  some  instances, 
true,  but  is  by  no  means  a  general  fact.  Mere  pretension  and  dis- 
play, on  the  part  of  a  teacher,  often  command  more  patronage  than 
solid  and  unostentatious  merit.  The  advertisements  of  teachers,  of 
almost  every  description,  in  the  cities,  will  be  found  to  contain  a 
catalogue  of  studies  nearly  sufficient  for  a  collegiate  course  ;  studies, 
many  of  which  some  of  these  teachers  do  not  thoroughly,  if  at  all, 
understand.  And  in  order  that  illiterate  parents  may  have  a  high 
idea  of  the  proficiency  of  their  children,  they  are  hurried  through 
this  course  with  a  most  unprofitable  rapidity.  The  hurry  and  bustle 
and  thousand  diversions  of  a  city  are  not  favorable  to  mental  culti- 
vation. Show  extensively  occupies  the  place  of  substance  ;  and  even 
an  intelligent  teacher  will  often  be  found  sacrificing  his  own  better 
judgment  to  a  perverted  public  taste.  Fashionable  accomplishments, 
particularly  in  the  education  of  females,  have  been  suffered  to  throw 
mto  the  back-ground  those  intellectual  pursuits,  which  can  alone 
raise  the  mind  to  its  proper  dignity,  and  produce  a  full  development 
of  ita  powers.     If  most  of  the  teachers  of  the  cities  would  pretend 
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to  less,  and  attempt  less,  they  would  accomplisli  more,  in  the  eubstan- 
tial  business  of  education.  Like  some  farmers  in  the  country,  they 
should  cultivate  a  less  extent  of  ground,  and  they  would  produce 
greater  crops. 

The  interests  of  schools  imperiously  require  that  something  effec- 
tual should  be  done,  to  raise  up  a  different  generation  of  teachers 
from  those  who  have  hitherto  held  in  their  hands  the  destinies  of 
American  youth.  In  order  to  this,  teaching  must  become  more  ex- 
tensively a  permanent  profession ;  and  such  must  be  the  support 
afforded  to  teachers,  that  it  shall  constitute  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
them  not  only  to  devote  themselves  to  this  employment,  but  to 
undertake  the  labor  and  expense  of  acquiring  the  reqiiisite  qualifi- 
cations for  this  important  trust ;  and  the  community  must  learn  to 
distinguish  between  the  well-furnished  teacher  and  the  mere  pre- 
tender to  literature  and  science. 

Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  mechanic  arts  were  learned  and 
practised  as  the  profession  of  teaching  has  extensively  been.  Let  us 
take  the  trade  of  a  shoe-maker,  for  example.  Let  us  suppose  that 
farmers'  sons,  of  a  strong  mechanical  turn,  during  the  leisure  of  the 
winter  season,  should  begin  with  mending  their  own  shoes,  and, 
pleased  with  the  efforts  of  their  untaught  ingenuity,  should  take  in 
hand  the  shoes  of  the  rest  of  the  family ;  and  having  gained  a  little 
skill  by  practice,  should  set  up  as  cobblers  for  their  neighbors. 
What  kind  of  shoes,  can  it  be  thought,  would  be  worn  by  the  com- 
munity, if  such  were  the  common  shoe-makers  of  the  land  1  And 
does  it  require  less  education  to  become  a  competent  teacher  of 
youth,  than  a  good  shoe-maker  ]  That  person  must  think  very  highly 
of  his  feet,  and  very  meanly  of  his  head,  who  can  entertain  such  an 
idea. 

The  community  have,  in  some  measure,  yet  to  learn,  that  they  will 
never  practice  a  true  economy  in  the  business  of  education,  until  they 
are  willing,  at  a  reasonable  expense,  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
thoroughly-fui-nished  instructor.  It  must  come  to  be  considered,  that 
a  little  smattering  of  information  is  not  sufficient  to  prepare  a  person 
for  a  teacher  of  a  common  school.  A  collegiate  education  is  not 
essential  to  this  purpose,  because  many  of  the  branches  taught  in  a 
college  will  not  be  required  to  be  taught  in  common  schools.  But 
in  those  branches  which  are  taught,  the  education  should  not  be  less 
thorough  than  that  which  is  acquired  within  the  walls  of  a  college. 

The  academies  of  the  country  are,  at  present,  the  seminaries  in 
which  the  great  body  of  teachers  for  common  schools  must  be  pre- 
pared ;  and  in  order  that  the  academies  should  become  suitable  semina- 
ries for  teachers,  they  must  be  universally  taugjit  by  able  and  experi- 
enced men,  and  the  business  of  conducting  them  should  no  longer  be 
made  by  young  men  a  stepping  stone  to  some  other  employment. 
These  institutions  should  bo,  especially,  under  the  charge  of  men 
who  make  teaching  a  permanent  profession.  But  something  beyond 
this  is  necessary,  that  a  supply  of  competent  teachers  of  common 
schools  should  be  raised  up.  Seminaries  should  be  instituted  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preparing  teachers.  Such  institutions,  esta- 
blished on  a  broad  foundation,  and  sustained  by  a  liberal  endowment, 
would   be   of  incalculable  importance  to  the  interests  of  common 
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schools.  The  instruction  given  in  them,  being  specially  directed 
to  this  object,  would  be  more  appropriate  and  more  effectual.  Con- 
nected with  such  institutions,  should  be  model-schools,  in  which  the 
most  approved  methods  of  instruction  may  be  exemplified,  and  in 
conducting  which,  those  educating  for  teachers  should  occasionally 
bear  a  part.  The  clerical,  the  legal,  and  the  medical  professions 
have  been  most  essentally  benefitted,  and  their  character  has  been 
greatly  elevated,  by  the  establishment  of  institutions  expressly  for 
the  preparation  of  young  men  for  these  professions ;  and  the  same 
result  might  be  expected  from  a  similar  course  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
paration of  teachers. 

In  a  subsequent  number,  we  shall  offer  some  observations  upon 
text-books  ;  the  importance  of  a  systematic  arrangement  and  inspec- 
tion in  the  management  of  schools  ;  the  illustration  of  the  sciences 
by  appropriate  apparatus ;  and  the  cheering  prospect  which  the  ad- 
vancement of  education  holds  out,  in  regard  to  the  stability  and  per- 
manence of  the  American  government.  H. 


SADNESS. 


'  I  cannot  but  remember  sttch  things  wer*. 
That  wore  mo«t  pleasant  to  me.'  SiiAKsrBAar. 


I  KNOW  not  why !  —  but  oft  a  deep  eloom  shading, 
Steals  o'er  my  gayest  mood,  my  happiest  hours  i 

The  glory  from  my  ardent  soul  is  fading  — 
A  tempest  withers  Hope's  reviving  flowers! 
I  know  not  why ! 


II. 


I  know  not  whv!  —  but  oft,  when  lauehter  thrilling, 
Leaves  its  li|{ht  echo  joyously  behind, 

Tears  from  their  secret  founts  mine  eyes  are  filling; 
1  shudder,  as  the  leaf  shakes  in  the  wind  — 
I  know  not  why  I 


III. 


Do  I  not  know  7    Can  Fate  her  stem  course  alter  7 

Are  they  not  shadows  of  the  brightness  gone^ 
Which  make  the  fond  heart  faint,  the  red  lip  falter. 

Leaving  me  mournful  memories  alone  — 
7Ticy  tell  mo  why  ! 

IV.  , 

They  are  past  and  gone ! 
Those  days  that  were  so  glad  and  bright, 

Oh,  can  we  call  back  one  1 
Ah,  never !  —  would  we  miffht  I 

The  memories  of  our  eany  years, 
Shall  hallow  still  this  cherishM  spot  — 
And  hopes,  though  faded,  ne'er  foreot. 

Whose  light  is  quenohed  in  tears!  L.  B.  Butnu 
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YOUNG     LOVE. 

AN      EXTRACT:       BIT     i  ,      C.      PERCIVAL 


VOL.  X. 


Why  are  we  not  like  Nature,  ever  new, 
Freshening  with  every  season  7    It  is  pain 
To  gaze,  wnen  sick  and  wasted,  on  the  blue 
Arching  as  purely  o'er  us,  and  the  stain 
Of  the  curled  clouds,  that  gather  in  the  train, 
Which  the  low  sun  makes  glorious  with  his  smile  ; 
To  sec  the  light  Spring  weave  her  rosy  chain, 
And  sow  her  pearls,  no  longer  can  beguile. 
When  age^  and  want,  and  siii,  our  sinking  hearts  defile. 

Youth  is  the  season  when  we  most  enjoy. 
If  we  would  know  the  sweets  of  life ;  the  mind 
Is  then  pure  feehns,  for  no  base  alloy 
Of  gain  hath  blended  with  the  ore  refined 
My  the  wise  hand  of  Nature,  who  designed 
The  beautiful  years  to  be  alone  the  time 
When  we  can  fondly  love,  and  loving  find 
In  the  adored  the  same  glad  passion  chime. 
As  if  two  spirits  met  in  oue  most  tuneful  rhyme. 

O !  there  are  eyes  that  have  a  lan^ua^e  —  sweet 
Comes  their  soft  music  round  as,  till  the  air 
Is  one  intensest  melody }  we  beat 
Through  every  pulse,  as  if  a  spring  were  there 
To  buoy  us  into  upper  worlds,  anabear 
Our  fond  hearia  with  link'd  arms,  on  whitest  MringSi 
To  a  far  island,  iHiere  we  two  may  share 
Eternal  looks,  stich  as  the  live  eye  flings 
When  it  collects  all  fire,  and  as  it  blesses,  stings. 

O !  could  we  stop  at  this  glad  hoiur  the  wheels 
Of  Time,  and  make  this  point  eternity  ; 
Could  check  that  onward  flight,  which  ever  steals 
Hues,  forms,  and  soul,  as  the  twined  colors  flee, 
Which  are  above  the  seven-fold  Harmony, 
W*hose  perfect  concord  meets  in  the  soft  light 
That  sits  upon  a  wave  of  clouds  —  a  sea 
Of  rolling  vapor,  pearled  and  purelv  white. 
That  as  a  curtain  hangs  the  pale-lit  throne  of  Night. 

O!  could  we  dwell  in  rapture  thus  forever. 
Hearts  burning  with  a  high  empyreal  flame. 
Whose  blended  cones  no  reckless  storm  could  sever, 
But  they  should  tremble  upward,  till  the  same 
Fine  pomt  of  centred  heat  should  ever  aim 
Higher  and  higher  to  the  perfect  glow ; 
As  Danta  saw  from  that  celestial  Dame 
Once  loved,- now  worshipped,  Heaven's  own  splendors  flow, 
And  gather  in  her  smile,  that  looked  so  calm  below. 

It  is  not  in  us ;  we  were  fashioned  here 
For  a  more  tranquil  feehng,  such  as  home 
Sheds  on  two  hearts,  whose  true  and  lasting  sphere 
Is  round  the  holy  hearth ;  hearts  do  not  roam. 
When  they  are  pledged  by  the  young  shoots  that  oome. 
Like  the  green  root-twigs,  sweetly  to  renew 
Our  life  in  their  dear  lives,  which  are  the  sum 
Of  all  our  after  being,  where  we  view 
Heaven,  as  the  soul's  rond  smile  those  rose-lips  tremble  throogh. 

48 
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WILSOX    COXWORTH. 


VCXSKB    SCVC  *. 


I  HATE  alrea^v  described  setdo?  o«U  fortiie  law  school  at  I* 


After  a  loDg  and  tedious  ride  orrcriocky  hills,  wc  anircd  lace  in  die 
ereniDg  at  the  town.  It  is  situated  on  a  rirer,  on  each  side  oT  wixick 
are  meadows  of  the  most  fertile  soil,  one  miie  in  breadth.  On  the 
east  side  of  this  rirer,  a  short  range  of  mountains  rise,  gram!  azui 
imposing,  from  the  generally  leTel  face  of  the  covmtrj  abottt  them. 
Here  is  perhaps  the  finest  scenery  in  New-England.  Ton  hare  a. 
great  Tariely  within  one  half  hour's  walk.  Grardena  of  exodcs,  wcU- 
tilled  farms,  more  resembling  gardens  than  farms,  nKMmtainsy  a  ilm, 
woods,  cottages,  princely  edifices  ;  here  a  street  like  a  city,  and  tlie 
next  tarn  brings  you  into  something  simply  ruraL 

Here  too  might  be  found,  at  a  later  day,  the  finest  school  in  the 
country,  perhaps  in  the  world,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  talent  em- 
ployed in  its  management,  and  the  splendor  of  the  scale  upon  which 
It  was  got  up.  The  founders  of  this  school  are  probably  in  oar 
country  the  only  instance  on  record  of  men  who  had  gained  high 
places  in  the  literary  world,  leaving  all  their  hard-bought  honors,  and 
the  ease  of  professorships  in  the  first  literary  institution  in  the  coun- 
try, to  embark  in  the  thankless  task  of  keeping  schooL  This  school 
has  not  succeeded  according  to  its  merits  —  as  what  school  does  1 
It  enjoyed  a  temporary  reputation  and  toccess,  as  long  as  it  was  the 
fashion  and  a  novelty ;  and  after  the  curiosity  of  the  public  w^a 
satisfied,  it  diminished,  and  no  longer  numbers  its  three  hundred 
pupils.  It  is  the  same  with  our  clergymen.  People  in  our  country 
are  for  ever  changing  their  ministers.  It  is  so  with  servants,  ploughs, 
and  all  machinery,  moral  and  physical.  Variety,  curiosity,  experi- 
ment, are  the  words  that  govern.  We  are  forever  tearing  things  to 
pieces,  to  see  what  they  are  made  of,  and  how  they  are  constructed. 
There  is  not  and  never  has  been  a  permanent  private  school  in  Ame- 
rica ;  and  our  endowed  academies  sink  and  rise,  and  only  continue 
to  exist,  because  from  their  legal  nature  they  cannot  die. 

In  the  town  of  L you  might  have  found,  at  the  time  I  write 

of,  a  race  peculiar  to  the  soil  of  New-England ;  the  descendants  of 
old  families,  who  have  inherited  wealth  from  their  fathers,  and  with 
it  a  set  of  feelings  that  attaches  them  to  old  customs  and  habits.  The 
furniture  of  their  houses  is  antique,  and  they  themselves  are  a  little 
tinctured  with  puritanical  manners.  There  arc  few  places  so  aristo- 
cratic as  this.  They  do  not  show  their  pride  in  equipage  and  dress, 
like  new-born  gentility,  but  in  the  distance  of  their  manners,  and 
the  seclusion  of  their  lives.  A  race  has  grown  up  and  flocked  in 
around  these  moss-covered  families,  which  is  thrivmg  and  industri- 
ous, but  the  line  is  strictly  marked  between  them  and  the  old  settlers, 
who  yet  consider  the  land  as  their  own,  and  themselves  as  the  pillars 
of  the  place. 

Some  of  the  old  men  wear  gold-headed  canes  and  white-topped 
boots  and  cues,  though  the  cocked-hat  is  obsolete  ;  and  the  old  laaies 
appear  upon  gala-days  in  brocade  gowns,  worn  by  their  great-grand- 
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mothers,  for  aught  I  know,  with  heads  carried  as  none  but  old  pnin, 
stiff  ladies  know  how  to  carry  their  heads :  a  little  in  the  style,  we 
may  suppose,  Jupiter  carries  his  head,  when  he  walks  among  the 
clouds,  where  there  is  no  vulvar  oarth  to  look  upon. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival,  I  called  upon  Judge  H ,  the 

principal  of  the  law  school,  and  found  him,  Cincinnatus  like,  digging 
in  his  garden.  He  rested  upon  his  spade,  as  I  approached  him  ;  took 
my  letter  and  read  it;  gave  me  his  hand,  when  he  had  finished,  and 
as  I  looked  in  his  face,  and  saw  his  clear  eye  and  benevolent  counte- 
nance, I  loved  him.  He  was  a  spare  man,  with  the  air  of  a  student 
about  him ;  his  face  was  pale,  and  worn  with  much  thinking ;  his 
manners  kind  and  winning,  with  the  least  affectation  any  one  can 
imagine.  He  introduced  me  to  his  lovely  family,  and  they  made  me 
feel  at  home  in  a  moment,  by  the  sincerity  and  unostentatiousneas  of 
their  reception. 

Some  people,  when  a  stranger  is  introduced  to  them,  are  chiefly 
occupied  in  making  an  impression  upon  him  of  their  importance  and 
dignity,  while  the  best  bred  only  think  how  he  may  be  made  easy  arid 
comfortable. 

The  judge  pointed  a  boarding-house  out  to  me,  and  appointed  a 
time  to  talk  farther  with  me,  and  I  took  my  leave,  thoroughly  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  I  was  the  happiest  man  in  the  world,  and 
the  judge  and  his  family  the  best  and  most  agreeable  people.  '  Now 
for  a  look  at  law-students  at  a  law  school,'  thinks  I. 

I  found  a  fine  set  of  fellows  here,  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Here  was  a  student  from  the  West,  with  his  dark  eye  and 
coal-black  hair,  and  Indian-red  cheeks.  He  was  remarkable  for  his 
independence  and  fearlessness  ;  for  his  up-and-down  dealing,  and  for 
the  Originality  of  his  figures,  and  the  indifference  all  western  men 
feel  to  weather,  domestic  comfort,  and  the  elegancies  of  life.  Then 
comes  the  hot-blooded  Southerner,  contending  between  his  ignorance 
and  his  pride ;  for  the  Southerners,  (although  there  are  honorable 
exceptions,)  who  come  to  the  North  for  an  education,  are  too  much 
gentlemen  in  their  own  sense,  to  be  able  to  handle  any  thing  heavier 
than  a  cigar ;  though  now  and  then  bolstered  up  to  holding  a  pistol 
at  some  friend  they  have  injured,  for  the  sake  of  the  eclat  of  the 
thing.  We  see  enough  of  this  race  of  spoiled  children  at  college, 
where  they  attempt  to  lord  it  over  the  institution  and  its  members. 
They  mistake  the  contempt  which  permits  their  folly  to  paes  unno- 
ticed, for  submission. 

Here,  too,  appeared  the  yankee,  with  his  honest  phiz,  from  the 
green  mountaina  of  Vermont ;  with  his  heart  in  his  hand ;  telling 
every  body  who  will  listen  to  him  all  his  family  affairs  and  domestic 
arrangements.  Nevertheless  he  has  his  points  of  shrewdness.  You 
are  off  your  guard  by  his  honest  and  simple  confidence  in  you  :  find 
him  at  a  nine-pin  alley,  and  he  is  your  man,  as  he  says,  '  'at  can  knock 
*em  down.'  Put  him  down  to  '  all  fours,*  and  he  will  play  game; 
but  he  does  not  aspire  to  whist  or  billiards  ;  of  the  latter  perhaps  he 
never  heard.  But  if  you  would  see  him  in  his  glory,  look  at  him  at 
a  Bcrub-race,  mounted  on  one  of  his  father's  colts,  taken  without  leave 
from  die  pasture  ;  his  hat  a  little  on  one  side  ;  his  neck  begirt  with 
«  colored  handkerchief^  the  enda  flying ;  the  skirts  of  his  coat  pinned 
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yo'i  t4:\pt'n.  ;.,fri,  jhi'I  I.*-  ;  .  ;r:iii.-fV,;-,;;r.rl  in  an  iii.-tant :  he  is  all  open- 
ij#:i:i;  :jrj'l  -.'tf  I'l  .\i.ty  ir-i'ly  J'l  !i^-  '»..]ii'r'i,  or  t'l  lifi'HOW  favors.  He 
f.yrrij»;itl(j/«--i  /..Ui  j't'i,  \i\\  \iiii  .'i.rfj'.- ?.  iovp  }.iin  like  a  brother—  so 
»j»rly  dor.'.  |,«.  j#;,rj.,  ,,i!<i  tlw.-  iiTiii.  of  your  {Volingrf.  You  will  find 
hirii  rnori-  Iit':»  :if  y  iJiiiii  ' '  i.-nfilir  ;  h*.  writes  lielter  than  he  talkrt ; 
jijdj<'i  h'jitir  ti.;iii  in-  :mi  .;  f.,!  l,r  j.^  rriurrh  c(ivon  to  impulse  and  en- 
i.|iu;i;i'.i»i  iA'\\iv  mjIhIimwI  i.i„,l^  wliiili  works  like  fire  around  his  heart. 
wliili-  iIk'  i^xJi-moi  iri.iii  —  fill-  smfiicc  of  l,is  demeanor  —  is  calm  and 
|ifii..iioiiIf.-t  ;  In;  iliiii!;^  tiiorr,  \.\\.\\\  lic!  says,  and  reads  more  than  you 
hfivf  liny  idci  »»i'.     \\\^  i;i.  tr  is  nilined,  and  las  Kensilnlity  acute. 

Srii'iifp  liilon'^K  !o  \;ilo  Collr^o,  with  her  grand  professor  Silli- 
inuii ;  imi  lini!  wi iijnir,  r-.riiif.i.sni,  and  »noral  philosophy,  belong  to 
(■iiiniiriil^r.  < ';iniliriflL;e  Nrndti  forth  elo({ueiit  divines,  poets,  aculp- 
inrm,  iind  piijnrrrM  ;  N'liin  hrtiuds  sound  lawyers,  scientific  doctors,  and 
•upvi'sliliuui  theologimin. 
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The  tall  Virginian,  with  his  rakish  air,  his  big  mouth,  his  large 
teeth,  his  long  legs,  and  profuse  hair,  was  next  pointed  out  to  me. 
He  may  be  known  the  world  over,  by  his  independent  way  of  chew- 
ing tobacco.  He  squirts  out  the  juice,  black  as  your  hat,  by  the  gill, 
as  he  walks  the  streets,  or  stands  at  the  door  of  the  hotel.  He  seems 
as  if  surrounded  by  slaves,  so  towering  is  his  look.  He  is  rarely  a 
student,  except  in  inventing  strange  oaths  or  a  new-fashioned  hat  and 
cane.  His  family  descent  is  his  hobby  ;  and  this,  in  his  opinion, 
makes  up  for  all  deficiencies. 

Any  one  may  single  out  the  Georgian  and  the  inhabitants  of  any 
of  the  Gulf-states.  They  are  small,  dark,  men,  who  look  as  if  they 
wore  daggers.  Their  air  is  indolent  and  carele^  when  unexcited  ; 
but  if  they  receive  some  slight  or  opposition,  their  dark  eyes  flash, 
and  their  lips  close  tight,  with  the  intensest  passion.  They  are  con- 
fused by  northern  manners  and  yankee  plainness.  You  rarely  see 
them  laugh,  though  they  sneer  most  bitterly  at  things  they  dislike,  or 
which  are  foreign  to  their  own  customs.  As  they  come  to  the  North 
to  be  educated,  they  herd  with  the  Carolinians  at  our  colleges  and 
schools ;  continually  quarreling  among  themselves,  and  slandering 
each  other,  they  only  agree  to  hate  the  *  d d  yankees.' 


CIIAPTBE     XT. 


I  FOUND  among  the  students  many  whom  I  had  known  at  college 
slightly.  They  received  me  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  cordial- 
ity. They  knew  enough  of  my  struggles,  and  thought  well  enough 
of  my  good  intentions,  to  do  all  they  could  to  heal  the  wounds  I  had 
received.  Beside,  they  knew  they  had  misjudged  me  at  college.  I 
certainly  had  some  good  qualities  ;  I  was  very  sincere ;  spoke  my 
sentiments,  any  thing  that  came  into  my  head,  right  out,  without  re- 
gard to  consequences.  However  imprudent  such  a  coui*se  is,  we 
camiot  help  liking  a  person  who  possesses  a  quality  so  rare.  It  was 
not  a  virtue  in  me,  but  I  did  it  from  a  wild  impulse,  a  recklessness 
of  consequences ;  and  finding  that  it  gained  me  friends,  and  raised 
a  good-natured  laugh,  I  carried  it  to  excess ;  criticizing  my  own  faults, 
confessing  every  weakness,  and  telling  people  just  what  I  thought 
of  them. 

I  do  not  know  when  I  have  passed  a  more  delightful  evening  than 

the  first  after  my  arrival  in  this  place.     With  me  were  C ,  and 

F ,  and  L ,  and  D ,  all  old  friends,  who  had  always 

clung  to  me,  and  predicted  my  reformation.  We  were  all  changed, 
as  men  always  change  after  leaving  college,  and  mingling  in  the 
world,  and  getting  rid  of  the  hateful  jealousy,  the  struggle  for  rank, 
the  boyish  pride,  and  hot  blood,  which  characterizes  students  at  col- 
lege, pitted  against  each  other  for  the  prize  of  parts.  We  sat  to- 
gether at  a  spot  overlooking  the  finest  landscape  I  know  of.  It  was  a 
calm  summer  evening,  and  the  holy  rest  of  nature  poured  quietness  and 
complacency  into  our  hearts.  We  silently  regarded  each  other,  and 
let  fall  the  easy  remark,  each  word  opening  to  us  the  fact  that  we 
were  difierent  beings  from  what  we  were  when  we  parted. 

Men  educated  in  the  same  way,  do  not  talk  in  round  s«ntencei. 
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like  the  characters  in  a  novel.  They  interchange  ideas  by  a  word, 
a  look,  a  smile,  a  gesture  ;  even  in  silence  they  hold  communion,  in 
looking  at  a  picture  or  a  prospect.  Observe  how  the  Indians  talk ; 
this  is  a  perfect  instance  of  the  near  sympathy  they  have  for  one  ano- 
ther. A  shrug  of  the  shoulder,  a  grunt,  or  a  gesture,  a  movemeut  of 
the  head  or  hand,  is  sufRcient  to  convey  their  meaning. 

My  friends  saw  that  I  had  a  good  room;  they  let  me  into  the 
habits  of  the  place,  and  drew  a  fascinating  picture  of  the  life  they  led. 
I  never  was  so  happy.  All  the  dark  spots  in  my  life  vanished,  and  I 
looked  only  upon  bright  and  joyous  anticipations.  I  was  away  from 
scenes  of  hateful  remembrance,  and  seemed  to  have  began  anew.  I 
felt  grateful  for  the  chance  that  brought  me  there. 

I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  long  upon  this  law  school ;  and  I  have 
introduced  it  more  for  the  sake  of  showing  the  effect  of  character 
upon  character,  than  any  thing  else,  and  to  illustrate  how  our  very 
best  sympathies,  unless  properly  guarded,  may  lead  us  into  error. 

Law  was  pursued  in  this  institution  with  all  the  plan  and  regu- 
larity with  which  any  school  is  conducted.  Recitations  were  held 
every  day,  and  the  lessons  marked  out.  I  admire  this  way  of  get- 
ting into  the  dry  details  of  an  uninteresting  profession  by  the  beginner. 
By  getting  lessons,  short  lessons,  every  day,  at  the  end  of  a  few 
months  the  student  finds  himself  the  master  of  much  information  and 
technical  knowledge  which  he  never  would  have  attained  by  him- 
self, without  the  severest  self-control  and  discipline. 

It  is  every  thing  to  the  student  at  law  to  get  a  right  start ;  to  lay 
the  foundation  well  for  future  reading  and  practice.  Very  many  law- 
yers, particularly  in  the  state  of  New-York,  get  a  knowledge  of  their 
profession  after  they  are  admitted.  The  time  of  their  clerkship  is 
spent  in  copying  legal  instruments,  and  attending  to  the  matter  of 
practice,  while  principles,  and  the  origin  and  reason  of  these  forms 
and  technicalities,  are  regarded  with  indifference.  Surely,  no  man 
can  be  a  good  lawyer  —  useful,  protecting  the  poor,  and  guarding^  the 
rights  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  exposing  crime  and  suppofthig 
straight-forwardness  and  virtue  —  who  is  not  also  a  good  scholar,  a 
general  reader,  a  nice  observer,  and  sound  reasoner.  Certainly,  a 
mere  machine  to  hold  a  pen,  and  bully  in  pettifogging  suits,  cannot 
be  this. 

My  friend  C kept  a  friend*s  eye  upon  me,  for  he  soon  saw  my 

failing ;  and  so  he  dragged  me  to  my  duty  by  the  gentle  and  strong 
persuasion  of  a  friend  ;  the  kind  and  well-meant  hint,  more  influen- 
tial upon  a  generous  mind  than  rivets  of  iron,  or  the  severest  autho- 
rity. I  was  a  good  student  here  for  three  months.  My  self-satisfac- 
tion and  confidence,  my  reasonings  in  my  own  favor,  (most  dangerous 

to  our  peace  are  such)  put  me  off  my  guard,  and But  I  will 

tell  you. 

I  had  frequently  observed  a  tall,  thin,  pale,  and  very  genteel  yoiitig 
man  passing  the  street.  I  had  seen  him  once  or  twice  at  a  law  lec- 
ture. He  evidently  belonged  to  the  school.  I  was  surprised,  too, 
that  he  seemed  to  know  no  one,  and  none  of  the  students  bowed  to 
him,  as  they  passed  each  other  in  the  way.  The  first  time  I  saw  him, 
his  back  was  toward  me.  He  was  elegantly,  fastidiously  drooooj. 
Hb  walk  was  very  fine,  and  was  the  gait  of  a  gentleman.     I  fib  a 
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strong  interest  to  see  his  face ;  and  wben  I  came  to  look  upon  his  pale, 
melancholy  countenance,  haggard  with  care  and  disappointment,  I 
felt  my  heart  lean  toward  him ;  I  pitied  him  from  the  bottom  of  my 
soul. 

I  discovered  that  our  study-rooms  were  contiguous,  and  deter- 
mined to  work  myself,  by  some  means,  into  an  acquaintance  with 
him.  One  night,  as  I  was  sitting  late  at  my  window,  looking  at  the 
moon,  and  thinking  of  by-gone  times,  when  I  had  one  beside  me  to 
enjoy  such  scenes  with,  the  sweetest  and  most  melancholy  voice  met 
my  ear  I  had  ever  heard.  The  song  it  sung  was  plaintive,  and  the 
sounds  seemed  like  breathings  out  of  the  heart.  This  feast  continued 
for  hours.  Now  I  could  only  hear  a  low  chant,  and  then  a  wild  burst 
of  melody,  that  seemed  to  pierce  the  sky  ;  varied  again  and  again, 
with  the  most  astonishing  skill. 

I  found  out,  by  some  means,  that  the  voice  was  that  of  Collins,  the 
name  of  the  young  man  whom  I  was  so  anxious  to  know. 

I  could  not  be  satisfied,  until  I  had  his  acquaintance.  I  wished  to 
become  his  fiiend.  I  knew  what  it  was  to  be  wretched  and  lonely, 
and  I  felt  criminal  in  neglecting  him.  I  talked  with  particular  fnenos 
about  him,  but  they  answered  equivocally.  *  They  did  not  know  why 
Collins  did  not  associate  more  with  them.  His  distance  was  his  own 
work ;  he  was  a  singular  young  man,  and  they  believed  he  lived  upon 
opium  ;  that  he  was  strange  and  eccentric,  and  chose  to  be  alone/ 

C said  :  *  You  had  better  let  him  alone ;  he  can  do  you  no  good ; 

his  case  is  a  hopeless  one,  and  as  for  his  melancholy,  it  is  all  fudge.' 
All  I  heard,  only  determined  me  to  seek  him  out,  and  find  what  could 
occasion  such  habitual  sadness. 

Collins  received  my  advances  in  a  very  gentlemanly  way,  though 
he  showed  no  disposition  to  palm  himself  off  upon  me.  He  had  been 
absent,  until  a  short  time  before  I  saw  him,  from  the  school,  and 
treated  me  as  a  new-comer ;  spoke  very  handsomely  of  the  students, 
and  seemed  to  know  the  character  and  course  of  every  man  in  the 
institution.  I  was  chai*med  with  the  elegance  of  his  manners,  the 
acuteness  of  his  mind,  and  his  general  acquaintance  with  literature. 
He  soon  returned  my  civility,  and  we  gradually  became  acquainted. 

He  pursued  his  usual  habits  without  any  secrecy,  and  apparently  as 
if  there  was  no  harm  in  such  courses.  His  mornings  were  usually 
spent  in  a  deep  sleep,  more  resembling  a  lethargy  than  refreshing 
rest,  from  which  nothing  could  rouse  him.  He  rose  about  mid-day 
and  read  until  night,  hardly  taking  any  nourishment.  At  night  he 
seemed  to  revel  in  a  world  of  his  own  creation  ;  he  would  sit  for  hours 
in  one  position,  chanting  low  airs,  his  spirits  kept  alive  by  opium  and 
worse  stimulus.  I  never  could  discover  the  least  mark  of  intoxication 
in  Mr.  Collins,  as  every  body  called  him.  His  person  was  scrupulously 
neat,  his  dress  always  adjusted  with  the  nicest  regard  to  fashion  and 
elegance.  His  language  was  at  all  times  proper,  and  his  sentiments 
refined.  His  mien  was  dignified  and  graceful.  Had  it  not  been  for 
his  haggard  cheek,  and  the  unnatural  brightness  of  his  eye,  sensual 
indulgence  would  be  the  last  vice  one  could  have  attributed  to  him. 

The  mind  of  this  young  man  was  radically  vrrong.  He  had  no 
fixed  principle,  and  if  he  did  right,  it  was  to  be  in  good  taste,  not  to 
be  in  opposition  to  error.    Blackstcme  says,  that '  to  do  right  is  only 
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to  pursue  one's  own  substantial  happiness ;'  and  it  may  be  said, 
that  to  do  right,  is  to  pursue  good  taste,  elegance,  refinement,  true 
pleasure,  and  pure  happiness. 

(/ollins  was  unhappy ;  he  hardly  knew  why.  Possessed  of  a 
poetic  temperament  —  nurtured  in  the  lap  of  ease  and  wealth  — 
every  thing  provided  for  him,  he  had  never  learned  to  think,  to  reason, 
but  gave  free  scope  to  any  impulse  that  came  across  him.  Misfor- 
tune he  could  not  bear,  for  he  had  never  calculated  for  its  inevitable 
coming ;  disappointment  unmanned  him,  for  he  esteemed  that  weahh 
exempted  him  from  the  common  lot  of  mortality.  He  had  had  an 
unfortunate  attachment  —  as  what  young  man  has  not  ?  —  and  he 
thought  he  must  be  melancholy  and  wretched,  to  be  Byronic  and 
sentimental. 

He  was,  as  I  found  out  upon  a  longer  acquaintance,  for  my  own 
foolish  fancies  made  me  singularly  acute  in  tracing  the  rhapsodies  of 
feeling  in  others,  in  a  false  and  unnatural  state  of  mind ;  a  maniac, 
a  madman,  unsound.  We  are  apt  only  to  attach  the  name  of  mad- 
ness to  extravagant  actions  and  incoherent  words,  but  there  is  a  mad- 
ness which  escapes  the  common  eye — a  madness  of  the  soul,  which 
as  effectually  destroys  the  balance  and  contracts  the  usefulness  of 
man's  life,  as  the  wildest  inconsistencies  of  conduct. 

With  every  means  of  happiness  within  his  reach,  but  for  a  strange 
and  ridiculous  fancy  ;  with  riches,  the  highest  connexions,  a  fine 

{)erson  and  good  education,  this  young  man  indulged  the  idea  that 
le  was  soon  to  die.  It  was  impossible  to  shake  off  this  illusion. 
Considering  himself  as  doomed,  he  told  me  that  he  thought  he  was 
bound  to  make  the  most  of  the  little  time  that  remained  for  him,  and 
he  supported  himself  under  this  idea,  so  terrific  to  an  ill-regulated 
mind,  by  opium,  brandy,  and  any  kind  of  stimulus. 

Now  his  disease  was  this  :  Having  taken  by  some  accident  this 
impression,  he  resorted  to  a  bad  remedy  to  drive  it  away.  £ach 
application  only  drove  the  poison  still  deeper  into  his  system.  He 
allowed  himself  no  lucid  interval.  Could  he  have  been  prostrated 
by  a  fit  of  sickness,  and  placed  under  proper  care,  and  recovered 
slowly  from  his  disease,  his  mind  might  have  been  restored.  But 
once  in,  he  continued  to  weaken  his  strength  by  artificial  stimulus,  and 
his  mind  had  no  opportunity  to  resume  its  natural  tone.  The  drunk- 
ard only  can  recover  from  his  malady  by  going  through  the  ordeal  of 
a  trial  by  water.  He  must  expect  to  be  prostrated.  He  must  suffer 
intense  agony  for  days,  aud  perhaps  weeks,  but  if  he  perseveres,  his 
cure  is  certain. 

Collins  visited  at  some  houses,  and  was  caressed  by  a  few,  as  *  a 
character.'  He  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  an  elegant  scholar, 
among  persons  to  whom  he  had  never  given  the  slightest  evidence  of 
scholarship,  and  who  probably  did  not  know  what  the  classics  were. 
This  is  very  common.  Who  ever  knew  a  case  of  a  young  man's 
throwing  himself  away,  particularly  if  his  connections  are  respecta- 
ble, when  it  was  not  said  :  '  What  a  pity  !     He  is  the  flower  of  the 

family ;  might  be  any  thing,  only ' 

The  ladies,  dear  souls !  saw  in  him  a  desolated  genius.  It  would 
be  laughable  to  tell  the  thousand  and  one  stories  circulated  about  bis 
love  afPair.    They  used  to  get  him  to  sing  hii  plaistiye  aixa,  and  how 
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it  went  to  their  hearts  to  hear  the  tones  of  a  broken  heart.  He, 
under  the  influence  of  powerful  doses  of  opium,  enjoyed  this.  He 
yielded  to  the  idea  that  he  was  what  they  thought  him,  and  was 
happy  in  the  luxury  of  wo.^  After  one  of  these  displays,  he  would 
ask  me  to  relate  to  him  what  occurred  the  evening  before,  for  he 
did  not  know,  though  all  the  time  he  appeared  to  the  company  as 
perfectly  rational. 

The  students  did  not  expose  him,  though  they  saw  pretty  nearly 
what  he  was.  I,  I  cannot  tell  why,  was  with  him  constantly,  and 
took  pleasure  in  his  society.  It  was  something  new  to  me,  and  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  studying  myself. 

The  example  of  this  man  constantly  before  me,  the  fact  that  I 
associated  with  him,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  my  friends,  in  the 
course  of  time  alienated  from  me  the  good  feeling  of  my  former 
friends  ;  or  they  felt  bound  to  resent  my  neglect  of  them,  by  corres- 
ponding coldness.  I  did  feel  bitterly  toward  them,  for  their  neglect 
of  Collins,  and  always  took  his  part ;  and  when  lightly  spoken  of, 
resented  it  as  an  insult  to  myself. 

In  this  way,  I  lost  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  those  men  who 
could  have  still  been,  would  I  have  permitted  it,  of  inestimable 
advantage  to  me  in  healing  my  own  distempered  mind. 

Collins  and  myself  at  last  were  constantly  together,  and  each 
other's  only  companions.  I  gradually  fell  into  his  habits.  Certain 
it  is,  that  we  enjoyed  some  Elysian  hours.  In  the  lonely  still  nights, 
when  all  else  seemed  lost  in  sleep,  and  the  sound  of  labor  broke  not 
upon  the  ear  to  remind  us  that  we  were  in  a  toiling  world,  we  used 
to  sally  forth  and  wander  through  the  meadows  that  skirt  the  river 
in  this  delightful  region.  Under  the  soothing  influence  of  that  drug, 
which  creates  first  a  heaven  and  then  a  hell,  we  talked  and  sang  to  the 
stars,  and  the  beautiful  earth,  and  the  bright  moon,  and  thought  we 
were  happy.  A  man  must  be  far  gone  for  this  world,  who  goes 
straight  about  such  an  excitement  of  his  system,  when  he  knows,  as 
we  did,  the  agony  that  was*to  follow,  after  the  charm  had  ceased. 
I  was  the  greatest  sufflerer.  My  constitution  was  naturally  strong ; 
capable  of  great  action  and  reaction.  While  Collins  was  left  in  dull 
apathy  and  lethargy,  I  woke  from  the  trance  of  joy  to  excessive 
nervous  pain.  My  mind  was  filled  with  dismal  images.  I  had  hor- 
rid forebodings.  My  broken  vows  to  my  father — the  probable 
misery  I  had  caused  her  who  really  loved  me  —  the  days  of  quiet 
and  peiceful  happiness  I  might  have  enjoyed  by  a  different  course  — 
my  ruin  —  glimpses  of  what  I  am  —  all  came  to  my  mind,  and 
inflicted  the  keenest  torture.  I  lived  over  again  all  the  pains  I  had  ever 
suffered.  It  seemed  as  if  miseries  were  accumulated  to  crush  me. 
I  meditated  self-destruction.  I  prayed  for  death.  This  frame  of 
mind  would  continue  for  days,  during  which  time  I  kept  my  room, 
and  lived  upon  the  most  simple  diet.  But  when  recovered  in  body 
and  mind,  and  going  out  with  strongest  resolution,  as  I  thought, 
some  new  temptation  would  assail  me,  and  the  same  scene,  the  same 
agony,  the  same  remorse,  were  acted  over  and  over  again  ;  and  what 
makes  it  more  astonishing,  there  was  a  sincerity  in  this  resistance, 
which  repeated  failure  could  not  lead  me  to  doubt. 

My  only  object  in  forming  this  acquaintance,  was  pity  for  Collins' 
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solitary  state,  and  a  desire  to  alleviate  the  pain  he  seemed  to  suffer. 
My  motive,  if  I  know  my  own  heart,  was  good.  Even  believers  in 
human  depravity  will  give  me  credit  for  honesty  of  intention.  *  The 
way  to  hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions,'  says  the  preacher.  How 
true ! 

In  one  of  my  fits  of  voluntary  seclusion,  I  read  *  Hope  Leslie.' 
Let  me  here  give  the  evidence  of  my  own  experience  in  favor  of 
that  book.  The  study  of  the  law  was  relinquished,  and  I  read  only 
works  of  feverish  interest,  when  I  read  any  thing.  After  the  indul- 
gence of  irregular  passions,  every  one  who  has  suffered,  knows  that 
the  mind  is  left  in  a  flighty  state  ;  we  have  strange  visions,  and  think 
strange  thoughts ;  in  short,  we  are  quite  poetic.  Poetry,  novels, 
music  !  how  grateful  they  are  !  They  lead  us  away  from  ourselves, 
and  we  are  just  unsound  enough  to  yield  entirely  to  the  illusion. 
Under  such  circumstances,  I  read  *  Hope  Leslie.'  I  was  a  week 
about  it,  and  I  read  all  the  time  too.  I  was  so  enchanted  with  the 
book,  that  I  consumed  it  as  the  child  eats  his  sugar-plums,  by  little 
and  little,  to  make  it  last  the  longer,  dwelling  over  each  passage ; 
reading  a  scene,  and  then  walking  the  room,  and  picturing  out  the 
lofty  Indian,  the  heroic  Magawisca,  the  generous  youth,  and  the  gen- 
tle mother.  How  I  revelled !  Beside,  I  felt  strengthened  and  elevated 
by  the  high  tone  of  moral  sentiment  contained  in  that  work.  It  was 
the  happiest  week  1  ever  lived,  infinitely  surpassing  all  possible 
reality. 


LINES 

IN     RUMBLE     IMITATION     OF     AN     INIMITABLB     ICOTTISR     FOBT. 

I  WOULD  I  were  the  slight  fern  c;rowine 

Beneath  my  Highland  Mary  s  treacT; 
I  would  I  were  the  green  tree  throwing 

Its  shadow  o'er  her  ccntle  head : 
T  would  I  were  a  wild  nower  springing 

Where  mjf  sweet  Mary  loves  to  rest, 
That  she  might  pluck  me  while  she  *b  adngins', 

And  place  rae  on  her  snowy  breast ! 

I  would  I  were  in  yonder  heaven, 

A  silver  star,  whose  soft  dim  light 
Would  rise  to  bless  each  summer  even, 

And  watch  my  Mary  all  the  night : 
I  would  beneath  those  small  white  fingers 

I  were  the  lute  her  breath  has  fanned  — 
The  plaintive  lute,  whose  soft  note  lingers. 

As  loath  to  leave  her  fairy  hand. 

Ah,  happy  things!  ye  may  not  wander 

From  Scotland  to  some  darker  sky, 
But  ever  live  unchanging  yonder, 

To  happiness  and  Mary  nigh; 
While  I  at  midnight,  sadly  weeping, 

Upon  its  deep  transparent  blue 
Can  only  gaze,  while  all  are  sleeping. 

And  dream  my  Mary  watches  too  1 
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BY     W,     GILMORE     SIMMS. 


Sweet  Lady  I  in  the  name  of  one  no  more, 
Both  of  us  loved,  and  neither  can  forget, 
Make  me  thy  brother,  though  our  hearts  before, 
Perchance  have  never  in  communion  met : 
Give  me  thy  gentle  memories,  though  there  be. 
Between  our  forms,  some  thousand  miles  of  sea, 
Wild  tract,  and  weary  desert :  let  me  still, 
Whate'er  the  joy  that  warms  me,  or  the  thrill 
That  tortura%  and  from  which  I  may  not  flee — 
Hold  a  sweet,  sacred  place  within  thy  breast  I 
In  this,  my  spirit  shall  be  more  than  blest; 
And,  in  my  prayers,  if  haply  prayers  of  mine 
Be  not  a  wrongs  unto  a  soul  like  thine. 
There  shall  be  blessings  from  the  skies  for  thee. 


RANDOM    PAS  SAGES 

FROM  ROU«H  ROTBS  OF  A  TlflT  TO    BNGLAlfD,  ICOTLAND,  FRAWCB,  SWITXBRLAMD,    AMD    CBlMAITr. 


NUMBER     SIX. 


SWITZERLAND,     (CONCLUDED)     GERMANY. 

Lausanne,  August  26.  —  We  left  St.  Bernard,  well  pleased  with 

our  hosts,  and  hastened  back  to  Martigny,  where  we  procured  an 

open  carriage,  and  proceeded  directly  to  St.  Maurice,  there  to  lodge. 

The  ride  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 

was  delicious.     As  it  grew  dark,  the  bonfires  of  the  chamois-honters 

were  lit  up  here  and  there  on  the  distant  mountains ;  and  among 

other  things,  we  passed  a  beautiful  cascade,  seven  hundred  feet  high, 

flowing  out  of  a  solid  rock.     At  half  past  three  this  morning,  we 

were  aroused  from  our  slumbers  at  St.  Maurice,  to  take  the  omnibus 

for  Villeneuve,  at  the  head  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.     It  was  just  after 

sunrise,  on  another  soft  and  lovely  morning,  when  we  stepped  on 

board  the  steamer  *  Le  Leman'  to  sail  down  this  glorious  kdce,  now 

placid  and  smooth  as  a  mirror.     The  boat  was  well  filledy  principally 

with  English  tourists.     We   passed  near  the  walls  of  the  famous 

Castle  of  Chillony  where  Bonnivaxd,  Byron's  '  Prisoner/  lingered  in 

chains: 

*  Chillon !  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place, 

And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar  —  for  H  was  trod, 
Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace, 

Worn  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod. 
By  Bonnivard ! — May  none  those  marks  efibce^ 
For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God  f 

The  castle  is  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  very  margin  of  the 
lake,  and  seems  almost  to  rise  out  of  the  water.  The  poet  has  finely 
pictured  in  his  *  Prisoner'  a  striking  scene  of  loneliness,  amidst  na- 
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ture's  fairest  works.     We  passed  Clarens,  too,  the  *  sweet  ClareDs' 
of  the  author  of  *  Heldise  :* 

*  'T  was  not  for  fiction  chose  Rousseau  this  spot, 
Peopling  ii  with  affections.    'T  is  lone, 
And  wonderful,  and  deep,  and  hath  a  sound, 
And  sense,  and  sight  of  sweetness :  here  the  Rhone 
Hath  spread  himself  a  couch,*  the  Alps  have  reared  a  throne.' 

At  eleven  o'clock  we  anived  at  Lausanne,  via  its  port,  Ouchi,  for 
the  town  is  a  fourth  of  a  mile  up  the  hill.  This  is  a  large  but  irregu- 
larly-built town,  and  is  much  frequented  by  the  English.  The 
house  where  Gibbon  lived  yet  remains,  and  is  now  occupied  by  an 
English  family.  Here  I  took  leave  of  the  friendly  party,  and  am  to 
proceed  alone  to  regions  as  yet  to  me  unknown. 


Berne,  August  28.  —  Had  a  moonlight  night-ride  from  Lausanne, 
whence  we  departed  at  seven,  p.  m.  I  am  now  coming  to  the  Can- 
tons where  German  is  usually  spoken,  so  1  suppose  I  must  play  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  talk  by  signs,  guessing  the  import  of  what  they  say  to 
me,  as  I  did,  for  example,  at  the  diligence  office,  when  I  paid  nay 
fare ;  but  in  this  case  I  was  left  in  a  non-plus.  When  1  took  my 
seat,  they  motioned  me  out ;  and  I  stood  patiently  waiting  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  My  luggage  was  put  on,  the  diligence  was  filled  and 
started  off,  leaving  me  there,  solus,  in  deep  cogitation.  Well, 
'  thinks  I  to  myself,*  they  are  very  polite  !  Presently,  however,  a 
smart  buggy  came  along,  and  the  driver  civilly  beckoned  me  to  take 
a  seat.  Feeling  very  cool  and  good-natured,  in  I  jumped,  at  the 
risk  of  going  where  *  the  d  —  1  drives  ;'  for  I  really  was  somewhat 
in  the  dark,  and  I  could  n*t  be  positive  whether  it  was  not  the  •  old 
gentleman*  himself.  Soon,  however,  these  dismal  doubts  were  dis- 
pelled by  our  overtaking  the  diligence,  and  receiving  an  English 
gentleman  into  the  buggy ;  and  thou  the  simple  truth  flashed  upon 
me,  that  the  diligence  was  full,  and  they  were  *  forwarding*  me  in 
an  extra,  as  they  are  obliged  to  do,  by  law  of  the  land,  all  who  apply 
before  the  time. 

In  some  learned  discussions  about  England,  I  happened  to  say 
that  the  law  securing  the  descent  of  property  of  the  nobility,  there, 
exclusively  to  the  oldest  son,  seemed  to  me  very  unjust.  My  com- 
panion said  he  *  gloried  in  it ;'  though  he  himself  was  a  *  younger 
son,  he  abhorred  democracy  and  equality.*  And  with  some  more 
talk,  I  fell  asleep,  and  left  him  to  his  cigar. 

I  was  somewhat  diverted  with  a  prevalent  custom  of  the  Germans  — 
that  of  embracing  and  kissing  each  other,  when  taking  leave.  I  re- 
fer, of  course,  to  the  inert ;  for  an  affectionate  salutation  of  this  sort 
to  the  ladies^  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit.  But  to  see  the 
'  grave  and  reverend  seignors*  bussing  each  other,  is  a  little  queer. 

At  two,  A.  M.,  we  stopped  at  a  place  called  Peterlinden,  and  got 
some  coffee  in  a  *  loft.'  About  daylight,  we  were  riding  in  sight  of 
Lake  Neufchatel,  and  passed  the  little  village  of  Morat,  where  the 

*  Flowing  in  and  from  the  lake. 
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Swiss  heroically  defeated  an  invasion  of  the  Bdrgundiansi  in  1440 : 
of  which  Byron  says  :* 

*  There  is  a  spot  should  not  be  passed  in  vain, 
Moral !  the  prond,  the  patriot  field  !  where  man 
May  gaze  on  ghastly  trophies  of  the  9lain,t 
Nor  blush  for  those  who  conquered  on  that  plain. 

*  *  * 

While  Waterloo  with  Cannse's  carnage  vies, 
Morat  and  Marathon,  twin  names  shall  stand.' 

It  is  vastly  amusing  and  edifying  to  observe  the  *  whims  and  oddi- 
ties' of  the  various  people  one  meets  with  on  these  routes,  or  indeed 
any  where.  The  .Enslish  and  Germans  generally  like  each  other, 
while  both  dislike  the  French  ;  and  all  are  equally  prejudiced  against 
we  poor  Americans  —  perhaps  not  without  reason.  There  are  too 
many  young  Americans,  who  ape  the  worst  traits  of  the  English 
character,  abroad,  and  make  themselves  ridiculous,  by  an  affected 

hauteur  and  reserve.     There  were  two  such  at ,  whom  our 

Scotchman  pronounced  'contemptible  puppies;  for  they  consid- 
ered themselves  too  good  to  speak  to  the  Misses ,  because  they 

kept  ^  pension  ;^  and  he  added,  rather  rudely  and  illiberally,  that  *  all 
Americans  are  alike,  when  they  think  they  have  got  money  enough 
to  act  the  aristocrat.'  This  sweeping  charge  was  not  worth  notice, 
and  would  never  be  made  by  the  better  class  of  English  or  Scotch ; 
but  it  must  be  owned,  there  is  some  ground  for  it ;  and  it  is  too  bad, 
that  a  few  dandy  upstarts  abroad  should  excite  prejudice  against  the 
whole  of  us. 

At  nine  this  morning,  we  rode  through  a  long  shady  avenue,  lined 
with  elms,  into  the  handsome  town  of  Berne,  the  capital  of  Switzer- 
land. It  is  built  on  a  peninsula,  formed  by  the  windings  of  a  little 
stream  called  the  Aar,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain. 
The  two  principal  streets  are  long  and  uniform,  the  buildings  being 
all  of  gray  stone,  projecting  on  heavy  arches  over  the  side-walks. 
In  the  Rue  Grand  are  several  public  fountains,  adorned  with  gro- 
tesque figures.  At  the  city-gate,  a  couple  of  wooden  *  grisly  bears,' 
(the  arms  of  the  Canton,)  look  down  upon  all  visitors,  with  a  scru- 
tinizing but  rather  inviting  glance.  The  cathedral  is  a  very  curious 
piece  of  antique  arcliitecture,  especially  the  great  door,  which  is 
elaborately  ornamented  with  emblematical  sculpture.  But  the  most 
attractive  spot  in  Berne  is  the  public  promenade,  by  the  side  of  the 
river,  from  whence  you  have  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  whole 
range  of  the  Oberland  Alps,  covered  with  perpetual  snows,  probably 
the  most  imposing  array  of  mountains  in  the  world,  at  least  the 
finest  to  be  seen  at  one  view.  A  visit  to  some  of  this  range,  through 
the  valleys  of  Grindelwald  and  Lauterbrunen,  is  usually  a  promi- 
nent object  to  the  Swiss  tourist.  Near  the  summit  of  one  of  these 
peaks,  where  *  winter  reigns  supreme,'  the  Jung  Frau,  is  the 
awful  precipice  where  Byron's  *  Manfred'  was  stopped  by  the  cha- 
mois hunter  from  taking  a  final  leap. 

The  city  and  canton  of  Berne  have  always  been  noted  as  the  most 
aristocratic  of  the  confederacy,  both  in  laws  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 

*  See  also '  Anne  of  Gierstein.' 

t  A  h«ap  of  bones  of  t)M  vanquished  remtin  to  this  day  6n  the  field. 
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people.  Each  c anion,  it  seems,  has  a  different  costume  :•  That 
of  the  Berne  damsels  is  marked  by  white  starched  over-sleeves, 
extending  to  the  elbows,  and  a  broad  black  lace  rulHe  stuck  up  over 
the  head,  which  makes  them  look  like  Peter  Wilkins'  flying  islanders. 
:29th. —  Like  Mr.  Cooper,  we  patronize  *  Le  Faueon  ;*  and  the 
llcv.  Mr.  Cunningham  has  invited  me  among  the  Anglaite  to  hear 
the  church  se^^-ice  read  in  his  room.  The  principal  topic  of  the 
day  in  Berue  is  the  dispute  with  Louis  Phillipe,  which  at  present 
looks  rather  squally. 


Alpxach,  Lake  of  Llzerxe,  30th,  —  The  ride  from  Berne  to 
Thun  was  very  agreeable,  notwithstanding  I  ^vas  obliged  to  take  the 
intcrieury  among  some  inveterate  smokers.  The  scenery  continued 
to  be  beautiful,  but  very  different  from  that  we  had  jpassed  a  few 
days  since —  the  'lofty  heights'  being  in  full  view,  but  far  distant. 

-  Tlmn  is  a  picturesque  little  village  situated  in  an  enchanting  place 
on  the  Aar,  near  the  head  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  which  forms 
one  of  a  series  of  the  most  charming  sheets  of  water  in  £urope. 
Instead  of  the  diligence  route  to  Luzerne,  I  was  tempted  to  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  a  sail  over  these  lakes ;  and  accqfdingly  left  Thun 
yesterday  morning  in  a  lillle  steamer,  which  plies  on  the  *  Thuner 
See'  to  Interlachen,  another  pretty  village,  situated,  as  its  name 
implies,  between  two  lakes,  Thun  and  Brientz.  It  contains  several 
good  jfensions,  and  is  much  frequented  by  tourists  in  search  of  health  ; 
and  well  it  may  be ;  for  the  region  round  about  is  a  paradise.  *  The 
air  itself  is  a  nosegay,  the  coarse  bread  a  banquet,  and  the  simple 
whey  of  the  Alps  is  worth  all  the  elixirs  of  the  apothecary.'  You 
may  not  sympathize,  perhaps,  in  my  enjoyment  of  this  Swiss  tour — 
would  you  were  here  to  enjoy  it  with  me !  —  for  I  know  it  is  tan- 
talizing to  rea'J  of  the  *  fairest  ])laces  of  the  earth,*  when  one  must 
long  in  vain  to  be  in  them ;  and  yet,  it  is  pleasant  to  tell  those  we 
love  of  the  pleasant  things  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in 
with. 

On  our  way  to  Interlachen,  from  the  boat,  we  passed  through  the 
queer  and  romantic  old  town  of  Unterseen.  Interlachen  is  near  the 
Lake  of  Brientz ;  and  there,  with  the  assistance  of  an  obliging  French 
gentleman,  who  volunteered  as  my  interpreter,  I  hired  a  small  boat 
with  four  rowers,  to  take  me  over  the  lake  to  the  town  of  Brientz, 
a  distance  of  ten  miles.  There  I  got  *  some  lunch,'  and  hired  a 
horse  and  guide  for  my  luggage,  to  Lungern,  going  myself,  by  way 
of  variety,  on  foot,  over  the  Brunig  Alp.  A  violent  thunder-storm, 
which  had  closely  pursued  us  on  the  lake,  overtook  me  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  rugged  Brunig,  and,  at  the  expense  of  a  thorough  drench- 
ing, I  had  a  fine  chance  to  observe  the  sublime  commotion  of  the 
elements;  and  sure  enough. 


*  Far  along 


From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among, 
Leaped  the  Utc  thunder  f 

The  movements  of  the  clouds  beneath  me,  after  the  shower,  were 


•  The  costume  is  worn  onlj  by  ihe  peasantry. 
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extremely  beautiful  aud  grand ;  rising  in  detached  masses,  gracefully 
and  majestically  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  parting  slowly 
from  their  summits,  or  from  the  green  vales  below,  like  a  veil  which 
had  covered  a  mystery.  Huge  masses  of  rock  overhang  the  path 
in  several  places,  threatening  to  tumble  suddenly  upon  the  unwary 
traveller,  or  the  cottages   below  ;  and  abundant  are  the  proofs  that 

*  such  things  have  been.* 

I  have  said  so  much  about  fine  prospects,  that  the  one  from  the 
Brunig  shall  only  be  referred  to,  and  you  may  read  of  it  elsewhere. 
At  Lungem,  I  dined,  and  hired  a  chaise  to  take  me,  solus,  to  the 
Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons.  The  ride  was  along  the  banks  of  two 
more  lakes,  Lungern  and  Samen,  both  of  which  are  of  a  sea-green 
color,  deep  as  the  blue  of  the  '  Leman.'  There  was  little  to  remark, 
except  an  occasional  water-fall,  or  the  ruddy  peasant  girls  on  the 
banks,  spinning  flax. 

At  sunset,  after  traversing  four  lakes,  and  a  mountain  of  no  mean 
dimensions,  since  breakfast,  I  was  received  by  mine  host  at  the 
'  Cheval-Blanc,*  at  Alpnach,  who  is  much  noted,  it  seems,  as  an  honest, 
attentive,  and  eccentric  Swiss  publican  *  of  the  old  school.'  The 
hotels,  be  it  observed,  throughout  Switzerland,  are  generally  excel- 
lent. The  plain  but  substantial  fare  which  they  give  you,  among  the 
mountains,  may  be  partaken  of,  after  a  ramble  in  those  regions  of 
pure  and  bracing  air,  with  better  relish  ^  than  a  princely  feast  in 
courtly  halls  ;  and  in  the  larger  towns  they  will  spread  a  table  d'hdie 
which  would  do  credit  to  Meurice,  of  the  Rue  Rivoli,  or  Boyden,  of 
the  Astor  House.  At  all  the  inns,  visitors  are  expected  and  even 
required  to  write  in  the  *  Book  of  Chronicles'  not  only  their  name 
and  residence,  but  occupation,  destination,  and  *  where  from :'  and 
in  the  *  highland  tour'  they  usually  add  *  remarks,'  scraps  of  doggerel, 
and  praise   or  abuse  of  the  last  visited   inn ;  such  as  *  Avoid  the 

*  Epee*  at  Zurich ;'  *  Go  by  all  means  to  the  *  Cygne*  at  Luzerne.' 
Italy  being  blockaded  by  cholera  and  quarantines,  this  season,  its 
neighbor  Switzerland  is  more  than  usually  swarmed  with  tourists  ; 
and  a  good  many  American  names  may  be  found  recorded  in  tl^e 
medley  albums. 

Luzerne,  August  30. —  In  company  with  a  couple  of  very  agree- 
able English  gentlemen,  who  had  just  returned  from  Italy,  we  took 
a  boat  at  Alpnach,  and  were  rowed  down  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Can- 
tons to  this  beautiful  place.  This  lake  is  one  of  the  largest,  and 
certainly  the  most  picturesque,  in  Switzerland,  being  irregular  in  its 
shape,  indented  with  little  bays,  and  affording,  in  its  whole  extent, 
every  variety  of  scenery.  Afler  doubling  several  of  its  promonto- 
ries, in  a  sail  of  two  hours,  we  landed  almost  on  the  very  steps  of 
the  favorite  *  Hotel  de  Cygne'  at  Luzerne.  It  is  a  capital  house, 
close  to  the  water,  and  as  we  sit  at  dinner,  we  have  on  one  side  a 
fine  panoramic  view  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
real  panorama  of  this  beautiful  lake  and  surrounding  mountains. 

We  dined  sumptuously  at  the  table  d*  hdte,  and  then  walked  out 
to  a  garden  in  the  suburbs  to  see  a  famous  piece  of  sculpture  from 
a  model  by  Thorwaldsen,  the  Swedish  artist.     It  is  a -colossal  lion. 
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pierced  with  a  barb,  cut  out  on  the  side  of  a  hill  of  rock,  and  under 
It  are  in5crilH>d  the  names  of  the  Swiss  ffuards  who  fell  in  the  French 
revolutions  of  '59  and  '30.  It  is  remarkable  that  Swiss  soldiers  are 
yet  employed  as  the  body-guards  of  the  kings  of  France,  Naples, 
etc.,  as  more  trustworthy  than  their  own  people.  These  guards  are 
formally  '  let  out'  by  the  Swiss  government ;  but  how  such  a  pro- 
ceodinc  is  compatible  with  national  honor,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
There  are  two  covered  wooden  bridges  at  Luzerne,  each  fourteen 
hundred  feet  long :  the  interiors  are  adorned  with  curious  old  paint- 
inir^.  of  the  Dutch  school,  comprising  a  regular  series  of  scripture 
subjects. 

i'ou  will  recollect  that  this  is  the  place  from  whence  the  travellers 
set  out  in  the  gi*aphic  opening  scene  of  '  Anne  of  Gierstein.'  It  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  scenes  of  Tell's  exploits,  of  the  battle-field  of 
Sonipach,  and  many  other  interesting  spots.  The  gloomy  and 
*  oloud-capt'  brow  of  Mount  Pilatus,  where  tradition  says  Pontius 
Pilate  threw  himself  into  the  lake  !  is  a  conspicuous  object  on  one 
side ;  and  opposite,  is  the  isolated  Mount  Rhigi,  on  the  top  of  which 
we  propose  to  lodge  to-night,  as  all  faithful  travellers  here  do,  for 
the  sake  of  *  the  most  magnificent  sunset  and  sunrise  prospect  which 
the  world  affords.* 


SrMMrr  of  the  Riiiot,  Seitbmber  1.  —  Yesterday,  at  eleven,  a.  m., 
I  took  boat  with  my  companion,  (an  intelligent  young  student  from 
Cambridge,  Kng.,)  and  we  pushed  across  the  lake  to  Kusnacht,  near 
William  Toll's  cha(>el,  and  the  place  where  he  escaped  from  Gcsler. 
Thence  we  proceeded  without  a  guide,  the  ascent  appearing  to  be 
quite  easy:  biK  we  had  the  luck  to  lose  our  way  and  lose  each 
other :  nevertheless,  we  pressed  forward  to  the  goal,  like  Bunyan*8 
*  Pilgfrim,*  tu'jrsfin^  and  climbing  under  an  intensely  hot  sun,  up,  up, 
up,  every  step  seeming  to  be  the  last,  until  I  for  one  almost  gave  up 
ill  despair,  when  the  friendly  halloo  !  of  some  peasants  pointed  me 
to  the  path.  At  length  we  met  each  other  near  the  top,  on  the  side 
toward  Altorf :  and  at  six  p.  m.  arrived  at  the  inn,  almost  faintine 
with  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  well  able  to  do  justice  to  a  good 
supper. 

Much  as  rcpoit  had  raised  my  anticipations,  the  view  from  the 
Rhigi  Ivulm  far  exceeded  them  :  yet  perhaps  that  from  some  points 
half-way  to  the  summit,  if  not  so  extensive,  is  more  pleasing  and 
beautiful.*  From  the  top,  the  eye  takes  in  too  much  ;  and  large 
towns  and  lakes  appear  like  baby's  play-houses  and  frog-ponds,  and 
much  as  they  would  from  a  balloon.  But  the  grand  wkoit  is  cer- 
tainly magnificent ;  a  view  of  the  whole  of  SwUzcrlanil  could  not  be 
otherwise  : 

'  Lnkes,  ri?era,  long  driiwn  vnlos,  towns,  hamlets,  towers, 
From  Qothurd's  glacier-snows  to  Swabia's  bowers/ 

Thiiteen  lovely  lakes,  of  which  those  of  Luzerne,  Zug  and  Zu* 


*  The  Rhifli  is  not  remarkable  for  its  lioicht,  being  but  five  thousand  seven  hundred 
fcot  above  the  plain ;  but  being  isolated  from  the  great  range,  it  afibrds  much  the 
widoKt  view. 
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rich  are  the  nearest  and  most  conspicuous  ;  with  a  hundred  villages 
scattered  along  their  banks.  On  the  south,  the  sublime  and  gigantic 
array  of  the  snowy  Alps  of  Unterwald  and  the  Grisons,  even  to  the 
borders  of  Italy  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  'the  view  extends  into  the 
very  centre  of  Swabia,  presenting  a  richly-colored  relief,  over  which 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  roves  in  silent  rapture,  as  the  eagle,  hovering 
in  mid  air  or  from  his  aerie,  in  some  isolated  pinnacle  of  the  Alps, 
looks  down  upon  the  states  and  kingdoms  scattered  at  his  feet.  The 
sound  of  sheep-bells  from  the  pastures,  mingling  with  others  that, 
with  a  deeper  and  more  distant  chime,  call  the  villagers  to  matins  ; 
the  smoke  of  the  first  fires,  curling  in  light  blue  wreaths  above  their 
sheltering  woods  ;  the  lowing  of  herds,  rushing  to  their  morning  pas- 
ture ;  the  mountain  peaks,  varying  in  tint  and  distinctness  as  the 
light  oversteps  their  summits  ;  the  glaciers,  gradually  changing  their 
snowy  glare  into  a  purple,  and  then  a  rosy  glow ;  spires  and  pinna- 
cles catching  the  first  ray  of  light,  and  assuming  their  wonted  station 
as  land-marks  in  the  scene  ;  sails,  half  in  shade  and  half  in  sunshine, 
skimming  the  lakes  with  their  rural  produce  and  population ;  the 
Alpine  horn,  pealing  its  signals  from  the  pastoral  bergs  around  ;  the 
pilgrim-troop,  with  solemn  chant  and  motley  costume,  bringing  their 
donations  to  the  confessional  of  *  Our  Lady ;'  the  screams  of  the 
vulture  in  pursuit  of  his  prey,  and  many  other  sights  and  sounds 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  strike  the  eye  and  imagi- 
nation of  the  stranger  so  forcibly,  that  he  feels  for  a  time  as  if  trans- 
ported into  the  mysteries  of  a  new  world.' 

This  is  in  the  early  morning ;  but  the  most  beautiful  sight  this 
evening  was  a  sea  of  clouds  resting  on  the  minor  hills,  far  beneath  us, 
the  peaks  just  peeping  above,  like  so  many  little  islands' in  the  ocean. 
Bodies  of  vapor  also  hung,  like  a  canopy,  over  a  psu^t  of  the  lakes ; 
but  with  us  the  sky  was  perfectly  clear,  and  the  sun  went  down  in 
cloudless  glory  ;  and  when  the  last  morsel  disappeared,  the  Germans 
of  the  party  doffed  their  beavers,  and  made  him  a  low  parting  bow. 


Zurich,  September  1.  —  Cooling  as  was  the  change  of  air  on  the 
Rhigi,  after  such  a  wann  ascent,  I  never  felt  brighter  than  afler  my 
nap  in  that  high  position,  five  thousand  seven  hundred  feet  above 
the  tide.  By-the-by,  the  announcement  at  nine,  of  *  La  lune !  la 
luneT  produced  a  rush  from  the  supper  table,  biit  the  keen,  bracing 
atmosphere  soon  compelled  the  ladies  to  retreat  to  their  rooms. 
At  *  four-and-a-half,'  we  were  roused  from  our  slumbers  by  a  *  trum- 
pet's martial  sound,'  announcing  the  approach  of  the  *  king  of  day.' 
It  was  beautiful  to  watch  the  changing  tints  of  the  sky,  for  an  hour 
before  the  sun  appeared.  Not  a  cloud  Was  to  be  seen  in  the  horizon, 
for  we  were  far  above  them ;  but  when  the  sun's  dazzling  rays  began 
to  be  reflected  on  the  hill-tops,  and  on  the  sea  of  vapor  beneath  us, 
and  the  mists  began  to  roll  away  from  over  the  lakes,  griadually  dis- 
closing their  varied  outline,  or  lifting  the  canopy  from  the  quiet 
towns,  the  scene  was  truly  exquisite  to  look  upon. 

I  left  the  *  Kulm'  alone,  at  six,  and  came  down  in  an  hour  and  a 
half,  on  the  side  toward  Goldau.     This  is  the  village  that  was  de- 
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•troyed  in  1806,  by  the  fall  of  a  part  of  Mount  Rossberg,  when  nearly 
five  hundred  persons,  and  property  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million, 
were  suddenly  buried  under  a  mass  of  earth,  which  our  Mr.  Cooper 
ascertained  to  be  equal  in  bulk  to  all  the  buildings  in  New- York  put 
together  !•  From  thence  I  walked  along  the  banks  of  the  Zuder 
See,  to  the  curious  old  town  of  Zug.  This  lake  is  nine  miles  long. 
The  road  on  its  banks  is  lined  with  fruit  trees,  and  I  filled  my  pockets 
with  nice  fresh  prunes  for  the  gathering.  Blackberries  in  profusion 
are  there  also.  It  was  another  delicious  day,  and  I  experienced  none 
of  the  miseries  so  elegantly  described,  a  la  Wordsworth,  in  the  Album 
at  Alpnach  : 

*  I  wandered  'midst  the  untrodden  ways 
Beside  the  banks  of  Zug ; 
And  there  1  met  wiiti  scores  of  fleas, 
And  there  with  many  a  bug,'  etc. 

There  was  ringing  of  bells,  and  firing  of  cannon,  which  made  a  tre- 
mendous echo  across  the  lake,  but  for  what  cause  I  did  not  learn. 
At  Zug  I  got  dinner,  and  a  direction  to  a  by-path  *  across  lots'  of  po- 
tatoe -fields  to  Horgem,  on  the  Zurich  See,  where  I  wais  to  take  the 
steam-boat  to  this  place.  I  was  alone,  and  not  a  soul  on  the  way  could 
speak  anything  but  vulgar  German.  I  was  stared  at  as  if  from 
the  clouds ;  and  albeit  not  conscious,  like  the  third  Richard,  of  any 
special  deformity,  yet, 

'  As  I  passed,  the  dogs  did  bark  at  me.' 

At  one  village,  a  cur  at  the  first  house  commenced  the  salute, 
which  was  continued  to  the  last,  by  every 

*  Mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound, 

•  And  cur  of  low  degree.' 

The  folks  did  not  know  what  I  meant  by  Horgem,  because  I  did 
not  roll  it  out  with  their  horrid  nasal  pronunciation.  I  stopped  to  fill 
my  flask  at  a  spring,  and  had  the  luck  to  learn  of  a  farmer  that  I  was 
going  just  the  wrong  way.  At  length,  after  achieving  another  moun- 
tain, a  splendid  landscape  was  spread  out  before  me  ;  the  beautiful 
Lake  of  Zurich,  bordered  with  vineyards,  and  neat  villages,  flanked 
by  another  range  of  snow-capped  Alps.  With  staff  in  hand,  and 
^napsack  on  back,  as  I  approached 

'  The  margin  of  feir  Zurich's  waters,' 

I  met  a  posse  of  '  fair  Zurich's  daughters,*  and  of  course  doffed  my 
beaver  to  the  fairest,  whereat  they  were  all  vastly  tickled,  and  per- 
haps a  little  jealous  of  the  *  favored  one'  (a-hem !)  but  toujour,  or 
*  alack-well-a-day,'  was  all  I  could  say,  so  1  proceeded  to  the  *  mar- 
gin,' found  there  was  no  steam-boat,  hired  a  boat,  took  in  a  lady,  who 
applied  for  a  passage,  and  pushed  ofl*  for  Zurich.  It  was  a  lovely 
afternoon,  and  as  pretty  a  sail  as  I  have  yet  had.  I  had  this  morning 
seen  the  sun  rise  from  the  summit  of  the  Rhigi ;  and  now,  after  walk- 
ing thirty-five  miles  in  nine  hours,  under  his  hottest  beams,  I  saw  him 
set  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich.     This  lake  is  nearly  twenty  miles  long. 

* -will  I  _  -  -       .  -     - 

J 

*  See  bis  calculation  in  figures,  in  *  Sketches  of  Switzerland.' 
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As  we  came  near  the  town,  we  passed  several  charming  pleasure- 
gardens,  on  the  very  margin  of  the  water.  Zurich  is  situated  much 
like  Geneva,  being  built  on  both  sides  of  the  rapid  stream  which 
flows  out  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  It  is  quite  a  large  and  city-like 
place,  and  evidently  a  flourishing  one.  I  saw  several  large  buildings 
in  the  course  of  erection.  The  walks  and  rides  in  its  environs,  and 
the  sail  on  its  waters,  are  delightful  in  the  extreme. 

It  was  eight  o'clock,  p.  m.,  when  my  boatmen  landed  mo  on  the 
dock,  and  it  was  with  no  little  trouble  that  I  found  ^he  Gastoff  Zum 
Schwardt,  or  Hotel  de  L'Epee,  for  my  pronunciation  of  the  name 
would  not  pass.  It  is  a  good  inn,  near  the  lake,  but  always  full,  and 
very  dear.  Mine  host  politely  gave  me  a  ticket  for  the  town  museum 
and  reading-room.  I  had  sent  my  luggage  here  by  diligence  from 
Luzerne,  and  expected  to  meet  my  Rhigi  companion ;  but  he  does 
not  appear,  and  I  must  proceed  alone  to  the  Rhine  and  Germany, 
*  unknowing  and  unknown.* 


ScHAFFHAUsEN,  Septf.mber  2.  •  ♦  ♦In  the  ride  to  this  place, 
I  had  my  first  glimpse  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  village  of  Eglisan  :  and 
now  I  have  been  out  to  see  the  celebrated  Falls  of  the  Rhine, 
near  Schaffhauscn.  I  came  to  them  from  above,  and  was  disappointed  ; 
but  I  found  the  right  view  is  from  the  bend,  on  the  other  sicle.  The 
falls  are  certainly  beautiful  and  picturesque,  but  not  very  grand  or 
marvellous.  If  the  falls  even  of  the  Androscoggin  at  good  old  Bruns- 
wick were  in  Europe,  they  would  be  quite  a  *  lion*  in  their  way. 

Having  now  *  done  Switzerland,'  you  may  ask,  '  Have  we  not 
scenery  at  home,  equal  to  any  in  that  land  of  wonders  V  And,  at  the 
risk,  as  Mr.  Cooper  says,  of  being  called  unpatriotic  and  '  spoiled  by 
travelling,*  I  must  say  no  —  at  least  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 
The  *  Notch*  at  the  White  Mountains  is  equal  in  wildness  and  gran- 
deur to  any  scenery  in  Scotland  ;  of  course  it  exceeds  any  in  England, 
and  probably,  the  rest  of  Europe,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal ;  but 
Swiss  scenery,  i  «.,  among  the  higher  Alps,  you  must  bear  in  mind  is 
on  a  vastly  larger  scale  than  either.  Think  of  mountains  two  or  three 
times  as  high  as  Mount  Washington,  in  some  cases  rising  ojmost  per- 
pendicularly, or  overhanging  valleys  eight  or  ten  thousand  feet  be- 
low, their  summits  tapering  off  in  fantastic  shapes,  and  pyramids  of 
rock.  It  is  scenery  of^a different  character,  probably,  from  any  other ; 
unique  in  its  wild  sublimity.  So  also  with  extensive  prospects.  Our 
Catskill  Mountain  House  is  scarcely  half  as  high  as  the  Rhigi  Kulm, 
and  as  to  the  relative  merits  and  variety  of  the  view,  I  would  again 
refer  you  to  Mr.  Cooper's  comparison.  But  with  these  exceptions, 
we  need  not  go  abroad  to  discover  *the  beauties  of  nature.'  Our 
rivers  and  river  scenery  are  as  much  superior  to  those  of  Europe  as 
Niagara  is  to  the  Falls  of  Trenton  :  even  tlic  far-famed  Rhine,  if  1  may 
judge  from  this  portion  of  it,  is  not  worthy  to  be  named  with  the 
Connecticut,  far  less  with  our  noble  Hudson. 

The  Swiss  views,  recently  published,  with  letter  press  by  Dr. 
Beattie,  are  very  correct  as  well  as  beautiful  specimens  of  art.  They 
will  give  you  a  much  better  notion  of  the  country  than  any  book  1 
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know  of.  You  will  perceive  1  visited  most  of  the  originals,  having 
passed  through  the  cantons  of  Geneva,  WalHs,  Waadt,  Freyburg, 
Berne,  Luzerne,  Unterwalden,  Schwyz,  Zug,  Zurich,  and  Schafi*- 
hausen,  beside  an  excursion  to  Savoy  and  Piedmont.  How  much 
ELnowles'  Mariana  says  in  the  simple  exclamation : 

'  Switzerland  is  a  dear  country —  Switzerland!' 

The  name  will  always  recall  to  me  many  pleasant  associations. 

I  am  not  a  little  puzzled  in  choosing  my  route  through  Germany. 
I  desire  to  go  through  the  Tyrol  to  Bavaria,  Munich,  Prague,  and 
Dresden ;  but  it  is  a  long  tour,  and  little  travelled.  *  The  Glyptique' 
collection  of  the  fine  arts  at  Munich,  and  the  great  Dresden  Grallery, 
are  doubtless  worthy  of  a  visit ;  hut  on  the  whole,  I  think  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  the  '  sights'  of  Frankfort,  Leipsic,  Mayence,  the 
tail  down  the  Rhine  to  Coblentz  and  Cologne,  and  thence  to  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  and  the  cities  of  Belgium. 


GERMANY TUB     RHINE. 

Carlsrhue,  Duchy  of  Baden,  September  5.  —  I  was  somewhat 
amused  by  a  good-looking  Irish  gentleman,  who,  afler  paying  some 
pretty  sensible  compliments  to  the  flavor  of  the  ban  mns  of  mine 
host  at  Schafl*hau8en,  very  kindly  offered  me  his  confidence  and  friend- 
ship, 'free  gratis  for  nothing,'  and  proposed  a  walk  to  the  falls,  ob- 
serving by  the  way,  while  telling  me  this,  that,  and  the  other,  in  the 
between-you-and-mc  sort  of  a  way,  that  a  rascal,  whom  he  had  un- 
suspectingly made  his  bosom  friend  and  room-mate  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  had,  with  equal  good  nature,  very  benevolently  relieved  him  of 
the  care  of  his  purse  and  gold  watch.  Poor  Pat !  I  fear  he  was  in 
a  fair  way  to  be  operated  upon  again,  with  equal  efficacy. 

Schafifhausen  is  a  queer  old  Germanized  town,  quiet  and  dull.  The 
Hibernian  and  myself  were  the  only  guests  at  the  principal  hotel.  I 
had  another  dreary  night-ride  from  thence  to  the  frontier  of  this 
duchy,  where  passports  and  luggage  were  duly  inspected.  At  sun- 
set, 1  arrived  at  OfTenbourg,  a  decent  town,  where  1  found  a  very 
nice  inn,  kept  by  a  nice  man,  who  deals  in  wines  and  broken  English. 
H(B  entertained  me  excellently  well,  and  sent  me  on  to  this  place 
this  morning  in  an  extra.  We  stopped  to  dine  at  a  town,  which  I 
took  for  our  ultimatum,  and  leisurely  disposeil  myself  accordingly, 
when  lo  !  by  mere  accident,  1  observed  the  carriage  starting  off,  with 
my  portmanteaus  safely  behind.  *  Ou  allez  vous  V  —  *  a  Carlsrhue  1' 
So  much  for  being  among  people  of  a  strange  tongue. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  uniformity  of  costume  in  several  of  the 
towns.  Red  vests  and  breeches  and  broad-brimmed  hats,  were 
universal  among  men  and  boys  ;  i,  e.,  of  the  peasantry  only,  for  they 
are  a  distinct  order  of  beings  on  the  continent.  The  most  laborious 
part  of  farming,  etc.,  is  performed  by  the  women  ;  the  *  fair  sex*  here 
are  expected  to  hold  the  plough,  rake  the  hay,  and  dig  the  potatoes. 
What  brutes  must  the  men  be  ! 

Carlsrhue,  the  duke  of  Baden's  capital  and  residence,  is  one  of 
the  neatest  towns  1  have  seen  on  the  continent.     The  streets  are 
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broad,  straight,  and  well-paved,  and  the  buildings  all  of  stone,  painted 
cream-color.  The  chateau  of  the  duke  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
opposite  a  block  of  private  houses  in  similar  style,  thus  making  an 
elegant  circle,  with  a  garden  and  orangery  in  the  centre.  In  the  rear 
of  the  chateau,  is  an  extensive  hunting-park.  The  whole  of  this 
duchy  appears  to  be  one  level  plain,  not  specially  fertile  ;  and  there 
is  little  to  remark  in  riding  over  it,  except  the  extensive  squadrons 
of  geese,  tended  by  the  lasses  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  the  battalions 
of  ganders t  in  the  shape  of  the  duke's  soldiers. 

Our  introduction  to  his  Serene  Lowness,  the  Rhine,  did  not  give  us 
the  most  favorable  impression  of  his  majesty.  If  one  should  see 
that  part  of  the  river  between  Switzerland  and  Mayence,  and  no 
more,  he  would  pronounce  its  feu'-famed  beauties  all  a  joke.  It 
passes  here  through  this  fiat  uninteresting  duchy,  the  banks  afford- 
ing nothing  more  attractive  than  pine  bushes,  six  feet  high  ;  and  the 
river  itself  has  lost  its  primitive  attraction  at  Schaifhausen,  for  here 
it  is  of  a  brown  muddy  color,  instead  of  its  once  transparent  green. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  monotony  of  the  shores  is  relieved  by  a 
pretty  town,  which,  the  atmosphere  being  clear,  and  the  view  unob- 
structed, may  be  seen  from  a  great  distance.  Among  others,  we 
passed  Spires  and  Worms,  noted  for  their  cathedrals,  which  are  very 
conspicuous  objects  from  the  river ;  and  Manheim,  a  handsome  town, 
with  a  fine  palace,  (now  chiefly  in  ruins,)  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful 
park.  Near  Manheim  is  Heidelberg,  celebrated  for  its  university, 
which  is  the  oldest  in  Germany.  These  places  are  in  the  *  Grand 
Duchy'  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  which  adjoins  that  of  Baden.  The 
boat  stopped  a  short  time  at  Manheim,  and  we  went  on  shore  to  see 
the  palace. 

It  was  dusk  when  we  came  in  sight  of  the  famous  and  very  pretty 
town  of  Mayence,  our  steamer  passing  through  the  bridge  of  boats 
over  the  Rhine,  which  was  promptly  opened  to  admit  it.  The  spires, 
and  domes  of  the  town,  as  seen  from  the  river,  give  it  quite  an 
imposing  appearance.  We  stepped  on  the  quay,  with  very  little 
bustle,  and  without  any  obstruction  or  examination.  The  ho- 
tels near  the  river  were  all  full,  but  we  found  good  lodgings  at  the 
*  Trois  Courounes'  in  the  interior.  I  shall  proceed  to-morrow  to 
Frankfort  and  Leipsic,  with  the  intention  of  returning  here  to  take 
the  Rhine  to  Cologne. 


Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  September  7.  —  The  ride  from  May- 
ence to  this  city  occupied  three  hours  and  a  half.  The  approach 
to  Frankfort  is  not  remarkable,  except  for  the  beautiful  grounds  and 
gardens  laid  out  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  walls  and  fortifications  in 
the  environs.  Frankfort,  you  know,  is  one  of  the  four  free  cities  of 
Germany,*  (Hanse-Towns,)  and  is  entirely  independent  of  any  other 
state,  being  a  co-equal  member  of  the  Germanic  confederation,  and 
important  also  as  the  seat  of  the  Diet.  Some  parts  of  the  city  are 
very  handsome,  and  the  whole  has  an  air  of  busy  prosperity  :  it  seems 
to  be  very  like  Paris,  on  a  smaller  scale.     The  hotels  are  renowned 


*  The  othcra  are  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and  Lubcck. 
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for  their  size  and  excellence ;  and  as  the  great  semi-annual  Fair  is  in 
operation,  they  are  at  present  abundantly   well  patronized.     This 
I'^air  is  quite  an  important  affair  to  the  city  :  all  the  public  squares, 
quays,  etc.,  are  filled  with  temporary  stalls  and  *  magazines'  of  arti- 
cles, manufactured   in    different    parts  of  Germany,    the   merchant 
announcing  himself  *  from  Berlin,*  or  Dresden,  or  Leipsic.     They 
oflen  bring  samples,  only,  of  their  wares,  and  from  them  make  ex- 
tensive '  package  sales.'  I  should  think  that  one  half,  at  least,  of  these 
were  filled  with  pipes  —  a  fair  illustration  of  the  smoking  propensities 
of  the  Germans.     These  pipes  are  long  and  cluri^sy,  but  most  of  them 
are  very  prettily  ornamented.     The  Germans  are  verily  inveterate 
lovers  of  the  weed.     They  smoke  every  where  and  on  all  occasions ; 
the  toll-keeper  puffs  away  while  ho  opens  the  gate,  the  conducteur, 
regulating  the  diligence,  the  shop-keeper,  while  he  makes  your  bill. 
All  classes  and  degrees  are   alike  in  this  respect  —  the  duke,  the 
*  professor,'  the  peasant.     The  charms  of  the  practice  are  especially 
exemplified  in  the  interior  of  a  crowded  diligence  on  a  hot  day, 
when  three  fourths  of  the  passengers  are  doing  their  best  to  suffo- 
cate one  another  with  fumes  of  smoke  from  pipes,  and  brimstone 
from  matches.     Remonstrance  from  a  novice  in  the  science  is  vain, 
for  though  otherwise  polite  and  obliging,  they  seem  to  think  smoking 
so  much  a  matter  of  course,  to  prize  it  above  their  meat  and  drink, 
even  above  their  wine,  that  they  do  not  imagine  it  can  be  disagreea- 
ble. 

The  river  Maine,  which  falls  into  the  Rhine  at  Mayence,  or  Mainz, 
is  an  insignificant  stream,  only  navigable  by  flat  boats  which  go  dotpn 
with  the  cun-ent,  and  arc  drawn  up  by  horses,  as  in  canals.  Frank- 
fort is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  but  the  greater  part  is  on  the 
north.  The  quays  are  broad,  and  afford  a  handsome  architectural  dis- 
play, the  buildings  being  all  of  a  light  cream  color,  like  those  of  the 
French  capital.  I  obser^'ed  no  very  splendid  public  buildings,  but 
the  principal  street,  containing  sevei*al  of  the  great  hotels,  is  very 
spacious  and  stately. .  In  the  Hotel  de  Ville  is  preserved,  among 
other  archives,  the  original  of  the  celebrated  *  Golden  BulV 


Leipsic,  September  10. —  Here  am  1,  in  the  very  heart  of  Germany, 
in-the  centre  of  Europe,  within  ten  hours'  ride  of  Dresden,  one  day 
of  Berlin,  two  of  Prague,  three  of  Munich,  four  of  Warsaw,  ten  of 
St.  Petersburg!!,  and  a  few  more  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Je- 
rusalem, all  of  which  I  would  fain  honor  with  a  visit,  did  time  and 
the  *  needful'  permit ;  at  present,  however,  this  will  be  my  ultimatum, 
and  to-morrow  I  shall  commence  what  the  Frenchman  said  Napo- 
leon did,  after  the  memorable  battle  of  this  same  Leipsic,  not  a 
retreat,  but  a  tnouvem^nt  retrograde  toward  home.  My  joumeyings 
wdll  now  be  toward  the  setting  instead  of  the  rising  sun. 

The  ride  to  this  city  proved,  as  I  expected,  extremely  tedious  and 
disagreeable.  Wo  left  Frankfort  at  half  past  nine,  p.  m.,  and  were 
forty-one  hours,  including  two  nights,  on  the  way  ;  the  distance  being 
two  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  I  was  again  doomed  to  the  intcricur, 
amid  five  smokers,  as  usual,  neither  of  whom  could  speak  English 
or  jPrencb ;  and  the  idea  of  the  mistakes  and  vexations  to  which  my 
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solitary  ignorance  exposed  me,  was  any  thing  but  comfortable.  I 
escaped,  however,  with  nothing  worse  than  the  loss  of  a  cloak  in  the 
Frankfort  diligence ;  for  on  coming  to  the  Prussian  dominions,  we 
were  transferred  to  a  respectable  vehicle,  on  which  was  inscribed  : 

'Bonifi.  ^reu<50, 
^c^nell  ^ost.' 

(Query,  mail  or  snail  1  It  does  not  merit  the  latter  appellation  so 
well  as  some  of  the  French,  to  say  the  least.)  The  public  convey- 
ances on  the  continent  are  all  driven  by  a  postillion,  in  a  kind  of 
livery,  with  *  seven  league  boots,'  a  trumpet  with  tawdry  tassels,  and 
a  leathern  hat:  he  always  rides  the  *  nigh*  horse,  and  never  goes 
more  than  one  post,  as  each  *  team'  has  its  own  postillion.  Every 
diligence  is  superintended  by  a  condvctevr^  who  has  the  best  seat  in 
the  coupe,  but  does  nothing  himself,  except  delivering  the  mails  and 
small  parcels  on  the  way.  The  French  and  Swiss  conducteurs  are 
often  surly  and  uncivil,  but  those  in  Prussia  are  very  attentive,  good- 
looking,  and  even  well-educated.  The  most  learned  doctors  of  the 
university  will  converse  with  them  on  familiar  terms,  with  deference 
and  respect. 

There  is  evidently  much  less  exclusiveness  in  grades,  and  less 
show  of  haughty  superiority  in  the  wealthy,  and  even  the  noble,  in 
these  despotic  countries,  than  in  liberal  and  enlightened  England. 
From  the  Grand  Duke  do\vnward,  it  is  usual  to  give  a  bow  and  a 

*  hon  jour,'  or  *  adieu'  to  the  meanest  servant  in  return  for  the  same 
salutations  :  and  these  courtesies  certainly  do  not  seem  to  be  miscon- 
strued into  that  familiarity  which  breeds  contempt,  but  rather  to 
strengthen  respect  and  attachment  to  the  superior. 

In  coming  to  Leipsic  from  Switzerland,  I  passed  through  no  less 
than  eight  independent  states  and  principalities,  viz  :  the  *  Grand 
Duchies'  of  Baden,  Hesse- Darmstadt,  Saxe-Weimar,  Saxe-Gotha, 
Hesse-Cassel,  the  free  city  of  Frankfort,  and  the  kingdoms  of 
Prussia  and  Saxony.  The  boundaries  of  these  great-little  duchies 
are  marked  by  a  plain  stone  on  the  way-side,  inscribed,   *  Wcimer,* 

*  Gotha,'  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be.  I  observed  nothing  else  to  indi- 
cate that  the  country  was  governed  by  so  many  different  masters. 
There  is  nothing  on  the  route  deserving  the  name  of  scenery  :  even 
a  gentle  hill  to  relieve  the  dull,  tame  prospect  of  long  and  often 
barren  plains,  occurs  but  seldom.  Of  the  towns  1  shall  see  more  on 
my  return. 

I  was  sorry  to  find  that  the  noted  book -publisher,  Mr.  Tauchnitz, 
Senior,  died  of  apoplexy,  very  suddenly,  a  few  months  since.  His 
son,  who  continues  the  business,  is  a  very  courteous  and  intelligent 
man,  and  speaks  English  fluently.  He  received  me  very  kindly,  and 
invited  me  to  dine  with  him  at  twelve  o'clock,  m.  !  In  England,  I 
was  several  times  invited  to  dine  at  seven,  p.  m.  The  usual  dinner 
hour  at  hotels  in  Germany  is  one. 

Before  dinner,  Mr.  T.  escorted  me  to  the  lions.  In  the  principal 
Lutheran  church,  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  see  paintings,  altars  and 
images  !  —  things  opposed,  as  I  thought,  to  the  very  spint  of  Luther- 
anism. 

The  '  booksellers'  have  just  completed  a  handsome  '  Exchange,' 
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where  the  brethren  of  the  '  trade'  from  all  parts  of  Germany  assem- 
ble semi-annually,  at  the  Easter  and  Michaelmas  fairs,  to  settle 
accounts,  and  make  sales  of  new  books,  etc.,  by  sample.  The  book- 
trade  is  carried  on  here  very  extensively,  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
system.  Leipsic  is  the  head-quarters  for  the  business  in  all  the  Ger- 
man states,  and  all  publishers  in  other  places  have  their  agents  here. 
You  will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  at  the  fact,  that  the  number  of  new 
books  published  annually  in  Germany,  is  greater  than  all  issued  dur- 
ing the  same  time  in  Great  Britain  and  France  put  together.*  What 
a  nation  of  book-makers  !  What  a  mass  of  intellect  in  active  exer- 
cise !  In  a  country  not  much  exceeding  in  extent  the  single  state  of 
New- York,  there  are  six  thousand  new  works,  comprising  nine  mil- 
li<ms  of  volumeSf  printed  every  year,  beside  reprints  of  old  works, 
and  all  pamphlets  and  periodicals  !  One  would  think  the  Germans 
ought  to  be  a  learned  people  ! 

Mr.  Tauchnitz's  establishment  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the 
trade.  He  showed  me  the  stereotype  plates  of  his  well-known  edi- 
tions of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  of  which  he  publishes  a  com- 
plete series,  in  an  economical,  pure  text  form,  one  set  filling  a  box 
twenty  inches  square.  So  you  may  easily  ascertain  the  exact  bulk  of 
all  the  intellect  of  antiquity  ! 

The  Leipsic  University,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Germany,  is 
also  about  to  occupy  a  neat  and  extensive  edifice  just  completed. 
The  ancient  fortifications  of  Leipsic,  like  those  of  Frankfort,  have 
been  removed,  and  the  space  they  occupied  is  laid  out  in  gardens  and 
public  promenades  ;  a  change  decidedly  for  the  better,  as  every 
peaceable  man  will  say.t  As  to  beauty  of  architecture,  this  city  has 
little  remarkable  ;  the  buildings  are  mostly  antique  and  uncouth,  and 
the  streets  narrow,  and  without  side -walks. 

At  dinner  to-day,  at  Mr. ,  the  second  dish  consisted  of  thin 

slices  of  two  sorts  of  fish,  literally  raw.  It  seemed  to  be  regarded 
as  a  rare  delicacy,  but  I  could  not  stretch  my  politeness  enough  to  do 
justice  to  it.  The  dinner,  otherwise,  was  excellent.  You  know  the 
old  man  who  made  the  '  Bubbles  from  the  Brunens,'  feelingly  describes 
his  consternation  at  the  never-ending  courses  of  a  German  public 
table  ;  but  he  docs  not  mention  two-thirds  of  the  dishes  I  have  tasted 
at  a  single  sitting.  The  feast  commences,  all  the  world  over,  with 
Boup  ;  then  comes  the  dry  soujj-vieaty  *  which  a  Grosvenor-Square 
cat  would  not  touch  with  his  whiskers  1*  but  which  is  nevertheless 
rendered  quite  palatable  by  a  highly-seasoned  gravy ;  then,  cutlets, 
omelets,  and  messes  of  various  sorts  ;  followed  by  poultry,  wild  fowls, 
beef,  etc. ;  fifthly,  pudding,  which  with  us  is  a  sign  that  the  meat  is 
disposed  of;  but  lo  !  'sixthly  and  lastly'  comes  a  huge  quarter  of 
veal,  roast  chickens,  young  lobsters,  salad,  etc.  ;  seventhly,  tarts  and 
confectionary ;  *  and,  to  conclude,  a  dessert  of  prunes,  grapes, 
peaches,  cakes,  etc.,  the  whole  capped  by  sundry  nibbles  at  a  fair, 
round  cheese,  or  peradventure,  as  to-day,  with  coffee,  in  Lilliputian 

*  The  avcrap^e  number  of  new  works  per  annum,  issued  for  the  first  time  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  last  three  years,  is  about  1200  j  in  France,  4,000 ;  in  Germany.  6,000. 

t  A  happy  combination  of  safety,  beauty,  and  convenience,  is  shown  in  the  ramparts 
of  the  dty  of  Geneva. 
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cups,  which  I  took  for  baby's  play-things.     Verily,  one  has  a  chance 
of  finding  something  to  his  taste  in  this  variety. 

After  dinner,  Mr.  Tauchnitz  ordered  his  barouche,  with  two  beau- 
tiful bays,  and  a  footman  in  livery,  (Mr.  T.  is  a  book-seller,)  and  we 
rode  out  to  the  field  of  the  memorable  battle  of  1813,  about  a  mile 
from  the  town.  The  whole  vicinity  of  Leipsic,  for  several  miles,  is 
one  vast  plain,  which  has  always  been,  and  probably  will  continue  to 
be,  the  theatre  of  battles,  when  the  nations  of  Europe  see  fit  to  fight 
at  all.  We  walked  to  a  slight  elevation,  where  Napoleon  had  his 
head-quarters  during  the  battle.  The  French  had  garrisoned  the 
town  for  six  years  previous  ;  consequently  they  had  their  choice  of 
position.  Napoleon  had  made  a  mouvemeni  retrograde  from  Dresden, 
after  giving  up  his  second  expedition  to  Russia ;  he  was  followed  by 
the  allied  army,  and  here  they  met.  Three  days*  hard  fighting,  and 
the  slaughter  of  twenty  thousand  men,  was  the  consequence.  The 
French  were  routed  ;  but  their  possession  of  the  town  enabled  them 
to  proceed  in  their  retrograde  toward  Frankfort,  (the  same  route  I 
had  come,)  and  on  the  fourth  day  the  allies  entered  Leipsic.  Mr.  T. 
was  on  the  field  during  the  fight,  and  he  gave  me  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  it.  *  Here  stood  Blucher,  with  his  Prussians  ;  there,  Prince 
Swartzenberg  and  the  Austrians.*  What  a  scene  of  horror  must  that 
field  have  been,  when  twenty  thousand  human  beings  lay  there, 
bloody  corpses,  and  half  as  many  more  had  fallen,  wounded  and  man- 
gled, sighing  for  death  as  a  relief  from  their  misery  ! 

Otho,  the  young  king  of  Greece,  is  now  in  Leipsic  on  a  visit  He 
is  shortly  to  be  married  to  a  German  princess,  whose  name  I  have 
forgotten. 

Mayence,  Sept.  13.  —  At  six,  p.  m.,  on  the  tenth,  I  was  again  in  the 
diligence.  There  were  but  three  passengers ;  one  of  them  asked 
me  in  German  to  sit  with  him  in  the  interior,  but  having  persuaded 
him  in  English  into  a  coupe  seat,  he  complacently  remarked  that  he 
was  pretty  sure,  from  the  first,  that  i  was  English.  I  declined  the 
honor,  with  equal  good  nature.  *  Scotch  V  No.  '  Irish  V  No. 
He  looked  puzzled.  *  You  must  have  spoken  English  from  child- 
hood V  *  Yes.  1  never  spoke  any  other  language.*  *  Perhaps  you 
have  resided  some  time  in  England  ]*  *  Never  was  there  but  three 
months.*     Curious  whether  he  would  discover  me,  I  kept  mum. 

*  From  the  East  Indies  V  No.  *  But  you  are  a  British  subject  1' 
Oh,  no.     I  acknowledge  no  king  whatever. 

*  South  America  V  (!)     No. 

And,  strange  to  say,  I  was  the  first,  after  all,  to  hint  that  there  was 
a  republic  usually  called  the  United  States  of  America.  It  did  not 
occur  to  him,  at. the  moment,  that  the  English  language  was  known 
to  some  extent  in  *  our  country  ;*  but  singularly  enough,  when  the 
happy  land  was  mentioned,  I  found  him  far  from  being  ignorant  of  it. 
He  had  read  of  our  *  manners*  from  his  own  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar 
down  to  Captain  Hall  and  the  TroUope ;  and  he  was  now  writing  a 
critical  essay  on  American  poetry.  In  short,  he  was  Dr.  O.  L.  B. 
Wolff,  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  the  University  of  Jena ;  the 
author,  you  will  recollect,  of  the  History  of  German  Literature  in 
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the  London  Athenaeum,  and  of  other  essays  which  have  made  his  name 
well  known  with  us.  He  seemed  a  good  deal  interested  in  our  litera- 
ture, and  we  beguiled  the  hours  far  into  the  night,  in  learned  talk, 
parting  near  the  battle-field  of  Jena,  with  mutual  promises  of  future 
correspondence. 

The  road  lies  over  several  memorable  fields.  Near  Lutzen,  they 
pointed  to  a  stone,  '  VoUa  la,  Gustave  tombeau  /'  It  was  the  spot 
where  the  *  Great  Gustavus*  Adolphus  fell,  in  the  thirty  years'  war. 
We  passed  the  house  where  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  signed  his 
treaty  with  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  At  Erfurt  is  the  cell  where  Mar- 
tin Luther  lived  when  he  was  an  Augustine  friar.  At  Goth  a,  Wei- 
mar, Eisenbach,  and  Fulda,  the  capitals  of  their  respective  duchies, 
are  the  '  chateaux  de  residence.' 

The  approaches  to  most  of  the  continental  towns  are  through  long 
avenues,  shaded  by  elms  or  poplars,  extending  sometimes  a  couple  of 
miles.  One  naturally  looks  for  something  handsome,  after  passing 
such  an  imposing  portal ;  but  it  does  not  always  follow.  One  of  the 
finest  of  these  triumphal  arches  leads  to  a  filthy  hamlet,  which  would 
disgrace  our  backwoods. 

They  have  a  peculiar  costume,  at  one  of  these  towns  ;  but  in  gene- 
ral, there  is  no  costume  in  Germany.  Both  at  Frankfort  and  Leip- 
sic,  I  noticed  two  remarkable  items,  the  Jews  and  the  pretty  girls. 
The  Jews  wear  long  black  gowns  and  girdles,  with  beards  of  nearly 
equal  length.  They  seem  to  be  here  a  distinct  and  *  peculiar  peo- 
ple.' As  to  the  German  ladies,  there  is  certainly  more  beauty  among 
them  than  I  have  seen  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

My  second  entrance  into  Frankfort  was  from  a  better  point  of 
view,  crossing  the  stone  bridge  over  the  Main.  1  had  been  riding 
four  nights,  sans  sleep,  and  in  the  vulgar  phrase,  was  *  quite  done  up/ 
It  was  of  course  delightful  to  find  that  the  '  fair'  had  so  thoroughly 
filled  the  domicils  of  every  publican  in  the  place,  that  not  a  nook  or 
a  comer  in  all  those  immense  hotels  was  to  be  had  for  love  or  money. 
I  wandered  here  and  there,  houseless  and  alone,  till  dusk,  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  a  loafer-like  lodging^  iu  the  street !  This  was  actually 
the  only  alternative  to  going  oil'  at  ten,  p.  m.,  to  Mayence.  There 
were  probably  at  least  ten  thousand  strangers  in  the  place  at  that 
moment. 

The  entrance  into  Mayence,  at  one  o'clock  at  night,  was  quite  im- 
pressive. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  in  Cassel,  is  an  extensive 
military  establishment,  through  the  gates  and  court  of  which  we  had 
to  pass.  The  postillion  sounded  a  martial  air  on  his  trumpet,  and 
the  sentinel,  opening  the  ponderous  gates,  admitted  us  to  the  bridge 
of  boats  on  which  we  crossed  the  Rhine  to  the  city.  Every  thing 
was  still  and  quiet,  but  our  rumbling  diligence  \  the  stars  and  the 
lights  of  the  town  were  looking  at  their  portraits  in  the  river.  At 
the  city  portals,  another  blast  of  the  tnimpet*  procured  us  admis- 

*  The  'Old  Man'  of  the  Cubbies  denounces  these  trumpets,  bin  verily  they  are  pre- 
ferable to  the  long  tin  borrs  of  the  Lii{!!ish  '  pLaids,'  w  bich  are  ir.dctd  cDcu^^h  to 

'  brenk  lii«  baadi*  of  sleep  oMuiidcr 

And  rou*e  bim  like  a  ruttliiif^  pml  uf  thuuder! 

Hark,  hark  !  Ik«  horrid  couiid; 
He  raiMW  hi*  head  as  if  waked  from  the  dead, 

Aud  amazed  Vie  Mwm  around !' 
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sion,  but  no  living  thing  was  to  be  seen,  except  tbe  military  '  guar- 
dians of  the  night' 

To-day  it  rains  torrents.  So  I  will  merely  tell  you,  in  guide-book 
style,  that  Mayence,  as  well  as  Cologne,  owes  its  origin  to  the  Romans, 
and  was  occasionally  the  residence  of  some  of  the  emperors.  Tbe 
city  has  also  been  an  electorate  of  the  German  empire,  but  at  pre- 
sent it  belongs  to  Prussia ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  with  a  popula- 
tion of  thirty-two  thousand,  it  has  a  garrison  of  twelve  thousand  sol- 
diers. It  claims  the  honor  of  being  tlie  birth-place  of  Guttenberg,  one, 
at  least,  of  the  inventors  of  printing,  of  whom  there  is  a  statue  in  one 
of  the  squares.  I  have  been  to  see  the  cathedral,  noted  only  for  anti- 
qnity,  and  for  the  numerous  monuments  and  statues  of  church  digni- 
taries in  the  interior. 


CoBLENTz,  (on  THE  Rhine,)  SEPTEMBER.  —  The stoam-boat  left  the 
quay  at  Mayence  this  morning  at  six,  with  about  one  hundred  pas- 
sengers, mostly  English,  on  their  homeward  retreat.  For  two  or 
three  miles,  the  banks  of  the  river  continued  to  be  low  and  tame. 
We  passed  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Nassau,  a  fine  edifice, 
near  the  river.  The  classical  Brunnens  of  Langen-Schwalbach  are 
a  few  miles  in  the  interior. 

We  were  this  day  to  see  the  only  interesting  part  of  the  *  glorious 
Rhine,'  that  between  Mayence  and  Cologne.  Along  here,  there  are 
a  plenty  of  little  islands,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  abound  with 
picturesque  rocky  crags,  capped  by  ruins  of  castles,  and  relieved 
here  and  there  by  a  green  meadow,  a  vineyard,  or  a  neat  village. 
Johannisberg,  a  chateau  belonging  to  Prince  Mettemich,  is  one  of 
the  first  from  Mayence.  This  estate  has  fifty-five  acres  of  vine- 
grounds,  from  whence  comes  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Rhenish 
wines.  Speaking  of  Mettemich,  I  need  not  remind  you  of  his 
portraiture  as  *  Beckendorf,*  in  that  unique  production,  *  Vivian 
Grey.'  Then  we  passed  the  ruins  of  Klopp  and  Ehrenfels,* 
Vantsberg  castle,  at  present  occupied,  from  which  we  were  saluted 
with  a  gun  ;  the  ruins  of  Falkenberg,  Guttenfels,  Schdenberg,  and 


*  Among  the  Rhenish  legends,  versified  by  Plakchk,  is  one  of  the  'Mouse-Tower,' 
near  Ehrenfels,  commencing: 


*  The  Bishop  of  Mentz  wu  a  wealthy  prince, 
Wealthy  and  proud  was  he ; 
He  had  all  that  was  worth  a  wish  on  earth, 
But  he  had  not  charitie  ! 


He  would  stretch  out  his  Mijrt|r  haoda  to  bUsfj 

Or  lift  then  both  to  prey  ; 
But,  alack!  to  lighten  man's  distress. 

They  moved  no  other  wmyJ 


A  famine  came;  the  poor  beeged  in  vain  for  aid,  'till  he  'opened  his  granaries  free.' 
and  then  locked  them  m,  and  HJumed  them  every  one.'  '  Tbe  merry  mice!  bow  shrill 
they  squeak!'  said  tbe  prelate : 


*  But  mark  what  an  awful  judgment  soon 

On  the  cruel  bishop  fell ! 
With  so  many  mice  his  palace  swarm'd. 

That  in  it  he  could  not  dwell. 
They  gnaw'd  the  arras  above  and  beneath. 

They  eat  each  savory  dish  up, 
And  shortly  their  sacrilecious  teeth 

Befan  to  nibble  the  bishop ! 

'  He  flew  to  the  castle  of  Ehrenfels, 
By  the  side  of  the  Rhine  so  fair, 
But  ilMy  found  the  road  to  his  new  abode. 
And  came  in  legions  there ! 


He  built  him  in  haste  a  tower  tall 
I u  the  tide,  for  his  better  assurance. 

But  they  swam  the  river,  and  scal'd  the  wall, 
Aud  worried  him  past  endurance! 

*  One  morning  his  skeleton  there  was  eeen. 

By  a  load  of  fle^  the  lighter ! 
They  bad  pick'd  his  bones  uncommonly  clean, 

And  eaten  his  very  mitre ! 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  Bishop  of  Mentn; 

And  oft  at  midnight  hour. 
He  eomes  in  the  shape  of  a  foffso  dense, 

And  sits  on  his  old  '  Mouse-Tower.' 
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the  rocks  of  *  the  Seven  Sisters'  in  the  river;*  Sternberg  and  Lio- 
benstein, '  the  Brothers/  etc.,  all  famed  by  many  a  pathetic  legend. 
There  are  also  the  pretty  villages  of  Rudesheim,  Geisenheiro,  Bin- 
gen,  Oberwesel,  Saint  Goar,  and  others,  too  tedious  to  mention  ; 
and  the  rock  of  Lurelcy,  with  an  echo  which  repeats  seven  times. 

I  am  now  before  the  castle  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  the  strongest  fort- 
ress in  Europe,  built  on  a  rocky  elevation,  commanding  the  river  for 
several  miles.  The  city  of  Coblentz,  nearly  opposite,  and  connected 
with  it  by  a  floating  bridge,  is  strongly  fortified,  and  garrisoned  by 
five  thousand  Prussian  soldiers.  It  was  founded  by  Drusns,  the  Ro- 
man general,  thirteen  years  before  Christ. 


Cologne,  14th.  — I  am  now  in  the  ancient  and  honorable  city  of 
'  Les  Trois  Rois,'  and  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins. 

On  leaving  Coblentz,  the  shores  are  again  '  fiat  and  stale,'  (though 
perhaps  not  '  unprofitable'  to  the  vinters,)  until  thou  comest  unto 
Romagen,  when  there  are  a  few  miles  of  the  picturesque,  and  then 
the  scenery  of  the  Rhine  is  finished.  On  the  score  of  natural  beauty, 
it  would  take  a  good  many  Rhines  to  make  a  Hudson  ;  but,  as  WiU 
lis  says,  here  we  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  past;  history,  tra- 
dition, and  song,  have  given  every  thing  a  charm,  and  even  these 
rough  old  ruins  are  tinted  with  a  couleur  de  rose;  but  amidst  the 
bills,  and  streams,  and  forests,  of  the  so-called  new  world,  our  thoughts 
stretch  forward  to  the  future.  We  have  already  the  rich  material, 
and  perhaps  the  time  will  come  when  Europe  may  not  claim  supe- 
riority, even  in  works  of  art,  or  in  historical  associations  and  remi- 
niscences i  albeit  we  have  no  princely  palaces  or  baronical  strong- 
holds, and,  thanks  to  our  democratic  rulers  !  we  are  in  no  immediate 
danger  of  them. 

*  Perhaps  you  may  bo  amuBed  by  this  legend.    It  runs  as  follows : 


*  The  Caf  tie  of  8nb6«nber|r  voa  lofty  and  fair, 
And  seven  countesses  ruled  tbere: 
Lovely,  and  noble,  and  wealthy  I  trow  — 
Every  fister  had  suitors  enow. 
Crowned  duko  and  belted  knif  bt 

.  Sigb'd  at  the  feet  of  those  ladies  bright 


*  Kniffbt  look'd  upon  knif  ht  with  an  •w'A  cya — 
Each  fancied  a  favored  riTal  nif  h ; 
And  darker  erery  day  they  frowned, 
And  sharper  still  the  taunt  went  round; 
Till  swords  were  drawn,  and  lancos  in  rest. 
And    the  blood  ran   down   from   aach    nobla 


And  they  whispered  hope  to  every  one,  f  breast; 

While  they  vow'd  in  their  hearts  they  would      While  the  sisters  sat  In  thair  chairs  of  gold, 
have  none.'  i    And   smiled   at  the   fall   of  thair   ckampiona 


Gentles,  liitt  to  the  tale  I  tell ;  ^Id ! 

*T  is  many  a  year  since  this  befel :  /^     .,      ,.  ..... 

Women  are  altered  now,  I  ween,  Sf  ?"*■•  "*'  '°  ^^*  "'•  ^  *•"? 

And  never  say  what  they  do  not  mean !  J.  >•  """y  *  y««»*  ■»»««  »*»»•  ^M ; 

Times  have  changed,  and  wa  oust  allow, 

tA«*k«r<    .1      #•  o  !.»    u        ..  -1  Countesses  are  not  so  cruol  now. 

*  At  the  Castle  of  SchOenberg  *t  was  merriment 

There*wM  dancing  in  bower,  and  feasting  in  hall;  \  '  BuT!ie*l^Tr".'i'l'^"«?J**f  •".^k*^'  ^V?L. 
They  ran  at  the  rfng  in  the  iilt-yard  gay,  '      ^"*  ^^^  f'"'*"  *•"»  "*»'  *°  **»•"•  ''»»'•<»  ^^' 


And  the  moments  flew  faster  than  thought  away! 
But  not  only  momenta  —  the  days  fled  too  — 
And  they  were  but  as  when  they  first  came  to 

woo ; 
And  spake  thoy  of  marriage  or  bliss  deferr'd, 
They  were  silenced  by  laughter  and  seornful 

word! 


Geutles,  list  to  the  tale  I  tell ; 

'T  is  many  a  year  since  this  befel : 

And  ladies  now  m  mildly  reign.  And  ladiaa  now  may  Ioy«  dnida. 

They  nercr  aport  with  a  lorar'a  pain !  j       '  And  thair  aaitort  aloM  ba  palruUdl 


ers; 

Their  damsels  sought  them  tkaeaatia  o'er 

But  upon  earth  thny  ware  aaan  no  mora ; 
Seven  rocks  are  in  the  tide, 
Obar-wesel's  walls  beaida. 
Baring  their  cold  browa  to  haaran: 
They  are  called,  *  Tha  Sisters  Savaa.' 


Gentles,  list  to  the  Ule  I  tall ; 
'T  is  many  a  year  since  thia  bafal : 


r 
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But  the  Rhine  is  interesting  —  intensely  so  ;  and  I  can  only  regret, 
my  dear ,  that  you  are  not  here  to  share  with  me  this  long- 
wished  for  pleasure. 

'  The  castled  crae  of  Drachenfels 

Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine, 
Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells 
Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine, 

*  And  hills  all  rich  with  blossom'd  trees, 

And  fields  which  promise  corn  and  wine. 
And  scattered  cities  crowning  these, 

Whose  far  white  walls  along  them  shine. 
Have  strew' d  a  scene  which  1  should  see 
With  double  joy,  wert  thou  with  me. 

*  And  peasant  girls  witb  deep  blae  eyes. 

And  hands  which  ofler  early  flowers, 
Walk  smiling  o'er  this  paradise ; 

Above,  the  frequent  feudal  towers 
Through  green  leaves  lift  their  walls  of  gray. 

And  many  a  rock  which  steeply  lowers, 
And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay, 

Look  o'er  this  vale  of  vintage-bowers ; 
But  one  thing  want  these  banks  of  Rhine  — 
Thy  gentle  hand  to  clasp  in  mine. 

*The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows, 

The  charm  of  this  enchanted  gromid, 
And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 

Some  fresher  beauty  y^ymg  round ; 
The  haughtiest  breast  its  wish  roiffht  bound 

Through  life  to  d  well  deligh  ted  here ;  ^ 

Nor  could  on  earth  a  spot  be  found 

To  nature  and  to  me  more  dear, 
Could  thy  dear  eyes,  in  following  mine. 
Still  sweeten  more  these  banks  of  Rhine.' 

If  misery  loves  company,  as  the  proverb  says,  why  should  not 
happiness  be  also  sociably  disposed  7  There  is  to  me  a  special  lone- 
liness in  being  in  these  regions  of  song,  with  a  crowd  of  strangers, 
but  with  no  *  congenial  spirit'  who  in  after  days  would  recall  to  us 
the  fond  recollection  of  happy  hours  passed  together  in  the  distant 
land  ;  who  with  a  single  word  might  bring  vividly  before  us  a  glow- 
ing panorama  of  scenes  remembered  as  a  dream.  And  is  there  not 
as  much  or  more  enjoyment  in  these  remembrances,  than  in  the 
*  first  impression  V 

Beside  the  Drachenfels,  there  are  a  score  of  ruins  this  side  of 
Coblentz,  such  as  Rolandzeck,  Godesberg,  and  other  hard  names ; 
and  we  also  passed  the  pretty  town  of  Bonn,  the  seat  of  an  ancient 
and  well-endowed  university.  From  one  of  the  castles,  near  the 
river,  we  were  saluted  with  three  cheers  by  .the  garrison. 

To-morrow  I  shall  write  from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  for  here  I  must 
say,  albeit  not  in  the  Byronic  vein, 

'Adieu  to  thee,  fair  Rhine !  How  long  delighted 
The  stranger  fain  would  linger  on  his  wav ; 
Thine  is  a  scene  alike  where  souls  united, 
Or  lonely  Contemplation  thus  might  stray ; 
And  could  the  ceaseless  vultures  cease  to  prey 
On  self-condemning  bosoms,  it  were  here, 
Where  nature,  not  too  sombre  nor  too  gay. 
Wild,  but  not  rude,  awful,  but  not  austere^ 
Is  to  the  mellow  earth  as  autumn  to  tbe  yev.' 
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Yb  mv,  we  nng  no  household  songi^ 

To  tnote  betide  our  hearths  at  play ; 
No  minntrelsy  to  us  belongs, 

No  legends  of  our  by-gone  day : 
No  old  traditions  of  the  hills. 
Our  slant  land  no  memory  fills — 

We  have  no  proud  heroic  lay  I 
Ye  aak  the  time-worn  storied  page  — 
Ye  ask  the  things  of  other  age, 

From  us — a  race  of  yesterday ! 

Of  yore,  in  Britain's  feudal  halls. 

Where  many  a  warlike  trophy  hung, 
With  shield  and  banner  on  the  walls, 

The  bard*8  high  harp  was  sternly  stnmg 
To  praise  of  war  —  its  fierce  deliffEts— 
To  *  heroes  of  an  hundred  fights,^ 

Ever  the  '  eoundins  shell*  outnmg ! 
Gone  is  the  ancient  Bardic  race — 
Their  song  hath  found  perpetual  place 

Their  country's  proud  archives  among! 

The  warlike  Norsemen  of  the  isles, 

Erst  o'er  the  wave  held  sovereignty — 
A  sound  is  swelling  where,  erewhile, 

Their  ringing  spears  maae  melody : 
Rude  hunters  of  the  seal  and  whale 
Are  chaunting  out  the  Saga's  tale, 

To  the  wild  winds  sweepinf  by  — 
How  their  heroes  heard  the  Valkyiiur  call 
To  the  feast  and  song  in  (Min's  hall  — 

To  the  white  meacTfoaming  high  1 

The  stirring  Scottish  border  tale. 

Pealed  from  the  chords  in  chieftain's  hall  — 
The  wild  traditions  of  the  GSel, 

The  wandering  harper's  lavs  recall : 
All  have  their  legendaL  and  their  songs  — 
Records  of  glory,  feua,  and  wronjn. 

What  nerved  the  fair  chivalric  Gaul, 
When  woke  the  bold  'Parisienne?' 
The  *  Marseliois  7'  xohat  foeman  then 

Roused  him  to  conquer  or  to  fell  7 

What  thought  the  Switzer's  bosom  thrill^ 

When  sounds  the  '  Ranz  de  Vache'  on  mgb ; 
A  race  as  ancient  as  their  hills, 

Still  echoes  their  wild  mountain  cry : 
He  springs  along  the  rocky  height  — 
He  marks  the  lammergeyer's  flight  — 

The  chamois  boundms  by : 
He  snuffs  the  mountain l>reeze  of  morn — 
He  winds  again  the  mountain  horn, 

And  the  loud  Alps  reply ! 

Our  fethers  bore  fix>m  Albion's  isle. 

No  stories  of  her  sounding  lyres  — 
Thev  left  the  old  baronial  pue  — 

They  left  the  haip  of  ringing  wires  I 
Ours  are  the  legends  old  and  dim, 
The  household  song  —  the  evening  hymn, 

Sung  by  your  bright  hearth-fires  ! 
Each  tree  that  in  your  soft  wind  stin» 
Waves  o'er  our  indent  septdchrBS — 

The  ashes  of  onr  sires  I 
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Yea,  forth  they  went,  nerved  to  forrake 

Home,  and  the  chains  ihcy  might  not  bear — 
And  woman's  heart  was  strong,  to  break 

The  links  of  love  which  bound  her  there. 
Here,  free  to  worship  and  beUeve, 
From  many  a  log-built  hut,  at  eve. 

Went  up  the  Mbpphant  voice  of  prayer. 
Is  it  not  writ  on  nistorv's  page, 
How  the  strong  arm  claimedTour  heritage  ?  — 

Of  the  lion  claimed  his  lair  ! 

Our  people  sancf  no  loud  war-songs. 

They  shouted  no  loud  battle-cry  — 
A  burning  memory  of  their  wrongs 

Lit  up  their  path  to  victory  ! 
With  prayer  to  Gkxi  to  aid  the  right, 
The  yeoman  girded  him  for  fight, 

To  free  the  land  he  tilled,  or  die ! 
They  bore  no  proud  escutcneon'd  shield — 
No  blazoned  banners  to  the  field  — 

Nought  but  their  motto  — '  LiBSBTYr 

Their  sons  —  when  after  years  shall  fling 

O'er  these  romance —  when  time  hath  cast 
The  mighty  shadow  of  his  wing 

Between  them  and  the  stoned  past  — 
Will  tell  of  foul  oppression's  heel. 
Of  hands  which  bore  the  avenging  steel. 

And  battled  sternly  to  the  last  — 
By  their  hearth-fires  —  on  the  hill-side  free^ 
Till  the  swell  is  caught  by  the  echoing  sea,. 

And  hymned  by  the  wandering  blast!  lout. 
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More  than  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  have  an  imper- 
fect idea  of  the  sufferings  that  are  endured  by  their  kindred,  even  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  own  dwellings.  The  same  laudable  sentiment 
that  induces  display  of  the  elegancies  of  life,  causes  concealment  of 
our  miseries,  or  humiliating  misfortunes.  The  social  feeling  which 
induces  us  to  lend  aid  to  a  neighbor  in  peril,  or  in  the  full  tide  of 
prosperous  action,  tends  to  the  exhibition  of  our  ffood  fortune ;  it  ia 
sympathy  in  both  instances.  It  is  the  sufferer  who  seeks  conceal- 
ment, having  no  flattering  prospects  to  offer  for  the  cong^ratulations 
of  the  sympathetic.  It  is  the  jealous  distrust  of  our  natures  that  in- 
duces the  pedestrian,  who  is  toiling  onward  with  a  humid  brow,  to 
cast  a  nervous  and  discontented  glance  at  the  tenants  of  the  post- 
coach,  as  it  darts  onward  ;  and  he  welcomes  the  cloud  of  dust  that 
insures  concealment  of  his  woes,  created  only  by  contrast.  It  is  only 
when  crime  brings  suffering  on  the  innocent  kindred  of  the  criminal, 
that  there  exists  serious  cause  of  discontent. 

•  The  writer  of  this  very  spirited  sketch  of  western  life,  assures  us  that  it  is  essen- 
tially true,  having  been  narrated  to  him  by  a  respectable  citiien,  only  six  miles  from  the 
closing  scene  of  the  tragic  adventure.  A  fictitious  name  has  been  substituted,  out  of 
deiiuacy  to  the  survivors  of  the  family.  Eos.  KMicKEasocaeB. 
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JosEiMi  Jopi.ix  was  one  of  half  a  dozen  Bona  of  a  tavem-keeper  in 
the  county  of  Buncombe,  North  Carolina;  and  consequently  he  be- 
came initiated  in  early  life  into  the  ways  of  the  world  ;  by  which 
general  expression,  it  may  be  in  this  case  understood,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  whiskey  and  tar-kilns,  long  rifles,  and  quarter-races.  When 
this  younger  son  of  the  publican  of  the  *  Piny  Woods'  had  nearly 
attained  the  stature  of  the  family  standard,  six  feet  three  inches,  and 
a  f(?w  months  before  he  had  reached  his  twentieth  year,  he  led  up 
before  the  township  justice  of  the  peace  a  hope-inspired  damsel.  She 
vowed  herself  his  partner,  in  weal  and  wo,  in  life  and  death.  His 
circumstances  at  the  lime  were  only  middling.  He  owned  *  a  likely 
young  nag,  a  dollar  bill,  and  a  good  rifle-gun.' 

A  few  months  after  the  festivities  of  the  nuptials  had  left  the  sober 
realities  of  life  in  bold  relief,  the  young  couple  began  to  look  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  paternal  double  cabins,  in  order  to  fix  the  trace 
leading  to  the  most  inviting  region.  Their  departure  was  accelerated 
by  *  a  small  scrimmaffc,'  in  which  Mr.  Joplin  was  unfortunately  a 
principal  actor,  at  a  shooting-match.  His  antagonist  had  darkened 
the  manly  disc  of  our  hero  a  little  ;  but  then  the  young  bridegroom 
boasted  that  he  had  taken  an  '  under  bit  out  of  his  left  ear,  and  stove 
two  of  his  front  teeth  down  his  throat.' 

The  young  couple  departed  with  the  buoyancy  of  hope,  (that  flat- 
tering endorser  of  accommodation  paper,)  for  the  western  district; 
the  husband  on  foot,  leading  in  the  devious  pathway  of  his  bride, 
who  was  mounted  on  the  nag.  This  animal  was  well  laden  with 
household  stuffs,  consisting  principally  of  quilts  and  *  kiverlids.' 

The  adventurers  reached  the  p?»int  of  destination,  six  miles  from 
the  last  cabin,  on  the  borders  of  the  Indian  country,  in  season  to 
make  a  crop.  When  the  corn  was  gathered  in,  the  fall  hunt  half  fin- 
ished, the  venison  dryhig,  and  the  *  bear  bacon*  cured,  the  Indian 
Summer,  with  its  mild  haze,  shed  a  soft  and  cheering  influence  upon 
the  new-beginners. 

On  one  of  the  cjuiet  evening?*,  made  more  interesting  by  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  day  of  rest,  the  settlers  were  entertaining  a  neizfa- 
boring  family  with  a  happy  display  of  the  best  the  house  could  afford, 
with  *  a  streak  of  fat  and  a  streak  of  lean.'     While  the  children  of 
their  guests  were  playing  antic  gambols  about  the  door,  a  scream  of 
infantile  alarm  arrested  the  attention  and  deep  interest  of  the   set- 
tlers.    As  the  three  males  of  the  party  snatched  their  arms,  the  anti- 
cipated war-cry  rang  responsive  in  the  precincts  of  the  cabin.      The 
foremost  of  the  assailants  fell,  and  another  shot  wounded    and  ar- 
rested the  advance  of  the  leading  warrior,  while  the  affrighted  mo- 
thers drew  in  their  fugitive  infants.     As  the  cabin-door  was  closed 
against  the  foe,  a  distracted  mother  saw  her  youngest  child  snatched 
up  by  a  retreating  brave,  while  his  comrades  dragged  off  their  dead 
loader.     A  gun  had  been  hastily  charged,  and  the  fearless   Joplin. 
having  thrown  o])en  the  door,  drew  it  to  his  face ;  but  the  wary  sav- 
age held  up,  to  shield  his  person,  the  little  captive.  *  Fire  !'  screamed 
the  distracted  mother  ;  *  better  dead  than  a  prisoner  !*     At  the  criti- 
cal instant  when  the  little  suflerer  parted  asunder  its  leg^,  the  sharp 
report  of  the  rifle  of  the  white  man  was  heard,  and  the  crimson  cur- 
rent, of  a  deeper  hue  than  the  painted  skiu  of  the  savagOp  riippled 
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down  hk  aaked  trunk.  £te  reeled,  and  hesitated,  and  ere  the  smoke 
of  the  rifle  had  blown  away,  the  frantic  mother,  with  knife  in  hand, 
was  seen  flying  to  the  rescue.  The  savage,  cool  and  collected,  even 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  interposed  the  infant  between  the  thrust  of 
the  Amazon  and  his  person,  and  the  unhappy  mother  plunged  her 
weapon  into  the  bosom  of  her  own  child  ! 

The  warrior's  knife  closed  the  scene  as  he  fell,  and  was  bathed  in 
the  heart's  blood  of  the  fearless  woman,  the  wife  of  Joplin's  nearest 
neighbor.     The  Indians  fled  without  a  single  scalp. 

After  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  mother  and  child  had  been 
hastily  performed,  and  they  were  consigned  to  the  same  unosten- 
tatious grave,  the  neighboring  settlers  assembled,  and  rendez- 
voused at  Joplin's  cabin.  They  elected  him  their  captain.  Here 
they  continued  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  with  various  fortune 
in  sharp  skirmishes  with  their  unrelenting  and  always  vigilant 
enemy. 

Early  in  the  spring,  they  broke  up  their  little  settlement,  and  re- 
tired back  to  the  more  populous  pait  of  the  coBntiy.  Captain  Jop- 
lin  returned  to  the  paternal  mansion  in  the  Piny  Woods,  to  exhibit 
the  beginning  of  the  third  generation,  in  the  person  of  young  Buck- 
eye Joplin.  After  lingering  awhile  in  his  old  haunts,  and  recount- 
ing the  perils  he  had  cheerfully  met  and  overcome,  he  looked  ovi 
again  upon  the  land  of  promise,  the  western  expanse,  for  anotfi||i||^  V 
channel  of  enterprise.  *  •' 

The  second  expedition  of  our  hero  was  undertaken  by  water. 
Having  packed  his  family  across  to  the  Tennessee  river,  and  ex- 
changed his  *  nag*  for  a  canoe,  or  *  dug-out,*  he  embarked  in  his  long 
and  devious  voyage  to  the  Mississippi.     Joplin  occupied  the  stern  as 
steersman,  but  his  spouse  was  provided  with  a  paddle,  which  she 
plied  alternately  with  her  knitting,  as  they  glided  onward  to  an  un- 
known land.     The  voyage  was  barren  of  incident,  and  only  varied 
by  fishing  and  hunting  for  the  subsistence  of  the  family.     They  en- 
tered the  Mississippi,  and  descended  this  river  to  the  mouth  of  White 
river ;  and  as  this  was  backed  up  by  the  spring  freshets,  the  voyagers 
turned  their  course  up  the  stream,  and  crossed  the  connecting  cut,  or 
bayou,  to  the  Arkansas  river.     Tliey  continued  their  voyage,  until 
they  found  a  landing-place  of  an  inviting  aspect,  near  Little  Rock. 
Here  the  emigrants  landed  and  pitched  their  half-face  camp.     After 
a  year  or  two  of  hardship  and  privation,  incident  to  the  settlement  of 
a  new  country,  the  Joplin  family,  somewhat  increased  in  numbers, 
began  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  industry.     The  improved  condition  of 
the  captain's  pecuniary  afiairs  aflbrded  him  the  means  of  indulging  in 
his  ardent  propensity  for  attendance  on  all  the  gatherings,  which  he 
had  never  dismissed  from  his  mind  while  his  necessities  restrained 
him.     In  the  absence  of  her  husband,  the  pains-taking  woman  kept 
the  shuttle  flying,  or  sung  an  accompaniment  to  the  instrumental 
music  of  the  spinning-wheel.     From  these  gatherings  Joplin  some- 
times returned  with  marks  of  personal  rencounters  ;  and  time,  and 
the  soothing  care  of  the  even-tempered  woman,  were  requisite  to 
soften  the  exasperated  backwoodsman,  and  to  obliterate  the  signs  of  the 
feud  on  the  distorted  visage  of  her  husband.     On  these  occasions,  the 
ferocity  of  his  disposition  predominated  on  the  first  day  after  the 
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gathering;  on  the  eccond,  he  was  raoody  and  thoughtful; -and  the 
third  brought  on  repentance,  and  promises  of  refonuation. 

The  great  races  at  length  caine  on ;  and  Captain  Joplin's  colt, 
sired  by  Chain-Lightning,  out  of  the  celebrated  full-blooded  dam 
Earthquake,  had  been  entered  for  the  jockey  purse,  and  the  owner 
was  *  obliged  to  be  present.*  This  he  promised  should  be  his  last 
race,  and  his  last  fight  on  any  race-course.  The  good  woman  ven- 
tured, as  she  handed  him  his  holy-day  jeans,  to  urge  his  return  home 
at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual.  Very  fair  promises  were  made  ;  but, 
about  the  hour  of  midnight,  the  '  whole  team  of  bear-dogs'  opened 
a  boisterous  greeting  as  the  roistering  ca])tain  approached  his  cabin. 
The  cold  bacon,  and  cabbage,  and  buttermilk,  were  set  out  by  the 
flickering  light  of  a  Corinthian  tallow  peach-wicked  candle,  and 
the  meal  was  despatched  in  silence.  When  the  gentleman  from 
Buncombe  had  picked  his  teeth  with  his  pocket-knife,  he  whispered 
an  appalling  secret  in  the  ear  of  his  wife.  Slie  drew  a  long  sigh  of 
resignation,  wiped  her  eyes  witli  a  corner  of  her  apron,  and  began 
packing  his  saddle-bags,  while  Joseph  Joplin  cleaned  his  *  rifle-gun,' 
which  he  called  *  Patsy,'  after  his  wife.  He  had  finished  trimming 
the  bullets  he  had  cast,  when,  all  things  being  ready,  he  rose  to 
depart. 

*  Joseph  Joplin,'  said  his  wife,  '  I  always  allowed  it  would  come  to 
'this;  but  the  Lord's  will  be  done  !' 

In  reply,  the  captain  briefly  remarked  : 

*  If  he  don't  die  of  the  stab  I  give  him,  Mike  Target  will  pass  me 
word,  when  the  boys  go  out  into  the  bee-woods.  I  leave  you  every 
thing  but  the  colt  and  my  bear-dog.  Gall-buster  ;  and,  so  as  I  never 
comes  back,  tell  the  boys  't  is  my  wish  that  they  never  gives  the  lie, 
nor  takes  it.' 

The  period  of  Joplin's  absence  was  more  than  three  years;  during 
which  space  of  time  his  patient  spouse  kept  up  the  monotonous 
music  of  her  wheel,  and  the  regular  vibrations  of  the  shuttle.  Her 
hearth  was  kept  warm  and  clean,  and  her  children  were  amply  clad 
in  cleanly  attire,  and  well  fed.  Every  Sunday  was  set  apart  for  ex- 
tra washing  of  faces,  combing  of  tow-heads,  reading  a  chaptei  or 
two,  and  chanting  a  hymn.  She  had  rented  her  field,  so  as  to  se- 
cure her  bread-stufls ;  and  her  little  stock  of  cattle  had  increased, 
while  they  supplied  milk  and  butter  for  the  subsistence  of  her  chil- 
dren. Each  tedious  year  had  she  spun,  wove,  and  made  up  for  her 
absent  husband  a  new  suit  of  jeans,  which  she  hung  in  the  cabin  be- 
side her  own  holiday  apparel,  that  she  carefully  abstained  from  wear- 
ing, until  she  could  attire  herself  and  husband  in  their  best,  on  some 
joyous  day  of  meeting.  His  Sunday  hat  hung  on  the  hook  where  the 
breech  of  his  rifle  had  rested.  Every  day  of  rest  she  made  it  a 
point  to  brush  the  dust  from  the  smooth  beaver,  and  drop  a  tear  into 
the  crown.  From  the  day  of  his  departure,  no  account  had  ever 
been  received  of  him.  The  sheriff',  with  a  rude  posse,  had  searched 
the  premises  on  the  day  after  the  aflVay,  and  the  neighboring  country 
had  been  scoured  in  vain.  The  racer  had  outstripped  all  pursuers, 
and  the  fugitive  was  secure  in  the  unexplored  regions  at  the  foot  of 
the  Ozark  mountains. 

The  wounded  sportsman  who  had  defrauded  our  hero,  contrary  to 
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the  most  flattering  hope,  had  been  effectually  cured  of  the  wound  that 
Joplin,  in  his  intoxicated  rage,  had  inflicted.  The  wife,  rejoicing  in 
this  piece  of  good  fortune,  had  resorted  to  every  device  within  the 
compass  of  female  ingenuity  to  convey  intelligence  to  the  unknown 
region,  the  abode  of  her  husband  ;  but  she  had  almost  despaired  of 
ever  seeing  him  again,  when  an  old  bee-hunter  disembarked  from  his 
pirogue  opposite  her  cabin,  on  the  Arkansas  river,  to  dry  his  blankets 
after  a  hard  storm.  Of  this  old  adventurer  Mrs.  Joplin  learned  that 
he  had  met  a  trapper  on  the  head  waters  of  White  river,  who  called 
himself  Griflin,  and  the  description  of  his  person  induced  the  fond 
wife  to  think  it  might  be  Captain  Joplin  Jiimsclf.  On  his  way  out  to 
the  bee- woods  the  following  season,  the  old  hunter  carried  with  him  a 
letter  to  the  following  eflect : 

ft 

*Dbbr  Capting  Joe  Jopling;  artcr  mv  best  respects,  hoping  these  lines  may  find 
you:  he  arn't  dead  no  more  nor  you  and  meu;  you  inout  come  home,  I  reckon;  the 
childrin  all  right  smartly  groin  ;  you  would  never  know  the  baby. 

*  Patsy  Joplino,  at  the  Piny  Bend.' 

Long  and  anxiously  did  the  poor  affectionate  wife  wait  the  return 
of  the  father  of  her  little  brood,  and  often  in  the  train  of  her  flattering 
imagination  start  as  some  stranger  entered  her  cabin,  with  the  exclar 
mation,  '  I  thought  it  was  Capting  Jopling  I'  In  her  leisure  moments, 
too,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  fixing  her  ardent  and  steady  gaze  on  the 
point  of  rocks  behind  which  she  had  seen  him  depart.  In  all  the 
torture  of  delay,  not  a  reproachful  exclamation  was  ever  uttered  by 
the  sufferer.  A  sigh  hastily  drawn,  and  a  rudely-constructed  prayer, 
evinced  the  emotion  she  deeply  felt.  The  fond  woman  could  per- 
ceive, as  her  children  increased  in  growth,  strong  resemblances  of 
their  father  developed  in  every  lineament.  But  the  likeness  in  *  the 
baby*  was  absolutely  wonderful.  *  If,*  said  she,  *  little  Joe  was 
grown,  and  daddy  war  here  present,  they  would  never  know  them- 
selves apart.' 

It  was  on  one  of  those  mild  and  sunny  days  of  rest,  in  tiie  Indian 
Summer  of  autumn,  that  the  wanderer  returned.  The  careful  mo- 
ther was  surrounded  with  her  children,  and  was,  at  the  moment  he 
entered  the  cabin,  giving  the  last  touches  to  the  flaxen  locks  of  the 
youngest  child. 

*  You  had  as  well  give  my  hair  a  little  combing,  Patsy,'  was  the 
calm  salutation  of  our  hero. 

*  Capting  Joseph  Jopling !'  exclaimed  the  half-frantic  wife,  *  ar  it 
you  at  last  1'  She  smoothed  down  the  folds  of  her  garments  as  she 
arose,  and,  with  a  smile  of  welcome,  as  she  gave  her  hand,  said, 
*  Howdy,  Joseph  V 

On  a  close  and  more  deliberate  scrutiny  of  his  person,  Patsy  seem- 
ed to  think,  with  her  husband,  that  his  hair  needed  the  comb.  His 
locks  were  matted  together  like  the  wool  on  the  forehead  of  a  buffalo ; 
not  a  comb  or  an  intrusive  pair  of  scissors  had  interrupted  the  wild 
luxuriance  of  its  growth,  in  a  period  of  more  than  three  years.  When 
his  hat  had  given  way  to  the  irritation  of  cane-brakes  and  green  briars, 
and  the  peltings  of  the  storms  of  summer  and  winter,  he  had  culti- 
vated the  covering  with  which  nature  had  bountifully  provided  his 
cranium.     By  occasional  cropping  of  his  locks  with  his  butcher-knife. 
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as  they  grew  out  so  as  to  obstruct  his  vision,  he  left  his  upper- work« 
with  a  singiilar  aspect ;  and  when  the  growth  of  three  years'  bcErc 
16  considered,  with  the  i>ears*  oil  glistening  on  its  uncombed  surface, 
it  ift  not  strange  that  his  charitable  wife  should  give  him  some  irom- 
cal  compliments,  Kuch  as  these : 

'  Jopling,  you  're  a  beauty  !  iSally,  bring  the  soap.  Joseph,  you 
are  a  picture  !  The  poor  baby  do  n't  know  its  daddy  ;  did  he  think 
daddy  w;is  a  painter  ?  Get  your  daddy's  razor  out  of  maminy's  box ; 
put  on  the  tea-kettle,  Sally,  and  heat  some  water,  "while  I  make  up  a 
pone  of  bread.  Josey,  did  you  cook  for  yourself  all  this  time  ?'  nd 
as  she  bustled  about,  she  began  to  sing  a  long-neglected  air,  to  whick 
she  had  trod  a  measure  in  the  joyous  days  of  early  youth,  in  the  PiuT 
Woods  of  J^uncombe. 

The  first  six  months  after  his  return  home.  Captain  Joplin  was  dili- 
gently occu])ied  in  repairing  his  farm,  which  had  fallen  into  a 
slovenly  condition.  He  was  content  with  the  society  of  his  domestic 
circle,  and  remained  cjuictly  at  home.  But,  when  the  great  annual 
rac(»s  came  on,  he  was  tempted  to  spend  a  day,  only  as  a  spectator, 
on  the  track,  and  accordingly  appeared  there  early  on  the  first  mom- 
ing.  lie  had  many  acquaintances  there,  all  of  whom  were  tliirstv 
beings ;  and  hef(»re  the  sun  went  down  he  felt  rich,  and  generous, 
and  glorious.  The  ferocious  stage  of  the  disease  came  on  after 
dark. 

'J'he  return  of  the  husband  to  his  cabin  that  night  was  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  usual.  He  was  pale  and  ner\'Ous,  and  blood  was  on  his 
hand,  and  his  garments  were  discolored.  He  notified  his  "wife  of  the 
necessity  of  his  immediate  departure.  She  insisted  on  leave  to  ac- 
company him,  which  was  readily  granted.  Such  of  their  effects  as 
could  be  speedily  packed,  were  hastily  j)ut  in  portable  form.  Id  an 
hour,  the  family  wore  mounted  on  their  riding  animals,  and  in  the 
road  leading  down  the  river.  Few  words  were  exchanged  among 
the  fugitives ;  and  the  i)lace  of  destination  was  never  mentioDed. 
On  reaching  the  first  ferry,  at  about  the  hour  of  midnight,  they  turned 
shortly  to  the  left,  and  crossed  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  with- 
out re<|uiring  the  aid  of  fenymen.  On  landing,  Joplin  scuttled  and 
sunk  the  ferry-llat,  to  cut  oli'  pursuit.  They  continued  their  route 
until  about  ten  o'clock,  with  little  regard  to  road  or  trace ;  and  bar- 
ing ft)und  a  deep  ravine,  apparently  untrodden  by  human  footsteps, 
they  halted  for  refreshment.  After  a  brief  repast  of  dried  venison, 
the  party  continued  their  route,  and  at  sun-set  were  fifty  miles  from 
their  habitation.  It  should  have  been  observed,  that  the  fugitives 
left  their  cabin  in  a  blaze,  with  a  hope  that  in  the  neighborhood  a 
belief  would  ]>revail  that  the  whole  family  had  been  consumed.  To 
strengthen  this  belief,  the  cunning  woodsman  had  deposited  the  car- 
casses of  two  deer  he  had  killed  the  day  before,  and  several  joints  of 
baron,  in  the  corner  where  the  family  usually  slept,  that  these  might 
b«^  mistaken  for  their  bones.  The  impression  which  it  was  policy  to 
make,  on  examination  of  the  ashes,  obtained  currency  to  a  g^reat  ex- 
t«)nt,  and  it  dtdayod  pursuit.  \Vhen  the  doubts  that  were  entertained 
by  some  of  the  destination  of  the  fugitives  finally  induced  search,  it 
was  too  lato  to  discover  any  trace  of  tlie  Joplin  family.     It  was  be- 
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lieved  by  many,  who  supposed  they  had  flod,  that  they  depaited 
down  the  river  in  the  ferry-boat  that  had  disappeared. 

In  the  mean  time  the  flight  was  continued,  until  Joplin  reached  his 
old  haunts,  in  a  cane-bottom  on  Flat  Creek,  a  small  tributary  of  White 
River.  Here  security  was  made  doubly  sure  by  the  bear-rough  that 
sheltered  them,  and  by  the  distance  they  had  removed  from  the  set- 
tlement in  Arkansas.  They  had,  moreover,  taken  the  precaution  to 
locate  within  the  boundaries  of  Missouri.  The  fugitive  from  justice 
was  likewise  in  the  vicinity  of  a  cave,  known  only  to  himself  and  the 
red  hunters  who  had  formerly  resided  in  this  quarter  of  the  country. 
Ib  this  subterranean  chamber,  the  dry  bones  from  a  neighboring  bat- 
tle-field had  been  deposited  by  the  tribe* who  had  been  the  greatest 
sufferers  in  a  sanguinary  conflict.  As  cheerless  as  this  place  might 
appear,  Joplin  had  reposed  in  it  alone  many  nights  on  his  former  vi^it 
to  this  region  of  country ;  and  in  this  place  he  had cachedhi^  furs  and 
peltries,  which  now  constituted  his  surplus  for  his  new  beginning  in 
the  world.  The  erection  of  a  cabin  was  a  task  not  easily  completed, 
without  the  aid  of  neighbors  for  the  raising ;  but,  when  the  roof  had 
been  placed  over  their  heads,  and  fastened  there  with  weight-poles, 
and  the  puncheons  composing  the  floor  laid  down,  the  mother  of-  this 
little  colony  began  to  sing,  and  spin,  and  bustle  about  over  the  irregu- 
lar surface  with  cautious  footsteps,  and  stealthily,  in  her  daily  task. 
She  had  not  forgotten  the  essential  portions  of  her  wheel  and  loom 
in  her  departure  from  the  ruin  of  her  old  habitation,  and  the  mechani- 
cal ingenuity  of  the  woodsman,  with  his  axe,  augur,  hand-saw,  and 
butcher-knife,  supplied  the  deficiency.  The  good  woman  continued 
still  to  indulge  on  Sunday  in  a  clean  aj)n)n,  a  chapter,  and  a  comb. 
These  were  luxuries  she  could  not  readily  dispense  with.  In  his 
former  visit  to  this  wild  region,  Joplin  esteemed  it  no  hardship  to 
refrain  from  the  use  of  bread-stuffs ;  but  he  was  constrained  to  make 
some  apology  to  his  wife  and  children  for  the  privation  he  would  be 
obliged  to  impose,  until  he  could  raise  a  crop.  He  however  assured 
them,  that  with  a  mixture  of  bear-meat  and  venison,  and  a  *  sprinkle' 
of  turkey-breast,  they  would  do  very  well  without  bread,  provided 
they  could  get  time  to  cut  bee-trees. 

This  isolated  family  had  innocence  and  contentment  in  full  pos- 
session, and  independence  prospectively  within  reach.  The  dis- 
turber, known  in  the  west  by  the  name  of  '  long  green*  and  *  blue 
ruin/  in  Pennsylvania,  *  old  rye*  and  *  cider  royal,'  and  by  the  Indians 
appropriately  named  *  fire-water,'  and  more  emphatically  *  fool-wa- 
ter/ was  bapmily  beyond  their  reach.  The  only  race-path  known  in 
this  new  setUement  was  that  on  which  the  husband  and  wife  conten- 
ded for  tha  prize  of  domestic  comforL  In  this,  the  fabrication  of 
jeans  by  one  party,  and  the  dressing  of  buck-skins  by  the  other,  fur- 
nished profitable  amusement.  The  only  visit  made  by  the  daring 
woodsman  to  the  settlements  secured  him  the  patriarch  of  a  flock, 
and  a  few  meek  companions,  from  the  fleeces  of  which  *  the  winter 
of  his  discontent*  was  made  comfortable.  In  their  retreat,  the  Jop- 
lin family  were  in  a  fair  way  to  make  their  circumstances  easy,  by 
such  skill  as  is  usually  acquired  in  frontier  experience,  when  a  hard 
winter,  attended  with  much  variable  weather,  set  in  earlier  than  was 
anticipated.     The  woodsman  had  exerted  himself  violently  in  the 
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chase,  to  secure  his  supply  of  *  bear  bacon/  while  the  Indian  Sum- 
mer lasted.  To  this  cause  he  attributed  the  '  dumb  ague,'  that  laid 
him  up  when  the  first  snow-storm  commenced.  With  this  disease  he 
lingered  a  few  weeks.  The  ouly  medicine  within  reach  of  the  set- 
tlers was  a  small  parcel  of  walnut  pills.  Whether  the  bark  of  which 
these  were  composed  had  been  scraped  up  or  down  the  tree,  so  as  to 
fit  it  for  an  emetic  or  a  cathartic,  docs  not  appear ;  but  no  relief  was 
afforded  by  administering  even  '  a  double  dose/  and  he  grew  weaker 
as  much  with  the  repetition  as  by  discontinuance  of  the  remedy. 
When  he  could  no  longer  rise  without  assistance,  or  stand  alone,  the 
anxious  and  confiding  wife  inquired,  for  the  first  time,  ho\¥  far  it  might 
be  to  the  residence  of  the  nearest  neighbor.  When  she  was  tola  it 
was  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  it  is  uncertain  which  predominated 
in  her  mind,  hope  or  despair.  She  continued  silently  and  thought- 
fully to  minister  to  his  wants,  to  the  extent  of  her  circumscribed 
means,  until,  when,  late  at  night,  the  wintry  winds  were  rudely  per- 
forating the  openings  around  the  cabin-door,  and  the  house-dogs 
growled  a  dignified  response  to  the  dismal  bowlings  of  the  wolf,  the 
hoarse  death-rattle  in  the  throat  of  the  sufferer  was  perceived.  This 
added  consternation  to  alarm.  To  the  earnest  and  almost  uncon- 
scious inquiry  now  uttered  by  the  trembling  wife,  'Shall  I  send  for  a 
doctor]*  no  answer  was  given.     Her  husband  had  expired  ! 

The  embarrassing  position  now  occupied  by  the  w^idow  had  never 
been  anticipated.  It"  her  strength  could  have  overcome  the  resiBt- 
ance  of  the  hard-frozen  earth  that  would  enable  her  to  say  to  the 
Indian  deity  of  the  wilderness,  *  With  pious  sacrilege  a  grave  1  stole,' 
her  force,  and  that  of  her  infant  children  united,  was  insufficient  for 
the  removal  of  the  body.  Widowed  destitution  was  never  more  com- 
plete. There  was  her  dead  husband  on  one  side,  and  her  weeping 
and  distracted  babes  on  the  other.  A  single  night  of  bitter  wakeful- 
ness and  watching  was  the  last  that  she  ventured  to  linger  out  in  her 
dreary  abode  ;  and  it  seemed  to  her  an  eternity  of  darkness.  Early 
on  the  morning  after  t1ie  death  of  her  husband,  the  lone  widow  packed 
up  a  supply  of  provision,  and,  with  her  children,  mounted,  left  her 
cabin  and  unburied  husband  lo  search  for  a  neighbor.  She  carried 
the  rifle  with  her,  in  order  to  make  fire  at  her  encampments  on  the 
journey.  On  closing  the  door  on  the  house  of  mourning,  the  dis- 
tress of  parting  was  made  doubly  agonizing  by  an  inquiry  of  one  of 
the  children,  made  in  these  words  :  *  Are  you  going  to  leave  daddy  1* 

The  first  day's  route  lay  up  through  the  valley,  and  along  the  bank 
of  the  creek  on  which  her  dwelling  was  situated  ;  and  she  was  there- 
fore guided  by  it.     After  the  first  night's  encampment,  'where  she 
had  been  surrounded  with  wolves,  and  nen'ously  agitated  by  their 
bowlings,  and  occasionally  the  startling  scream  of  a  panther    she 
resumed  her  journey.     The  little  family  of  wanderers  had  marched 
a  short  distance  from  their  place  of  lodging,  when  all  knowledge  of 
their  route  failed.     After  wandering  sometimes  in  one  direction  and 
then  retracing  their  steps  and  striking  off  at  some  other  point  of  the 
compass,  the  bewildered  mother  encamped  for  the   second  night. 
The  next  morning  the  half-distracted  traveller  determined  to  retrace 
her  steps.     Two  days  brought  her  back  to  the  dreary  and  desolate 
abode.     The  cabin  was  surrounded  with  a  snarling  pack  of  wolves. 
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which  were  contending  for  the  remains  of  her  little  flock  of  sheep. 
These  were  scared  away  by  the  faithful  dogs  that  had  followed  the 
family.  The  interior  presented  the  frightful  evidence  of  mortality.  A 
cat  had  made  horrid  inroads  on  the  face  of  the  deceased,  and  was  still 
feeding  on  the  mutilated  corpse  !  The  necessity  of  burial  was  in  no 
manner  diminished  by  this  horrid  spectacle.  The  afflicted  woman 
scarcely  knew  why  she  had  returned.  She  passed  another  long  win- 
ter night  in  her  house  of  mourning,  hovering  with  her  little  brood 
around  the  cheerless  hearth. 

When  morning  at  last  arrived,  the  family  again  departed,  having 
confined  the  cat  under  a  tub,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  her  cannibal 
feast.  After  a  journey  of  five  days  in  a  southwardly  direction,  and 
when  the  widow  began  to  hope  she  was  approaching  a  settlement, 
she  was  cheered  with  the  view  of  smoke  arising  from  a  hunter's 
camp.  He  was  out  in  search  of  game,  but  there  Was  an  abundance 
of  venison  hanging  over  the  embers  of  his  camp  fire.  This  proved 
a  seasonable  supply,  for  the  poor  woman  had  that  morning  given  the 
last  morsel  of  her  stock  of  food  to  her  children,  while  she  piously 
fasted  herself.  The  hunter  was  as  much  gratified,  on  his  return  to 
his  camp  that  evening,  to  find  it  so  well  peopled,  as  he  had  been  in 
the  successful  hunt  of  the  day.  The  hospitality  of  the  camp  was 
profusely  urged  upon  the  strangers,  and  bear-meat,  venison,  and  tur- 
key, and  elk  marrow-bones,  were  proffered  with  the  frank  and  liberal 
manner  of  a  woodsman. 

This  camp  was  sixty  miles  from  the  nearest  settlement ;  and  it  was 
speedily  arranged  that  the  hunter  should  accompany  the  family  back 
to  the  house,  to  inter  the  dead  husband.  As  the  party  approached 
the  cabin,  the  family  halted,  and  the  hunter  advanced  to  look  into  the 
condition  of  the  interior,  before  the  mourners  ventured  to  take  another 
gaze  of  horror.  Hunters,  as  well  as  sailors,  have  their  superstitions, 
which  deduct  somewhat  from  their  general  fearless  bearing.  They  be- 
lieve in  charms  on  their  rifles,  and  sometimes  employ  a  person  skilled 
in  magical  incantations  to  '  take  off  the  spell.'  It  is  not,  therefore, 
unaccountable,  that  this  woodsman  felt  greater  apprehension  in  ap- 
proaching the  cabin  where  a  dead  body  lay,  than  he  would  in  con- 
flict with  an  Indian,  or  in  a  close  hug  with  an  *  old  he  bear,*  provided 
his  butcher-knife  was  stiff,  of  approved  temper,  and  sharp  at  the 
point.  He  *  laid  out*  an  old  she  wolf  with  his  rifle,  that  was  scratch- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  desolate  habitation,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
raising  the  latch,  when  he  heard  issuing  from  within  a  low  moaning 
sound.  Venturing  to  peep  through  an  opening  where  the  chinking 
had  fallen  out,  a  single  glance  at  the  frightful  and  mutilated  corpse 
satisfied  his  heated  imagination  that  the  sound  proceeded  from  the 
dead  husband.  He  ran  off  with  wild  affright,  under  a  full  convic- 
tion that  the  house  was  haunted.  The  earnest  entreaties  of  the 
widow  induced  him,  in  company  with  herself,  to  approach  the  cabin 
once  more.  They  looked  in  at  the  same  moment,  and  beheld,  as  their 
superstitious  imaginations  severally  painted  the  scene  before  them, 
in  the  conception  of  the  hunter,  a  black,  cloven-footed  beast,  sitting 
on  the  body  of  the  deceased,  while  the  widow  insisted  that  some- 
thing like  a  swan  was  hovering  over  the  remains  of  her  dead  husband. 
The  moaning  was  renewed  i  the  confinement  of  the  cat  was  not 
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remembered,  and  the  spectators  of  the  horrors  within  ran  away  in 
despair.  The  hunter  once  more  ventured  near  enough  to  the  cabin 
to  throw  a  torch  upon  its  roof.  When  the  flames  bad  spread,  and 
were  rapidly  reducing  the  house  to  a  mass  of  vivid  ruin,  the  funeral 
party  mounted  their  horses,  apd  turned  their  backs  upon  the  ashes  of 
the  Dead  Husband. 


THE     DYING     BOY. 


BY     THE     LATE     J.     HUNTINGTON     BRIGHT,     ESQ. 


It  must  be  sweet  in  childhood  to  give  back 

The  spirit  to  its  Maker,  ere  the  heart 

Hath  grown  familiar  with  the  paths  of  ain, 

And  soon  to  gather  up  its  bitter  fruits. 

I  knew  a  boy,  whose  infant  feet  had  trod 

Upon  the  blossoms  of  some  seven  springs, 

And  when  the  eighth  came  round,  and  called  him  out 

To  revel  in  its  light,  he  turned  away, 

And  sought  his  chamber  to  lie  down  an(l  die. 

*T  was  night ;  he  summoned  his  accustomed  friendfl. 

And  on  this  wise  bestowi;d  his  last  request : 

•  Mother,  I  'm  dying  now ! 
There 's  a  deep  sufibcaiion  on  my  breast. 
As  if  some  heavy  hand  my  bosom  pressed, 
And  on  my  brows  I  itieX  the  cold  sweat  stand. 

Say,  mother,  is  this  death  7 
Mother,  your  hand ! 

Here,  lay  it  on  my  wrist, 
And  place  the  other  thus,  beneath  my  head  ; 
And  say,  sweet  mother,  say,  when  1  am  dead, 

iShall  I  be  missed  1 

'  Never  beside  your  knee 
Shall  I  kneel  down  at  night  and  pray, 
IMor  in  the  morning  wake,  and  sing  the  lay 
Vou  taught  to  me. 
Oh  !  at  the  time  of  prayer. 
When  you  look  round  and  see  a  vacant  seat, 
You  will  not  wait  then  for  my  coming  feet  — 
You  'U  miss  me  there  I 

•  Father,  I  'm  going  home  I 

To  that  great  home  you  spoke  of,  thai  blessed  land, 
Where  there  is  one  bright  summer,  always  bland, 
And  tortures  do  not  come ; 

From  faintness  and  from  pain. 
From  troubles,  fears,  you  say  1  shall  be  free  — 
That  sickness  does  not  enter  there,  and  wc 

Shall  meet  again ! 

*  Brother,  the  little  spot 

I  used  to  call  my  garden,  where  lonff  hours 
We  Ve  stayed  to  watch  the  comingouds  and  flowers  -^ 
Forget  it  not ! 

Plant  there  some  box  orpine, 
Something  that  hves  in  winter,  and  will  be 
A  verdant  offering  to  my  memory, 

And  call  it  mine. 
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'  Sister,  the  young  rose-tree, 
That  all  the  spring  has  been  my  pleasant  care, 
Just  putting  forth  its  leaves  so  green  and  fair, 
I  ffive  to  thee ; 
Ana  when  its  roses  bloom, 
I  shall  be  gone  away  —  my  short  course  run  — 
And  will  you  not  bestow  a  single  one 
Upon  my  tomb? 

'Now,  mother,  sing  the  tune 
You  sang  last  night ;  I  'm  weary,  and  must  sleep  : 
Wko  was  it  caUed  my  name  ?    Nay,  do  not  weep 
You  '11  all  come  soon !' 

Morning  spreads  over  earth  her  rosy  wines, 
And  that  meek  sufferer,  cold  and  ivor^  pale, 
Lay  on  his  couch  asleep.    The  mommg  air 
Came  through  the  open  window,  freighted  with 
The  fragrant  odors  of  the  lovely  spring, 
lie  breathetl  it  not.     The  laugh  of  passer-by 
Jarred  like  a  discord  in  some  mournful  note, 
But  worried  not  liis  slumber.    He  was  dead  ! 


A  FEW  THOUGHTS  ON  PHRENOLOGY 


I  M     TWO     PARTS.  —  PART     OMB 


*  Hear  me  for  my  cause,  and  be  silent  that  you  may  hear.'  —  'Julius  Cjbsab.' 

Whatever  conflicts  with  the  opinions  or  prejudices  of  mankind, 
must  commend  itself  to  public  favor  by  something  more  than  its 
simple  truth,  or  according  to  the  world's  estimate  of  its  danger  or 
folly,  persecution  or  ridicule  will  ever  wait  upon  its  progress  to  ge- 
neral belief. 

The  phrenologist  has  not  been  compelled  to  ascend  the  scaffold, 
nor  has  he  been  tortured  with  *  a  slow  fire  of  green  wood,*  for  his 
heretical  opinions  ;  and  for  this  mercy,  he  is  indebted  to  the  enlight- 
enment of  the  age  in  which  he  first  proclaimed  his  discoveries :  but 
he  has  been  preserve^,  in  order  to  be  *  roasted'  by  the  burning  satire 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  to  be  *  served  up'  for  the  gratification  of 
those  epicures  in  wit,  who,  with  the  aid  of  a  good  tailor,  can  do  more 
for  the  cause  of  truth  by  a  look  and  a  laugh,  than  a  Gall  or  a  Spurz- 
heim,  by  the  labors  of  a  life.  To  these  laughing  philosophers,  your 
phrenologist  is  a  very  eccentric  man  indeed  —  very ;  to  their  hum- 
ble apprehensions,  his  science  appears  quite  stupid  —  quite ;  and  all 
he  converses  about,  appears  to  them  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
'  bumpology,*  positively.  Moreover,  they  have  heard  some  amusing 
anecdotes  upon  the  subject.  A  travelling  disciple  of  this  wonderful 
science,  who  wrote  out  characters  for  eighteen  pence  per  head,  once 
departed  from  the  scene  of  his  labors  without  paying  his  bill,  and 
his  landlord  was  represented  as  so  far  becoming  a  convert  to  his 
guest's  theory,  as  to  believe  in  the  organ  of  *  tmpayativtneti  P 

These  philosophers  ill  conceal  their  mirth  at  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  mistakes  made  by  those  gentlemen  termed  practical  phre- 
nologists, and  have  been  known  to  violate  every  rule  for  the  sup* 
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pression  of  ungentlemanly  laughter,  when  the  fact  has  been  related , 
that  a  manipulator  of  heads,  supposing  himself  (being  blindfolded,) 
to  be  in  a  prison,  pronounced  the  wealthy  mayor  of  a  city  to  be  a 
thief;  a  retired  butcher  to  be  a  murderer  j  and  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel to  have  been  convicted  of  rape  ! 

More  important  opponents  have  been  found  among  the  traders  in 
the  current  literature  of  the  day ;  as  well  your  *  penny-a-liner,*  as  the 
man  who  has  had  the  courage  to  write  a  book,  and  the  good  fortune 
to  vend  a  copy-right,  have  been  unmercifully  witty  at  the  expense  of 
my  brethren  ;  and  without  waiting  to  inquire  whether  any  important 
truth  was  concerned  in  phrenological  investigation,  they  have  only 
sought  to  know  whether  any  thing  ludicrous  could  be  derived  from 
it.  These  oracles  Ignorance  consulted,  and  the  response  was  —  a 
laugh. 

One  American  author,  whose  writings  denote  the  combined  action 
of  mirthfulness  and  destructiveness,  very  magnanimously  allowed 
the  phrenologist  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  *  Three  Wise 
Men  of  Gotham.*  He  is  portrayed  as  sallying  forth  with  no  less 
enthusiam  than  La  Mancha*s  renowned  knight,  nor  with  less  *  rueful 
visage/  upon  a  forlorn  pilgrimage  to  some  Golgotha,  in  quest  of 
specimens  to  illustrate  the  truths  of  his  mighty  discovery  ;  while  one 
of  his  high  compeers  sails  in  quest  of  the  great  central  hole  of  the 
earth;  and  the  other  stands  in  aglow  of  intense  rapture,  viewing 
the  sudden  perfectability  of  human  nature.  But  alas  for  such  noble 
enthusiasm !  If  our  grave  author's  relation  of  the  facts  be  genuine, 
l^and  vvho  doubts  his  historical  accuracy  ?)  the 

'T^iree  little  boys  that  a-sliding  went, 
Ail  on  a  summer's  day,* 

met  with  an  enviable  fate,  conapared  with  that  of  these  children  of 
wisdom.  The  captain's  boat  never  entered  the  wished-for  haven  ; 
|:he  philanthropist  failed  to  make  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lie  down  to- 
gether in  peace  and  safety  ;  and  the  unhappy  phrenologist,  in  his 
*  meditations  among  the  tombs,'  erred  in  pronouncing  upon  the  traits 
of  mind  that  once  inhabited  the  poor  fragments  he  had  gathered  up  ; 
and  he  found  his  science  blown,  to  atoms,  because  he  mistook  the 
cranium  of  a  fool  for  that  of  a  philosopher !  -^  a  mistake  which  the 
vanity  of  an  author  might  possibly  make  in  his  own  case,  with  far 
better  opportunities  of  judging  aright, 

A  science  that  could  survive  an  attack  like  this,  must  have  bad 
hrains  indeed  to  support  it ;  and  he  who  ventured  to  proclaim  its 
trjith,  after  a  world's  laugh  had  announced  its  folly,  must  have  pos- 
sessed more  than  an  ordinary  shar^  of  moral  courage. 

But  the  science  of  Human  Nature  survived  this  satire,  and  hav- 
ing outlived  the  sneers  of  learned  prejudice,  and  the  obstreperous 
mirth  of  vulgar  ignorance,  now  commands  much  of  tty  serious 
Mtention  of  mankind. 

The  world  had  long  known  the  principal  facts  which  suggested 
phrenological  inquiry,  but  had  omitted  to  pursue  the  investigation 
necessary  to  form  a  correct  conclusion  from  them.  Established  theo- 
T>P^  ip  government,  civil  and  moral,  and  in  mental  philosophy,  pre*- 
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sented  great  obstacles  to  such  an  inquiry  as  has  finally  been  niad^. 
For  many  centuries,  man  had  been  regarded  as  a  depraved  moral 
being  — instinctively  inclined  to  do  w^rong  —  without  a  countervail- 
ing good  sentiment ;  and  the  phrenologist  has  not  yet  been  forgiven, 
in  certain  quarters,  for  his  refutation  of  this  slander.  To  him  it  was 
obvious,  that  no  man  could  be  found  devoid  of  any  good  attribute. 
One  is  condemned  for  injustice ;  may  he  not  be  benevolent  ? 
Another  professes  to  hate  mankind*  and  yet  loves  his  own  oifspring, 
and  cherishes  them  with  the  most  tender  solicitude  and  care.  One 
is  a  coward,  but  nevertheless  benevolent  and  just ;  another  is  cruel, 
and  yet  be  is  enthusiastic  and  brave.  Here  is  a  prodigal ;  but  he  is 
kind  and  noble  in  his  dispositions,  and  may  yet  return  to  paternal 
love,  with  forgiveness  and  blessings  upon  his  head.  There,  again, 
is  a  thorough  hater,  and  yet  by  the  influence  of  the  same  tempera- 
nient,  a  most  ardent  lover,  whom  no  maiden  would  despise.  Who 
had  failed  to  observe  as  much  as  this  1  —  and  yet  where  was  the 
apologist  of  his  race  —  the  defender  of  man*s  moral  nature  against 
the  charge  of  total  depravity  ] 

Again:  The  intellects  of  men  varied  in  activity  and  strength,  and 
this  difference  was  known  to  be  early  developed  in  persons  born  and 
nurtured  under  the  same  roof,  and  subjected  to  the  same  mental  and 
moral  discipline.  The  father  who  discovered  that  his  son  could  not 
easily  acquire  a  knowledge  of  words,  but  could  nevertheless  demon- 
strate with  readiness  the  most  difficult  problem  in  mathematics, 
observed  the  fact  in  profitless  silence.  The  phrenologist  pointed 
the  father  to  the  conformation  of  his  chihVs  brain  as  the  origin  of  his 
mental  peculiarity ;  and  demonstrated,  that  the  eflect  which  the 
parent  had  observed  in  silent  wonder,  had  an  adequate  cause.  For 
this  he  was  ridiculed ;  while  he  who  stupidly  believed  in  the  effect 
without  the  cause,  was  reverently  regarded  as  both  orthodox  and 
wise. 

The  world  knefw  that  the  genius  of  Fulton  was  dot  adapted  to 
the  writing  of  romance,  while  no  one  ever  supposed  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  possessed  of  mechanical  skill ;  yet  it  was  regarded  as  mere 
accident,  or  great  good  fortune,  that  these  distinguished  men  stum^ 
bled  into  a  career  of  thought  which  demanded  the  world*s  admira-' 
tion ;  and  few  dreamed  that  the  causes  of  their  varied  excellence 
were  as  great  and  different,  as  the  effects  were  dissimilar.  Bums 
walked  a  poet  behind  his  plough  ;  and  yet  no  other  Scottish  fanner 
seemed  a  poet '  ready  made,'  although  he  may  have  been  as  strong, 
as  tall,  and  equally  handsome.  There  must  have  been  some  difference 
in  the  head  of  Scotia's  own  bard  —  something  that  elevated  his  na- 
ture, and  lifted  him  above  his  walk  in  life.  To  adopt  his  own  lan- 
guage, he  must  have  been  *  one  of  Nature's  noblemen,  who  derived 
the  patent  for  his  honors  directly  from  the  Almighty  ;'  and  yet,  by 
what  outtoard  seal  the  patent  was  impressed  which  conferred  the 
native  title  to  distinction,  the  world  knew  not,  and  but  for  phreno- 
logy, never  would  have  known.     Pope 

'Lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbert cccmt  f 

and  so  did  Zerah  Colbum ;  and  yet  bow  different  their  mtmbers 
were !       So   wonderful   was   this  latter   individual,  when   a   mere 
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child,  that  he   was    esteemed   by    his   friends    as  an  intellectual 

prodigy ;  and  parental  love,  fondly  doting  on  its  gifted  child,  and 

admiring 

■  '  such  wisdom  in  an  earthly  shape, 

Showed  up  a  *  Colburn'  as  we  show  an  ape' 

People  had  not  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  brilliancy  of  the  boy,  "when 
his  mediocrity  as  a  man  produced  a  second  surprise.  He  excelled  in 
nothing  but  numbers  —  and  that  was  very  mysterious  indeed  ! 

Woman  has  three  charactenstics,  in  great  perfection  and  strength, 
to  wit :  fear,  attachment,  and  veneration ;  so  much  so,  that  a  wag 
might  define  woman  to  be  *  a  timid,  affectionate,  and  religious  ani- 
mal.' Now  the  phrenologist  has  observed,  that  at  certain  points 
where  he  has  located  the  organs  of  cautiousness,  adhesiveness,  and 
veneration,  woman's  head  is  much  fuller  than  man's.  The  most  ordi- 
nary observer  will  admit  this  to  be  the  fact,  upon  inspection  ;  but 
the  answer  he  will  be  likely  to  make,  will  be,  that  this  is  so,  because 
she  is  a  woman ;  whereas  she  happens  to  be  a  woman,  because  this  is 
so  /  Without  the  full  manifestations  of  these  organs  of  the  mind, 
woman's  nature  would  be  radically -changed  ;  her  gentle  dependance 
upon  man  for  safety  and  protection  would  cease ;  her  meek  reliance 
upon  her  Creator,  and  her  distinguished  reverence  for  sacred  things, 
would  fail ;  and  the  gentleness,  grace,  and  piety  of  her  sex  would 
depart  from  her.  Ambition  would  usurp  the  place  of  loveliness  ; 
the  lord  of  the  creation  would  have  to  bear  a  sister  *  near  the  throne  ;' 
and  a  rough  contest  for  dominion  would  as  much  distinguish  the 
sexes,  as  they  are  at  present  characterized  by  the  fullest  manifesta- 
tion, of  mutual  courtesy  and  kindness. 

Before  phrenological  investigation  and  discovery,  man's  moral  and 
intellectual  nature  seemed  destined  to  perpetual  mal-treatment. 
The  passion  of  fear  was  appealed  to  alike,  to  quicken  the  intellec- 
tual faculties  and  moral  sentiments  of  youth.  If  one  failed  to  ac- 
quire a  lesson  in  a  particular  study  with  the  same  facility  as  another, 
it  was  set  down  to  his  indolence  ;  if  one  betrayed  an  unruly  propen- 
sity, which  another  did  not  manifest,  it  was  charged  to  the  general 
corruption  of  human  nature;  and  the  lash,  in  either  case,  was  re- 
garded as  the  blessed  quickener  of  mental  and  moral  dulness.  The 
lesson  was  no  better  acquired,  nor  was  the  dangerous  propensity 
diminished  in  activity,  after  the  application  of  this  remedy  ;  and  yet 
the  rod  and  the  delinquent  urchin  remained  inseparable  companions. 

The  youth  who,  under  the  influence  of  angry  excitement,  had  taken 
vengeance  on  his  fellow,  was  never  found  to  have  had  his  destructive- 
ness  attempered  with  benevolence  through  the  influence  of  scourg- 
ing; nor  has  he  who  neglected  mathematics,  for  the  love  of  poetry, 
ever  been  flogged  into  an  admiration  of  the  exact  sciences.  The 
world  was  wondering  at  the  reason  of  the  failure,  when  the  phreno- 
logist stepped  forth  and  informed  them  ;  but  they  laughed  at  him,  and 
whipped  the  children  still ! 

Again  :  The  man  who  was  never  forbidden  to  steal,  may  never  have 
stolen  ;  while  another,  to  whom  has  been  repeated  every  day  of  his 
life  the  command,  '  Thou  shalt  not  kill,'  may  nevertheless  commit 
mnrder ;  and  yet  both  have  been  treated  as  though  they  possessed 
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the  same  sentiments  and  passions  in  an  equal  degree ;  and  sa  of 
course  they  have  received  the  same  moral  discipline.  In  him  who 
knows  no  fear,  how  vain  the  attempt  to  inspire  teiTor  as  the  preven- 
tor  of  crime  !  And  yet  how  readily  would  a  noble  sentiment  re- 
spond to  your  appeal,  and  come  to  the  rescue,  when  his  virtue  was  at 
its  greatest  need,  had  it  been  trained  to  do  so  ?  Pride  often  concedes 
what  cannot  be  obtained  from  a  love  of  justice,  while  love  of  appro- 
bation will  bestow  in  charity  such  sums  as  put  benevolence  to  the 
blush  for  her  scanty  gifts.  Cautiousness  often  gives  to  vice  the  fair 
aspect  of  virtue  ;  while  ingenuousness  and  courage  often  expose  the 
purest  man  to  accusation  and  censure.  The  love  of  glory  may  stimu- 
late to  deeds  of  heroism,  which  the  dauntless  patriot  cannot  excel ; 
and  people  may  worship  the  hero  for  braving  danger  in  their  behalf, 
when  it  was  only  his  vanity  he  designed  most  particularly  to  serve. 

The  courtier  approaches  the  minister  of  state  with  flattery,  and 
obtains  power  and  place  ;  the  robber  awaits  his  sojourn  through  a 
lonely  wood,  and  by  putting  in  bodily  fear,  obtains  his  gold  ;  while 
the  thief  secretly  creeps  into  his  mansion,  and  carries  off  his  choicest 
plate  and  richest  jewelry.  Would  the  minister,  the  courtier,  the 
robber,  and  the  thief,  profit  by  the  same  moral  lecture,  and  the  like 
mental  discipline  ?  Men  often  possess  great  religious  reverence,  who 
are  as  often  detected  at  cheating  in  trade.  Is  the  world  right  in  de- 
nouncing such  as  hypocrites  ?  May  not  great  veneration  and  ac- 
quisitiveness, with  moderate  conscientiousness,  produce  this  result  1 
What  correction  has  been  applied  to  defects  like  these  1  Not  the 
right  one,  surely.  The  patient  wants  no  more  religion  than  he  has 
got,  but  a  little  more  integrity.  Quicken  his  conscientiousness,  and 
he  is  cured. 

Whose  benevolence  is  heightened  by  fear?  Who  refrains  from 
theft  for  the  hope  of  reward  1  The  just  man  tells  you  he  has  no 
desire  to  steal.  Will  the  fear  of  punishment  inspire  devotion  1  The 
devout  man  *  feels  to  adore'  his  Creator.  Will  fear  convince  the* 
atheist  of  his  error  ?  —  or  the  hope  of  reward  convert  him  to  a  reason- 
able faith  1  Both  of  these  have  been  lavishly  dealt  out  to  him,  with 
very  little  effect.  There  are  those  who  love  contention  better  than 
truth.  Will  argument  convince  such  ?  They  avoid  nothing  so  much 
as  conviction,  which  puts  an  end  to  contention,  and  of  course  to  all 
the  pleasure  derived  from  it.  Such  interpose  combativeness  between 
your  argument  and  their  reason,  and  your  blows  fall  thick  upon  the 
shield  only,  and  arouse  it  to  more  and  more  resistance.  Why  spin 
out  the  night  in  fruitless  argument  1  Let  them  alone,  and  they  will 
be  convinced  as  soon  as  the  spirit  of  strife  slumbers,  and  reason  as- 
sumes her  throne. 

The  phrenologist  observed  all  this,  and  much  more  ;  and  he  could 
not  fail  to  conclude,  that  men's  intellectual  and  moral  natures  varied 
almost  indefinitely.  Here  was  one  distinguished  for  passion,  there 
another  for  philosophy  ;  one  was  celebrated  for  the  brilliancy  of  his 
fancy,  another  for  the  solidity  of  his  judgment.  Here  was  a  mathe- 
matician, there  a  poet ;  here  a  mechanic,  and  there  a  musician  ;  and 
those  who  resembled  each  other  in  mental  dispositions,  still  varied  in 
activity  and  strength ;  so  that  there  was  as  much  difference  in  their 
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intellectual  as  in  their  physical  power.  Again,  as  we  have  seen, 
their  sentiments  were  unlike.  Benevolence  was  contrasted  with 
meanness  in  every  condition  of  human  life,  and  conscientiousness 
warred  with  injustice,  wherever  man  was  found  ;  so  that  the  moral 
aspects  of  men,  difiered  no  less  than  their  countenances. 


A     PB ACTl TIONER,     HIS     PILGRIMAGE. 


PART    ON  K. 


INVOCATION. 

Hail,  great  Hyge'ia !    Healing  Goddens,  hail  !* 

And  lend  one  moment  to  a  touching  tale ; 

One  moment  stay  thy  pestle-driving  hand. 

And  let  thy  half-compounded  physic  stana  : 

That  tale  is  this  :    I  have  a  subject  here, 

Not  anatomical  —  but  very  dear; 

A  starving  vot'ry  of  the  *  healing  art/ 

Who  shows  its  wond'rous  power  in  every  part  r 

But  cannot  find  the  language  to  describe, 

In  proper  guise,  a  member  of  thy  tribe. 

Oh  !  then  vouchsafe  ine  a  '  composing  draught,' 

Potent  as  ever  willing  patient  quafTd! 

*  *  * 

I  thank  thee,  for  I  feci  it  working  now, 
And  compoeitian  flows,  no  matter  how. 


THE     PILGRIMAGE. 


'rSLIX   QUI   POTUIT   JIERUM   COGNOSCERE   CAUSAS.'' 


The  doctor  sate  sole  in  his  easy  chair, 

And  his  visage  was  stamped  with  the  nuirks  of  eare, 

And  his  vacant  eye  said,  as  plain  as  eye  could, 

That  his  mind  was  digesting  but  meagre  food. 

At  all  events,  it  were  safe  to  say. 

That  his  own  wise  thoufi^hts  were  its  food  that  day. 

What  ails  thee,  doctor  'If    Are  patients  thin  ? 

Nay,  I  know  what  you  mean  bylhat  ready  grin  ; 

Do  n't  suppose  I  thought  phvsic  would  make  a  man  thrive, 

When  he's  specially  blessed,  if  it  leaves  him  alive : 

No;  I  knew  that  the  veriest  wretch  that  lies 

On  street-pick'd  straw,  and  with  wistful  eyes 

Covets  the  steam  of  the  baker's  bread. 

With  which  he  could  never  afford  to  be  fed. 

If  he  puts  in  his  stomach  one  nauseous  pill, 

Will  make  himself  onl  v  more  rUdud  still : 

All  this  1  can  fathom  ;  but  now  I  mean, 

Are  your  ^visits^^  like  angels',  far  between  1 

*  For  parallel  pa«rag«t,  naturally  to  be  Axpoctod  iu  diatinguwhed  authora  traatiof  of  ainiUar  aub- 
JecU,  I  give  a  general  reference  to  «M  great  poets,  passiwu 

t '  QiuMfi  vitam  out  keroa  .'*  may  the  reader  avk ;  wherefore^  for  bia  benefit,  we  will  deelaro,  that 
the  original  of  oar  hero  waa  a  Scottish  physician,  whom  we  h«ard  at  a  *  public,'  de«rribiaf  a  aii^ 
raeulous  visit  to  a  *  weird  woman.'  After  nni«biug  hia  story,  and  a  generous  glaM  of  whiskey 'toddy, 
1m  want  hia  way  npon  a  sorry  gray  mare,  whose  aoquaintaacs,  I  am  eonfideat^  would  have  hem  cut 
by  lUataiaote,  or  Hudibraa's  faaed  Bucephalus,  if  she  had  solicited  a  passing  recof  ottioa.  Th« 
•nly  chaBga  in  Iha  eircumttmrntUt  Is  his  translation  to  aaofhar  k>cality,  ami  mklpif  the  ofbjeet  of  hia 
pilgrimaga  oaa  Mora  imsMdiataly  lolaraatiaf  hare^ 
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The  Angtl  qf  Death,  that  ia,  of  course, 

That  rides  the  pale  steed,  ahas  '  Pallida  Mors?* 

Pray  have  you  not '  cases'  enough,  to  pay 

For  your  coat  oif  black  and  your  breeches  of  gray  7 

Your  perpetual  mourning  for  visiting-friends, 

Who,  (alas  for  your  purse  !)  met  untimely  ends  7 

Or  art  sad,  that  the  dose,  '  hora  somni  sumendum,' 

Which  was  meant  to  soothe  sufferings,  should  very  soon  end  'em  7 

And  lamentest,  with  tears  such  as  doctors  weep. 

That  the  patient,  in  consequence,  slept  his  long  sleep  ? 

Or  art  thinking,  if  longer  you  could  not  have  kept  him, 

If  your  dose  had  been  '  pt/u/<c,  numero  aeptem  r 

Now  don't  be  down-hearted ;  for  people  enough 

Still  live  who  will  patronize  medical  stafT; 

And  to  whom  do  you  think  that  a  man  would  come  Quicker 

To  find  out  his  ailment  —  in  short,  be  *  made  sicker  7  * 

^    But-sofily  !    It 's  wasting  one's  breath  to  ply 
A  doctor  with  nucstions,  and  get  no  reply  ; 
And  indeed,  as  he's  sitting  coin  pan  ion  less,  ^ 
For  a  wiser  man  't  would  oe  hard  to  guess   > 
That  I  had  been  making  a  mental  address  :  S 
So  ril  call  into  service  that  eye  of  the  mind, 
Which  can  see  though  its  owner  be  never  so  blind, 
And  in  my  own  absence  can  safely  depend 
On  the  word  of  my  fancy  —  a  poet's  best  friend  ; 
And  will  venture  to  say  nvy  report  shall  compare 
With  the  best  ever  written,  it  matters  not  where. 
For  the  truest  reporter,  (his  minutes  will  show,) 
Though  he  uses  '  short  hand,'  often  draws  *  the  long  bow/. 

The  doctor,  alone,  as  I  said  before. 

Was  pond' ring  some  mystical  subject  o'er  ; 

It  puzzled  him  sorely  to  know  what  to  think. 

And,  the  scales  being  even,  which  side  to  make  sink. 

Now  made  he  a  gesture,  with  eloouent  hand, 
As  one  who  explains  what  he  can  t  understand ; 
And  anon,  with  his  finger  laid  fast  by  his  nose, 
Impatiently  heard  what  he  meant  to  oppose ; 
Then,  with  sagest  look  and  a  lengthened  face, 
He  i^eem'd  to  maintain  t'  other  sideof  the  case; 
But  however  he  view'd  it,  before  or  behind. 
He  never  could  see  it  at  all  to  his  mind  ; 
And  he  made  a  wry  face,  as  a  doctor  will, 
When  he  sets  the  example  of  taking  a  piil. 
But  one  thing  he  determin'd  —  at  once  to  set  out, 
And  fathom  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt. 

'  The  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter  is  this : 
I  '11  vi»t  thispersonge  —  vis-a-vis ! 
Come,  saddle  me  up  my  snow-white  horse. 
That  looks  like  some  phthisical  donkey's  corse, 
When,  surmounted  by  me,  with  my  'phials  of  wrath,' 
He  carries  me  round  on  my  death-dealing  path, 
HobbUng  along  in  the  murky  nighty 
And  glimmering  pale  through  the  dim  twilight. 
With  a  Uttle  more  spirit,  an  excellent  sprite. 

*  But  alas !  he  will  travel  no  road  beside 
The  road  to  that  patient's —  the  last  who  died  I 

*  The  motto  of  the  Kirkpatrick  family,  derived  from  the  answer  of  one  of  their  '  forbears'  to 
Robert  Bruce,  when  he  'doubted  he  bad  slain  the  red  Corny  n'  —  *  I  make  sicker*  —  we  commend 
to  the  especial  attentioa  of  the  '  Faculty,'  in  the  event  of  their  application  to  the  herald's  coUefo 
for  a  B«w  blazonry  of  the  professional  arms. 
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In  that  case,  to  be  sure,  I  used  exquisite  skill, 
But  —  it 's  rath^  too  early  to  carry  mv  hiU : 
Let  him  stand  —  for  I  '11  own  he  has  duty  enough. 
And  '  Recipiat  pabuh  quantum  sufil* ' 


No  MAN  who  inhabits  the  smallest  room 

That  ever  had  tenant,  (this  side  of  the  tomb,) 

Let  its  shape  or  its  furniture  be  what  they  may, 

If  his  seat  nave  been  in  it  for  day  after  day ; 

If  its  little  odd  corners,  the  hardest  to  find, 

Were  familiar  as  bosom-friends^  time  out  of  mind; 

If  his  coat  have  hung  here  and  his  boots  lain  there, 

And  his  breeches  been  toss'd  about  any  where; 

No  roan  ever  left  such  a  well-known  spot, 

Uncertain  if  soon  to  return  or  not, 

But  he  stopped  at  the  door,  though  he  knew  not  why, 

And  took  a  last  look,  and  perhaps  heav'd  a  sigh. 

So  the  doctor  paused  at  the  open  door. 

With  his  hat  in  his  hand  that  he  always  wore; 

(Its  crown  was  low  and  its  brim  was  wide. 

And  an  old  prescription  was  stuck  inside.) 

It  seemed  as  the  sisht  of  his  elbow-chair 
Kmbodied  each  lurking  shade  of  care ; 

*  What  a  thankless  life  is  this  we  lead !' 
He  murmur'd,  as  murmurs  the  broken  reed, 
That  whispers  low  at  the  river's  side, 

To  the  wind  that  is  ravaging  far  and  wide. 

But  bless  me !  where  am  1 7  I  ought  to  compare 

A  Doctor  Despondent  to  something  less  fair. 

'T  is  strange  what  a  walk  a  man's  fancy  will  take 

To  find  out  a  figure,  foririmile's  sake. 

But  he  said,  in  a  very  sad  tone  indeed, 

*  What  a  thankless  life  is  this  we  lead  ;* 
The  good  Samaritan's  part  is  mine  — 
Like  nim  I  administer  'oil  and  winc;'t 
6ut  those  who  see  mc  depart  to-day. 
Will  think  me  an  incubus,  passing  away: 

Oh !  —  speakmg  of  incubi  — :  would  not  a  wife 

Make  something  less  bitter  this  dose  of  a  life? 

She  would  clean  out  my  phials,  and  make  oui  my  bills, 

Afld  would  do  to  experiment  on  with  mv  pills  : 

I  '11  consider  "^^ — '  he  said,  as  he  shut  the  door. 

And  put  on  the  hat  that  he  always  wore, 

In  his  haste  precipitate,  'hind  side  before. 

He  hurried  on  foot  to  the  car-d^pdt ; . 

The  engine  was  puffing,  in  haste  to  go. 

He  sealed  himself  on  the  hindmost  seat, 

And  he  lean'd  back  his  head,  and  he  put  out  his  feet. 

And  he  looked  a  peculiar  look  with  his  eye, 

And  the  man  who  sat  opposite,  wondered  why ; 

And  he  wondered  more,  when  he  heard  him  say 

That  steam  locomotion  had  had  its  day ; 

But  what  he  was  thinking,  or  what  he  could  mean. 

That  man  did  not  know :  it  remains  to  be  seen. 

SND  OP  PAET  TIUT. 


*  *  Medk^  vivere,  est  miter^  vivere.* 

I  Oleum  Ricini,  and  ViBum  Aodnonii  t  Castor  oil,  and  WUie  of  AatlMoay. 
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OUR    VILLAGE    POST-OFFICE.* 


ST    MI««    •BDOWICK. 


*  Wh?  weep  ye  then,  for  hinij  who,  having  UPon 
The  bound  of  man's  appointed  years,  at  last, 
Life's  blessings  all  enioyed,  life's  labors  done^ 

Serenely  to  his  final  rest  has  passed ; 
While  the  soft  memory  of  his  virtues  yet 
Lingers  like  twilight  hues,  when  the  bright  sun  is  set.' 

Bkyant. 

Thv  master  of  our  Tillage  post-office  for  many  years  past  was  an 
old  man ;  but  the  real  dispenser  of  its  joys  and  sorrows  was  his  son, 
a  youth  who  performed  its  duties  with  intelligence,  exactness,  and 
delicacy.  Some  persons  may  not  be  aware  how  much  the  last  qua- 
lity is  called  into  requisition  in  a  village  post-master.  Having  the  uni- 
versal country  acquaintance  with  his  neighbors'  affairs,  he  holds  the 
key  to  all  their  correspondences.  He  knows,  long  before  the  news 
transpires,  when  the  minister  receives  a  call,  when  the  speculator's 
affairs  are  vibrating ;  he  can  estimate  the  conjugal  devotion  of  the 
absent  husband  ;  but  most  enviable  is  his  knowledge  of  those  deli- 
cate and  uncertain  affairs  so  provoking  to  village  curiosity.  Letters, 
directed  in  well-known  characters,  and  written  with  beating  hearts 
within  locked  apartments,  pass  through  his  hands.  *  The  blushing 
youth  steals  in  at  twilight  to  receive  from  him  his  doom  ;  and  to  him  is 
first  known  the  results  of  a  village  belle's  foray  through  a  neighbor- 
ing district.  Our  young  deputy  post-master  rarely  betrayed  his  in- 
voluntary acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  the  missives  he  dispersed  ; 
but,  whenever  sympathy  was  permitted,  his  bright  smile  and  radia- 
ting or  tearful  eye  would  show  how  earnest  a  part  he  took  in  all  his 
neighbors  suffered  or  enjoyed.  Never  was  there  a  kinder  heart  than 
Loyd  Barnard's  —  never  a  truer  mirror  than  his  face. 

Every  family,  however  insignificant  in  the  stranger's  eye,  has  a 
world  of  its  own.  The  drama  and  the  epic  have  their  beginning, 
their  middle,  and  their  end,  in  the  material  world.  The  true  story  of 
human  relations  never  ends,  and  this  seal  of  immortality  it  is,  that 
gives  a  dignity  and  interest  to  the  affections  of  the  humble  and  un- 
known, beyond  that  which  fiction  and  poetry,  even  when  it  makes 
gods  and  heroes  its  actors,  can  attach  to  qualities  and  passioAs  tkat 
are  limited  to  this  world's  stage.  This  intrinsic  dignity  I  claim  for 
the  subjects  of  my  humble  village  tale. 

Loyd  Barnard's  father,  Colonel  Jesse  Barnard,  belonged  to  that 

—  . ■  -    -      -      — -^^-^— » 

*  Wi  are  indebted  to  aa  advance  copy  of  '  Ths  Toxkn,'  for  1838,  for  this  admirable 
stor^,  from  the  pen  of  one  who  touches  nothipf  that  she  does  not  ornament ;  and  hap- 

F'lly  it  is  only  virtue  and  goodness  which  she  strives  to  embellish.  Like  *0\a  Burial 
lace,*  written  for  the  EsricKxaBOcKsa,  by  the  same  author,  it  is  domestic  and  nmple  in 
its  details,  yet  even  more  interesting  than  romance.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  circu- 
lation of  such  of  our  annuals  as  blend  instruction  and  valuable  lessons  with  amusement, 
should  be  mainly  confined,  owing  to  their  expensive  dress  and  adommeDts,  to  the  larger 
cities  and  towns.  Bestowed  at  a  season  when  the  hearts  of  both  civer  and  receiver  an 
Beculiarly  open  to  kind  impulses  and  good  inculcatiMis,  they  must  oe  regarded  as  capa- 
ole  of  a  wide  and  sahitary  influence.  Eos.  KiricuBitBocKaa. 
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defunct  body,  the  aristocracy  of  our  country.  He  served  in  tbe 
revolutionary  v^^ar,  he  did  good  service  to  the  state  in  the  subsequent 
Sbay's  rebellion,  and,  though  he  afterward  inexplicably  fell  into 
the  ranks  of  the  popular  or  democratic  party,  ho  retained  the  man- 
ners and  insignia  of  his  caste  —  the  prescribed  courtesies  of  the  old 
regime,  with  the  neatly  lied  cue,  and  the  garment  that  has  given  place 
to  the  levelling  pantaloon.  He  even  persevered  in  the  use  of  pow- 
der till  it  ceased  to  be  an  article  of  merchandise ;  and  to  the  very 
last  he  maintained  those  strict  observances  of  politeness,  that  are 
becoming,  among  us,  subjects  of  tradition  and  history.  These,  how- 
ever, are  merely  accidents  of  education  and  usage.  His  moral  con- 
stitution had  nothing  aristocratic  or  exclusive.  On  the  contrary,  his 
heart  was  animated  with  what  we  would  fain  believe  to  be  the  spirit 
of  our  democratic  institutions,  a  universal  good  will.  The  colonel 
was  remarkably  exempt  (whether  fortunately  or  unfortunately  each 
according  to  his  taste  must  decide)  from  the  virtue  or  mania  of  his 
age  and  country ;  and  consequently,  at  threescore  and  ten,  instead 
of  being  the  proprietor  of  lands  in  the  West,  or  ships  on  the  sea,  be 

possessed  nothing  but  his  small  paternal  estate  in  B ,  a  pretty, 

cottage-looking  dwelling,  with  a  garden  and  an  acre  of  land.  As 
far  back  as  the  administration  of  Jefferson,  he  had  received  the 
appointment  of  post-master  ;  and,  as  the  village  grew  with  the  pros- 
perity of  manufactures  and  agriculture,  the  income  of  the  office  has 
of  late  amounted  to  some  five  or  six  hundred  dollars.  This,  with 
the  addition  of  his  pension  as  a  revolutionary  officer,  made  the  colo- 
nel *  passing  rich  ;'  for  by  this  time  his  sons  and  daughters  were  mar- 
ried, and  dispersed  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and  the  youngest  only, 
our  friend  Loyd,  remained  at  home.  *  J?assing  rich'  we  say,  and 
repeat  it,  was  the  colonel.  Those  who  have  never  seen  an  income 
of  a  few  hundred  dollars  well  administered  in  rural  life,  can  have  no 
conception  of  the  comfort  and  independence,  nay,  luxury,  it  will 
procure.  In  the  first  place,  the  staples  of  life,  space,  pure  air,  sweet 
water,  and  a  continual  feast  for  the  eye,  are  furnished  m  the  country, 
ii^  unmeasured  quantity,  by  the  bounty  of  Providence.  Then  when, 
as  with  the  colonel,  there  are  no  vices  to  be  pampered,  no  vanities 
to  be  cherished,  no  artificial  distinctions  to  be  sustained,  no  conven- 
tional wants  to  be  supplied,  the  few  hundred  dollars  do  all  for  happi- 
ness that  inoncij  can  do.  The  king  who  has  to  ask  his  Commons  for 
supplies,  and  the  Croesuses  of  our  land  who  still  desire  more  than 
they  have,  might  envy  our  contented  colonel,  or  rather  might  have 
envied  him,  till,  after  a  life  of  perfect  exemption  from  worldly  cares, 
he  came,  for  the  first  time,  to  feel  a  chill  from  the  shadows  of  the 
coming  day  —  a  distrustful  fear  that  the  morrow  might  not  take  care 
of  itself. 

Among  other  luxuries  of  a  like  nature,  (tbe  colonel  was  addicted 
to  such  indulgences,)  he  had  allowed  himself  to  adopt  a  little  desti- 
tute orphan-girl,  Paulina  Morton.  She  came  to  tbe  old  people  after 
all  their  own  girls  were  married  and  gone,  and  proved  so  dutiful  and 
BO  helpful,  that  she  was  scarcely  less  dear  to  them  than  their  own  flesh 
and  blood.  Paulina,  or  Lina  —  for  by  this  endearing  diminutive 
they  familiarly  called  her  —  was  a  pretty,  very  pretty  girl,  in  spite  of 
red  hair,  which,  since  it  has  lost  the  favor  some  beauty,  divine  or 
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mortal,  of  classic  days,  won  for  it,  is  considered,  if  not  a  blemish, 
certainly  not  an  atti-ibute  of  beauty.  Paulina's  friends  and  lovers 
maintained  that  hers  was  getting  darker  every  day,  and  that  eren 
were  it  fire-red,  her  soft,  blue  eyes,  spirited,  sweet  mouth,  coral  lips, 
and  exquisitely  tinted  skin  would  redeem  it.  Indeed,  good  old  Mrs. 
Barnard  insisted  it  was  only  red  in  cettain  lightly  and  those  certain 
Ithuriel  lights  Loyd  Barnard  never  saw  it  in  ;  for  he  often  expressed 
his  surprise  that  any  one  could  be  so  blind  as  to  call  auburn  red  !  In 
these  days  of  reason's  supremacy,  we  have  found  out  there  are  no 
such  *  dainty  spirits*  as  Ariel,  Puck,  and  Oboron.  Still  the  lover  is 
not  disenchanted. 

'  Lina,  my  child,'  said  the  old  lady,  one  evening,  just  at  twilight, 
while  the  burning  brands  sent  a  ruddy  glow  over  the  ceiling,  and 
were  reflected  by  the  tea-things,  our  *  neat-handed  lass  wras  arran- 
ging/ *  Lina,  do  you  expect  Mr.  Lovejoy  this  evening  V 

*  No,  ma'am.' 

*  To-morrow  evening,  then  V 

*  No,  ma'am ;  I  never  expect  him  again.' 

*  Yon  astonish  me,  Lina.  You  don't  mean  you  have  given  him  his 
answer  V 

Lina  smiled,  and  Mrs.  Barnard  continued  ;  '  I  fear  you  have  not 
duly  considered,  Lina.' 

*  What  is  the  use  of  considering,  ma'am,  when  we  know  our 
feelings  V 

*  We  can't  afford  always,  my  child,  to  consult  feelings.  Nobody 
can  say  a  word  against  Mr.  Lovejoy ;  he  made  the  best  of  husbands 
to  his  first  wife.' 

*  That  was  a  very  good  reason  why  she  should  love  him,  ma'am.' 
Mrs.  Barnard  proceeded,  without  heeding  the  emphasis  on  she, 

*  He  has  but  three  children,  and  two  of  them  are  out  of  tfiif  way.' 

'  A  poor  reason,  as  I  have  always  thought,  ma'am,  to  give  either  to 
father  or  children  for  taking  the  place  of  mother  to  them.' 

*  But  there  are  few  that  are  calculated  for  the  place ;  you  are  cut 
out  for  a  step-mother,  Lina — just  the  right  disposition  for  step-mo- 
ther, or  step-daughter.' 

Paulina's  ideas  were  confused  by  the  compliment,  and  she  was  on 
the  point  of  asking  whether  step-daughter  and  daughter-in-law  ex- 
pressed the  same  relation,  but  some  feeling  checked  her,  and  instead 
of  asking  she  blushed  deeply.  The  good  old  lady  continued  her 
aoundings. 

*  I  did  not,  Lina,  expect  you  to  marry  Mr.  Lovejoy  for  love.' 

'  For  what  then,  ma'am,  should  I  marry  him  V  asked  Lina,  sus- 
pending her  housewife  labors,  and  standing  before  the  fire  while  she 
tied  and  untied  the  string  of  her  little  black  silk  apron. 

'  Girls  often  do  marry,  my  child,  to  cet  a  good  home.' 

*  Marry  to  get  a  home,  Mrs.  Bamara !  I  would  wash,  iron,  sweep, 
scrub,  beg  to  get  a  home,  sooner  than  marry  to  get  one  ;  and,  beside, 
have  I  not  the  pleasantest  home  in  the  world  1  —  thanks  to  your  bounty 
and  the  colonel's.' 

Mrs.  Barnard  sighed,  took  Lina's  fair,  chubby  hand  in  hers,  stroked 
and  pressed  it.  At  this  moment,  the  colonel,  who  had,  unperceived 
by  either  party,  been  taking  his  twilight  nap  on  his  close-curtained 
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bed  in  the  adjoining  bedroom,  rose,  and  drew  up  to  tbe  fire.  He 
bad  overheard  the  conversation,  and  now,  to  poor  Faulina'a  embar- 
rassment, joined  in  it 

'  I  am  disappointed,  Lina,'  be  said  ;  'it  is  strange  it  is  so  difficult 
to  suit  you  wkh  a  husband ;  you  are  easily  suited  with  every  tbing 
else.' 

'  But  I  do  n't  want  a  husband.  Sir.' 

'  There  's  no  telling  how  soon  you  may,  Lina ;  I  feel  myself  to  be 
failing  daily,  and  when  I  am  gone,  my  child,  it  vnll  be  all  poor  Loyd 
can  do  to  take  care  of  hb  mother.' 

'  Can  I  not  help  him  1  Am  I  not  stronger  than  Loyd  1  Would  it 
not  be  happiness  enough  to  work  for  Loyd,  and  Loyd's  mother  T 
thought  Paulina;  but  she  hemmed,  and  coughed,  and  said  nothing. 

'  It  would  be  a  comfort  to  me,'  continued  the  old  man,  '  to  see  yoa 
settled  in  a  home  of  your  own  before  1  die.'  He  paused,  but  there 
was  no  reply.  *  I  did  not  say  a  word  when  William  Strong  was 
after  you — I  did  not  like  the  stock;  nor  when  the  young  lawyer 
sent  his  fine  presents  —  as  Loyd  said,  '  he  had  mord  gab  than  wit ;' 
nor  when  poor  Charles  Mosely  was,  as  it  were,  .dying  for  you,  for, 
though  his  prospects  were  fine  in  Ohio,  I  felt,  and  so  did  Mrs.  Bar- 
nard, and  so  did  Loyd,  as  if  we  could  not  have  you  go  so  far  away 
from  us ;  but  now,  my  child,  the  case  is  different.  Mr.  Lovejoy  has 
one  of  the  best  estates  in  the  county  ;  he  is  none  of  your  flighty,  here 
to-day  and  gone  to-morrow  folks,  but  a  substantial,  reliable  person, 
and  I  think,  and  Loyd  said  — '  Here  the  brands  fell  apart ;  and, 
while  Paulina  was  breathless  to  hear  what  Loyd  said,  the  old  colonel 
rose  to  adjust  them.  He  had  broken  the  thread,  and  did  not  take  it 
up  in  the  right  place.  '  As  I  was  saying,  my  child,'  he  resumed, 
'  my  life  is  very  uncertain,  and  I  think,  and  Loyd  thinks —  ' 

What  Loyd  thought  Paulina  did  not  learn,  for  at  this  moment  the 
door  opened,  and  Loyd  entered. 

Loyd  Barnard  was  of  the  Edwin  or  Wilfred  order ;  one  of  those 
humble  and  generous  spirits  that  give  all,  neither  asking  nor  expect- 
ing a  return.  He  seemed  bom  to  steal  quietly  and  alone  through 
the  shady  paths  of  life.  A  cast  from  a  carriage  in  his  infancy  had, 
without  producing  any  mutilation  or  visible  injury,  given  a  fatal  shock 
to  his  constitution.  He  had  no  disease  within  the  reacb  of  art,  bat 
a  delicacy,  a  fragility,  that  rendered  him  incapable  of  contUMUMU  ex- 
ertion or  application  of  any  sort.  A  merciful  Providence  provides 
compensations,  or,  at  least,  alleviations,  for  all  the  ills  that  fle^  is  heir 
to ;  and  Loyd  Barnard,  in  abundant  leisure  for  reading,  which  he 
passionately  loved,  in  the  tranquillity  of  a  perfectly  resigned  temper, 
and  in  a  universal  sympathy  with  all  that  feel,  enjoy,  and  suffer,  had 
little  reason  to  envy  the  active  and  prosperous,  who  are  bustling  and 
struggling  through  the  chances  and  changes  of  this  busy  life.  His 
wants  were  few,  and  easily  supplied  by  the  results  of  the  desultory 
employments  he  found  in  the  village,  in  the  intervals  of  his  attention 
to  the  post-office.  As  much  of  what  we  call  virtue  is  constitutional, 
so  we  suppose  was  Loyd's  contentment ;  if  it  was  not  virtue,  it  was 
happiness,  for,  till  of  late,  he  had  felt  no  more  anxiety  for  the  future 
than  nature's  conunonersv—  the  birds' sad  flowers. 
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'Ah,  my  son/  said  the  old  gentleman,  '  you  have  come  just  in  the 
right  time  —  but  where  is  Liua  gone  V 

'  She  went  out  as  I  came  in,  Sir,  and  I  thought  she  looked  as  if  she 
had  been  weeping.' 

*  Weeping!' echoed  the  colonel;  and  'Weeping  !*  reechoed  the 
old  lady ;  and  *  could  we  have  hurt  her  feelings  V  asked  both  in  the 
same'  breath. 

*  Why,  what  in  the  world  have  you  been  saying  to  her,  mother  1 

*  Nothing,  tioyd  —  nothing  — nothing  —  do  n't  look  so  scared. 
We  were  only  expostulating  a  little,  as  it  were,  and  urging  her  to 
accept  Mr.  Lovejoy's  offer.* 

Loyd  looked  ten  times  paler  than  usual,  and  kept  his  eye  rivetted 
:i'On  his  mother,  till  she  added,  '  But  somehow  it  seems  as  if  she  could 
not  any  way  feel  to  it.* 

*  Thank  God  !*  murmured  Loyd,  fetching  a  long  breath.  Both 
parents  heard  the  unwonted  exclamation,  and  to  both  it  was  a  revela- 
tion. The  Colonel  rose,  walked  to  the  window,  and,  though  the 
blinds  were  closed,  stood  as  if  gazing  out,  and  the  old  lady  jerked 
her  knitting-needle  from  the  sheath,  and  rolled  up  the  knitting-work, 
though  she  was  not  in  the  seam-needle. 

It  is  difficult  in  any  case  for  parents  to  realize  how  soon  their  chil- 
dren pass  the  bounds  of  childhood,  and  how  soon,  among  other 
thoughts  incident  to  maturity,  love  and  marriage  enter  their  heads. 
But  there' were  good  reasons  why  the  Colonel  and  his  wife  should 
have  fancied  the  governing  passions  and  objects  of  ordinary  lives  had 
never  risen  above  their  son's  horizon.  They  considered  him  per- 
fectly incompetent  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  most  frugal  family, 
and  they  had  forgotten  that  love  takes  no  counsel  from  prudence.  It 
was  too  late  now  to  remember  it. 

The  Colonel,  after  repeated  clearings  of  his  throat,  taking  off  his 
spectacles,  wiping  and  putting  them  on  again,  said, '  Are  you  attached 
to  Lina,  my  son  V  He  used  the  word  in  its  prescriptive  rustic  sense. 

'•  Yes.  Sir.' 

*  Strange  I  never  mistrusted  it !  —  How  long  have  you  been  so, 
Loydr 

'  £¥er  since  I  was  old  enough  to  understand  my  feelings  ;  but  1  did 
not,  till  very  lately,  know  that  I  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  her 
becoming  attached  to  another.* 

*  Do  you  know  what  Lina's  feelings  are  V 
•No,  Sir/ 

'  But  surely  you  can  guess,  Loyd,*  interrupted  his  mother. 

*  I  can  hope,  mother  —  and  1  do.*  •, 

'  The  sooner,  my  son,  you  both  get  over  it  the  better,  for  there  is  no 
kind  of  a  prospect  for  you.' 

'  My  child,'  said  the  good  old  man,  gently  laying  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  his  companion  of  fifty  years,  *  trust  in  Providence  ;  our 
basket  and  store  have  been  always  full,  and  why  should  not  our  chil- 
dren's be  1  Loyd  now  does  the  business  of  the  post-office ;  while  I 
live  they  can  share  with  us,  and,  when  I  am  gone,  it  may  so  be,  that 
^e  heart  of  the  ruler  will  be  ao  overruled,  that  the  office  will  be  con- 
tinued to  Loyd.' . 

Loyd,  either  anticipating  hU  toother's  opposing  arguments,  or  him- 
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self  impelled  irresistibly  to  the  argument  of  love,  disappeared,  and 
the  old  lady,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  lived  less  by  faith  than  her 
gentle  spouse,  replied  : 

*  The  office  continued  to  Loyd  !  Who  ever  heard  of  old  Jackson's 
heart  being  overruled  to  do  what  he  had  not  a  mind  to  V 

*  My  dear  child  !* 

*  Well,  my  dear,  do  hear  me  out ;  do  n*t  the  loaves  and  fishes  all 
go  on  one  side  of  the  table  V 

*  Why,  we  have  had  our  plates  filled  a  pretty  while,  my  dear.' 

'  Well,  my  dear,  old  Jackson  could  not  take  the  bread  and  butter 
out  of  the  mouth  of  a  revolutionary  officer/ 

*  I  am  sure  he  has  proved  that  he  would  not.' 

'  No,  my  dear,  could  not.  Why,  even  his  own  party  —  and  we  all 
know  what  his  party  are  in  old  Massachusetts  — * 

*  About  like  the  other  party,  my  dear.' 

'  My  dear !  how  can  you  say  so  !  Why,  his  own  party  are  the  most 
violent,  given-over,  as  it  were,  and  low-lived  people ;  yet  they  would 
be  ashamed  to  see  you,  turned  out  of  office.' 

*  They  would  be  sorry,  I  know  ;  for  we  have  many  good  fnends, 
and  kind  neighbors  among  them  ;  there  's  Mr.  Loomis,  Harry  Bishop, 
and  Mr.  Barton.' 

'  Mr.  Barton  !  Lyman  Barton  !  My  dear,  every  body  knows,  and 
every  body  says,  Lyman  Barton  has  been  waiting  this  last  dozen 
years  to  step  into  your  shoes.  The  post-office  is  just  what  he  wants. 
To  be  sure  he  is  a  snug  man,  and  lives  within  his  means ;  but  then 
he  has  a  laree  growing  family,  and  they  are  obliged  to  be  prudent,  and 
there  would  be  enough  to  say  he  ought  to  have  the  office.  And,  be- 
side, is  he  not  always  working  for  the  party  ?  writing  in  the  paper  ? 
and  serving  them  everyway?  And  who  was  ever  a  Jackson  man, 
but  for  what  he  expected  to  get  for  it  ?  No,  no,  my  dear,  mark  my 
words  !  you  won't  be  cold,  before  Lyman  Barton  will  be  sending  off 
a  petition  to  Washington  for  the  office,  and  signed  by  every  Jackson 
man  in  town.' 

*  I  do  n't  believe  it,  my  dear ;  I  do  n't  feel  as  if  Lyman  Barton 
would  ask  for  the  office.' 

'  WeH,  my  dear,  you  '11  see,  after  you  are  dead  and  gone,  how  it 
will  be  —  you  may  laugh  —  I  mean  /  shall  see,  if  I  am  spared —  you 
always  have,  colonel,  just  such  a  blind  faith  in  every  body.'  " 

*  My  faith  is  founded  on  reason  and  experience,  my  dear.  Through 
life  I  have  found  friends  kind  to  me  beyond  my  deservings,  and  far  be- 
yond my  expectations.  I  have  got  pretty  near  the  other  shore,  and 
I  can't  remember  that  ever  I  had  an  enemy.' 

While  this  conversation  was  in  progress,  there  was  a  tite-d'tite^  on 
which  we  dare  not  intrude,  in  another  apartment  of  the  house.  The 
slight  veil  that  had  covered  the  hearts  of  our  true  lovers  dropped  at 
the  first  touch,  and  both,  finding  a  mine  of  the  only  riches  they  co- 
veted, *  dared  be  poor'  in  this  world's  poor  sense.  Secured  by  the 
good  colonel's  indulgence,  for  the  present  they  were  too  happy  to 
look  beyond  the  sunshine  that  played  around  them  for  any  dark  en- 
tanglements to  which  their  path  might  conduct  them.  In  any  event, 
they  did  not  risk  the  miseries  of  dependence,  nor  the  pains  of  star- 
vation.    Nature,  in  our  land,  spreaoi  an  abundant  table ;  and  there 
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is  always  a  cover  awaiting  the  frugal  and  industrious  laborer  (or  even 
gleaner)  in  her  fruitful  fields.  Any  thing  short  of  absolute  want,  per- 
haps even  that,  it  seemed  to  our  young  friends  happiness  to  encoun- 
ter together. 

Oh  ye  perjured  traffickers  in  marriage  vows  !  ye  buyers  and  sellers 
of  hearts  —  hearts  !  they  are  not  articles  of  commerce  —  buyers  and 
sellers  of  the  bodies  that  might  envelope  and  contain  celestial  spirits, 
eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  ye  die  !  To-morrow  your 
home,  that  temple  of  the  affections,  which  God  himself  has  conse- 
crated, shall  be  their  tomb,  within  whose  walls  shall  be  endured  the 
torpor  of  death  with  the  acute  consciousness  of  life  ! 

Our  simple  friends  wotted  not  of  the  miseries  of  artificial  life. 
These  had  never  even  crossed  the  threshold  of  their  imaginations. 
The  colonel  gave  his  hearty  consent  for  the  asking,  and  his  prudent 
help-mate  was  too  true-hearted  a  woman  to  withhold  hers.  There 
are  those  wise  as  serpents,  if  not  harmless  as  doves,  in  village  life ; 
and  such  shook  their  heads,  and  wondered  if  the  colonel  calculated 
to  live  and  be  post-master  for  ever !  or  if  Loyd  could  be  such  a  fool 
as  to  expect  to  succeed  to  the  office,  when  every  body  knew  it  waa 
just  as  good  as  promised  to  Mr.  Barton  !  Loyd  Barnard,  a  steady, 
consistent  (our  own  side  is  always  consistent)  whig,  exped  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  the  Jackson  party  !  No,  Loyd  Barnard  iMhtlged  no 
such  extravagant  expectation.  He  had  stood  by  '  old  Massachusetts' 
through  her  obstinate  or  her  consistent  opposition  to  the  general 
government,  and  he  expected  to  reap  the  customary  reward  of  such 
firmness  or  —  prejudice.  To  confess  the  truth,  he  thought  little 
about  the  future,  and  not  all  of  the  Malthiisian  theories.  His  pre- 
sent happiness  was  enough,  and  it  was  brightened  with  the  soft  and 
equal  light  of  the  past.     As  to  Paulina,  it  was  her  nature, 

*  Ne'er  to  forgather  wi'  sorrow  and  care, 
But  gie  them  a  skelp  as  they  're  creepin  alang.' 

The  preliminaries  being  adjusted,  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that 
the  wedding ishould  not  be  deferred.  Quilts  were  quilted  —  the  pub- 
lishment pasted  on  the  church  door  —  and  the  wedding-cake  made. 
Never  had  the  colonel  seemed  better  and  brighter ;  his  step  was 
firmer,  his  person  more  erect  than  usual ;  and  his  face  reflected  the 
happiness  of  his  children,  as  the  leafless  woods  warm  and  kindle  in 
a  spring  sunshine. 

At  this  moment  came  one  of  those  sudden  changes  that  mock  at 
human  calculations.  An  epidemic  influenza,  fatal  to  the  feeble  and 
the  old,  was  passing  over  the  whole  country.  Colonel  Barnard  was 
one  of  its  first  victims.  He  died  after  a  week's  illnew ;  and  though 
he  was  some  years  beyond  the  authorized  period  of  mortality,  his 
death  at  this  moment  occasioned  a  general  shock,  as  if  he  had  been 
cut  off*  in  the  prime  of  life.  All  —  even  his  enemies,  we  should  have 
said,  but  enemies  he  had  none  —  spoke  of  the  event  in  a  subdued 
voice,  and  with  the  sincerest  expressions  of  regret.  The  grief  of 
his  own  little  family  we  have  not  space  to  describe,  or,  if  we  had,  how 
could  we  depict  the  desolation  of  a  home  from  which  such  a  foun- 
tain of  love  and  goodness  was  suddenly  removed  1  Notwithstanding 
the  day  of  the  funeral  was  one  of  the  coldest  of  a  severe  January, 
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the  mercury  being  some  degrees  below  cipher,  and  the  gusty,  cut- 
ting wind  driving  the  snow  into  billows,  numbers  collected  from  the 
adjoining  towns  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  good 
colonel. 

There  is  a  reality  in  the  honor  that  is  rendered  at  a  rustic  funeral 
to  a  poor,  good  man,  a  touching  sincerity  in  sympathy  where  every 
follower  is  a  mourner. 

The  custom,  growing  in  some  of  our  cities,  of  private  funerals,  of 
limiting  the  attendants  to  the  family  and  nearest  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased, is  there  in  good  taste.  The  parade  of  ceremony,  the  pomp 
of  numbers,  the  homage  of  civility,  and  all  the  show  and  tricks  of 
hollow  conventional  life,  are  never  more  out  of  place,  never  more  re- 
volting, than  where  death  has  come  with  its  resistless  power  and 
awful  truth.  But  a  country  funeral  has,  beside  its  quality  of  general 
sorrow,  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  Egyptian  court  that  sat  upon 
the  merits  of  the  dead.  The  simplicity  and  ^nkness  of  country  life 
has  truly  exhibited  the  character  of  the  departed,  and  if  judged  in 
gentleness  (as  all  human  judgments  should  be  rendered)  it  is  equita- 
bly judged. 

The  colonel's  humble  home  was  filled  to  overflowing,  so  that  there 
were  numbers  who  were  obliged  to  await  the  moving  of  the  proces- 
sion in  the  intense  cold  on  the  outside  of  the  house ,  and  they  did 
wait,  patiently  and  reverently — no  slight  testimony  of  their  respect. 

The  coffin  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  largest  apartment,  in 
country  phrase,  the  *  dwelling-room.'  Within  the  little  bed-room  sat 
the  *  mourners ;'  but  a  stranger,  who  should  have  seen  the  crowd  as 
they  pressed  forward  one  after  another,  for  a  last  look  at  their  de- 
parted friend,  might  have  believed  they  were  all  mourning  a  father. 
They  were  remembering  a  parent's  offices.  There  was  the  widow, 
whom  he  had  visited  in  her  affliction  ;  there  the  orphans,  now  grown 
to  be  thriving  men  and  women,  fathers  and  mothers,  whom  he  had 
succored,  counselled,  and  watched  over ;  there  were  those  whom  he 
had  visited  in  prison ;  there  were  sometime  enemies  converted  to 
friends  by  his  peace-making  intervention  ;  there  was  the  young  man 
reclaimed  by  his  wise  counsel  and  steady  friendship,  for  the  good 
colonel  had  a  '  skeptic  smile'  for  what  others  deemed  hopeless  de- 
pravity, and  believed 


*  some  pnlse  of  good  miist  live 


Within  a  human  nature. 

And  there  were  children  with  wet  eyes,  for  the  rare  old  man  who 
had  always  a  smile  for  their  joys,  and  a  tear  for  their  troubles ;  and 
one,  I  remember,  as  her  mother  lifted  her  up  for  the  last  look,  whis- 
pered, *  Oh,  he  is  too  good  a  man  to  bury  up  in  the  ground  1' 

And  there,  in  the  midst  of  this  sad  company,  and  with  a  face  quite 
as  sad  as  his  neighbors',  stood  Lyman  Barton.  A  little  urchin,  a 
particular  friend  of  the  old  colonel's,  and  of  mine  too,  who  stood 
beside  me,  pulled  my  ear  down  to  his  lips,  and  turning  his  flashing 
eye  upon  Barton,  whispered, 

*  Ought  not  he  to  be  ashamed  of  himself?' 

*  Why,  Hal,  why  V 

*  He  is  making  believe  cry,  just  like  a  crocodile !    Every  body  says 
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he  has  written  to  old  Jackson  already  to  be  made  post-master.  I  wish 
he  was  in  the  colonel's  place.' 

*  You  could  not  wish  him  in  a  better,  my  dear.' 

'  Oh,  I  did  not  mean  that !  I  did  not  mean  that !' 

He  would  have  proceeded ;  but  I  shook  my  head,  and  pnt  an  end 
to  the  explanation  he  was  eager  to  make. 


The  funeral  was  over,  the,  cold  wind  was  howling  without,  the 
sigh  of  the  mourners  alone  was  heard,  where  a  few  days  before  all 
had  been  cheerfulness  and  preparation  for  the  happiest  event  of  hu- 
man life.  Paulina  had  lighted  a  single  lamp,  and  placed  it  in  the 
farther  part  of  the  room,  for  there  seemed  something  obtrusive  even 
in  the  cheerfulness  of  light.  She  was  seated  on  a  low  chair  beside 
the  old  lady.  The  passiveness  of  grief  was  peculiarly  unsuited  to 
her  active  and  happy  nature ;  and,  as  she  sat  as  if  she  were  paralyzed, 
not  even  heeding  the  Coloners  favorite  cat,  who  jumped  into  her  lap, 
and  purred,  and  looked  up  for  its  accustomed  caress,  one  could  hardly 
believe  she  was  the  same  girl  who  was  for  ever  on  the  wing,  laughing 
and  singing  from  morning  till  night.  Poor  Loyd  too,  who  had  so 
gently  acquiesced  in  the  evils  of  his  lot,  who  had  bent  like  the  reed 
before  the  winds  of  adversity,  suffered  now  as  those  only  do  who 
resist  while  they  suffer.  Perhaps  it  was  not  in  human  nature  not  to 
mingle  the  disappointment  of  the  lover  with  the  grief  of  the  son,  and, 
while  he  was  weeping  his  loss,  to  ponder  over  some  of  his  father's 
last  words.  '  Of  course,  my  children,'  he  had  said,  '  you  will  dismiss 
all  thoughts  of  marriage  —  for^the  present,  1  mean.  It  will  be  all,  1 
am  afraid  more,  than  you  can  do,  Loyd,  when  the  post-office  and  the 
pension  are  gone,  to  get  bread  for  your  mother.  If  you  marry,  you 
can't  tell  how  many  claims  there  may  be  upon  you.  But  do  n't  be 
discouraged,  my  children;  cast  your  care  upon  the  Lord  —  some- 
thing may  turn  up  —  wait  —  blessed  are  they  who  wait  in  faith.' 

Both  promised  to  wait,  and  both,  as  they  now  revolved  their  pro- 
mise, religiously  resolved  to  abide  by  it,  cost  what  it  might. 

Their  painful  meditations  were  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the  outer 
door,  and  Loyd  admitted  Major  Perrit,  one  of  his  neighbors,  and  one 
of  those  everlasting  meddlers  in  others'  affairs,  who,  if  a  certain 
proverb  were  literal,  must  have  had  as  many  fingers  as  Argus  had 
eyes. 

'  I  am  sorry  for  your  affliction,  ma'am,'  said  he,  shakincr  Mrs.  Bar- 
nard's extended  hand,  while  a  sort  of  simpering  smile  played  about 
his  mouth,  in  spite  of  the  appropriate  solemnity  he  had  endeavored 
to  assume  ;  '  do  n't  go  out.  Miss  Paulina ;  what  I  have  to  communi- 
cate is  interesting  to  you,  as  well  as  to  the  widow  and  son  of  the 
deceased.' 

*  Some  other  time.  Sir,'  interposed  Loyd,  whose  face  did  not  con- 
ceal how  much  he  was  annoyed  by  the  officiousness  and  bustling 
manner  of  his  visiter. 

'  Excuse  me,  Loyd ;  I  am  older  than  you,~  and  ought  to  be  a  little 
wiser ;  we  must  take  time  by  the  fore-lock  ;  others  are  up  and  doing ; 
why  should  we  not  be  V 
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Loyd  DOW  comprehended  the  Major's  business,  and,  p«iied  and 
somewhat  shockecf,  he  turned  away ;  but,  remembering  the  intention 
was  kind,  though  the  mode  was  coarse,  he  smothered  his  disgust,  and 
forced  himself  to  say  : 

'  We  are  obliged  to  you,  Major  Perrit,  but  I  am  not  in  a  state  of 
mind  to  attend  to  any  business  this  evening.' 

*  Oh,  I  know  you  have  feelings,  Loyd  ;  but  you  must  not  be  more 
nice  than  wisf.  They  must  not  get  the  start  of  us.  I  always  told 
my  wife  it  wonld  be  so,  and  now  she  sees  I  was  right.  I  tell  you, 
Loyd,  in  confidence,  your  honored  father  was  not  cold,  before  Lyman 
Barton  was  handing  round  his  petition  for  the  office/  It  was  not  in 
human  nature  for  the  old  lady  to  suppress  an  ahem  !  at  this  exact  fulfil- 
ment of  her  prediction  to  the  poor  colonel.  '  Barton's  petition,'  con- 
tinued Perrit,  '  will  go  on  to  Washington  in  the  mail  to-mbrrow,  and 
ours  must  go  with  it ;  here  it  is.'  He  took  the  paper  from  bis  pocket, 
and,  opening  it,  showed  a  long  list  of  names.  '  A  heavy  list,'  he 
added  ;  '  but  every  one  of  them  whigs  ;  we  did  not  ask  a  Jackson 
man;  there  would  have  been  no  use,  you  know;  Lyman  Barton 
leads  them  all  by  the  nose.' 

Here  Perrit  was  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the  entry  door.  A 
packet  addressed  to  Loyd  was  handed  to  him.  Perrit  glanced  at  the 
superscription,  and  exclaimed,  '  This  is  too  much,  by  Greorge  !  He 
has  had  the  impudence  to  send  you  the  petition.' 

*  I  could  not  have  believed  this  of  him,'  thought  Loyd,  as  he  broke 
the  seal ;  for  he,  like  his  father,  reluctantly  believed  ill  of  any  one. 
There  were  a  few  lines  on  the  envelope  ;  he  read  them  to  himself, 
imd  then,  with  that  emotion  which  a  good  man  feels  at  an  unexpected 
good  deed,  he  read  them  aloud  ; 

*  My  dear  friend  Loyd  : 

*  Excuse  me  for  intrudine;  on  you^  at  this  early  moment,  a  business  matter  thtt 
ought  not  to  be  deferred.  You  will  see  by  the  enclosed,  that  my  friends  and  myself 
have  done  what  we  could  to  testify  our  respect  for  the  memory  of  your  excellent 
father,  aiKl  our  esteem  for  you.     Wishing  you  the  success  you  deserve, 

*  I  remain  very  truly  yours, 

'Lyman  Barton.' 

The  enclosed  paper  was  a  petition,  headed  by  Lyman  Barton^  and 
signed  by  almost  every  Jackson  partisan  in  the  town,  that  the  office 
of  post-master  might  be  given  to  Loyd  Barnard.  A  short  prefix  to 
the  petition  expressed  the  signers'  respect  for  the  colonel,  and  their 
unqualified  confidence  in  his  son.  Perrit  ran  his  eye  over  the  list,  and 
exclaiming,  '  This  is  the  Lord's  hand  !  by  George !'  he  seized  his  bat 
and  departed,  eager  to  have  at  least  the  consolation  of  first  spreading 
the  news  through  the  village. 

Few  persons  comprehend  a  degree  of  virtue  beyond  that  of  which 
they  are  themselves  capable. 

'  It  is,  indeed,  in  one  sense,'  said  Loyd,  as  the  door  closed  after 
Perrit,  '  the  hand  of  the  Lord ;  for  He  it  is  that  makes  bis  creatures 
capable  of  such  disinterested  goodness.' 

Those  who  heard  the  fervid  language  and  tone  in  which  Loyd  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude,  when  he  that  night,  for  the  first  time,  took  his 
nther's  place  at  the  family  altar,  must  have  felt  that  this  was  one  of 
the  few  cases  where  it  was  equally  *  blessed  to  gire  and  to  receiyew' 
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Loyd'0  appointment  came  by  return  of  mail  from  Washington. 
In  dae  time  the  wedding-cake  was  cut,  and  Our  Village  Post-master 
is  as  happy  as  love  and  fortune  cati  make  him. 


It  was  a  bright  thought  in  a  philanthropist  of  one  of  our  cities,  to 
note  down  the  actual  good  deeds  that  passed  under  his  observation. 
We  have  imitated  his  example  in  recording  an  act  of  rare  disinterested- 
ness and  generosity.  It  certainly  .merits  a  more  enduring  memorial  \ 
but  it  has  its  fitting  reward  in  the  respect  it  inspires,  and  in  its  blessed 
tendency  to  vanquish  the  prejudices  and  soften  the  asperities  of 
political  parties. 


sonnets:    by    'quince 


AUTUMN. 

Imperial  Autumn  !  Season's  Monarch  !  throned 

In  more  than  orient  pomp  and  majesty  — 
Earth's  harvest  king!  with  smiles  and  sunshine  crowned, 

Full  of  perfection  and  maturity ! 
Thou  art  the  vaunted  glory  of  the  year; 

Scarlet  and  gold  and  emerald  leaves  are  thine^ 
Rocks,  trees  and  forests  thy  rich  mantles  wear, 

And  all  earth's  verdures  m  thy  lustres  shine : 
Yet,  as  the  expiring  lamp  most  brightly  glows  — 

Or  as  the  hectic  on  Consumption's  cheek  — 
So  to  the  year,  thy  beauty  points  the  close. 

Thy  added  lustre  does  gnm  death  bespeak } 
But  even  in  death  thou  own'st  supremacy, 

And  mayest  example  ~  not  exampled  —  be« 

APPEARANCES. 

In  fruit  most  tempting,  ashes  hidden  lie ; 

In  richest  flowers  hves  not  the  sweetest  breathy 
In  berries  are,  most  beauteous  to  the  ey& 

Poisons  impregnate,  in  whose  taste  is  death  ; 
The  sweetest  song-bird's  plumage  is  not  gay, 

But  birds  which  sing  not  are  most  fair  to  see, 
Yet  from  the  beautifufwe  turn  away. 

To  hst  the  song-bird's  dulcet  melody  ' 
So  homely  virtue  sometimes  lowly  lies, 

By  brazen  vice's  gaudy  lustre  seen  ^ 
But  vice  discerned,  m  ermine  we  de8|Mse ; 

And  virtue  known^  we  honor  as  a  ^neen. 
From  fruit,  flower,  bird,  from  all  the  inference  is^ 
We  may  mietake,  fall  oft,  APPJCABAifcBs. 

AVARICE. 

Hie  comes  with  stealthy  step  and  restless  eye^ 

Meagre  and  wan  —  a  living  skeleton  — 
To  where  his  god,  his  golden  treasures  lie, 

He  comes  to  feast  (his  only  meal)  thereon : 
*  Rich !  rich !'  be  cries  — '  I  am  as  Croesus  rich !' 

Poor,  poor  he  is !  —  not  Lazarus  more  poor ; 
Envy  him  not,  thou  houseless,  wandering  wretch, 

Who  beg'st  for  charity  from  door  to  door ; 
It  is  gaunt  Avarice !    If  he  could  feed 

His  fomished  body  through  his  greedy  eye^ 
Or  carry  to  the  grave  his  gold  —  indeed ! 

Envied  on  earth  he  'd  live,  and  envied  die ; 
But  he  is  like  the  wave  which  covers  o'er 
Gems  iineiyoyed,  it  leavea,  in  ebbing  from  the  ibofe. 
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ANACREONTIC. 

I. 

Striks,  strike  the  golden  strings, 

And  to  their  glonous  sound, 
Fill,  fill  the  red  wine  high, 

And  let  the  toast  go  round  : 
To  woman,  dearest  wonaOj 

Q,uaff  we  the  generous  wine ; 
Give  me  thy  hand,  my  brother. 

Here 's  to  thy  love  and  mine, 
Thy  love  and  mine! 

II. 

Strike,  strike  the  harp,  that  ever 

Thrilled  to  dear  woman's  praise; 
Of  all  the  themes  the  brightest 

May  win  a  poet's  lays : 
To  woman,  dearest  woman, 

Quaff  the  warm  blood  of  the  vine ; 
And  hand  in  hand,  my  brother, 

Drink  we  to  thine  and  mine. 

To  thine  and  minel  a.  a.  m. 


OLLAPODIANA. 


MUMBBK    ZZI. 


We  parted,  good  my  reader,  last  at  the  Catskills  —  no  1  'It  was 
a  summer's  eyening ;'  and  with  my  shadow  on  the  mountain  mist, 
I  ween,  vanished  in  your  thoughts  the  memory  of  me.  Well,  that 
was  natural.  A  hazy,  dream-like  idea  of  my  whereabout  may  have 
haunted  you  for  a  moment  —  but  it  passed.  I  cannot  allow  you  to 
escape  so  easily.  '  Lend  us  the  loan'  of  your  eye,  for  some  twenty 
minutes  :  and  if  you  are  a  home-bred  and  untravelled  person,  't  is 
likely,  as  the  valet  says  in  Cinderella,  that '  I  may  chance  to  make 
you  stare  !' 

In  discoursing  of  the  territorial  wonderments  in  question,  which 
have  been  moulded  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  I  cannot  suppose 
that  you  who  read  my  reveries  will  look  with  a  compact,  imagina- 
tive eye  upon  that  which  has  forced  its  huge  radius  upon  my  own 
extended  vision.  I  ask  you,  howbeit,  to  take  my  arm,  and  step  forth 
with  me  from  the  piazza  of  the  Mountain  House.  It  is  night.  A  few 
stars  are  peering  from  a  dim  azure  field  of  western  sky ;  the  high- 
soaring  breeze,  the  breath  of  heaven,  makes  a  stilly  music  in  the 
neighboring  pines ;  the  meek  crest  of  Dian  rolls  along  the  blue 
depths  of  ether,  tinting  with  silver  lines  the  half  dim,  half  fleecy 
clouds  ;  they  who  are  in  the  parlors  make  '  considerable'  noise ;  there 
is  an  individual  at  the  end  of  the  portico  discussing  his  quadrupled 
julep,  and  another  devotedly  sucking  the  end  of  a  cane,  as  if  it  were 
full  of  mother's  milk ;  he  hummeth  also  an  air  from  iZ  Pirata,  and 
wonders,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart, '  why  the  devil  that  there 
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steam-boat  from  Albany,  does  D*t  begin  to  show  its  lights  down  on 
the  Hudson.'.  His  compsmion  of  the  glass,  however,  is  intent  on  the 
renewal  thereof.  Calling  to  him  the  chief  '  help'  of  the  place,  he 
says  :  '  Is  that  other  antiiogmatic  ready  V 

•  No,  Sir.' 

'  Well,  now,  person,  what 's  the  reason  ?  What  was  my  last  ob- 
servation 1  Says  I  to  you,  says  I,  *  Make  me  a  fourth  of  them 
beverages  ;'  and  moreover  I  added,  *  Juijt  you  keep  doing  so ;  be 
constantly  making  them,  till  the  order  is  countermanded.'  Give  us 
another ;  go !  —  vanish  !  —  *  disappear,  and  appear  I'  ' 

The  obsequious  servant  went ;  and  retummg  with  the  desired 
draught,  observed,  probably  for  the  thousandth  time :  '  There ! 
that 's  what  I  call  the  true  currency ;  them  's  the  ginooyne  mint 
drops  ;  ha  — ha  —  ha  !'  — these  separate  divisions  of  his  laughter 
coming  out  of  his  mouth  at  intervals  of  about  half  a  minute  each. 


There  is  a  bench  near  the  verge  of  the  Platform  where,  when  you 
sit  at  evening,  the  hollow-sounding  air  comes  up  from  the  vast  vale 
below,  like  the  restless  murmurs  of  the  ocean.  Anchor  yourself 
here  for  a  while,  reader,  with  me.  It  being  the  evening  of  the 
national  anniversary,  a  few  patriotic  individuals  are  extremely  busy 
in  piling  up  a  huge  pyramid  of  dried  pine  branches,  barrels  covered 
with  tar,  and  kegs  of  spirits,  to  a  height  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  —  perhaps  higher.  A  bonfire  is  premeditated.  You  shall  see 
anon,  how  the  flames  will  rise.  The  preparations  are  completed  ; 
the  fire  is  applied.  Hear  how  it  crackles  and  hisses  !  Slowly  but 
spitefully  it  mounts  from  limb  to  limb,  and  from  one  combustible  to 
another,  until  the  whole  welkin  is  a-blaze,  ^d  shaking  as  with  thun- 
der! It  is  a  beautiful  sight.  The  gush  of  unwonted  radiance  rolls 
in  effulgent  surges  adown  the  vale.  How  the  owl  hoots  with  sur- 
prise at  the  interrupting  light !  Bird  of  wisdom,  it  is  the  Fourth  ! 
and  you  may  well  add  your  voice  to  swell  the  choral  honors  of  the 
time.  How  the  tall  old  pines,  withered  by  the  biting  scathe  of  Eld, 
rise  to  the  view,  afar  and  near —  white  shafts,  bottomed  in  darkness, 
and  standing  like  the  serried  spears  of  an  innumerable  army !  The 
groups  around  the  beacon  are  gathered  together,  but  are  forced  to 
enlarge  the  circle  of  their  acquaintance,  by  the  growing  intensity  of 
the  increasing  blaze.  Some  of  them,  being  ladies,  their  white  robes 
waving  in  the  mountain  breeze,  and  the  light  shining  full  upon  them, 
present,  you  observe,  a  beautiful  appearance.  The  pale  pillars  of  the 
portico  flash  fitfully  into  view,  now  seen  and  gone,  like  columns  of 
mist.  The  swarthy  African  who  kindled  the  fire  regards  it  with 
perspiring  face  and  grinning  ivories ;  and  lo !  the  man  who  hath 
mastered  the  quintupled  glass  of  metamorphosed  eau-de-vie,  standing 
by  the  towering  pile  of  flame,  and,  reaching  his  hand  on  high,  he 
smiteth  therewith  his  sinister  pap,  with  a  most  hollow  sound  —  the 
knell,  as  it  were,  of  his  departing  reason.  In  short,  he  is  making  an 
oration  ! 

Listen  to  those  voiceful  currents  of  air,  traversing  the  vast  pro- 
found below  the  Platform  !     What  a  mighty  circumference  do  they 
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sweep !  Over  how  many  towns,  and  dwellings,  and  streams,  and 
incommunicable  woods !  Murmura  of  the  dark,  sources  and  awa- 
keners  of  sublime  imagination,  swell  from  afar.  You  have  thou^ts 
of  eternity  and  power  here,  which  shall  haunt  you  evermore.  But 
we  must  be  early  stirrers  in  the  morning.     Let  us  to  bed. 


You  can  lie  on  your  pillow  at  Catskill,  and  see  the  god  of  day 
look  upon  you  from  behmd  the  pinnacles  of  the  White  Mountains 
in  New-Hampshire,  hundreds  of  miles  away.  Noble  prospect !  As 
the  great  orb  heaves  up  in  ineffable  grandeur,  he  seems  rising  from 
beneath  you,  and  you  fancy  that  you  have  attained  an  elevation  ivhere 
may  be  seen  the  motion  of  the  world.  No  intervening  land  to  limit 
the  view,  you  seem  suspended  in  mid-air,  without  one  obstacle  to 
check  the  eye.  The  scene  is  indescribable.  The  chequered  and 
interminable  vale,  sprinkled  with  groves,  and  lakes,  and  towns,  and 
streams ;  the  mountains  afar  off,  swelling  tumultuously  heavenward, 
like  waves  of  the  ocean,  some  incarnadined  with  radiance,  others 
purpled  in  shade ;  all  these,  to  use  the  language  of  an  auctioneer's 
advertisement,  '  are  too  tedious  to  mention,  but  may  be  seen  on  the 
premises.'  I  know  of  but  one  picture  which  will  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  this  ethereal  spot.  It  was  the  view  which  the  angel  Michael 
was  polite  enough,  one  summer  moniing,  to  point  out  to  Adam,  from 
the  highest  hill  of  Paradise  : 

*  His  eye  might  there  command  wherever  8too4 
City  of  old  or  modem  &111&  the  seat 

Of  mightiest  empire,  from  the  destined  walls 
Of  Cambalu,  seat  of  Cathfllian  Can, 
And  Sarmachand  by  Ozus,  Temir's  throne, 
To  Paquin  of  Sinaean  kings ;  and  (hence 
To  Agra  and  Labor  of  great  Mogul 
Down  to  the  golden  Chersonese ;  or  where 
The  Persian  in  Ecbatan  sat,  or  since 
In  Hizpahan  ;  or  where  the  Russian  Ksar 
In  Mosco  ;  or  the  Sultan  in  Bizance, 
Turchestan  bom ;  nor  could  his  eye  not  ken 
The  empire  of  Negus,  to  his  utmost  port, 
Erocco ;  and  the  less  maritime  kings 
Mom  baza,  and  Quiloa,  and  Melind, 
And  Sofala,  thought  Ophir,  to  the  realm 
Of  Congo  and  Angola,  farthest  south ; 
Or  thence  from  Niger  flood  to  Atlas'  mount, 
The  kingdoms  of  Almanzor,  Fez,  and  Suz, 
,  Morocco,  and  Algier,  and  Tremizen ; 

*  On  Europe  thence,  and  where  Rome  was  to  sway 
The  world ;  in  spirit  perhaps  he  also  saw 

Rich  Mexico,  the  seat  of  Montezumc, 

(And  Texas  too,  great  Houston's  seat — who  knows  ?) 

And  Cusco  in  Peru,  the  richer  seat 

Of  Atabalipa ;  and  yet  unspoiled 

Guiana,  whose  great  city  Geyron's  sons 

Call  El  Dorado/ 


Of  the  falls,  sooth  to  say,  little  can  he  ejaculated  in  the  eulogistic 
way.  The  cataract  is  only  '  on  hand'  for  a  part  of  the  time.  It  is 
kept  in  a  dam,  and  let  down  for  two  shillings.  The  demand  for  the 
article  hais  sometimes  exceeded  the  supply,  especially  in  dry  weather. 
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We  quote  the  sales,  as  per  register,  while  there,  at  perhaps  some 
three  hundred  yards.  Oh,  Mercury  !  Scenery  by  the  square  foot  I 
Sublimity  by  the  quintal ! 


It  looks  to  be  a  perilous  enterprise,  to  descend  the  Catskills. 
You  feel,  as  you  commence  the  '  facilis  descensus,'  (what  an  unhack- 
neyed phrase,  to  be  sure  !)  very  much  the  sort  of  sensation  pro- 
bably experienced  by  Parachute  Cocking,  whose  end  was  so  shock- 
ing. The  wheels  of  the  coach  are  shod  with  the  preparation  of 
iron  slippers,  which  are  essential  to  a  hold-up ;  and  as  you  bowl  and 
grate  cdong,  with  wilderness-chasms  and  a  brawling  stream  mayhap 
on  one  hand,  and  horrid  masses  of  stone  seemingly  ready  to  tumble 
upon  you  on  the  other  —  the  far  plain  stretching  like  the  sea  beneath 
you,  in  the  mists  of  the  morning  —  your  emotions  are  Jidgetty.  You 
are  not  afraid  —  not  you,  indeed  !  Catch  you  at  such  folly  !  No  5 
but  you  wish  most  devoutly  that  you  were  some  nine  miles  down, 
notwithstanding — and  are  looking  eagerly  for  that  consummation. 


We  paused  just  long  enough  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  to  water 
the  cattle,  and  hear  a.  bit  of  choice  grammar  from  the  landlord ; 
a  burly,  big  individual,  '  careless  of  the  objective  case,'  and  studious 
of  ease,  in  bags  of  tow-cloth,  (trowsers  by  courtesy,)  and  a  round- 
about of  the  same  material ;  the  knees  of  the  unmentionables  ap- 
parently greened  by  kneeling  humbly  at  the  lactiferous  udder  of  his 
only  cow,  day  by  day.  He  addressed  *  the  gentleman  that  driv'  us 
down :' 

'  Well,  Josh  —  I  seen  them  rackets  P 

*  Wasn't  they  almighty  bright  V  was  the'  inquisitive  r^pV- 

This  short  colloquy  had  reference  to  a  train  of  fire-works  which 
were  set  off  the  eveuine^  before  at  the  Mountain-House  —  long  snaky 
trails  of  light,  flashing  m  their  zig-zag  course  through  the  darkness. 
It  was  beautiful  to  see  those  fiery  sentences  written  fitfully  on  the 
sky,  fading  one  by  one,  like  some  Hebrew  character  —  some  Ne- 
buchadnezzar scroll-— in  the  dark  profound,  and  showing,  as  the 
rocket  fell  and  faded,  that  beneath  the  lowest  deep  lo  which  it 
descended,  there  was  one  yet  lower  still,  to  which  it  swept  *  plumb- 
down,  a  shower  of  fire.' 

We  presently  rolled  away,  and  were  soon  drawn  up  in  front  of 
the  Hudson  and  the  horse-boat,  at  the  landing.  The  same  unfortu- 
nate animals  were  peering  forth  from  that  aquatic  vehicle ;  one  of 
them  dropping  his  hairy  lip,  with  a  melancholy  expression,  and  the 
other  strenuously  endeavoring  to  remove  a  wisp  of  straw  which  had 
found  a  lodgment  on  his  nose.  The  effort,  however,  was  vain ; 
his  physical  energies  sank  under  the  task  ;  he  gave  it  up,  and  was 
soon  under  way  for  the  opposite  shore,  with  his  four-legged  fellow 
traveller,  and  three  bipeds,  who  were  smoking  segars. 


It  is  right  pleasant  and  joyous  to  see  the  number  of  juvenile  pat- 
riots who  are  taken  forth  into  the  country,  (whose  glories  for  the  first 
timay  perhaps,  are  shed  upon  their  town-addicted  eyes,)  on  the  greai 
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national  holiday.  To  them,  the  flaunting  honors  of  the  landscape 
have  a  new  beauty,  and  a-  joyous  meaning ;  the  sun  hangs  above 
them  like  a  great  ball  of  fire  in  the  sky ;  the  waters  wear  a  glittering 
sheen ;  and  the  wide  moving  pulse  of  life  beats  with  a  universal 
thrill  of  happiness  to  them.  I  could  not  but  note  the  number  of 
urchins  in  the  steamer,  whom  their  '  paternal  derivatives'  were 
guiding  around,  and  showing,  to  their  vision  at  least,  '  all  the  king^ 
doms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them/ 


Well,  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  glean  philosophy  from  the 
mayhap  less  noticeable  objects  of  this  busy  world,  Uiere  are  fevr 
sights  more  lovely  than  childhood.  The  little  cherub  who  now  sits 
at  my  knee,  and  tries,  with  tiny  effort,  to  clutch  the  quill  with  which  I 
am  playing  for  you,  good  reader;  whose  capricious  taste,  varying  from 
ink-stand  to  paper,  and  from  that  to  books,  and  every  other  portable 
thing  —  all  'movables  that  I  could  tell  you  of  —  he  has  in  his  little 
person  those  elements  which  constitute  both  the  freshness  of  our 
sublunary  mortality,  and  that  glorious  immortality  which  the  mortal 
shall  yet  put  on.  Gazing  upon  his  fair  young  brow,  his  peach-like 
cheek,  and  the  depths  of  those  violet  eyes,  I  feel  myself  rejuvenated. 
That  which  bothered  Nicodemus,  is  no  marvel  to  me.  I  feel 
that  I  have  a  new  existence ;  nor  can  I  dispel  the  illusion.  It  is 
harder,  indeed,  to  believe  that  he  will  ever  be  what  I  am,  than  that  I 
am  otherwise  than  he  is  now.  I  cannot  imagine  that  he  will  ever  be- 
come a  pilosus  adult,  with  harvests  for  the  razor  on  that  downy  chin. 
Will  those  golden  locks  become  the  brown  auburn  1  Will  that  fore- 
head rise  as  a  varied  and  shade-changing  record  of  pleasure  or  care  t 
Will  the  classic  little  lips,  now  colored  as  by  the  radiance  of  a  ruby, 
ever  be  fitfully  bitten  in  the  glow  of  literary  composition  1  —  and  will 
those  sun-bright  locks,  which  hang  about  his  temples  like  the  soft 
lining  of  a  summer  cloud,  become  meshes  where  hurried  fingers  shall 
thread  themselves  in  play  ]  By  the  mass,  I  cannot  tell.  But  this 
I  know.  That  which  hath  been,  shall  be  :  the  lot  of  manhood,  if  he 
live,  will  be  upon  him;  the  charm — the  obstacle — the  triumphant 
fever — the  glory,  the  success  —  the  far-reaching  thoughts. 


*  That  make  them  eagle  wings 


Yo  pierce  the  unborn  years.' 

I  might  '  prattle  out  of  reason ,'  and  fancy  what,  in  defiance  of 
precedent  furnished  by  propinquity  of  blood,  he  possibly  might  be ; 
an  aldermanic  personage,  redolent  of  wines  and  soup  —  goodly  in 
visage,  benevolent  in  act,  but  strict  in  justice.  I  might  fancy  him 
with  a  most  voluminous  periphery,  and  a  laugh  that  snakes  the  dia- 
phragm, from  the  imo  pectore  to  the  vast  circumference  of  the  outer 
man.  These  things  may  be  imagined,  but  not  believed.  Yet  it  is 
with  others  as  with  ourselves :  *  We  know  what  they  are,  but  not 
what  they  may  be.'  Time  adds  to  the  novel  thoughts  of  the  child, 
the  tricks  and  joyance  of  the  urchin  —  the  glow  of  mcreasing  years, 
the  passion  of  the  swelling  heart,  when  experience  seems  to  school 
its  energies.  But  in  the  flush  of  young  existence,  I  can  compare  a 
£hild  —  the  pride  and  delight  of  its  mother  and  its  kindred  — -  to 
nothing  dn  on  earth,  of  iti  own  form  or  image.    It  ii  like  a  young 
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and  beautiful  bird — heard,  perhaps,  for  once,  in  the  days  of  our 
juvenescence,  and  reroembered  ever  after,  though  never  se^n  again. 
Its  thoughts,  like  the  rainbow-colored  messenger  discoursed  of  in 
the  poetic  entomology  of  La  Martine, 

*  Born  with  the  ijipring,  and  with  the  roses  dying^ 
Through  the  clear  sky  on  Zephyr^s  pinion  sailing; 

On  the  young  flowret's  open  bosom  l^ng  — 
Perfume,  and  light,  and  the  blue  air  inhaling; } 

Shaking  the  thin  dust  from  its  wings,  and  fleeing, 
And  soaring  like  a  breath  in  boundless  heaven : 

How  hke  Desire,  to  which  no  rest  is  given! 

Which  still  uneasy,  rifling  every  treasure, 

Returns  at  last  above,  to  seek  for  purer  pleasure.' 


In  truth,  I  do  especially  affect  that  delightful  period  in  the  life  of 
every  descendant  of  old  Fig  Leaves,  in  Eden,  which  may  truly  be 
called  the  April  of  the  heart.  How  sweet  are  its  smiles  !  And  oh 
the  face  of  babyhood,  *  the  tears,'  to  use  the  dainty  term  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  *  come  dropping  down  like  raine  in  y*  sunshine,  and 
no  heed  being  taken  to  wype  them,  they  hang  upon  the  cheekes  and 
lippes,  as  upon  cherries  which  the  dropping  tree  bedeweth.'  Hal- 
cyon season  !  Its  pure  thoughts  and  rich  emotions  come  and  go, 
like  the  painted  wattage  of  a  morning  cloud  ;  or  most  like  that  ful- 
ness of  pearls  which  may  be  shaken  from  the  matin  spray.  The 
night,  to  such,  comes  with  its  vesper  hush  and  stillness,  like  the  sha- 
dow of  a  shade.  Sorrow  is  transient,  and  Hope  ever  new.  Sabbath 
of  the  soul,  fresh  from  its  God  !  To  the  vision  of  these,  how  brightly 
the  leaves  move,  and  the  breeze-crisped  waters  quiver !  How  their 
quick  pulses  bound,  in  the  newness  of  existence,  at  that  which  is 
ancient  and  disdained  of  the  common  eye  !  To  them,  every  color 
is  prismatic,  and  wears  the  hue  of  Eden.  With  thoughts  like  these, 
however  un-novd,  I  apostrophize  *  My  Boy  ;' 

Thou  hast  a  fair,  unsullied  ebeek  — 

A  clear  and  dreaming  eye, 
Whose  bright  and  winning  glances  speak 

Of  lifers  first  rcrelty ; 
And  on  thy  brow  no  look  of  care 
Comes  like  a  cloud,  to  cost  a  shadow  there. 

In  feeling's  early  freshness  blest  — 

Thy  wants  and  wishes  few  : 
Rich  hopes  are  ffamered  in  thy  breast, 

As  summer  s  morning  dew 
Is  found,  like  diamonds,  in  the  rose  — 
Nestling,  midst  folded  leaves,  in  sweet  repose. 

Keep  thus,  in  love,  the  heritage 

Of  thy  ephemeral  spring ; 
Keep  its  pure  thoughts,  till  after  age 

Wdgh  down  tny  spirit's  wing ; 
Keep  the  warm  heart  —  the  hate  of  sin. 
And  heavenly  peace  will  on  thy  soul  break  in. 

And  when  the  even-song  of  years 

Brings  in  its  shadowy  train 
The  record  of  life's  hopes  and  fears, 

Let  it  not  be  in  vain, 
That  backward  on  existence  thou  canst  look, 
As  on  a  pictured  page  or  pleasant  book. 
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In  the  wonder  which  we  feel  as  to  children  growing  old,  we  are  apt 
to  aBsociate  ourselves  with  them.     When  one  who,  in  the  hey-dey  of 
hb  hlood,  and  before  the  glow  of  the  jmrpureum  lumen  of  his  '  better- 
most  hours'  has  begun  to  diminish,  is  led  to  regard  (and  to  hear,  be- 
side, for  the  fact  rings  often  at  his  auricular  portals,),  that  a  vital 
extract  is  extant,  he  wonders  if  that '  embryon  atom'  will  ever  come 
to  denominate  the  agent  of  his  being  as  '  the  old  gentleman  !'     Of 
course,  it  must  be  impossible.     Yet  *  there  is  no  mistake  on  Bome* 
points.'    In  the  course  of  his  travels,  Old  Time  effects  many  a  marvel ; 
but  he  pushes  on  with  his  agricultural  implement,  and  streaming  fore- 
lock ;  (nobody  '  does  him  proud,'  and  he  disdains  the  toupee,)  until 
bis  oldest  friends  are  metamorphosed,  and  his  youngest  begin  to  ex- 
perience how  *  tempera  mulantur,  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis.^     This  re- 
minds me  of  a  song,  which  I  like  amazingly,  because  it  contains 
such  a  mingling  of  truth,  beauty,  and  melody  : 

I  OFTEN  think  each  tottering  form 

That  limps  along  in  life's  decline, 
Once  bore  a  heart  as  young,  as  warm, 

As  full  of  idle  thoughts,  as  mine  ! 

And  each  has  had  his  dream  of  joy, 

His  own  unequalled,  pure  romance ; 
Commfencinff,  when  the  blushing  boy 

First  thrills  at  lovely  woman's  glance. 

And  each  could  tell  bis  tale  of  youth  — 

Would  think  its  scenes  of  love  evince 
More  passion,  more  unearthly  truth, 

Than  any  tale,  before  or  since. 

Ves !  they  could  tell  of  tender  lays 

At  midnight  penned,  in  classic  shades, 
Of  days  more  bright  than  modern  days  — 

Of  maids  more  fair  than  Uving  maids. 

Of  whispers  in  a  willing  ear. 

Of  kisses  on  a  blushing  cheek  — 
Each  kiss,  each  whisper,  far  too  dear, 

For  moaern  lips  to  give  or  speak. 

Of  prospects,  too,  untimely  crossed, 

Of  passion  slighted  or  betrayed  — 
Of  kindred  spirits  early  lost, 

And  buds  that  blossomed  but  to  fade. 

Of  beaming  eyes,  and  tresses  gay, 

Elastic  form  and  noble  brow, 
And  charms  —  that  all  have  passed  away, 

And  left  them — tohal  we  au  them  now ! 

And  is  it  thus!  —  is  human  love 

So  very  lij^ht  and  frail  a  thing ! 
And  must  \  outh's  brightest  visions  move 

For  ever  on  Time's  restless  wing? 

Must  all  the  eyes  that  still  are  bright, 

And  all  the  ups  that  talk  of  bliss, 
And  all  the  forms  so  £Eiir  to  sight. 

Hereafter  only  come  to  this  7 

Then  what  are  Love's  best  visions  worth, 

If  we  at  length  must  lose  them  thus  7 
If  all  we  value  most  on  earth, 

Era  long  muit  fiKi#  away  fitnn  iw  1 
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If  that  one  being  whom  we  take 

From  ail  the  world,  and  stiil  rectir 
To  all  she  said,  and  for  her  sake 

Feel  far  from  joy,  when  far  from  her; 

If  that  one  form  which  we  adore, 

From  youth  to  age,  in  bliss  or  pain, 
Soon  withers  and  is  seen  no  more  — 

Why  do  we  love  —  if  love  be  vain ! 

In  what  strange  contrast  with  a  picture  like  this,  does  the  beautifiil 
Uhland  place  some  of  his  nature-colored  characters  !  How  sweetly 
does  he  draw  the  picture  of  two  devoted  beings,  practising  palmis- 
try, with  palm  to  palm,  and  uttering  a  world  of  downy  nonsense  be- 
neath the  rolling  moon : 

*  In  ^garden  fair  were  roaming, 

Two  lovers,  hand  in  hand  ; 
Two  pale  and  shadowy  creatures, 
They  sat  in  that  flowery  land. 

On  the  lips,  they  kissed  each  other. 

On  the  cheeks  so  full  and  smooth ; 
Thev  were  wrapt  in  close  embracings  — 

They  were  warm  in  the  flush  of  youth.' 

These  are  very  apt  verses  to  be  made  directly  out  of  a  man's  head, 

ar'  n't  they  1     How  the  author  must  have  been  haunted  with  viaionB ; 

all 

'  Sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 
Or  Cytherea's  breath.' 


I  FORGOT  to  observe,  that  the  postillion  of  whom  I  have  spoken, 
was  rather  profane.  He  told  a  story  of  his  experience  some  years 
before,  with  a  divine,  who  was  riding  with  him,  on  his  professional 
seat,  in  the  west,  to  attend  a  '  protracted  meeting.'  '  It  was  about 
'lection  time,'  said  he,  *  and  1  had  just  gi'n  in  my  vote.  Of  course^ 
I  was  used  with  hospitality  ;  and  I  was  a  leetle  *  how-come-you-so  V 
as  Miss  Kimball  says  in  her  Tower.  Well  I  driv  on,  at  an  un- 
common rapid  rate  ;  (that  *s  a  fact ;)  and  whensumever  I  threw  out 
the  mail-bags  at  a  stoppin*  place,  I  replenished  the  inner  individual. 
At  last  I  became,  as  the  parson  observed,  *  manifestly  inebriated/ 
and  he  ondertook  for  to  lecter  me  f  I  said  nothing,  until  he  observed, 
or  rather  remarked,  that  *  he  should  not  be  surprised  if  I  fell  fix>m 
my  seat  some  day,  and  would  be  found  with  my  head  broke,  and 
extravagantsated  blood  on  the  pious  matter.' ' 

*  *  Well,'  says  I,  *  I  should  n't  be  surprised ;  it  would  be  just  my 
d d  etamal  luck !' ' 

*  He  did  n't  say  no  more  all  the  trip.     I  shot  him  up.' 

*  But  the  election'  — it  was  inquired  —  *  did  you  succeed  in  that  %* 

*  Oh,  yes ;  and  the  man  that  we  put  in,  made  a  fool  of  himself  at 
Albany,  into  the  Legislature,  and  there  was  a  piece  put  into  a  book 
about  him  a'terwards.' 

'  Ah  ]  —  what  was  it  V 

*  Here  it  is,'  was  the  reply  of  my  gentleman,  as  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  worn  fragment  of  a  printed  page. 
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'  On  the  first  day  of  the  session,  he  was  enabled  to  utter  tbe  be- 
ginning of  a  sentence,  which  would  probably  have  had  no  end,  if  it 
had  not  been  cut  short,  as  it  was,  by  the  Speaker.  On  the  presenta- 
tion of  some  petitions,  which  he  thought  had  a  bearing  on  his  favo- 
rite subject,  the  election  by  the  people  of  public  notaries,  inspectons 
of  beef  and  pork,  sole-leather,  and  staves  and  heading,  he  got  on 
his  legs.  *  When,'  said  he,  *  Mr.  Speaker,  we  consider  the  march  of 
intellect  in  these  united,  as  I  may  say  confederated,  states,  and  ho^r 
the  genius  of  liberty  soars,  in  the  vast  expanse,  stretching  her  eagle 
plumes  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  Long-Island  Sound,  gazing  with 

eyes  of  fire  upon  the  ruins  of  empires '  just  at  which  point  of 

aerial  elevation,  the  Speaker  brt^ght  down  the  metaphorical  flight  of 
the  genius,  and  that  of  the  aspiring  orator  together,  by  informing  the 
latter  that  he  should  be  happy  to  hear  him  when  in  order,  but  that 
there  was  now  no  question  hejorc  the  House  /'  • 

'  But  what  was  the  name  of  this  man  V  was  a  query  following  this 
eloquent  extract. 

*  Smith,  Sir,  was  his  name  ;  Smith,  John  Smith,  of  Smithopolis, 
and  surrogate  of  Smith  County.  He  was  the  first  man  in  Smith- 
ville ;  was  a  blacksmith  in  his  youth,  a  goldsmith  afterwards,  and 
John  Smith  through  all.  A  consistent  man.  Sir ;  no  change  with 
him  ;  always  upright,  but  always  poor ;  unchanging,  for  he  had  no- 
thing to  change  with  !  He  was  a  distinguished  man ;  had  letters 
advertised  in  the  post  ofBce ;  owned  a  blood  horse  ;  led  the  choir  at 
church  ;  read  *  the  Declaration'  on  every  Fourth-of-July  ;  made  all 
the  acquaintances  ho  could  ;  was  exceedingly  fussy  on  all  occasions. 
In  short,  he  was  a  very  great  man  in  a  small  way.  His  speech  will 
stand  as  a  memorial  of  his  genius,  when  the  Kattskill  shall  be  trou- 
bled with  the  mildew  of  time,  and  the  worms  of  decay !' 


Well  —  the  reign  of  autumn,  for  the  present  year,  has  come  j 
and  there  ynW  doubtless  be  the  annual  quotations  of  description  in 
the  newspaper  market.  Some  of  it  will  remain  on  first  hands,  and 
the  rest  will  find  a  ready  circulation.  Meditation  will  vent  itself 
upon  apostrophe ;  poetry  will  be  engendered ;  old  songs  will  be 
re-sung.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  delicious  season,  and  no  one  can  be  blamed 
for  yielding  himself  up  to  its  influences.  When  the  first  yellow 
surges  of  September  sunlight  seem  to  roll  through  the  atmosphere ; 
when  the  dust  of  the  city  street,  as  you  look  at  some  stately  carriage, 
whose  wheels  are  flashing  toward  the  west,  seems  rising  around  them 
like  an  atmosphere,  colored  betwixt  the  hue  of  gold  and  crimson  ; 
when  the  mountains  put  on  their  beautiful  garments,  where  tints  of 
the  rainbow  mingle  with  the  atrial  blue  of  tho  sky  ;  when  the  winds 
have  a  melancholy  music  in  their  tone,  and  the  heaven  above  us  is 
enrobed  in  surpassing  purity  and  lustre  —  then,  the  dwellers  in  great 
capitals  may  perhaps  conceive  of  the  richness  and  fruition  of  the 
,  country;  but  thev  cannot  approach  the  reality.  The  harvest  moon 
has  waned ;  the  harvest  home  been  held ;  the  wheat  is  in  the  gamer; 
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the  last  peaches  hang  blushing  on  the  topmost  branches  where  they 
grew  ;  the  fragrant  apples  lie  in  fairy-o(Mored  mounds  beneath  the 
orchard  trees,  and  the  cheerful  husbandman  whistles  at  the  cider- 
press.  As  September  yields  her  withered  sceptre  into  the  grasp  of 
October,  the  hills  begin  to  invest  themselves  in  those  many-colored 
robes  which  are  the  livery  of  their  new  sovereign.  As  my  observant 
friend,  (a  well-beloved  Epinetus,)  who  hath  discoursed  of  matters 
outre-mer,  so  richly  hymns  it,  then  there  comes 

A  mellow  richnefis  on  the  clustered  trees ; 
And,  from  a  beaker  full  of  richest  dyes, 
Pouring  new  glory  on  the  autumn  woods. 
And  dipping  in  warm  light  the  pillared  clouds, 
Morn,  on  the  mountain,  like  a  summer  bird, 
Lifts  up  her  purple  wing ;  and  in  the  vales 
The  gentle  wind,  a  sweet  and  passionate  wooer, 
Kisses  the  blushing  leaf,  and  stirs  up  life 
Within  the  solemn  woods  of  ash  deep  crimsoned, 
And  silver  beech,  the  maple  yellow  leaved  — 
Where  Autumn,  like  afamt  old  man,  sits  down 
6v  the  way-side  a-weary.    Through  the  trees 
The  golden  robin  moves ;  the  purple  finch, 
That  on  wild  cherry  and  red  cedar  feeds. 
A  winter  bird  comes  with  its  plaintive  wnistle, 
And  peeks  by  the  witch  hazel  ^  while  aloud,' 
From  cottage  roofs,  the  warbling  blue-bird  sings. 

To  me,  there  is  nothing  of  that  dark  solemnity  about  the  autumnal 
season,  which  it  has  to  the  morbid  or  the  foreboding.  It  comes, 
laden  with  plenty,  and  breathing  of  peace.  There  seems  a  sweet 
monition  in  every  whisper  of  the  gale,  and  the  rustle  of  every 
painted  leaf,  which  may  speak  a  world  of  tranquillity  to  the  contempla- 
tive mind.  If  there  be  sadness  around  and  within,  it  is  the  sadnest 
which  is  cherished,  and  the  gloom  that  purifies ;  it  is  that  doubtful 
twilight  of  the  heart,  which  is  succeeded  at  last  by  a  glorious  morn- 
ing. We  think  with  the  serene  and  heavenly-minded  Malcolm,  of 
the  distant,  or  the  departed,  who  have  gone  before  us  to  lay  down 
their  heads  upon  pillows  of  clay,  and  repose  in  the  calm  monotony 
of  the  tomb.  Heflection  asserts  her  sway,  and  the  spirit  expands 
into  song : 

Sweet  Sabbath  of  the  Year ! 

When  evening  lights  decay. 
Thy  parting  steps  methinks  I  hear, 

Steal  from  the  world  away.  ^ 

Amid  thy  silent  bowers^ 

'T  is  sad  but  sweet  to  dwell. 
Where  falling  leaves  and  fading  flowers, 

Around  me  breathe  farewell. 

Along  thv  sun-set  skiei, 

Their  glories  melt  in  shade; 
And  like  the  things  we  fondly  prize, 

Seem  lovelier  as  they  fade. 

A  deep  and  crimson  streak, 

The  dying  leaves  disclose, 
As  on  Consumption's  waning  cheek, 

Mid  ruin,  blooms  the  rose. 

The  scene  each  vision  brings 

Of  beauty  in  decaj ; 
Of  fair  and  early-ftded  things, 

Too  ez(|iiisite  to  stay  t 
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Of  JQfB  that  oome  no  more } 
Of  flomn  whose  bloom  is  fled ; 

Of  fiuiiVfiillB  wept  upon  the  shore ; 
Of  frieoMlB  estranged,  or  dead! 

Of  all,  that  now  may  seem 
To  memory's  tearful  eye 

The  yanished  beauty  of  a  dream, 
O'er  which  we  gaze  and  sigh  I 


And  now,  reader,  BenedicUe  !     *  Hail  —  and  farewell !' 

Decidedly  thine, 


Ollapoo. 


LAMEN  T 

or     TRB     L^AtT     or     T«B     PBACHEI.* 


^  *  LoNB,  treBBblinf  one*. 
Lut  of  a  ramner  race,  withered  nod  •ero'— 
Bay,  wherefore  doct  thoa  linger  here  % 

Thy  work  is  done  !'  w.  o.  c. 


I. 

In  solemn  silence  here  I  live, 

A  lone,  deserted  peach ; 
So  high  that  none  but  birds  and  winds 

My  quiet  bough  can  reach ; 
Ajid  mournfully,  and  hopelessly, 

I  think  upon  the  past— 
Upon  my  dear  departed  friends, 

And  I  —  the  last  —  the  last  I 

IT. 

Mv  friends  I  —  oh  daily  one  by  one 

1  see  them  drop  away, 
Unheeding^  ail  my  tears  and  prayers, 

That  vainly  bade  them  stay; 
And  here  I  bans,  alone  —  alone  1 

While  life  is  fleeing  fast, 
And  sadly  sigh  that  I  am  left, 

Alas !  —  the  last  —  the  h|at ! 

nr. 

Farewell  then,  thou  my  little  world. 

My  home  upon  the  tree  ; 
A  sweet  retreat,  a  quiet  home. 

Thou  may'st  no  longer  be ; 
The  willow  trees  stand  weeping  nigh, 

The  sky  is  overcast, 
The  autumn  winds  moan  sadly  by  — 

I  fall  —  the  last  —  the  last ! 


* '  Thcsb  linea,'  writei  a  fair  correspondent,  in  a  delicate  crow-qoill  hand,  and  on  an 
breathing  sheet, '  were  written  the  other  day  in  my  album,  by  a  dear  friend  of  mine;  a  sehool''girl 
of  sistMn.    Are  they  not  pretty  ?    I  think  they  are  worth  pobliahiBf  <—  don't  yon  V    Of  eoaran  w« 

'  ^**''  Eot.  KmcBBaaocKBB* 
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Thk  Token  and  Atlantic  Souvenib.  A  Cheistmas  and  New  Tbae's  Pbbebnt. 
Eklited  by  S.  G.  Qoodrich.  pp.  312.  Boston :  AmehGan  Stationers'  Company. 
New- York :  Wiley  and  Putnam, 

Talent  of  a  high  order  has  been  employed  to  enrich  both  the  pictorial  and  literary 
departments  of  the  '  Token'  for  the  coming  year ;  and,  in  our  judgment,  the  work 
greatly  exceeds  in  merit,  as  it  certainly  does  in  size,  any  of  its  predecessors.  Let  us 
first  take  a  running  glance  at  the  embellishments.  The  presentation-plate,  from  a 
tasteful  design  by  Chapman,  is  engraved  on  wood  by  Adams  ;  and  in  so  masterly  a 
manner  is  it  executed,  that  it  seems  more  like  a  fine  steel  engraying,  than  a  cutting 
upon  wood.'  The  succeeding  picture, '  The  Expected  Canoe,'  painted  by  Chapman, 
and  engraved  by  Andrews  and  Jewett,  is  very  spirited  in  its  conception,  and  fin- 
ished in  execution.  The  rising  storm,  the  lightning,  the  anxious  countenance  of  the 
Indian  maiden,  and  the  ease  and  grace  of  her  position,  are  worthy  of  especial  praise. 
There  is  something  quite  yankeeish  in  Chapman's  design  of  the  frontispiece — a 
cupid  leaning  over  a  huge  pumpkin  to  see  another  carve  a '  token'  upon  the  rind.  We 
can  say  little  for  *  The  Only  Daughter,'  although  engraved  by  Andrews,  from  a 
painting  by  Newton.  The  subject  is  harsh  and  unpleasing.  There  is  Chapman's 
old  fault  in  the  '  Indian  Maiden  at  her  Toilet,'  or  '  The  Token.'  There  is  not  an 
Indian  feature,  nor  the  semblance  of  one,  in  the  face  of  the  girl.  Otherwise,  the  pic- 
ture is  well  conceived.  One  of  the  richest  plates  in  the  volume,  is '  English  Scenery,' 
engraved  by  Smilue,  from  a  painting  by  Brown.  It  is  mellow  and  soil,  in  the  en- 
semble, yet  distinct  in  minute  detail,  and  tliere  is  about  it  an  almost  living  atmos- 
phere. A  very  clever  picture,  too,  is  Healy's  *  Young  American  on  the  Alps,'  and  it 
has  received  ample  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  engraver,  G.  H.  Cushman.  '  The  Last 
of  the  Tribe,'  painted  by  Brown,  and  engraved  by  Ellis,  should  have  been  calM 
'  A  Mountain  Scene,'  and  the  Indian  figure  omitted.  He  lacks  the  proper  pbysiog' 
nomy,  sadly.  The  scenery  is  well  imagined.  *  The  Fairies  in  America,'  like  all  at- 
tempts at  depicting  such  nondescript  creatures  of  air,  strikes  us  as  a  failure.  Leaving 
out  all  the  figures,  both  the  painting  and  engraving  reflect  credit  upon  the  artists, 
Chapman  and  Smillie.  '  Martha  Washington,'  engraved  by  Chenet  and  Kelloog, 
is  a  good  engraving  of  a  far  more  beautiful  female  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
consider  the  original,  from  the  portraits  we  have  hitherto  seen.  She  is  here  depicted 
in  her  young  and  rosy  years, '  plump  as  a  partridge,'  and  most  delectable  to  look  upon.^ 
Thus  much  for  the  plates ;  and  now  a  few  words  touching  the  literary  contents. 

*  The  Wonders  of  the  Deep,'  by  Pierpont,  well  deserves  the  place  of  honor  which 
it  occupies.  It  is  a  poem,  without  the  form  of  verse ;  and  its  poetry  is  of  a  higli  onfer. 
We  ask  attention  to  the  annexed  paragraphs : 

"What  a  wonder  is  the  sea  itself!  How  wide  does  it  stretch  out  its  arms,  clasping 
islands  and  continents  in  its  embrace !  How  mysterious  are  its  depths  !  —  still  more 
mysterious  its  hoarded  and  hidden  treasures  1    With  what  weight  do  its  watery  massea 
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roll  onward  to  the  shore,  when  not  a  breath  of  wind  is  moving  over  its  surfoce !  How 
wonderfully  fearful  is  it,  when  its  waves,  in  mid  ocean,  are  foaming  and  tossing  their 
iieads  in  an^er  under  the  lash  of  the  tempest!  How  wonderfully  TOautifuI,  when,  like 
a  melted  and  ever-moving  mirror,  it  reflects  the  setting  sun,  or  the  crimson  clouds,  or 
the  saffron  heavens  after  the  sun  nasset;  or  when  its  'watery  floor*  breaks  into  myriads 
of  fragments  the  image  of  the  quiet  moon  that  falls  upon  it  from  the  skies  I 

"  Wonderful,  too,  are  those  hills  of  ice  that  break  onj  in  thunder,  from  the  frozen  bar- 
riers of  the  pole,  and  float  toward  the  sun,  their  bristling  pinnacles  glistening  in  his 
beams,  and  slowly  wasting  away  under  his  power,  an  object  at  once  of  wonder  and  of 
dread  to  the  mariner,  till  they  are  lost  in  the  embrace  of  more  genial  deeps.  And  that 
current  is  a  wonder,  which  moves  for  ever  onward  from  the  soutnem  seas,  to  the  colder 
latitudes,  bearing  in  its  waters  the  influence  of  a  tropical  sun,  and  sa^^ing  to  the  ice- 
bergs from  the  pole,  '  Hitherto  may  yc  come,  but  no  farther.'  And,  if  possible,  still 
more  wonderful  are  those  springs  of  fresh  water  which,  among  the  Indian  Isles,  gush 
up  from  the  depths  of  a  salt  ocean,  a  source  of  refreshment  and  life  to  the  seaman  who 
is  parching  witn  thirst '  beneath  a  burning  sky.'  And  is  it  not  as  wonderful,  when,  not  a 
spring  of  fresh  water,  but  a  column  of  volcanic  fire  shoots  up  from  '  the  dark  unfathomed 
caves  of  ocean,'  and  throws  its  red  glare  far  over  the  astonished  waves,  that  heave 
and  tremble  with  the  heaving  and  trembling  earth  below  them  !  wonderful,  when  that 
pillar  of  fire  vanishes,  leaving  a  smoking  volcano  in  its  place !  and  wonderful,  when 
that  volcano,  in  its  turn,  sinks  back,  and  is  lost  in  the  depths  whence  it  rose  1 

"  Then  there  are  other  wonders  in  the  living  creatures  of  the  deep,  from  the  animal- 
cule, that  *  no  eye  can  sec,'  and  that  scarcely  'glass  can  reach,'  up  to  *  that  Leviathan 
which  Gk)d  hath  made  to  play  therein.'  In  '  this  great  and  wide  sea  are  things  creep- 
ing innumerable^  both  small  and  great  beasts.'  Yet  He,  whp  hath  made  them  all,  even 
there  openeth  his  hand  and  satisneth  the  desires  of  all.  Wonderful  is  it,  that,  of  these 
'  creatures  innumerable,'  each  ot)e  finds  its  food  in  some  other,  and  in  its  turn,  serves 
some  other  for  food ;  and  that  this  great  work  of  destruction  and  reprodoetion  goes  on 
in  an  unbroken  circle  from  age  to  age,  in  the  deep  silence  of  those  still  oMper  waters 
where  the  power  of  man  is  neither  felt  nor  feared ! 

"  What  a  wonder,  too,  is  thnl  line  of  phosphoric  light,  which,  in  the  darkest  night, 
streams  along  *  the  way  of  a  ship  in  the  midst  of  the  sea !'  What  is  it  that  gives  out 
this  fire,  which,  like  that  of  love,  '  many  waters  cannot  quench,  neither  can  Uie  fldods 
drown  iti'  Theorists  mav  speculate,  naturalists  may  examine,  chemists  may  analyze; 
but  none  of  them  can  explain ;  and  all  agree  in  this,  that  it  is  a  wonder,  a  mystery,  a 
marvel.  A  light  that  only  motion  kindles!  a  fire  that  burns  nothing  I  a  fire,  too,  seen, 
not  in  a  bush  on  Horeb,  which  is  not  burned,  but  in  the  deep  waters  of  the  ocean  that 
cannot  be!    Is  not  this  a  wonder? 

"And,  if  that  path  of  light  is  a.wonder,  which  streams  back  from  the  nidder  of  a  ship, 
is  not  that  sliip  itself  a  wonder  ?  That  a  fabric  so  gii^antic  as  a  first  rate  ship,  of  traffic  or 
of  war,  fram(?a  of  ponderous  timbers,  compacted  with  bolta  and  bands  of  still  more  pon- 
derous iron,  holding  in  its  bosom  masses  of  merchandise,  under  whose  weight  strong  cars 
have  groaned,  and  paved  streets  trembled,  or  bearing  on  its  decks  hosts  of  armed  men, 
with  tne  thundering  armamentof  a  nation —  that  a  fabric  thus  framed  and  thus  freighted, 
should  float  in  a  fluid,  into  which,  if  a  man  fall,  he  sinks  and  is  lost,  is  in  itself  a  wonder. 
But  that  such  a  fabric  should  traverse  oceans,  struggHng  on  amid  the  strife  of  seas  snd 
storms,  that  it  should  hold  on  its  way  like  '  a  thing  of  hfe,'  nay,  like  a  thing  of  intellect, 
a  being  endued  with  courage,  and  stimulated  by  a  high  purpose,  a  traveller  that  has  seen 
the  end  of  his  voyage  from  the  beginning,  that  goes  forth  upon  it  without  fear,  and 
completes  it  as  with  the  feeling  of  a  triumph,  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  greater  wonder 
still.  Let  me  ask  you  to  stand,  as  you  perhaps  have  stood,  upon  the  deck  of  such  a 
ship, 

*  In  the  dead  waist  and  middle  of  the  night,* 

now  in  the  strong  light  of  the  moon,  as  it  looks  down  upon  you  between  the  swelling 
sails,  or  now  in  the  deep  shadow  that  the  sails  throw  over  you.  Hear  the  majestic 
thing  that  bears  you,  breasting  and  breaking  through  the  waves  that  oppose  themselves 
to  her  march!  She  is  moving^  on  alone,  on  the  top  of  the  world,  and  through  the  dread 
solitude  of  the  sea.  Nothing  is  heard,  save,  perhaps,  the  falling  back  of  a  wave,  that 
has  been  showing  its  white  crest  to  the  moon,  or,  as  your  ship  is  ploveing  her  way,  the 
rushing  of  the  water  along  her  sides.  Yet  she  seems  to  care  for  all  that  she  contains, 
and  to  watch,  while  they  sleep  as  sweetly  in  her  bosom  as  in  their  own  beds  at  home : 
and,  though  she  sees  no  convoyto  guard  her,  and  no  torch-bearer  to  guide  her,  she 
seems  as  conscious  that  she  is  safe,  as  she  is  confident  that  she  is  gomg  right  Is 
not  All  this  a  wonder?" 

*  Peter  Goldthwait's  Treasure'  is  from  the  pen,  and  in  the  peculiar  vein,  of  the  au- 
thor of  *  Twice-Told  Tales,'  whose  writings  are  v>eU  known,  in  every  sense,  to  our 
readers.  We  think  we  are  not  in  error  in  attributing  the  spirited  sketch, '  Endicott 
and  the  Red  Cross,'  to  the  samQ  source.    *  The  Shaker  Bridal,'  may  be  traced  to  a 
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kindred4>aternity  not  less  unerringly  by  the  table  of  contents,  than  by  a  certain  style, 
which,  although  sui  generis^  partakes  nevertheless  of  many  of  the  simple  graces  of 
the  fine  old  English  prose  writers.  Of  the  merits  of  '  Our  Village  Post-Office,'  by 
Miss  Sedgwick,  our  readers  are  enabled  to  judge;  and  our  opinion  of  it  is  expressed 
*■  where  they  may  turn  the  leaf  to  read  it.*  There  arc  pleasant  love-stories  for  the 
ladies,  and  young  lovers  of  both  sexes,  as  'The  Love  Marriage,'  by  Mrs.  Hale, 
'Sylph  Etherege,' 'Xeri,  or  A  Day  in  Batavia,'  translated  from  the  German,  by 
Nathaniel  Gkeene,  Esq.,  '  Jaques  Dc  Laid,'  etc.  We  could  almost  forgive  the 
author  of  *  A  Taleof  Humble  Life'  for  drawing  so  revolting,  and  we  must  add  unna- 
tural a  portrait,  as  that  of  George  Cavendish,  in  consideration  of  the  following 
graphic  description  of  the  advent  of  a  New-England  festival : 

"It  was  the  night  before  Tfaanksfldving;  that  season  whose  xery  name  speaks  of  hap- 
piness ;  when  the  prosperous  are  cmlcd  upon  to  rememl)er  whence  their  blessings  come, 
and  the  wretched  to  observe  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  unmitigated  misiTy;  the  most 
forlorn  having  something  in  their  lot  for  which  they  may  thank  God.  Abundance 
walked  with  her  cornucopia  through  the  land,  leaving  no  virtuous  poor,  starving  amid 
unrewarded  toils;  the  ties  of  kindred  brought  nicrrv  groups  round  many  a  olazine 
hearth,  and  friendship  or  hospitality  threw  open  the  aomeetic  sanctuary,  and  admitted 
into  the  kindly  circle  those  whom  the  chances  of  hfe  had  separated  from  their  own 
homes  and  kindred. 

"The  lover  of  Jane  had  been  compelled,  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  Vermont,  to 
take  a  long  journey  at  the  approach  of  this  festival ;  and  busines^  was  to  detain  him 
yet  a  few  &/&  longer.  It  was  not  for  him  therefore  that  she  sat  listening  in  the  corner 
of  the  roaiioK  chimney,  turning  her  head  eagerly  as  the  merry  sleighs  dashed  jingling 
by.  Htlf  a  dozen  noisy  youns.sters  about  her  threatened  demolition  to  the  old  flag- 
bottomed  chairs  in  a  game  of  olind-man's  buff,  while  one  rosy  urchin  sat  in  her  lap, 
struggling  against  sleep,  and  whining  in  reply  to  her  whisperca  admonitions,  *  1  do  n't 
want  to  go  to  bed  till  cousin  George  comes.  At  last  a  sleigh  stopped  at  the  door ;  the 
blindfold  nero  of  the  game  lore  the  bandage  from  his  eyes,  the  drowsy  boy  in  the  corner 
jumped  up  wide  awake,  and  clapped  his  hands,  and  a  young  man,  muffled  in  a  cloak 
and  seal-skin  cap,  sprung  into  the  room,  as  one  sure  of  a  welcome.  In  an  instant,  the 
arms  of  Jane  were  round  her  only  brother,  and  the  redoubled  clamors  of  the  children 
brought  the  matron  from  the  pantry,  redolent  of  fresh-baked  pies^  and  the  old  man  from 
the  celler,  laden  with  a  basket  of  apples  worthy  of  the  Hesperiaes.  All  was  noise  and 
confusion,  and  the  young  stranger  was  loudest  and  gayest  of  the  throng." 

'  Night  Sketches  beneath  an  Umbrella,'  and  *  Martha  Washington,'  the  latter  by 
Mrs.  SiGocRNEY,  are  the  only  prose  articles  which  we  have  not  named,  and  they  are 
in  edl  respects  worthy  the  excellent  company  they  keep. 

The  poetry  is  rather  above  than  below  the  general  *  annual' standard.  Among 
the  contributors  to  this  department,  are  Miss  H.  F.  Gould,  O.  W.  Holmes,  Gren- 
viLLE  Mellen,  H.  Hastings  Weld,  Rev.  J.  H.  Clinch,  and  others  not  unknown 
to  fame ;  but  our  space  obliges  us  to  confine  ourselves  to  these  brief  comments,  and  to 
forego  extracts.  And  we  must  here  conclude,  by  recommending  the  *  Token' to 
American  readers,  as  a  work  every  way  worthy  of  general  patronage. 


Confessions  of  a  Roman  Cathouc  Priest.    Edited  by  Sahukl  F.  B.  Morsk,  A  M. 
New- York :  John  S.  Taylor. 

This  work  is  from  the  pen  of  a  French  gentleman,  now  in  this  countiy,  and  but 
lately  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  Portions  of  it,  in  the  view  of  the  editor,  afford 
strong  if  not  conclusive  proofs  of  a  systematic  design  in  Europe  to  create  a  strong 
Popish  party  in  this  country.  The  personal  narrative  of  the  writer  is  replet^^Fith 
the  interest  of  romance,  especially  those  parts  of  it  which  describe  the  k)Vi'yao- 
sages  and  trials  of  the  priest,  and  his  fair  penitents  of  the  confessional.  The  editor 
affirms  that  the  author  is  known  to  be  what  he  professes  himself  to  be,  and  that  his 
book  is  strictly  true. 
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Henbv  Russell.  —  Would  that  every  reader  upon  whom  the  portrait  of  Rusbxlx.  in 
the  present  number  may  smile,  could  hear  the  '  voice  of  melody'  roll  from  those  lips 
which  has  gone  to  the  hearts  of  so  many  in  our  Atlantic  cities !  Simplicity,  tenderness, 
strength,  and  mellowness,  arc  the  agents  by  which  Mr.  Russell  produces  his  efiects ; 
and  the  result  is  always  the  same.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  enter  upon  an  analysis 
of  his  extraordinary  musical  powers ;  since  we  have  on  two  or  three  occasions  here- 
tofore spoken  of  his  voice  and  execution  at  sonie  length.  His  style,  so  simple  yet  so 
effective,  which  'catches  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art,'  is  lightly  regarded,  we  be- 
lieve, by  certain  of  those  who  consider  themselves  as '  great  shakes*  in  the  musical  world, 
simply  because  they  can  shake,  and  trill,  and  quaver,  in  that '  difficult'  manner  which 
it  was  once  so  much  the  mode  to  admire,  but  which,  thanks  to  Russell,  and  one  or 
two  other  distinguished  melodists,  has  had  its  little  day.  These  demurring  professors 
may  find  some  countenance  in  their  attempts  to  foist  upon  the  pubhc  an  uabatural  taste 
for  a  species  of  music  wholly  unsuited  to  the  genius  of  our  people,  but  it  will  proceed 
from  such  as  care  more  for  the  music  of  fashion  than  of  the  heart,  and  who  have  tra- 
velled abroad  to  import  new  ideas  of  the  art,  with  not  a  little  conceit,  arrogance,  and 
foppery.  But  the  crowds  who  attend  the  concerts  of  Mr.  Russell,  carry  away  with 
them  'remembered  harmonies'  which  will  not  die,  nor  fade  with  the  changes  of  time. 
Success  to  simple  melody !  Success  to  that  music  which  can  awaken  human  sympa- 
thies, and  enliven  and  enlarge  the  affections ! 

'  Mr.  Russell  is  a  young  man,  having  but  recently  completed  his  twenty-fourth  year; 
yet  he  has  acquired  a  reputation  far  beyond  his  years,  and  that  too  in  the  country 
which,  youthful  as  it  is,  was  the  fosterer  of  the  genius  of  Malibran.  He  was  bom  in 
England,  and  there  imbibed  his  earliest  lessons  in  the  divine  art  of  which  he  is  so  dis- 
tinguished a  professor.  He  went  to  Italy  at  an  early  age,  after  studying  under  Kin«, 
in  London,  for  some  time.  Here  he  was  a  pupil  of  Rossini  for  three  years,  and  there- 
after he  returned  to  England  for  the  space  of  two  more,  during  which  time  he  was  cho- 
rus-master of  the  Italian  opera  in  London.  Returning  once  more  to  Italy,  he  studied 
under  Gsne&ale,  Mavehbeer,  and  other  masters,  and  received  a  gold  medal  from  the 
hand  of  royalty,  for  the  best  composition  at  the  conservatorio  at  Naples.  He  acquired 
the  language,  as  well  as  the  musical  lore  of  that  lovely  country,  during  his  sojourn  there, 
so  perfectly  as  not  only  to  sing,  but  also  to  write  and  converse  in  Italian,  with  equal 
fluency  and  facility.  Coming  again  to  his  native  country,  he  married  the  accomplished 
daughter  of  an  opulent  and  distinguished  merchant,  and  soon  after  came  to  Canada, 
where  he  was  invited  by  some  gentlemen  of  Rochester,  in  this  state,  to  settle  in  that 
thriving  city.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  music  in  an 
academy  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  that  science.' 

It  is  a  source  of  personal  gratification  to  the  editors  of  this  Magazine,  that  they  were 
the  first,  in  this  community  and  that  of  Philadelphia,  to  call  public  attention  to  the  rare 
musical  endowments  of  one  who  was  himself  too  modest  and  retiring  to  present  his 
clakns  to  general  patronage  and  regard,  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  public-spirited  town 
where  he  had  been  generously  taken  by  the  hand,  and  his  gifts  properly  appreciated. 
Since  his  first  appearance  here,  however,  Mr.  Russell's  course  has  been  due  on  toward 
the  goal  of  success ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  has  yet  even  more  signal  triumphs 
to  gain,  in  the  production  of  extended  operatic  compositions.    We  shall  see. 
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To  those  whose  good  fortune  it  has  been  to  see  and  hear  Mr.  Russell,  we  need  not 
say  that  the  portrait  contained  in  the  present  number  is  an  almost  speaking  hkeness  of 
the  gifted  original ;  and  to  none  is  it  deemed  necessary  to  add  any  thing  in  praise  of  the 
superior  execution  of  the  engraving. 


Criticism.  —  That  was  a  charming  trait  in  Scott's  character,  which  prompted  him 
to  'set  an  author  upon  his  legs,'  by  quoting  the  better  passages  of  his  works,  as  an  off- 
set to  the  objectionable  portions,  which  a  censor  of  tho  meat-axe  school  was  dwelling 
upon  with  characteristic  gusto,  to  the  exclusion,  of  every  thing  of  an  opposite  character. 
No  critic  should  read  for  mere  occasion  of  censure,  and  for  the  sole  purpose  of  dragging 
forth  lurking  errors ;  nor  should  he  be  ambitious  to  act  the  piirt  of  a  judge  who  deter- 
mines beforehand  to  hang  every  man  that  may  come  before  him  for  trial.  Such  cen- 
sorial  dogmatism  is  both  unjust  and  injurious.  We  do  not  object  to  severe  criticism,  so 
that  it  be  just  and  honest ;  but  we  devoutly  eschew  the  captious,  cavilling  strain  of 
quibble,  in  which  it  is  getting  to  be  so  much  the  fashion  to  indulge,  and  that  without 
any  exertion  of  thought,  or  labor  of  investigation,  in  the  discussion  of  the  work  con- 
demned. Unfavorable  criticism  should  be  so  tempered  as  to  be  instructive  and  con- 
solatory, yet  at  the  same  time  just,  to  the  youthful  aspirant.  We  have  been  led  to  these 
remarks,  by  noticing  the  wholesale  condemnation  which  has  been  poured  out  upon  a 
small  volume  of  poems,  by  a  young  graduate  of  Yale  College,  WiIuam  Thompson 
Bacon,  which  was  briefly  reviewed  in  our  last  number.  Now  we  do  not  know  Mr. 
Bacon,  nor  any  one  who  does,  nor  did  we  ever  receive  a  line  from  him,  or  any  of  his  friends, 
nor  from  any  body  else,  in  relation  to  his  book.  The  qualified  praise  which  we  rendered 
to  his  httle  work,  was  therefore  wholly  disinterested,  unsohcited,  and  sincere ;  and  to 
prove  that  it  was  just,  we  annex  the  omitted  extract,  referred  to  in  our  last: 


'How  many  years  have  passed  away, 

Since  on  thu  spot  I  stood, 
And  heard,  as  now  I  hear  them  play, 

The  voices  of  tho  wood. 
Green  boughs  and  budding  leaves  among, 
Piped  low  in  one  continuous  song  1 

'  How  many  years  have  pasted,  since  here 

Upon  this  bald  rock's  crest, 
I  lay,  and  watched  the  shadows  clear 

Upon  the  lake's  blue  breast ; 
Since  here,  in  many  a  poet  dream, 
I  lay  and  beard  the  eagle  scream  ? 

'  The  seasons  have  led  round  the  year 

Many  and  many  a  time. 
And  other  hands  have  gathered  here 

The  young  flowers  of  the  clime, 
The  which  I  wove,  with  thoughts  of  joy, 
About  my  brows,  a  poet  boy. 

'  And  there  were  voices  too  *  lang  syne,' 

I  think  I  hear  them  yet ; 
And  eyea  that  loved  to  look  on  mine, 

I  shall  not  soon  forget ; 
And  heart*  that  felt  for  me  before  — 
Alas,  alas,  they'll  feel  no  more! 

*  I  call  them  by  remember'd  names. 
And  weep  when  I  have  done ; 
The  ene,  the  yawning  ocean  claim*, 

The  distant  church-yard,  one ; 
I  call  —  the  wood  takes  up  the  tone, 
And  only  gives  me  back  my  own. 


*  Still  from  the  lake  vwell  up  these  walls. 

Fronting  the  morning's  nheen ; 
And  still  their  storm-stained  capitals 

Preserve  their  lichens  rreen  ; 
And  ttiil  upon  the  ledge  1  view 
The  gentian's  eye  of  stainless  bine. 

^  And  far  along  in  funeral  lines, 

Sheer  to  the  higher  grounds, 
Touch'd  by  the  finger  of  the  winds, 

The  pines  give  out  their  sounds ; 
And  far  below,  tho  waters  lie. 
Quietly  looking  to  the  sky. 

'  And  still,  a  vale  of  softest  green 

Th' embracing  prospect  fills; 
And  still  the  river  winds  between 

The  parting  of  the  hills ; 
The  sky  still  blue,  the  flowers  still  found, 
Just  bursting  from  the  moist  spring  f  ronnd. 

*  So  wa*.it  many  years  ago. 

As  on  this  spot  I  stood. 
And  heard  the  waters  Inve  below 

The  edges  of  the  wood, 
And  thought,  while  music  &ird4he  air. 
The  fairies  held  their  revel  there. 
*  *  *  * 

'  I  a«k  these  scenes  to  give  me  back 
My  fresh,  glad  thoughts  again ; 
Ala»,  they  lie  along  the  track 

Which  I  have  trod  with  men  ! 
The  fiowers  I  gather'd  here,  a  child» 
I  pluck'd,  it  boems,  to  deck  a  wild.' 


A  very  young  writer,  capable  of  lines  like  these,  is  met  with  scarce  a  woid  of  en- 
couragement, but  contrariwise,  forced  satire  and  second-hand  denitndation ;  and  this 
often  from  critics  unable  to  produce  any  thing  half  so  creditable  as  many  of  the  efiiir 
siooB  in  the  volimie  in  question. 
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Politics  and  Literatcre.  —  We  regret  to  perceive  that  our  contemporary,  the  'Ame- 
rican Monthly,'  has  pushed  out  upon  the  stormy  sea  of  politics.  We  believe  with  Danikl 
Webster,  that  our  literary  periodicals  ought  rather  to  constitute  a  happy  restraint 
upon  the  asperities  which  political  controversies  engender,  than  to  aid  in  creating  them. 
Let  us  keep  literature  and  politics  distinei.  We  need  a  kind  of  neutral  ground,  on  which 
men  of  all  creeds  and  all  politics  may  meet,  and  forget  the  bitterness  of  party  feeling. 
Literature  should  be  this  ground  ;  and  the  only  prominent  objection  to  this  position, 
that  we  have  yet  seen,  is  that  the  English  periodicals  are  some  of  them  political,  and 
that  therefore  ours  should  be  so  too  I  To  say  nothing  of  the  independent,  republican 
spirit  evinced  in  imitating  foreign  works,  as  if  we  were  incapable  of  originality  in  any 
thing,  let  us  look  at  the  diflferent  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  America,  pohtics  are 
in  every  body's  hands,  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  large  and  small,  for  the  merest 
trifle  of  cost.  In  Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  very  reverse.  The  metropoli- 
tan daily  journals  cost  so  much,  that  thousands  are  wholly  unable  to  procure  them ; 
and  national  politics  are  conveyed  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  public  through  the  leas 
frequently  published  magazines,  one  number  of  which  frequently  passes  into  fifty  or  an 
hundred  hands.  How  small  the  necessity  or  demand,  on  the  other  hand,  in  this  coun- 
try, for  an  admixture  of  politics  in  our  Hterary  periodicals,  when  the  partisan  may  take 
his  daily  political  dish  for  a  single  penny,  or  at  most,  three!  Beside,  premeditately 
long  political  disquisitions  are  universally  considered  as  sad  bores,  at  the  best.  They 
are  rarely  read  by  more  than  one  side,  and  make  no  converts.  Let  no  sinister  motive  be 
ascribed  to  these  remarks ;  for,  in  our  own  case,  this  Magazine  possesses  the  good  will 
of  all  parties,  and  has  neither  the  indifference  nor  the  opposition  of  any.  We  apeak  but 
for  the  common  cause  of  American  literature. 


The  Fine  Arts.  —  Some  months  since,  an  eminent  American  writer  attempted  to 
set  forth  in  these  pages  the  fact  that  liberty  and  a  republic  were  no  barriers,  as  had  oAen 
been  alleged,  against  the  progress  and  perfection  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  country;  and 
this  posiiion  he  maintained  and  supported  by  triumphant  argument.  His  train  of  rea- 
soning has  since  been  frequently  brought  to  our  minds,  by  corroborative  testimony  which 
.  has  fallen  under  our  own  observation ;  all  going  to  establish  the  truth,  that  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  rational  freedom,  such  as  we  of  the  United  Slates  are  blessed  with,  asso- 
ciated with  a  general  liberal  diffusion  of  property  and  intelligence,  which  always  carry 
with  them  an  improvement  in  taste,  is  more  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts, 
than  the  patronage  of  kings,  princes,  and  nobles.  We  were  forcibly  impressed  with 
the  correctness  of  this  assumption,  in  a  recent  visit  to  the  studio  of  the  Brothers  Thomp- 
son, whom  many  of  our  readers  doubtless  now  hear  named  for  the  first  time.  The 
elder  of  the  two,  C.  Giovanni  Thompson,  has  but  recently  removed  to  this  city.  He 
has  pursued  his  art  with  great  industry,  and  bis  efforts  have  been  marked  by  gradual  yet 
constant  improvement,  during  a  residence  of  some  years  m  Boston  and  Providence. 
His  pictures  in  the  Athenaeum  Gallery,  in  the  former  city,  won  for  him  a  high  repute, 
and  brought  to  his  easel  several  of  the  first  citizens  of  the  New-England  capital ;  and 
we  can  speak  in  terms  of  high  commendation  both  of  the  faithfulness  and  skill  vrith 
which  he  has  transferred  to  the  canvass  many  of  the  61iieof  the  city  of  Roger  Williams. 
The  portrait  of  President  Wayland,  of  Brown  University,  would  be  suffident,  were 
other  evidence  wanting,  of  the  distinguished  talents  of  the  artist,  whose  success^  since 
his  arrival  in  New-York,  has  been  no  less  decided.  Of  his  portraits  in  general,  we  may 
say,  that  they  are  animated  and  well-colored,  while  the  attitudes  are  unconstrained,  na- 
tural, and  agreeable.  There  is  great  merit,  too,  in  the  pervading  tone  of  his  pictuiei^ 
and  especially  in  the  grace,  spirit,  and  expression  of  his  female  portraitures. 

Of  the  efforts  o£  Jerome  Thompson,  whose  stay  has  been  more  prolonged  among  na, 
and  who  has  acquired  a  metropolitan  reputation  from  thoas  of  our  dtiieoi  who  bave 
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sat  under  his  facile  pencil,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  speak,  farther  than  to  say,  that 
we  know  of  no  young  artist  whose  improvement  has  been  more  regularly  progressive. 
We  have  marked  him  from  the  beginning,  and  think  we  can  appreciate  the  study  and 
taste  which  have  made  him  favorably  known  to  the  New- York  public,  and  even  pro- 
cured for  him  honorable  and  profitable  engagements  in  England,  whenever  he  may 
deem  it  expedient  to  turn  his  face  thitherward.  He  is  remarkable  not  less  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  likenesses,  than  for  the  professional  qualities  he  possesses  in  common 
with  his  brother,  which  we  have  already  enumerated.  The  success  of  these  young  gen- 
tlemen, as  we  have  already  hinted,  has  impressed  us  with  the  truth  of  the  remark  of 
the  distinguished  contributor  alluded  to,  in  the  commencement  of  this  paragraph,  that 
'  our  artists  need  no  longer  to  go  abroad  to  earn  a  livelihood,  or  gain  a  name.  Those 
who  have  talents  and  industry,  meet  with  employment  and  liberal  compensation,  and 
receive  quite  as  much,  and  sometimes  a  great  deal  more,  than  is  given  for  similar  pro- 
ductions in  Europe.* 


GcLuvERANA.  — Lying  is  a  bad  practice  at  best ;  but  there  is  a  s[>ecies  of  sportive 
'  white  lie,'  which,  when  well  managed,  has  an  'car-kissing  smack'  in  it  that  is  quite  de« 
lightful.  Gulliver's  talent  in  this  line  has  seldom  been  approached.  Whether  in  Lilliput  or 
Brobdignag,  he  never  forgets  himself.  The  keeping  of  every  thing  is  admirable  ;  and  if 
any  one  deems  such  skeptical  relations  an  easy  matter,  let  him  try  to  sustain  a  kindred 
specimen,  in  all  its  parts.  He  must  have  the  eye  of  a  painter,  and  be  well  versed  in  the 
management  of  contrasts,  to  succeed  at  all  in  the  undertaking.  By  the  way,  that  was 
a  good  story  of  a  man  travelling  in  a  stage-coach,  who  had  been  listening  for  an  hour  or 
more  to  the  marvellous  tales  of  personal  adventure,  told  by  two  inflated  bucks  from  the 
city.  'My  uncle,'  said  he,  'had  three  children;  my  father  had  the  same  number; 
all  boys.  There  was  some  property  in  dispute  between  the  families;  and  after  a  pro- 
tracted quarrel,  it  was  agreed  that  the  question  should  be  decided  by  combat  between  the 
six  sons.  My  eldest  brother  fought  first,  and  his  antagonist  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  carried  off;  my  next  eldest  cousin  was  successful  in  slaying  the  brother  next  be- 
fore me ;  and  it  was  with  great  trepidation  that  I  took  my  position  in  front  of  my 
youngest  cousin.    We  fired,  and ' 

Here  was  a  pause  for  a  moment ;  and  the  excited  cockneys  eagerly  inquired,  'Well, 
what  was  the  result?'  'Why,  I  was  killed  on  the  spotf  was  the  reply ;  my  adversary's 
bullet  pierced  my  heart,  and  I  expired  without  a  groan !  My  murderer  became  possessed 
of  the  property  in  dispute,  which  he  soon  dissipated,  and  is  now  a  mountebank  conjurer. 
It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  saw  him  at  his  tricks,  in  a  little  village  through  which 
we  passed.  He  had  placed  a  ladder  in  the  open  street,  its  top  in  the  air;  and  when  I 
lost  sight  of  him,  as  the  stage  wheeled  away,  he  had  reached  the  uppermost  round,  and 
was  drawing  the  ladder  up  after  him  V  The  town-bred  Munchausena  reserved  their 
marvels,  during  the  remainder  of  the  journey.  This  undoubted  narrative  is  akin  to  the 
following  story,  which  we  have  from  the  best  authority.  Two  passengers,  coming 
down  the  Mississippi  in  a  steam-boat,  were  shooting  birds,  etc.,  on  shore,  from  the  deck. 
Some  sportsman  converse  ensued,  in  which  one  remarked,  that  he  would  turn  his  back 
to  no  man  in  killing  rackoons ;  that  he  had  repeatedly  shot  fifty  in  a  day.  *  Whato' 
thatT  said  a  Kentuckian;  'I  make  nothing  of  killing  a  hundred 'coon  a  day,  or'nary 
luck.'  •  Do  you  know  Capting  Scott,  of  our  state  T  asked  a  Tennessean  by-stander. 
»  He  now  is  something  like  a  shot.  A  hundred  'coon !  Why  he  never  p'ints  at  one, 
without  hitting  him.  He  never  misses,  and  the  'coons  know  it.  T  'other  day  he 
levelled  at  an  old  'un,  in  a  high  tree.  The  varmint  looked  at  him  a  minute,  and  then 
bawled  out :  '  Hello,  Cap'n  Scott !  —  is  that  you  T  '  Yes,'  was  the  reply.  *  Well,  do  n't 
shoot  r  says  he ;  it's  no  use !  '  Hold  on ;  77/  com.e  dovm  ;  I  give  in !'  —  which  he  did  V 
It  is  onneceesary  to  add,  that  this  was  the  last  hunting  story. 
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Bkoww  V9.  Kjexham.  —  We  bftve  reoored  from  Kr.  Gtoold  Bxowv  b  iqainder  to  the 
•rticle  of  Mr.  KiBKHAJi^  pablkfaed  in  our  Imst  zmmber.  We  are  reLuctuit  to  extend  tiuB 
eoDtroversjr,  in  which  we  fear  a  great  proponion  of  our  readen  take  Ihtie  if  any  in- 
terest ;  and  having  juat  now,  moreover,  bat  narrow  qwoe,  we  are  oompellsd  to  dedine 
the  publication  of  the  article  in  queation.  It  ia  proper  to  aaj,  however,  that  Mr.  Brown 
denies  that  Kirkham'a  woHu  have  ever  ascribed  to  Rush,  Miuray,  and  Walker,  the  con- 
tradictory paaaagea  quoted  againat  himadf;  and  that  if  they  had  ao  ascnbed  them,  the 
aacnption  would  have  been  untrue;  that  the  hmckeU^  the  removal  of  wbidi  wa£  ao  ve- 
bemently  complained  o(  would  neither  abate  the  error  alleged,  nor  noake  £ixUuan'fi 
yr&nkm  oi  the  text  good  grammar ;  and  that  he  never  in  his  life  spoke  in  &vor  of  the 
grammar  of  his  antagonist  With  this  *  curtailed  abbreviation  eomfHieBBiBg  Utte  par- 
ticulars' of  a  syllabus,  we  take  our  leave  of  the  matter,  trusting  that  eac^  lin^fnad  belli- 
gerent will  hereafter  revolve  in  his  own  cycle  of  declensions,  oonjngationa,  ATntaxea 
and  prosodies. 


Opb  Pobtbait  op  Diedbi ch  KmcKEBBOCKEB.  — '  Why,*  says  an  esteemed  foreign 
correspondent,  '  have  you,  in  the  frontispiece  of  your  cover,  represented  the  TeneraUe  and 
benevolent  author  of  the  right  veritable  '  History  of  New -York*  with  aoch  a  rigid  and 
austere  expression  of  countenance?     Surely,  the  painter  or  engraver  has  belied  his 
character.    I  have  had  bis  counterfeit  presentment  for  many  years  in  my  mizid^s  eye; 
and  whenever  I  Look  at  yours,  I  think,  with  Charles  Lahb,  *  Alaa !  what  ia  my  book 
of  his  countenance  good  for,  which  I  have  read  so  long,  and  thought  I  understood  its 
contents,  when  there  comes  your  heart-breaking  errata,'  to  rob  me  of  my  bean  idea]  T 
To  all  this  we  answer,  in  the  usual  Yankee  manner,  by  asking  our  friend,  if  he  does 
not  remember,  that  when  Oixdrich  KNicKxaBocKJsa  was  writing  his  renowned  m*ork, 
at  the  Columbian  Hotel,  his  literary  labors  were  often  interrupted  by  his  landlady  oom« 
ing  into  his  room,  and  'putting  his  papers  to  rights,'  in  such  wise  that  it,  took  him  a 
week  to  find  them  again  7    Think  of  these  untimely  intrusions,  while  the  melancholj 
historian  was  writing  as  follows :     '  Grievous  and  very  much  to  be  commisserated  is  the 
task  of  the  feeling  historian  who  writes  the  history  of  his  native  land.    *    *    I  cannot 
look  back  on  the  happier  days  of  our  city,  which  I  now  describe,  without  a  sad  dejec- 
tion of  the  spirits.    With  a  faltering  hand  do  I  withdraw  the  curtain  of  oblivion,  that 
veils  the  modest  merits  of  our  venerable  ancestors,  and  as  their  figures  rise  to  my  mental 
vision,  humble  myself  before  the  mighty  shades.    Such  are  ray  feelings  when  I  reviait 
the  family  mansions  of  the  Knickerbockers,  and  spend  a  lonely  hour  in  the  chamber 
where   hang  the  portraits  of  my  forefathers,  shrouded  in  dust,  like  the  forma  they 
represent.    With  pious  reverence  do  I  gaze  on  the  countenances  of  thoae  renowned 
burghers,  who  have  preceded  mo  in  the  steady  march  of  exiatence ;  whose  sober  and 
temperate  blood  now  meanders  through  my  veins,  flowing  slower  and  slower  in  its  fee- 
ble conduits,  until  its  currents  shall  soon  be  stopped  for  over !    These,  say  I  to  myself 
are  but  frail  memorials  of  the  mighty  men  who  flourislied  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs; 
but  who,  alas!  have  long  since  mouldered  in  that  tomb,  toward  which  my  footsteps  are 
inaensibly  and  irresistibly  hastening  !    As  I  pace  the  darkened  chamber,  and  lose  my- 
self in  melancholy  musings,  the  shadowy  images  around  me  almost  seem  to  steal  once 
more  into  existence  —  their  countenances  to  assume  the  animation  of  life  —  their  ejres 
to  pursue  me  in  every  movement !    Carried  away  by  the  delusions  of  fancy,  I  almost 
imagine  myself  surrounded  by  the  shades  of  the  departed,  and  holding  sweet  converse 
with  the  worthies  of  antiquity !    Ah,  hapless  Diedrich  !  born  in  a  degenerate  age,  aban- 
doned to  the  buflfetings  of  fortune — a  stranger  and  a  weary  pilgrim  in  thy  native  land — 
blest  with  no  weeping  wife,  nor  family  of  helpless  children ;  but  doomed  to  wander  ne- 
glected through  these  crowded  streets,  and  elbowed  by  foreign  upstarts  from  thoae  £ur 
abodes,  where  ones  thine  ancaatora  held  aovereign  empure  V    Now  we  have  it  from  the 
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best  authority,  that  while  these  melting  sentences  were  not  yet  dry  upon  the  paper  be- 
fore the  historian,  his  pestilent  landlady  bustled  into  his  apartment,  and  alter  an  uneasy 
stayof  a  minute  or  two,  began  to  indulge  in  oblique  allusions  to  '  her  Uttle  bilT  for  board, 
and  finally  observed,  that  *she  thought  it  high  time  somebody  had  a  sight  of  some- 
body's money!'  It  is  at  the  moment  of  this  inopportune  dun,  that  our  sketch  is  taken; 
and  who  could  look  benign  under  such  drcimistances  l    Is  our  friend  answered  1 
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Ths  Q,uaetirlix8.  —  We  have  before  us  the  last  North-American,  American  Quar- 
terly, and  New- York  Reviews,  and  should  be  gratified  to  afford  our  readers  a  taste  of 
their  several  contents ;  but  the  tyranny  of  space  forbids  other  than  a  brief  reference  to 
some  of  their  more  prominent  papers.  The  '  New-  Yorl^  has  an  admhable  article  upon 
the  writings  of  Jean  Paul  Richtsr,  and  a  laughable  and  well-reasoned  satire  upon 
*  Dietetic  Charlatanry,'  or  the  'Modern  Ethics  of  Eating.'  In  some  of  the  short  criti- 
cal notices,  there  is  less  research,  and  more  flippancy,  or  mere  ipse  dixit,  than  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  from  such  a  quarter.  The  number  is  a  good  one,  nathe- 
less,  although  inferior  to  its  predecessor.  Miss  Martineau's  '  Society  in  America,'  Lock- 
hart's  Life  of  Scott,  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  the  poems  of  Grenville 
Mellen,  are  among  the  reviews  of  the  American  Quarlerly,  which  is  a  large  as  well  as 
very  able  number.  In  the  North- American,  that  philosopher  in  petticoats,  Miss  Mar- 
tineau,  is  most  happily  served  up.  The  irony  is  keen  but  smooth,  and  the  spirit  mild, 
though  unflinching.  Gallantry  has  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  subject.  The  'Palmyra 
Letters'  are  reviewed  with  discrimination,  and  high  but  just  praise.  Of  the  existence  uf 
'  Miriam,  a  Dramatic  Poem,'  we  are  here  for  the  first  time  informed ;  but  the  production 
can  scarcely  remain  long  unknown  to  the  American  public.  We  may  refer  more  in  de- 
tail to  these  able  American  periodicals,  in  a  subsequent  number. 

Animal  Magnetism.  —  But  for  the  fact  that  Col.  Stonk's  Letter  on  Animal  Mag- 
netism, containing  an  account  of  a  remarkable  interview  between  the  author  and  Miss 
LoRAiNA  Brackett,  of  Provideucc,  (R.  I.,)  while  in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  is 
the  theme  of  conversation  and  newspaper  comment,  in  every  section  of  the  country, 
we  should  be  tempted  to  occupy  three  or  four  of  these  pages  with  the  extraordinary  facts 
therein  narrated.  As  it  is,  we  shall  simply  run  the  risk  of  being  the  first  to  apprize  some 
half  dozen  American,  and  an  hundred  or  two  foreign  readers,  that  the  work  records, 
in  easy  and  exciting  detail,  an  imaginary  visit  of  Miss  Bbackett  to  this  city,  while  in  a 
state  of  somnambulism,  portions  of  which  she  describes  with  astonishing  acctiracy; 
that  she  accompanies  the  author  to  his  own  house,  where  she  describes,  with  wouder- 
>ful  minuteness,  localities,  furniture,  pictures,  etc.  —  and  all  this,  without  ever  having 
been  in  New- York  in  her  life,  or  hearing  or  knowing  any  thing  in  relation  to  the  scenes 
and  objects  visible  to  her  mind's  eye !  We  are  not  believers  in  animal  magnetism  —  oh, 
no !  Yet  we  are  not  exactly  skeptics,  either.  A  '  HcUe  qf  bettoeenity'  aptly  expresses 
our  situation  in  regard  to  these  strange  matters. 

A  New  Theoet  of  Animal  Magnetism.  —  Since  the  above  was  placed  in  type,  Messrs. 
WiLET  AND  Putnam  have  issued  a  coarsish  volume,  of  some  two  hundred  and  twenty 
pages,  entitled,  '  Exposition  of  a  New  Theory  of  Animal  Magnetism,  with  a  Key  to  its 
Mysteries :  Demonstrated  by  Elxperiments  with  the  most  celebrated  Somnambuhsts 
in  America ;'  together  with  '  Strictures'  upon  the  Letter  noticed  above.  By  C.  F. 
DuBANT.  At  the  present  writing  hereof^  we  have  but  time  and  room  to  say,  that  so  &r 
as  we  have  advanced  in  the  work,  Mr.  Durant  seems  to  be  probing  the  whole  matter 
quite  thoroughly,  and  to  have  recorded  his  proceedings  in  a  style  of  laughable  mock- 
irony,  though  in  language  generally  not  a  little  careless,  and  sometimes  —  shade  of  Prio- 
dan  1  —  sadly  ungrammatical ;  the  result,  doubtless,  of  hasty  publication. 
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Pickwick. —  Mr.  Jamxs  Turnky,  Jb.,  55  (Sold-street,  is  publishing  in  nombo^  as 
they  appear  in  England,  the  Pickwick  Papers,  with  copies  of  Ckuiksbakk's  spirited 
illustrations.  Some  of  the  engravings  are  cleverly  executedi  while  others  are  miserable 
enough.  The  numbers,  however,  are  very  cheaply  afforded,  and  meet  with  a  wide  and 
rapid  sale ;  the  exceeding  small  coterie  of  anti-Pick wickians  —  who  have  no  conception 
of  the  burlesque  or  humorous,  and  care  little  for  a  hearty  laugh,  that  most  innocent  of 
diuretics —  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  A  southern  critic  has  gravely  attempted 
to  show  that  the  old  twaddler,  Pickwick,  does  not  act  and  converse  as  such  a  man 
should!  He  reminds  us  of  the  systematic  tailor  at  Laputa,  who  took  Grulliver's  altitude 
by  a  quadrant,  and  then  with  rule  and  compasses  described  the  dimensions  and  outUnes 
of  his  whole  body,  all  which  he  entered  upon  paper,  and'  in  due  time  brought  back  his 
clothes  ill  made,  having  mistaken  a  figure  in  the  calculation.  The  idea  of  subjecting 
'  Pickvick*  and  '  Samivel  Veller'  to  a  regular  standard  of  criticism ! 

'  Mathematical  Miscellany.'  —  This  unpretending  but  well-conducted  and  valua- 
ble periodical,  issued  at  Flushing,  Long  Island,  is  gradually  winning  its  way  to  merited 
distinction.  In  a  cursory  examination  of  the  recent  numbers,  we  observe  that  many 
of  its  contributors  are  'men  of  mark'  and  science,  in  various  sections  of  the  country; 
and  that  so  strong  is  the  feeling  in  its  favor,  that  several  eminent  mathematicians  have 
associated  together  to  prevent  its  discontinuance,  in  any  contingency.  Prof.  Gill,  of 
the  Institute  at  Flushing,  sustains,  and  ably,  its  editorial  responsibilities.  It  Contains 
upward  of  seventy  large  pages,  and  is  pubUshed  semi-annually,  at  the  low  price  of  tvw 
dollars  per  annum. 

Gazetteer  of  Missouri.  — The  Brothers'  Habpeb  have  published,  in  a  large  and 
handsome  volume,  of  some  three  hundred  and  eighty  pages,  *  A  Gazetteer  of  the  State 
of  Missouri :  with  a  Map  of  the  State,  from  the  office  of  the  Surveyor  General,  including 
the  latest  Additions  and  Surveys.'  The  compiler,  Alphonso  Wetmobe,  Esq.,  of  Mis- 
souri, has  performed  his  task  with  signal  ability ;  and  his  spirited  frontier  sketches,  a 
specimen  of  which  may  be  found  elsewhere  in  these  pages,  evince,  that  his  talents  are 
not  alone  confined  to  statistics  and  business  facts.  A  frontispiece,  engraved  on  steel, 
adds  to  the  attractions  of  the  volume. 

A  Treatise  on  Astronomy  :  Illustrated  by  Maps  and  Plates.  By  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Tyler,  Middletown,  (Conn.)—  When  ladies  come  into  the  field  of  competition  for  lite- 
rary honors  and  scientific  research,  it  behooves  us  to  treat  them  with  gallantry.  But  in 
this  instance,  the  lady  has  little  need  of  favor ;  for  her  work  may  fairly  challenge  com- 
parison with  the  best  efforts  of  the  male  tribe.  It  is  a  right  down  sturdy,  lucid,  well- 
executed,  and  thorough  treatise ;  '  not  a  mere  compilation,'  as  Professor  Smith  of  the 
University  of  Middletown  says,  '  but  bearing  throughout  the  impress  of  the  author's 
own  mind.'  Professor  Smith  hazards  nothing  in  predicting,  that  it  will  be  exteiudvely 
adopted  as  a  text-book  in  our  high  schools  and  academies. 

Unpububheo  Poems  or  J.  Huntington  Bright,  Esq.  —  We  have  recently  given  seve- 
ral articles  of  poetry  from  the  unpublished  mss.  of  the  late  J.  Huntington  Bright, 
and  shall  present  others  hereafter.  'The  Dying  Boy,'  however,  in  preceding  pagea^ 
was  originally  published,  some  years  since,  as  we  understand,  in  the  *  Albany  Argus.'  It 
deserves,  notwithstanding,  a  more  permanent  record  than  the  columns  of  a  newspaper ; 
and  we  take  pleasure  in  transferring  so  beautiful  a  gem  to  our  casket. 

*  Van  Tassel  Housb.'  —  Mr.  Clover,  at  294  Broadway,  has  issued  a  very  pretty 
colored  lithograph  of  this  charming  country-seat  of  Washington  Ibvino,  at  Tarrytown ; 
the  same,  as  we  are  given  to  understand,  that  was  occupied,  many  years  ago,  by  old 
Baltds  Van  Tassel,  and  his  blooming  daughter  Katrine,  and  the  scene  of  Icfaabod 
Crane's  world-renowned  adventures. 
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*  Kingdoms  are  shrunk  to  proyinccs,  and  chains 
Clank  over  sceptred  cities;  nations  melt 
From  power's  high  pinnacle,  when  they  have  felt 
The  sunshine  for  a  while,  and  downward  go.' 

In  view  of  the  reasons  heretofore  suggested,  why  it  is  improbable 
that  either  the  Egyptians,  the  Carthaginians,  or  the  Romans,  were 
the  first  inhabitants  of  this  continent,  and  why,  from  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  no  other  distinct  nation  of  people  is  entitled 
to  the  exclusive  reputation  of  having  been  the  primitive  discovered 
of  America,  the  reader  is  very  naturally  led  to  inquire  for  the  evi- 
dences assigned  by  the  advocates  of  particular  theories  for  the 
sources  of  their  origin.  These  evidences,  although  important  to  the 
antiquarian,  cannot,  from  the  brevity  and  popular  mode  proposed 
by  us  in  treating  this  subject,  be  critically  staled.  We  have,  never- 
theless, offered  some  reasons  and  inferences  of  our  own,  why  those 
evidences  cannot  be  conclusive  ;  and  we  would  refer  others  to  our 
own  or  other  me$ins  of  information,  should  they  feel  disposed  to 
make  farther  investigations.  However  plausible  the  story  of  Votan 
may  have  appeared,  as  testimony  in  point,  the  reader  shall  judge, 
from  a  few  facts  which  will  be  here  noticed,  whether  even  that  has 
much  prbbability  to  support  it.  No  one  at  least  can  deny  the  greater 
safety  of  doubting,  where  there  is  no  better  proof,  should  he  not,  with 
others,  arrive  at  the  ultimate  conclusion,  that  the  best  evidence  of  all 
may  be  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  these  people  originated  where 
their  relics  are  now  found. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  occasional  resemblance  observed  amon^ 
the  ruins  of  Tulteca  to  those  of  the  Egyptians,  Romans,  etc.,  affords 
no  just  grounds  for  attributing  their  -  origin  to  those  nations,  any 
more  than  to  others  whose  remaining  arts  they  equally  resemble. 
Almost  every  ancient  people  might,  in  fact,  from  similar  points  of 
resemblance,  claim  the  same  distinction.  Beside  the  particulars 
noticed  in  previous  numbers,  it  might  be  mentioned,  en  passant,  that 
had  the  Tultecans  been  Egyptian,  they  would  most  certainly  have 
retained  the  language  of  Egypt,  the  signs,  the  worship,  etc. ;  but  this 
was  not  the  fact.  Had  they  been  Romans,  they  would  likewise 
have  continued  the  language,  the  customs,  and  the  religion  of  Ro- 
mans ;  yet  this  was  not  the  case ;  and  so  it  would  have  been,  had 
they  been  derived  from  any  other  nation.  Above  all,  perhaps,  would 
they  have  borne  a  personal  resemblance  to  their  progenitors^  a  eir- 
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cumstance  far  from  truth.  Religion,  without  doubt,  is  the  last  thing 
in  which  a  people  becomes  alienated  ;  yet  we  see  no  c6incidence  in 
this  respect  between  these  people  and  their  reputed  originals.  How 
then  shall  we  account  for  their  origin,  but  by  supposing  them,  iFui 
generis,  Tultecans  ?  Finally,  it  will  be  admitted,  that  unless  the  story 
of  Votan  presents  some  clue  by  which  to  solve  the  problem  —  and 
we  do  not  see  that  it  has  even  the  claim  of  probability  —  we  are  not 
permitted,  by  the  facts  in  evidence,  to  attribute  the  first  American 
population  to  any  other  people  of  the  earth. 

The  illustrious  Fegjro,  quoted  as  the  best  authority  by  the  very 
author  of  Votan's  story,  and  himself  as  much  interested  in  propa- 
gating a  theory  favorable  to  popular  Catholic  opinions  as  any  one  of 
his  clerical  brethren,  says  upon  this  subject :  *  After  long  study  and 
attentive  examination  of  so  many  and  such  various  opinions,  1  find 
no  one  having  the  necessary  appearance  of  truth,  to  satisfy  a  pru- 
dent judgment,  and  many  that  do  not  possess  even  the  merit  of  pro- 
bability.* Again,  Cabrera  says  :  *  To  the  present  period,  no  hyjio- 
thesis  has  been  advanced,  that  is  sulBcieiitly  probable  to  satisfy  a 
mind  8incei*ely  and  cautiously  desirous  of  arriving  at  the  truth.' 
And  yet  this  is  the  man  who  holds  forth  the  story  of  Votan  as  a  true 
'hypothesis.'  It  is  plain,  in  all  this  writer  says,  by  way  of  comment, 
that  he  himself  doubts  the  truth  of  the  whole  matter,  although  he  has 
pompously  styled  his  treatise  *  The  Solution  of  the  Grand  Historical 
Problem  of  the  Population  of  America!*  The  bishop,  we  will  do 
him  the  justice  to  say,  manifests  much  candor  in  speaking  of  the 
conduct  of  his  brotherhood  toward  the  relics  of  the  people  whose 
religion  they  had  resolved  to  destroy.  *  The  injudicious  and  total 
destruction  of  the  annals  and  records  of  the  American  nations,'  says 
he,  *  has  not  only  proved  a  most  serious  loss  to  history,  but  very  pre- 
judicial to  that  religion  whose  progress  it  was  supposed  would  there- 
by have  been  accelerated.*  He  asserts  what  is  very  true,  in  tliis ; 
and  also  in  his  conclusion,  that  '  both  in  the  means  and  the  object, 
this  practice  is  too  frequently  the  result  of  prejudice  or  of  ignorance.* 
Antonio  Constantini,  also  cited  as  primary  authority,  declares,  that 
'whatsoever  may  be  advanced  upon  this  subject  does  not  pass  be- 
yond the  limit  of  mere  opinion,  as  we  have  neither  histories,  manu- 
scripts, nor  traditions  of  the  Americans!*  And  with  the  design 
farther  to  prevent  all  belief  by  posterity  that  their  conquered  sub- 
jects, whose  admirable  relics  and  records  they  had  destroyed,  pos- 
sessed any  knowledge  of  the  arts,  or  the  means  of  governing  them- 
selves, he  says,  *  when  they  were  discovered,  they  were  ignorant 
and  uncultivated !'  etc.  Clavigero  justly  concludes,  likewise,  that 
'  the  history  of  the  primitive  population  of  Anahuac,  (Central  Ame- 
rica,) is  so  obscure,  and  so  much  involved  in  fable,  as  to  render  it  not 
merely  a  most  difficult  matter  for  solution,  but  totally  impossible  to 
come  at  the  truth.*  These  and  similar  declarations  of  the  roost 
accredited  writers  upon  the  early  history  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cen- 
tral America,  one  would  think  quite  conclusive.  If  there  had  been 
other  facts  to  be  obtained,  calculated  to  settle  the  question  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  first  Americans,  these  or  other  writers  would  have 
obtained  them.  Instead  of  this,  however,  they  merely  speak  of 
works  which  *  probably'  contained  the  facts  announced  aa  truth,  with- 
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out  ever  having  seen  them  themselves,  or  stating  plainly  that  they 
had,  in  reality,  any  facts  within  their  reach.  Thus  numerous 
authors,  whose  means  of  information  are  said  to  have  been  complete 
on  this  subject,  are  mentioned  by  Cabrera ;  yet  he  professes  to  know 
nothing  beyond  conjecture  or  hearsay  of  the  contents  of  their  works. 
AVe  will  notice  one  or  two  instances,  to  show  what  confidence  can 
be  placed  upon  his  assertions  and  gratuitous  inferences  in  relation  to 
Votan,  and  as  samples  of  the  whole. 

After  parading  the  titles  of  a  great  number  of  works,  which  may  or 
may  not  exist,  so  far  as  his  own  knowledge  of  their  contents  is  con- 
cerned, or  perhaps  that  of  any  one  else,  he  says : '  There  is  in  the  Jesuits' 
College  oi  Tepozotlan,*  (preserving  the  same  particularity,  as  to  titles, 
localities,  dates,  etc.,) '  a  history  of  the  voyages  of  the  Aztecas  to  the 
country  of  Anahuac,  written  by  a  noble  Mestee  Mexican.  The  title  of 
this  manuscript,*  he  continues,  *  shows  it  to  be  one  of  importance,  as  it 
very  jyrobabli/  contains  an  account  of  the  voyage  of  the  Mexicans,  who 
are  the  Aztecas,  and  of  the  primitive  families  of  the  Cvlebras,  (snakes) 
who,  /  shall  demonstrate^  were  from  the  old  continent  to  the  new,  with 
an  account  of  the  first  empire  they  founded  in  America,  its  duration, 
and  their  expuUion  from  the  first  settlements  of  Anahuac  !*     Again, 
after  enumerating  a  list  of  works,  to  which  he  would  have  the  reader 
infer  he  has  had  access,  he  says :  '  The  fourth  is  some  historical 
memoirs  of  the  Tultecas,  and  other  nations  of  Anahuac,  all  of  which 
works  were  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  college  before-mentioned. 
It  is  prohahlej  that  the  last  production  treats  of  their  coming  from  the 
old  to  the  new  continent,  of  their  expulsion  from  the  first  settlement 
at  the  city  of  Palenque,  in  the  kingdom  of  Amaguemecan,  and  the 
cause  thereof,*  etc.     Thus  there  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  the  same 
ambiguity,  the  same  want  of  personal  inspection,  and  yet  the  same 
display  of  authority.     How  important  such  works  would  have  been 
to  him  and  to  the  world,  had  they  existed,  in  satisfactorily  settling  this 
question !     The  author  of  Votan*s  account  does  not  seem  to  have 
known  a  solitary  fact  himself,  which  bears  upon  the  subject  matter 
of  his  story,  though  he  proposes  to  *  demonstrate,*  etc.     The  several 
representations,  of  a  mysterious  character,  which  he  has  so  wofully 
distorted  to  an  agreement  with  the  said  story,  mean  and  represent, 
in  fact,  any  thing  else  than  the  incidents   of  that  story ;  indeed,  this 
is  the  lamest  part  of  the  fabricatidn.     Truly  unfortunate  is  it  for 
all  the  materials  concerned  in  the  case,  '  that  they  were,'  to  use  his 
own  language,  *  unfortunately  lost  ;*  *  did  not  appear,  in  consequence 
of  his  death,'  etc.,  '  very  probably,'  so  and  so.     Again  he  says :  '  It 
is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  place  is  unknown  where  these  precious 
documents  of  history  were  deposited,  but  still  more  that  the  great 
treasure  should  have  been  destroyed  P     And,  in  the  next  paragraph 
he  says  i  ^  It  is  possible  that  Votan's  historical  tract,  alluded  to  by 
Nunez  de  la  Vega'  —  for  he  is  indebted,  after  all,  for  the  sum  total 
of  this  now  simple  historical  tract,  to  the  allusions  of  some  unknown 
writer  —  *  or  another ,  he  says,  *  similar  to  it,  may  be  the  one  now  in 
the  possession  of  Don  Kamon  de  Ordonez  y  Aguiar,'  (though  before 
pronounced  to  have  been  destroyed  !)  So  much  for  the  proof  of  this 
story,  good,  bad,  or  indift'erent.     To  have  continued  out  these  obser- 
Yfttions,  we  could  have  more  clearly  shown  its  folly  and  untrath ;  but, 
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thoii^rh  necessary  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  curious  on  so  important 
a  suiiject,  yet  wo  wouM  avoid  unnecessary  minutia,  and  deem  what 
has  already  Ween  stated,  fjuite  sufficient  to  establish  our  position. 

Xovv  for  the  story  itself     This,  he  says,  was  'communicated'  to 
him  i/ysomo  '  valuahlo  notices.'  (how,  we  are  left  entirely  to  conjec- 
ture.) *  l>y  the  above  writer/  ( Aguiar,)  *  who,'  he  says,  *  is  engaged  at 
this  time  in  rumposinjr  a  work,  ihe  title  of  which  I  have  seen  !'     The 
said  Title  is  '  Ifiatoria  dvl  H'lelo  tj  tie  la  Tifrra!   (History  of  Heaven 
and  Rartli  I)  *  that  will  not  only  embrace  the  t)riqinal  population  of 
America,  hut  trace  iL'*  progress  from  Chaldea,  immediately  after  the 
confusion  of  tonru«vs.  its  my.stir.ril  and  moral  theology,  its  mythology, 
and  most  important  ovenis  1'     :!^uch  a  work,  we  should  be  glad  to  see, 
and  so  w()iild  ;iil  I.MI?  wnrld  besitie:  but  'unfortunately'  it  has  never 
appeared,  rhougli  '  this  time'  spoken   of,  was  more  than  forty  years 
ago  !      The  title  of  the  work,  and  the   abilities  which  he  ascribes  to 
its  author,  he  says,  '  lead   us   to  anticipate  a  work  so  perfect  in  its 
kind  as  will  completely  astonish  the  world!*     Let  the  reader  notice 
the  agreement  between  this  source  of  '  communicated'   information, 
and  that  '  alluded  i»>*  by  Xcmez  de   la  Vega.     *  The  memoir  in  his 
possession,  ( Aguiar's)  consists,*  he  continues,  *  of  five  or  six  folios  of 
common  quarto  paper,  written  in  ordinary  characters  in  the  Tzcndal 
language  :  an  oviuonr   proof,'  he   farther  adds,  *  of  its   having  been 
copied  from  the  original  in  hieroglyphics,  fthorlly  after  the  conquest.' 
AVe  <l(>  not  see,  in  rliis  rircum.stance.  the  '  evident  ]>roor  mentioned, 
or   *  the    shadow    thereof:'    but    this    is    in    keeping   with    all    hia 
*  proofs.' 

The  tract  is  then  stated  to  go  on  by  means  of  a  painted  descrip- 
tion, on  the  rirst  leaf,  in  dilFerent  colors,  of  the  two  continents.  This 
is  declared  to  be  characterized  bv  the  letters  s  and  ."w,  with  works 
which  he  made,  (Vr^tan,  it  is  supposed,)  sij^nifying  on  the  margin, 
the  places  he  had  visited  on  the  old  continent.  Between  these 
squares  stands  the  title  of  his  history,  viz  :  '  Proof  that  I  am  Cule- 
bra,'  (a  snakp)  which  title  he  proves  in  the  'oody  of  his  work,  by  saying, 
that  he  is  Ciilebra,  hecavse  he  is  Chivim.'  This  is  *  demonstration,' 
of  course  !  He  then  states  that  hv  conducted  seven  families  from 
Valum  Votan  to  this  continent,  so  says  Cabrera,  and  assigned  lands 
to  them  ;  that  he  is  the  third  of  the  V'otans  :  that  having  determined 
to  travel  until  he  arrived  ra  the  root  of  heaven !  (who  can  tell  where 
t\\eioot  of  heaven  is,  and  whiit  road  should  be  taken  to  get  there  ?) 
in  order  ti)  discover  \\\<  Halations,  the  Culebras,  and  make  himself 
known  to  them:  (mark,  his  rehitions  in  America,)  he  made  four 
voyages  to  Chivim.  which  is  L^xpre>sed  by  n-pi^atin-r  four  times  from 
Valum  Votan  to  Valum  Chivim,  from  Vulum  Cliivim  to  Valum  Vo- 
tan ;  that  he  arrived  in  Spnin,  :,Tid  that  he  went  to  Rome  ;  that  he 
saw  the  great  hou.^e  of  (ro.l  buildinir;  that  he  went  by  the  rtnid 
which  his  brethren  Cide!)ras  had  bored:  that  he  marked  it,  and  that 
he  passed  by  the  houses  of  the  thirteen  Culebras.  He  relates  that, 
in  returning  from  one  of  his  voyages,  he  found  seven  families  of  the 
Tzequil  nation,  who  had  joinetl  the  fii-st  inhabitants,  and  recognised 
in  them  the  same  oriu:iii  as  his  own,  that  is,  of  the  Culebraii.  He 
gpeaks  of  the  place  wiiere  they  built  their  first  town,  which  from  its 
Ipumdiin  received  the  name  uf  Tzequil.     He  aifirma  that  he  taught 
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them  refinement  of  matineri^  in  the  use  of  table-cloths,  dishes,  basins, 
cups,  and  napkins ;  that,  in  return  for  these,  they  taught  him  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  of  his  worship,  his^r*^  ideas  of  a  king,  and  obe- 
dience to  him,  and  that  he  was  chosen  captain  of  all  the  united 
families  ! 

Having  announced  all  this  badinage  from  a  work  not  read  nor  even 
written,  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  he  had  seen  the  narrated  cir- 
eumstances,  he  says :  *  Let  us  now  follow  the  progress  of  this  cele- 
brated chief  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  American  continent!' 
He  then  goes  into  the  descriptions  of  Del  Rio,  and  his  ingenious 
but  labored  and  wordy  commentaries.  How  much  there  may  be 
to  '  demonstrate'  with  these  premises,  we  shall  not  undertake  to 
prove ;  but  it  would  excite  a  smile  in  the  reader,  to  notice  with 
what  avidity  he  seizes  hold  of  the  supposed  hieroglyphical  draw- 
ings of  the  before-mentioned  explorer,  and  explains  what  they  mean, 
from  the  wonderful  light  thrown  in  his  path  by  the  title  of  a  work 
not  then,  nor  yet  now,  written,  and  also  from  the  *  allusions'  of  some 
reputed  writer,  unknown  even  to  himself! 

What  the  curious  specimens  of  sculpture  and  of  phonetic  repre- 
sentation, before  referred  to,  actually  mean,  is  alike  unknown  to  all 
inquirers,   notwithstanding    Bishop    Cabrera's  commentaries.     The 

*  historical  treasure'  respecting  Votan's  Voyages,  etc.,  is  represented 
by  the  author  first  menticmed,  viz.  Vega,  among  other  historical 
manuscripts,  to  state,  or  rather  he  states y<w  Votan,  that  *  Votan  is  the 
third  gentile  placed  in  the  calendar ;  that  he  wrote  an  historical 
tract  in  the  Indian  idiom,  wherein  he  mentions  by  name  the  people 
with  whom,  and  the  places  where,  he  had  been.  Up  to  the  present 
time,'  says  he,  *  there  has  existed  a  family  of  the  Votan's  in  Teopizca.' 
He  says,  also,  that  '  he  is  lord  of  the  Tapanahuasec  ;  that  he  (Votan) 
saw  the  great  house,'  meaning,  as  the  writer  says,  the  Tower  of  Babel, 

*  which  was  built  by  order  of  his  grand-father,  Noah  !  from  the  earth  to 
the  sky ;  that  he  is  the  first  man  who  had  been  sent  hither  to  divide  and 
portion  out  these  Indian  lands.'  (How  came  the  Indian  here  so  soon 
after  his  grand-father  Noah's  flood  ])  We  had  thought  himself  and  his 
seven  families  were  the  first ;  and  that,  at  the  place  where  he  saw  the 
great  house,  (the  Tower  of  Babel,)  a  different  language  was  spoken  !' 
This  *  historical  tract,'  so  invulnerable  to  the  effects  of  time,  under  the 
varied  circumstances  to  which,  *  it  is  very  probable,'  it  had  been  ex- 
posed, was  indeed  a  tre  jsure  ;  b\it  the  venerable  prelate,  not  having 
the  fear  of  antiquity  before  his  eyes,  and  intent  only  on  destroying 
all  *the  means  of  confirming  more  strongly  an  idolatrous  supersti- 
tion,' says,  *  be  did  give  them  up,  when  they  were  publicly  burned  in 
the  square  at  Heuguetan,  on  our  visit  to  that  place  in  1691 !'  (One 
hundred  years  before  Cabrera  wrote.)  The  Indian  tradition  of  this 
treasure,  says  Cabrera,  though  he  omits  any  reference  to  authority, 

*  was,  that  it  was  placed  by  himself  {Y oVom,)  as  a  2)roofof  his  origin, 
and  a  memorial  for  future  ages,  in  the  casa  cabrega,  *  house  of  dark- 
ness, that  he  had  built  in  a  breath  P  He  committed  this  deposite  to 
a  distinguished  female,  and  a  certain  number  of  plebeian  Indians, 
appointed  annually  for  the  purpose  of  its  safe  custody.  His  man- 
date was  scrupulously  observed  by  the  people  of  Tacoaloya,  in  the 
province  of  Socanusco,  where  it  was  guarded  with  extraordinary  care, 
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until,  being  discovered  by  the  prelate  before-mentioQed,  he  obtained 
and  destroyed  it. 

*  It  *  consisted/  observes  Vega,  who  now  speaks  for  himself,  *  of 
some  large  earthen  vases,  of  one  piece,  and  closed  with  covers  of  the 
same  material,  on  which  were  represented,  in  stone,  the  figures  of 
the  ancient  Pagans,  whose  names  are  in  the  calendar,  with  some 
Chalchihnites,  which  are  solid,  hard  stones,  of  a  green  color,  and  other 
superstitious  figures  !'  All  this  looks  a  good  deal  like  a  '  historical 
tract,'  as  Cabrera  calls  these  earthem  pots,  etc.  These  '  historical 
treasures'  were  taken  from  a  cave  by  the  Indian  lady  herself !'  Quite 
an  accommodating  and  antique-looking  lady,  we  imagine,  having 
held  in  charge  the  venerable  relics  from  the  time  of  Votan,  the  grand- 
son of  Noah,  according  to  the  document  itself,  until  delivered  in 
person  to  the  trusty  and  veracious  bishop,  and  by  him  burned  as  afore- 
said !  This,  then,  is  the  whole  of  the  story  x)f  Votan  !  Forbid,  Muse 
of  History  !  that  we  should  weaken  or  destroy  one  syllable  of  the 
description,  or  a  jot  of  its  meaning  —  its  force  or  probability  ! 

The  pious  bishop,  it  should  be  said,  in  proof  of  his  blind  devotion, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  acts  by  liberal-minded  men,  faith- 
fully expressed  his  reckless  bigotry  and  wild  fanaticism,  by  destroy- 
ing all  the  valuable  remains  of  the  Tultecan  people,  '  lest,'  as  he  says, 
*  by  being  brought  into  notice,  they  should  be  the  means  of  confirm- 
ing more  strongly  an  idolatrous  superstition  I'     History  weeps  over 
the  ruins  created  by  such  mad  and  superstitious  zealots ;  and  no 
where  with  more  reason  than  in  Central  America.     The  history  of 
man  is,  indeed,  but  a  record  of  persecution  for  opinion's  sake,  the 
result  only  of  peculiar  yet  mainly  unavoidable  circumstances  ;  and 
that  record  is  black  with  deeds  of  shame  and  bloodshed.    Poor  human 
Nature  !  —  we  could  almost  wish  that  oblivion  had  hidden  for  ever  thy 
acts  from  posterity ! 

Having,  as  we  presume,  satisfied  the  curious  in  respect  to  the 
foundation  of  the  *  hypothesis'  for  peopling  America,  as  proposed  by 
the  story  of  Votan,  we  shall  next  notice  some  interesting  particulars 
in  the  early  history  of  the  TuUiqiies,  which  may  shed  light  upon  our 
inquiries.  After  this,  we  shall  describe  other  and  not  less  remark- 
able ruins  of  ancient  time,  in  the  various  provinces  of  Central  Ame* 
rica ;  notice  their  connection  with  the  relics  and  people  of  North 
Anienca,  the  singular  works  of  art,  and  the  piimitivo  inhabitants  of 
portions  of  this  country. 

The  Tultecan  people,  or  Chiapanese,  being  the  original  inhabitants 
of  America,  and  having  quietly  dwelt  within  the  central  provinces 
before-mentioned  for  an  unknown  period  of  time,  all  intelligence 
respecting  them  —  if,  in  fact,  we  have  any  thing  on  which  to  rely, 
save  the  remains  of  their  magnificent  arts  —  is  completely  discon- 
nected from  all  other  people  prior  to  the  destruction  of  their  capital. 
At  what  period  this  occurred,  we  are  equally  ignorant,  notwithstanding 
the  assurance  with  which  some  have  given  dates,  and  attempted  to 
establish  epocha  in  the  history  of  the  primitive  American  people.  It 
is  certain  that  the  evidences  of  their  antiquity  are  coeval  at  least  with 
the  most  ancient  of  the  human  family.  Tradition,  at  best,  is  a  veir 
uncGftaiii  guide  for  the  antiquarian ;  that,  therefore,  of  the  grand* 
son  of  Ncwh  coming  '  from  the  north'  to  people  this  coptiment  faj 
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express  command  of  God,  may  be  regarded  as  hypothetical.  Still, 
if  the  first  Americans  were  to  be  considered  the  immediate  descen- 
dants of  Noah,  the  ruins  of  Central  America  might  be  aptly  com- 
pared with  the  date  at  which  the  deluge  and  the  dispersion  at  the 
Tower  of  Babel  are  reported  to  have  occurred.  Votan,  according  to 
this  tradition,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  those  who  built  the  great 
tower,  which  was  to  reach  to  heaven,  that  he  was  selected  from  among 
those  which  tradition  likewise  made  to  attempt  building  so  high  a  struc- 
ture, and  that  he  was  commanded  to  travel  *  off  nofth,*  with  a  colony  of 
the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  inhabiting  this  unknown  land.  How  he  and 
his  colony  got  here  by  travelling  north,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  explain, 
and  particularly  with  a  trackless  sea,  of  three  thousand  miles  in  ex- 
tent, intervening.  This  colony,  it  is  said,  also  divided  on  their  arri- 
val at  SoconuscOy  South  America,  a  part  remaining  in  the  province  of 
Chiapa,  and  the  others  proceeding  on  to  Nicaragua,  But  from  what 
we  have  already  stated,  this  colony  consisted,  according  to  Votan's 
records,  of  only  seven  families ;  each  colony,  therefore,  comprised 
three  whole  families  !  The  form  of  government  of  this  people  there- 
after, until  they  numbered  many  millions,  was  vested  in  two  military 
chiefs,  chosen  by  the  priests.     So  says  tradition. 

Humboldt  thinks  that  there  existed  other  people  in  Mexico,  pre- 
vious to  the  arrival  of  the  Toultecs,  the  date  of  whose  appearance  in 
Mexico  he  has  put  down  at  648,  of  the  Christian  era.  It  matters  not 
by  what  name  the  people  who  first  inhabited  America  are  called ; 
nor  does  this  writer  name  the  people  he  supposes  to  have  preceded 
the  Toultecs.  We  have  called  the  primitive  inhabitants  Tultecans ; 
and  we  are  justified  by  the  best  authorities,  certainly  by  the  most 
numerous,  in  giving  them  this  appellation.  But  we  think  Humboldt 
was  mistaken  in  the  antiquity  of  the  Tultiques.  The  date  assigned 
by  him  for  their  appearance  may  have  been  when  they  were  driven 
by  the  northern  nations  of  Chicemecks,  or  perhaps  by  the  Olmecas, 
from  their  ancient  city,  and  forced  to  mingle  with  the  other  nations 
that  about  that  time  made  their  appearance  in  Mexico,  from  the 
north.  It  is  possible  that  the  dates  given  by  writers,  and  purporting 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  hieroglyphic  paintings  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  may  have  some  truth  for  their  bases ;  but  these,  liable 
as  they  were  to  misinterpretation,  have  induced  writers  to  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  no  certainty  exists  in  the  dates  which  have 
been  given  for  the  population  of  Central  America.  Whether 
the  inhabitants  of  Palenque,  the  famous  ruins  of  which  we  have 
noticed,  are  the  Tatdtecs  known  at  a  subseqyent  period,  or  whether 
the  name  of  that  people  is  '  past  finding  out,'  our  means  do  not  al- 
low us  to  determine  at  present.  That  they  had  a  different  name, 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  Toultecs  in  596  of  Clavigero,  or  548 
of  Humboldt,  may  be  admitted.  Still,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
may  have  left  their  country  in  544,  as  thought  by  some,  arrived  in  the 
valley  of  Mexico  in  648,  and  founded  the  city  of  Tula  in  670;  but 
to  suppose  that  this  people  afterward  reared  the  monuments  we  have 
before  mentioned,  is  not  at  all  probable  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  period 
of  their  origin  supposed  by  the  *  hypothesis'  already  mentioned  and 
some  three  thousand  years  since,  would  be  altogether  more  in  accor- 
dance with  their  ruins.   The  Tultiques  were  evidently  the  first  people 
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known  in  Mexican  history ;  but  from  whence  they  came,  and  tbe  date 
of  their  first  establishment  in  Central  America,  is  unknown.  Hum- 
boldt himself  says,  *  We  do  not  know  on  what  authority  these  dates 
are  founded.'  We  shall  speak  of  the  people  here  mentioned  as  tbe 
Toultecs,  and  as  entirely  distinct  from  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Pa- 
lenque,  though  we  have  designated  the  latter  by  a  similar  name,  for  tbe 
sake  of  preserving  coincidence  with  others.  All  must  be  agreed,  in 
accordance  with  our  statement,  and  with  Humboldt,  that  a  people 
existed  in  Anahuac  long  previous  to  the  appearance  of  these  Toultecs 
we  now  speak  of,  though  this  distinguished  traveller  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  great  ruins  of  Palenque. 

The  history  of  the  Toultecs,  like  tbat  of  all  the  nations  tvhich 
have  subsequently  peopled  Central  America,  is  involved  in  fable.    It 
is  said,  however,  that  their  history  relates  tbat  they  were,  banished 
from  their  own  country  of  Ifuekuetapallan,  in  their  year  1,  (Teepatl,) 
which  is  likewise  said  to  correspond  with  our  year  596 ;  that   pro- 
ceeding southerly,  under  the  direction  of  their  chiefs,  they  arrived, after 
sojourning  at  various  places  on  the  way,  for  the  space  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  years,  on  the  banks  ofa  river,  where  they  built  a  city, and 
called  it  Tqllan,  or  Tula,  which,  as  Clavigero  thinks,  was  the  name  of 
the  kingdom  they  had  Jeft,  situated  north-west  of  Mexico.     This  then 
was  the  oldest,  as  it  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  in  tbe  his- 
tory of  Mexico,  and  the  capital  of  theToultec  kingdom.     This  king- 
dom lasted  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  years,  wbich  was  divided 
into  cycles  of  fifty -two  years  each ;  and  each  cycle 'was  occupied  by 
the  reign  of  one  king.     Seyen  kings  had  thus  ruled  the  people,  when, 
during  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  eighth  monarch, 
the  nation  was  destroyed  by  a  pestilence.     If  a  monarch  died  during 
one  of  these  cycles,  the  government  was  administered  by  the  nobles. 
Tradition,  as  well  also  as  the  paintings  of  this  people,  beside  Tollan 
and  Huehuetapallan,  mention  Aztlafi  as  their  first  residence.     Tbis 
fact,  in  connection  with  the  remaining  arts  ofa  numerous  and  highly 
civilized   people,  now  found  in  Wisconsin   Territory,  and  near  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  have  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  there  was  their 
first  residence.    It  has  been  contended  that  the  Castine  Ground,  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  city,  was  the  identical  Aztlan  of  the  wandering  Toul- 
tec  nation.     We  shall  hereafter  refer  to  the  facts  which  induced  us 
to  auTiounce  in  our  first  numbei*s  that  a  connection  existed  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  the  original  people  of  the  western 
valleys  of  tbe  United  States. 

The  Toultecs,  as  has  already  been  said,  exhibited  a  high 
state  of  civilization,  and  an  astonishing  knowledge  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  at  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history.  Their  go- 
vernment was  the  most  permanent,  efficient,  and  happy ;  and  to 
them  have  all  succeeding  nations  acknowledged  their  mdebtedness 
for  their  knowledge  of  the  arts,  and  of  agriculture.  They  were  fa- 
miliar with  the  working  of  metals,  cutting  gems,  with  hieroglypbical 
paintings,  etc. ;  and  in  their  divisions  of  time,  they  were  much  more 
perfect  than  the  Greeks  or  Romans.  *  But  where,'  inquires  a  distin- 
guished writer,  *  is  the  source  of  that  cultivation  ]  Where  is  the 
country  from  which  the  Toultecs  and  Mexicans  issued  V  If  we  hare 
no  evidence  that  they  came  from  the  United  States,  nor  from  Asia,  is 
not  the  query  solved,  by  supposing  that  they  were  the  Palencians  1 
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dispersed  by  the  pestilence  which  deprived  them  of  their  eighth  and 
last  monarch,  with  the  bulk  of  the  Toultec  people.  The  magnificent 
arts  still  presented  to  the  curious  traveller  in  Mexico,  are  the  work 
of  this  people,  and  they  exhibit  a  degree  of  skill,  industry,  and  intel- 
lect, which  astonish  those  of  our  times.  But  they  differed  from  all 
others  in  these  arts.  Where  then  shall  we  find  their  analogue  % 
Did  they  come  from  China,  as  De  Guignes  would  prove  from  the 
Chinese  annals,  subsequent  to  458  ]  Horn,  in  his  *  De  Originibus 
Americanis,'  and  M.  Scherver,  would  make  this  by  no  means  difficult, 
nay,  extremely  probable.  They  *  might  have  been  a  part  of  those 
Hiongnoux,  who,  according  to  the  Chinese  historians,  emigrated 
under  Punon,  and  were  lost  in  the  north  of  Siberia ;  or,  were  they 
the  Indians  of  North  America  1  The  pa8toi*al  character  of  the  Toul- 
tecs  resembled  that  of  the  Asiatics,  and  their  arts  those  of  Egypt ; 
but  they  cultivated  no  other  gramina  than  maize,  while  the  Asiatic 
tribes  cultivated  various  cereal  gramina,  at  the  earliest  periods  of  their 
history.  To  the  Chinese,  and  particularly  the  Japanese,  they  bore 
a  striking  similarity,  so  far  as  regards  the  state  of  civilization  ;  yet,  in 
their  facial  and  cranial  characteristics,  they  differed  materially.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  people  of 
whom  we  are  now  speaking,  were  of  the  Mongal  race,  than  that  the 
Palencians  were  any  particular  race  now  known. 

Whether  the  last  mentioned  people,  after  ^eir  dispersion  from 
their  great  capital  in  the  province  of  Chiapa,  were  or  were  not  the 
nucleus  around  which  the  many  distinct  tribes  that  afterward  consti- 
tuted the  people  of  the  great  Mexican  empire,  all  our  inquiries  are 
unable  clearly  to  establisb  ;  still,  there  are  strong  evidences  in  favor 
of  that  opinion.  Hence  the  name  Tultecan,  by  which  we  have  de- 
signated the  primeval  inhabitants  of  this  continent,  and  the  authors 
of  the  extensive  arts,  the  ruins  of  which  have  been  noticed,  may  be 
identical  with  the  Toultecs,  AH  agree  that  there  was  a  race  of  peo- 
ple existing  for  an  unknown  period  of  time  in  Central  America  before 
the  Toultecs,  the  Aztecs,  or  the  Chichimecas  appeared  in  the  beauti- 
ful Mexican  valley.  This  agreement,  in  connection  with  the  antique 
relics  found  on  the  site  of  the  famous  Palencian  city,  and  the  indis- 
putable evidences  of  the  superior  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Palen- 
quans,  renders  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  arrived  inevitable. 

It  is  also  extremely  probable,  from  the  analogy  observed  among 
the  arts  of  succeeding  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  the  similarity  of 
their  manners  and  customs,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  in  which  the  original  Tultecans  were  so  highly  distin- 
guished, that  a  part  of  the  latter  people,  after  the  destruction  of  their 
great  capital,  was  united  with  the  former.  This  probability,  though 
unnoticed  by  writers  upon  the  early  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  amounts, 
in  our  mind,  to  conviction.  It  forms  a  basis  to  the  only  conclusion 
which  presents  itself  in  attempting  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  extra- 
ordinary arts  now  found  throughout  the  Mexican  valley,  and  in 
other  parts  of  that  once  extensive  empire.  The  inference  is  not 
less  conclusive  in  relation  to  the  people  with  whom  the  original 
Tultiques  became  united,  and  with  whom  they  in  part  constituted 
the  subsequent  great  nation  of  Mexicans.  This  people  were  clearly 
the  previous  inhabitants  of  our  own  western   states.      Their  arts 
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are  dbtinctly  traced  from  Wisconsin  and  Missouri  Territories,  all 
the  way  into  the  valley  of  Mexico.  Among  those  which  now 
characterize  that  valley,  are  to  be  seen  numerous  specimens  so 
closely  resembling  the  relics  of  the  United  States,  that  no  other 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact,  than  that  they  were  the 
work  of  the  same  people.  Still,  it  will  be  observed  that  others 
exist  in  Mexico,  which  as  plainly  show  the  existence  of  a  distinct 
and  peculiar  class  of  men.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are 
found  among  the  ruins  of  Palenque,  Copan,  and  at  other  places 
in  the  province  of  Chiapa,  Yucatan,  and  G.uatemala.  Others  again 
exist,  scattered  throughout  both  Peru  and  Mexico,  amonjg  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  differ  in 
many  striking  paiticulars  from  those  of  this  country,  from  those 
of  Palenque,  and  among  themselves.  This  is  strongly  in  evidence 
of  the  historical  fact,  that  the  ancient  Mexicans  were  composed 
of  numerous  and  very  different  tribes  of  people.  That  various 
tribes  have  also  dwelt  in  our  western  valleys,  is  quite  certain ; 
and  that  our  whole  country  has,  at  remote  periods,  been  the  theatre 
of  strange  events,^  and  the  residence  of  peculiar  people,  cannot 
admit  of  doubt.  While  some  of  that  people  were  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  metals,  others  must  have  possessed  a  very  good 
knowledge  of  them,  and  withal  the  mode  of  working  them.  A 
well-finished  steel  bow,  found  in  one  of  the  western  tumuli,  and  the 
•coria,  evidently  the  product  of  forges  discovered  among  the  works 
which  have  been  left  by  some  previous  inhabitants  of  the  Ohio 
valley,  are  among  the  proofs  of  this  fact.  Hieroglyphical  writing, 
long  a  desideratum  among  the  remains  of  the  primitive  inhabitaiits 
of  the  United  States,  has  ^Iso  been  discovered.  Descriptive  paint- 
ings similar  to  those  executed  by  the  Mexicans,  may  in  like  manner 
have  been  left  by  this  people,  but  they  would  have  disappeared,  had 
they  been  so  left,  from  the  effects  of  time.  No  stone  edifices  resem- 
bling those  of  Mexico  have  however  been  found  among  us ;  no 
piles  of  rude  masonry,  stone  fortifications,  bridges,  viaducts,  etc., 
as  at  Palenque  and  other  places.  There  are  some  traces,  if  recent 
accounts  be  true,  of  tumuli  and  walls  in  this  country,  which  were 
built  in  part  of  burnt  bricks,  not  unlike  those  with  which  the  great 
pyramid  of  Chollula  was  built ;  yet  there  are  none  in  the  same  style 
and  magnificence.  Enough,  however  has  been  noticed,  among  the 
ancient  arts  of  this  country,  to  satisfy  us  that  our  primitive  inhabit- 
ants may  have  been  among  the  builders  of  that  stupendous  struc- 
ture. The  same  form  may  now  be  noticed  in  a  tumulus  near  Cin- 
cinnati. Others  have  been  destroyed,  which  had  the  same  pyramidal 
form,  with  regular  off*-sets.  On  the  tops  of  these,  and  particularly 
those  of  a  large  size,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  structures  similar 
to  those  of  Mexico  were  built.  The  one  ruthlessly  destroyed  at 
Circleville,  Ohio,  affords  strong  evidences  of  its  having  been  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  the  sun,  and  to  the  offering  of  human  sacrifices. 
But  more  of  this  anon.  Subsequent  remarks  will  tend  to  show, 
when  we  shall  have  furnished  other  particulars  of  newly-discovered 
ruins  in  Central  America,  how  far  those  of  our  own  country  agree 
with  the  ancient  arts  of  Mexico. 
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THE     ENGAGED     BIRD     TO     UIS     MISTRESS. 

'     Lady,  sweet  lady !  let  me  go, 

To  breathe  a^ain  my  native  air ; 
Where  mountam  streams  unfetter'd  flow^ 

And  wild  flowers  inj)rofuaion  bear  ; 
Where  mingled  notes  of  feathered  throng 
Pour  forth  tneir  free,  harmonious  song, 
In  praise  to  Him  who  bids  them  fly, 
Bound  only  by  the  lofty  sky  : 

I  pine!  I  pine!  to  stretch  my  wingSi 
And  feel  the  sun's  enlivening  clow  — 

To  join  the  lav  the  free-birdsings  ; 
Kind  lady  \  let  thy  prisoner  gol 


Lons  have  I  cheer'd  this  summer  bower, 

wliere  oft  thy  fairy  footstep  treads } 
Beguiled  for  thee  the  tedious  hour. 

And  chased  the  tear  that  sorrow  sheds : 
Or,  when  beneath  these  clustering  vines, 
Thy  lovely  form  for  rest  reclines, 
I  charm  thv  spirit  still,  in  dreams. 
Wakening  by  music  heavenly  themes< 

And,  lady,  thou  hast  charms  that  win 
Even  tlie  bird  encaged  to  love ; 

Without  so  fair,  sure  all  within. 
To  meek  compassion's  touch  must  move. 

Yes,  thou  art  fair ;  but  those  blue  eyes 

Are  not  to  me  the  azure  heaven ; 
Nor  is  the  food  thy  hand  supplies, 

And  in  such  rich  abundance  given. 
Sweet  as  the  crumbs  by  labor  eam'd, 
Ere  I  of  luxury  had  Icarn'd  ; 
Nor  is  this  splendid  cage  a  home 
Worth  the  free  woods  I  long  to  roam  : 

Think' St  me  ungrateful  for  thy  care  — 
That  all  thy  fondness  I  forget? 

No !  songs  mv  warmest  thanks  shall  bears 
But,  lady,  I  m  thy  prisoner  yet ! 

Say,  is  there  not  some  kindred -one. 

Absence  from  whom  't  is  pain  to  bear  — 
And  thus,  when  thou  art  here  alone, 

So  often  falls  the  pearly  tear? 
Lady,  1  too  had  once  a  mate, 
When  fretdom  was  my  happy  state; 
And  for  that  mate  I  yet  do  pine. 
And  sorrow  oft  at  day's  decline : 

God  hath  ordain'd  that  nought  which  Hves 
Should  live  alone,  far  from  its  Kind ; 

Not  only  man  the  bliss  receives. 
Which  he  in  fellowship  doth  find. 

Birds  of  the  air  are  paired  above. 

By  Him  who  hears  the  raven's  cry ; 
And  shall  man  break  the  bonds  of  love 

'Twixi  harmless  songsters  of  the  sky  1 
No !  let  the  little  life  we  live 
Enjoy  the  sweets  that  God  doth  give  ; 
Unshackled  sail  the  ambient  air, 
And  carol  forth  our  music  there. 

And  thus,  by  thine  own  freedom  blest  — 
By  all  the  kindness  thou  canst  show. 

And  by  the  love  that  heaves  thy  breast, 
Lady,  sweet  lady !  let  me  go! 

OUiw-Brook,  PlMi^ld,  ^Y.  J.,)  1837.  K-  c  ■. 
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THE     soul's     trust. 


«  Why  «rt  thou  ct  down,  O  my  foni,  an.l  why  art  thou  di«inieted  within  «e  I    H«K^\**iI" 
God  ;  for  I  shall  yet  praiac  Hm,  who  is  the  health  of  my  countenance  and  my  God.  rsALHS. 

Though  troubles  assail  me,  and  dangers  surround, 
Though  thorns  in  my  pathway  may  ever  be  found, 
Still  let  me  not  fear,  for  thou  ever  will  be 
My  God  and  my  guide,  while  I  lean  upon  thee. 

The  sweet  buds  of  promise  may  fade  ere  they  bloom, 
The  hopes  which  are  earth-born,  he  low  in  the  tomb ; 
And  though  my  life's  pathway  seem  weary  to  me, 
I  shall  gather  new  strength,  as  I  lean  upon  thee. 

Though  bound  to  the  world  by  the  heart's  dearest  ties, 
Though  earth's  fairest  scenes  are  outspread  to  my  eyea, 
Oh  never,  my  Father !  permit  me  to  be 
Found  trusting  to  reeds—  let  me  lean  upon  thee. 

And  in  that  dread  hour  when  my  aw'd  soul  may  stay 

No  longer  on  earth,  buKs  summon'd  away  — 

Amid  those  great  scenes  which  no  mortal  mav  sec, 

Let  me  know  naught  of  fear,  as  I  lean  upon  thee !  o.  p.  t. 


MR.    AND   MRS.    TOMPKINS 

A  8IMPLK  TALE.* 


BT   THB  LATE  KOBSKT   C.   SANDS,  BSQ.,  AUTHOR  or  ^TAMOTDBM,*  ETC. 

In  a  certain  village  —  pleasant  enough  to  behold,  as  you  ride  or 
walk  through  it,  but  abominably  unpleasant  to  remain  in,  on  account 
of  the  unconquerable  propensity  of  its  inhabitants  for  scandal  and 
tittle-tattle,  which  prevails  to  a  degree  infectious  even  among  decent 
people  —  in  this  village,  about  ten  years  ago,  a  man  and  his  wife,  of 
plain  appearance,  both  in  person  and  dress,  came  to  reside,  haying 
the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes ;  and  in  that  fear,  I  trust,  they 
died.  But  they  were  the  subjects  of  much  speculation ;  and  the 
presidential  question  has  not,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  called  forth 
so  much  original  argumentation  among  the  people  of  that  village, 
as  did  the  arrival  of  this  couple  ;  unpretending,  unquaint,  and  inof- 
fensive as  they  were. 

They  came  in  a  stage,  with  but  small  incumbrance  of  luggage  for 
persons  who  meant  to  remain  in  one  place  for  any  long  time ;  and 

*  Wb  have  no  doubt,  that  in  presenting  this  inimitable  sketch  of  the  lamented  Sakdo, 
we  are  conferring  an  original  favor  upon  a  large  migonty  of  our  readers ;  while  the 
few  to  whom  it  will  not  be  wholly  new,  will  thank  us  for  reviving  it  in  theh'  recollec- 
tion. It  was  first  published  in  *  The  Talisman,'  a  New- York  annual  for  the  year  1829. 
at  which  time  this  costVy  species  of  'butterfly  literature'  had  attained  but  very  limited 
circulation.  When  we  remember  that  it  was  while  writinir  an  article  for  the  B^icmsm- 
•ocxBR,  to  which  he  was  to  have  been  a  regular  contributor,  that  the  right  hand  of  our 
departed  friend  suddenly  forgot  its  cunning,  and  his  well-stored  mind  its  rich  and  varied 
reeouroea,  something  of  selfish  sorrow  mmgles  with  our  regret,  that  he  was  so  early 
••IW  •way.  Eos.  Kwcuaaocuuu 
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according  to  an  arrangement  previously  made,  took  up  their  quarters 
in  the  house  of  a  respectable  widow,  whose  modest  mansion  afforded 
to  them  the  only  room  they  wanted,  and  whose  mgdest  circumstan- 
ces made  their  coming  to  T^oard  with  her,  in  that  single  room,  a 
decided  convenience. 

The  fact  being  ascertained,  in  an  hour's  time,  throughout  the  vil- 
lage, that  the  widow  Wilkins  had  got  two  boarders  who  were  to 
occupy  her  spare  room,  it  became  a  subject  of  conversation  at  the 
post-office,  the  tavern,  the  grocery,  the  prayer-meeting,  and  in 
every  domestic  circle.  But  nobody  was  able,  that  evening,  to  throw 
light  upon  the  question  of  who  the  new  comers  were ;  and  conjec- 
ture was  left  free  to  range  through  the  mazes  of  its  own  world  of 


imagmation. 


Three  ladies,  a  widow,  a  widow  bewitched,  and  a  middle-aged 
single  woman,  namely,  Mrs.  Steele,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  and  Miss  Cross, 
had  gone  immediately,  on  observing  that  the  stage  had  dropped  two 
passengers  with  the  widow,  to  ascertain  who  they  were,  where  they 
came  from,  what  they  had  in  view,  and  whither^they  were  going  next. 
All  the  information,  however,  that  Mrs.  Steele,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  and 
Miss  Cross  had  been  enabled  to  obtain,  (albeit  they  would  have 
wormed  the  one  secret  which  a  man  ought  to  keep  from  his  wife  out 
of  him,  after  the  Holy  Inquisition  had  given  him  up  in  despUir,) 
was,  that  Mrs.  Wilkins  had  taken  a  man  and  his  wife  to  board  at  her 
house  ;  and  that  their  name  was  Tompkins.  They  had  retired  to  their 
own  apartment,  and  had  not  been  seen  by  the  respectable  triad ; 
yet  Miss  Cross  said,  she  thought  from  the  looks  of  an  old  pair  of 
boots,  which  were  tied  to  one  of  Mr.  Tompkins's  tnmks,  which  was 
standing  in  the  entry,  that  *  they  were  no  great  shakes.'  As  to  this 
point  she  had  a  right  also  to  speak  her  opinion,  seeing  that  her  father 
had  been  a  respectable  retail  shoe-maker.  So,  therefore,  the  report 
of  Mrs.  Steele,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  and  Miss  Cross,  did  but  whet  the 
curiosity  of  the  congregation  as  to  the  private  history,  present  estate, 
and  future  prospects  of  poor  Mr.  Tompkins  and  his  wife.  Many 
supposed  that  his  name  was  assumed  for  the  occasion.  So  many,^ 
they  urged,  were  indicted  or  sued,  who  had  such  an  alias,  that  he 
must  have  broken  out  of  the  state  prison,  or  run  away  and  left  his 
bail  in  the  lurch.  An  inveterate  reader  of  all  the  newspapers  ob- 
served, that  a  Mr.  Tompkins  was  advertised  as  having  left  his  wife 
without  any  means  of  subsistence,  who  would  pay  no  debts  con- 
tracted by  him.  It  was  probable  that  he  had  a  female  partner  of  his 
flight ;  and  the  circumstance  of  his  coming  in  such  a  clandestine 
way  to  the  house  of  the  widow  Wilkins,  was  certainly  a  singular 
coincidence.  It  would  be  endless,  and  scarcely  amusing,  to  mention 
all  the  suppositions  broached  on  the  subject.  One,  which  was  quite 
popular,  was,  that  this  Mr.  Tompkins  must  be  the  man  who  had  been 
hanged  in  Alabama  some  months  before,  and  who.,  it  was  rumored, 
had  been  resuscitated. 

The  most  speculatively  benevolent  hoped  that  these  people  would 
be  able  to  pay  their  board  to  the  widow,  as  she  was  a  good  sort  of 
woman,  though  none  of  the  wisest,  and  could  not  afford  to  lose  it. 
The  most  scrupulously  decorous  hoped  this  couple  were  actually 
married,  and  had  not  come  to  bring  disgrace  into  Mrs.  Wilkins's 
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house,  as  she  had  always  passed  for  an  honest  woman,  as  had  her 
mother  before  her,  though  there  had  been  some  strange  stories  about 
her  aunt  and  the  Yankee  doctor. 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  Afr.  Tompkins  came  forth  from 
the  widow's  house,  and  walked  through  the  village  to  the  barber's 
shop.  His  gait  was  that  of  a  grave  gentleman  who  has  passed  the 
meridian  of  life,  and  has  nothing  to  excite  him  immediately  to  unne- 
cessary action.  There  was  nothing  in  his  manner  that  was  at  all 
singular,  nor  was  there  even  the  inquisitive  expression  in  his  coun- 
tenance, v^hich  would  be  natural  in  that  of  an  entire  stranger  in  the 
place.  He  walked  as  a  man  walks  who  is  going  over  ground  he  has 
trodden  all  his  life,  in  the  usual  routine  of  his  occupations.  His 
clothes  were  plain  black,  cut  after  no  particular  fashion  or  fancy, 
but  such  as  old  gentlemen  generally  wear.  His  walking-stick  was 
plain,  with  a  horn  handle.  He  wore  apparently  no  ornaments,  not 
even  a  watch.  Those  whom  he  met  in  the  street,  or  passed  as  they 
stood  in  their  doors,  looked  hard  and  sharply  at  him  ;  but  he  neither 
evaded  nor  responded  to  their  glances  of  interrogation. 

The  barber  who  shaved  him,  extracted  from  him  the  facts  that  he 
had  come  last  from  York  city,  where  there  was  bo  news  ;  and  that 
he  meant  to  stay  for  some  time  in  the  village.  After  leaving  him  in 
possession  of  this  valuable  information,  Mr.  Tompkins  sallied  forth, 
and  strayed,  at  the  same  leisurely  pace,  up  a  hill,  the  summit  of 
which  commanded  a  picturesque  view  of  the  village,  and  of  the 
adjacent  country.  The  barber  observed  something  like  a  cicatrix, 
in  a  rather  suspicious  part  of  his  neck,  but  he  did  not  feel  justified 
in  pronouncing  an  opinion  as  to  whether  he  had  ever  been  actually 
hanofed  or  not. 

In  the  mean  time,  or  not  long  after,  Mrs.  Steele,  Mrs.  Haivkint, 
and  Miss  Cross,  paid  a  visit  to  the  widow,  to  tell  her  not  to  forget  to 
come  to  a  charitable  sewing  society  that  afternoon,  and  to  make  ano- 
ther effort  to  relieve  their  minds  about  the  case  of  poor  Mrs.  Tomp- 
kins. They  found  the  latter  lady  sitting  with  her  hostess.  She  was 
knitting  cotton  stockings.  She  was  a  plain  middle-aged  veoman, 
forty  years  old  or  upward,  attired  in  a  dark-colored  silk  dress,  with 
a  cambric  ruff  and  cap,  not  exactly  like  those  worn  by  the  straitest 
sects  of  Methodists  and  Friends,  but  without  any  ornament.  An 
introduction  having  been  effected,  the  ingenuity  of  the  three  ladies 
was  immediately  exercised  in  framing  interrogatories  to  the  stranger. 
She  was  civil,  amiable,  and  apparently  devoid  of  art  or  mystery; 
but  never  wm  there  a  more  unsuccessful  examination,  conducted 
with  so  much  ability  on  the  part  of  the  catechists,  and  so  much 
seeming  simplicity  in  the  witness.  Without  resorting  to  downright 
impertinence,  these  ladies  could  extract  no  more  from  Mrs.  Tomp- 
kins, than  that  she  had  come  with  her  husband  last  from  New- York, 
where  they  had  left  no  family  nor  connexions,  $ind  that  they  meant 
to  spend  some  time  in  the  village. 

•  Had  she  always  lived  in  New- York  V 

*  No  —  she  had  travelled  a  great  deal.' 

*  Was  it  her  native  place  V 

•  No  —  she  was  born  at  sea.' 

'  Had  her  husband  been  long  settled  in  New- York  V 
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*  No  —  he  had  lived  there  some  time,'  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

With  this  highly  unsatisfactory  result,  the  fair  inquisitors  were 
compelled  to  return  from  their  mission.  Something,  however,  in  the 
placid  manner  of  Mrs.  Tompkins,  had  produced  an  influence  upon 
them  which  counteracted  the  natural  effects  of  the  irritahility  arising 
from  ungratified  curiosity.  Their  hypotheses  in  relation  to  her  were 
by  no  means  so  uncharitable  as  might  have  been  expected.  Mrs. 
Steele  actually  maintained  that  _  she  believed  her  to  be  Mrs.  Fry, 
travelling  incog,  through  the  United  States.  Mrs.  Hawkins  had  no 
doubt  it  was  Dorothy  Ripley,  a  woman  who  had  a  call  to  straggle 
through  the  country,  vending  her  religious  experience  ;  and  that  her 
escort  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Johnny  Edwards,  a  lay  enthu- 
siast of  great  notoriety.  Miss  Cross,  the  least  complimentary  in  her 
conjectures,  supposed  it  was  Mrs.  Royal,  a  travelling  authoress,  and 
bugbear  to  book-sellers  and  editors. 

After  a  walk  of  two  hours  or  more,  Mr.  Tompkins  returned  from 
his  perambulations,  and  stopped  in  at  the  tavern  or  stage-house, 
where  he  seated  himself  in  an  unobtrusive  place,  and  began  to  read 
the  newspapers.  He  perused  these  budgets  of  literature  systemati- 
cally sind  thoroughly ;  and  the  anxious  expectant  of  the  reversion 
of  any  particular  journal  he  had  in  hand,  waited  in  vain  for  him  to 
lay  it  down.  When  he  had  finished  one  broad-side,  and  the  fidgetty 
seeker  after  the  latest  news  had  half  thrust  forth  his  hand  to  grasp 
the  prize,  Mr.  Tompkins,  gently  heaving  a  complacent  sigh,  turned 
over  the  folio,  and  began  to  read  the  next  page  with  the  same  quiet 
fixedness  of  attention,  and  unequivocally  expressed  purpose  of  suf- 
fering nothing  it  contained  to  escape  his  attention.  It  thus  took  him 
about  two  hours  to  finish  his  prelection  of  one  of  the  issues  of  that 
great  moral  engine,  as  it  is  called,  by  whose  emanations  the  people 
of  this  country  are  made  so  wise  and  happy.  Advertisements  and 
all  he  read,  except  poetry,  which  he  seemed  to  skip  conscientiously, 
generally  uttering  an  interjection,  not  of  admiration.  Notwithstand- 
ing he  thus  tried  the  patience  of  those  who  wanted  a  share  of  peri- 
odical light,  he  was  so  quiet  and  respectable  a  looking  man,  that  not 
even  a  highwayman,  or  a  highwayman's  horse  (supposing  that  respec- 
table  beast  to  be  entitled  to  its  proverbial  character  for  assurance,) 
would  have  attempted  to  take  the  paper  away  from  him  by  violence. 
His  person  was  in  nobody's  way.  His  elbows  and  knees  were  kept 
in  ;  and  there  was  no  quarrelling  with  his  shoe  or  his  shoe-tie.  There 
was  a  simplex  munditiis —  a  neat-but-not-gaudiness  about  him,  which 
every  body  understood  without  understanding  Latin. 

when  he  had  apparently  exhausted  the  contents  of  all  the  perio* 
dicals  that  lay  on  the  bar-room  table,  just  as  the  vDlage  clock  struck 
one,  Mr.  Tompkins  asked  for  a  glass  of  cider,  which  he  drank  and 
departed.  I  need  make  no  apology  to  an  intelligent  reader  for  ar 
detail  of  these  minute  particulars ;  because  they  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion of  many  at  the  time,  and  were  severally  the  subjects  of  conflicting 
hypotheses.  And  beside,  the  history  of  his  flrst  day's  residence  was 
so  exactly  that  of  every  other  which  followed,  that  it  is  expedient  to 
be  particular  in  recording  it. 

He  returned  then  to  his  lodgings,  and  after  dinner  was  seen  sitting 
in  the  porch  of  the  widow's  house,  smoking  a  cigar,  and  reading  in 
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an  ancient-looking  volume.  Toward  sundown  he  again  walked  forth, 
with  his  wife  (if  wife  she  was)  under  his  arm ;  and  they  strolled  to 
some  distance  through  the  lanes  and  among  the  fields  adjacent  to  the 
village.  Thence  they  returned  at  tea-time,  and  at  an  early  hour 
retired  to  their  apartment. 

Mrs.  Wilkins  had  not  for  a  long  time  received  so  many  visiters 
as  called  upon  her  that  evening,  to  inquire  after  her  health,  and 
the  *  names,  ages,  usual  places  of  residence,  and  occupations*  of 
het  boarders.  For  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons,  she  was  unable 
to  satisfy  them  on  many  of  these  points.  The  appearance  of  Mr. 
Tompkins  at  the  tavern,  however,  had  produced  a  reaction  in  the 
opinions  of  the  men,  as  that  of  his  wife  had  in  those  of  the  ladies  ; 
and  he  was  supposed  to  be  some  greater  character  than  a  runaway 
husband,  a  fraudulent  insolvent,  or  a  half-hanged  malefactor.  They 
were  determined  to  make  an  iEnoas  under  a  cloud  out  of  him.  One 
was  convinced  that  he  was  Sir  Gregor  McGregor;  another  that  he 
was  Baron  Von  Hoffman,  (a  wandering  High-Dutch  adventurer, 
much  in  vogue  at  that  time,)  and  a  third  ventured  the  bold  conjec- 
ture that  he  was  Napoleon  himself  A  rumor,  then  rife,  that  the 
most  illustrious  of  detenus  had  effected  his  escape,  gave  greater  accu- 
racy to  the  last  surmise  than  to  any  other.  Napoleon  was  then 
in ! 

The  post-master  advised  the  speculative  crowd,  whose  imagina- 
tions were  perturbed  and  overwrought  by  this  suggestion,  to  keep 
themselves  quiet  and  say  nothing  about  it  for  the  present.  Letters 
and  packages  must  necessarily  come  to  the  mysterious  visiter,  which 
would  be  subject  to  his  inspection  ;  and  from  the  post-marks,  direc- 
tions, and  other  indices,  which  long  experience  had  taught  him  to 
understand,  he  assured  them  that  he  should  be  able  to  read  the  riddle. 
By  this  promise,  the  adult  population  were  controlled  into  forbear- 
ance from  any  public  manifestation  of  astonishment.  The  little 
boys,  however,  whose  discretion  was  not  so  great,  kept  hurraing  for 
Bonypart  to  a  late  hour,  around  the  widow's  house;  for  which  the 
biggest  of  them  suffered  severely  next  morning  at  school ;  their 
master  being  what  was  called  an  old  tory. 

*  Days,  weeks,  and  months,  and  generations  (in  the  chronology  of 
curiosity)  passed  ;'  but  the  post-master  was  unable  to  fulfil  his  pro- 
mise. Nothing  came  to  his  department  directed  to  our  Mr.  Tomp- 
kins ;  nor  did  that  gentleman  ever  inquire  for  any  letters.  During 
this  period,  which  was  about  half  a  year,  the  daily  occupations  of 
Mr.  T.  were  almost  uniformly  the  same  with  those  mentioned  in  the 
diary  I  have  given.  So  punctual  was  he,  that  a  sick  lady,  having 
marked  the  precise  minute  at  which  he  passed  before  lu»r  house,  on 
his  return  to  dinner,  set  her  watch  regularly  thereafter  by  his  appear- 
ance, and  was  persuaded  that  it  kept  better  time  than  those  of  her 
neighbors.  One  would  have  thought  that  she  ought  to  have  felt 
grrateful  to  the  isolated  stranger  who  thus  saved  her  the  trouble  of 
a  solar  observation ;  but  whether  it  arose  from  the  influence  of  the 
genius  of  the  place,  the  irritability  of  sickness,  or  her  association  of 
Mr.  Tompkins  with  ipecacuanha,  certain  it  is,  that  her  guesses  about 
his  identity,  and  his  motives  for  coming  to  that  town,  were  of  all 
others  the  most  unamiable. 
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I  muBt  mention,  however,  some  of  the  other  habits  of  Mr.  Tomp- 
kins, and  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  character.  For,  though 
the  former  were  systematic,  and  the  latter  monotonous,  he  was  yet 
not  a  mere  animated  automaton  ;  and  was  distinguished  from  other 
male  bipeds  by  certain  traits,  which  his  acutely  observant  neighbors 
of  course  did  not  fail  to  note. 

Neither  he  nor  his  wife  ever  bought  any  thing  for  which  they  did 
not  pay  cash.  Their  purchases  were  few  in  number,  and  small  in 
amount ;  and  they  generally  seemed  to  have  exactly  the  requisite 
sum  about  them,  rarely  requiring  change,  and  never  exhibiting  any 
large  surplus  of  the  circulating  medium.  On  Sunday,  unless  the 
weather  was  very  bad,  they  attended  at  the  Episcopal  ehurch  regu- 
larly, sitting  in  Mrs.  Wilkins's  pew ;  and  regularly  did  Mr.  Tomp* 
kins  deposite  a  sixpenny-piece  in  the  plute  which  was  handed  round. 
They  did  not,  however,  partake  of  the  communion  in  that  church  5 
why,  I  know  not.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mrs.  Tompkins  was  urged  by 
the  ladies  with  whom  she  became  acquainted,  to  attend  religious 
meetings  of  dififerent  kinds,  held  in  the  evening.  It  was  also  in  vain 
that  either  her  husband  or  she  was  solicited  to  subscribe  to  any 
charity,  of  whatever  description.  They  severally  answered,  *  I  can- 
not afford  it,'  so  naturally,  that  the  ladies  and  gentlemeh  on  the  seve- 
ral committees  appointed  by  the  several  charitable  meetings,  gare 
them  up  in  despair.  They  rarely  accepted  invitations  to  tea-drink- 
ings ;  and  yet  there  was  nothing  unsocial  in  their  manner  or  conver- 
sation. They  could  converse  very  agreeably,  according  to  the  opi- 
nions of  many  of  the  people  ;  and  what  was  strange,  was,  that  they 
neither  talked  about  scandal,  religion,  or  politics.  Sometimes  they 
spoke  of  other  countries  so  familiarly,  that  the  question,  '  Have  you 
ever  been  there  V  was  naturally  asked  ;  and  the  answer  was  gene- 
rally '  Yes.'  Avoiding,  however,  any  communion  other  than  what 
was  inevitable,  with  those  who  were  decidedly  gross  and  vulgar  in 
intellect  and  feeling,  and  forming  no  intimacies  in  the  small  social 
circle  into  which  they  were  thrown,  the  barrier  was  never  passed  by 
their  acquaintances,  which  precluded  familiarity.  The  amusements 
of  Mr.  Tompkins,  other  than  those  I  have  stated  —  to  wit,  walking 
and  reading  the  newspapers — were  extremely  limited  in  kind  or 
degree,  so  far  as  they  were  observed.  Books  of  his  own  he  had 
none.  The  widow's  collection  was  small :  but  he  availed  himself 
of  it  occasionally,  when  smoking,  or  when  the  weather  was  bad. 
As  it  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  any  of  the  volumee 
had  been  purchased,  and  they  were  mostly  odd  ones,  his  studies 
could  neither  have  been  profound  nor  extensive.  He  also  very  fi%- 
quently  played  backgammon  with  an  old  Danish  gentleman,  Mr.  Hans 
Felburgh,  who  had  brought  his  wife  from  the  West  Indies,  to  reside 
in  this  village  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  and  had  buried  her  there. 
It  had  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute  why  he  remained ;  whether 
from  regard  to  her  memory,  want  of  funds,  or  because  he  was  afraid 
or  too  lazy  to  go  back.  My  readers,  I  trust,  are  troubled  with  no 
such  impertinent  curiosity.  No  human  being  can  long  move  and  live 
in  the  same  society,  without  contracting  a  preference  for  somebody 
or  other ;  but  the  intercourse  between  these  two  gentlemen  arose 
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very  naturally,  as  they  wer.e  near  ueiglibors  and  both  strangers,  and 
as  the  Dane  was  without  kith  or  kin  in  the  country. 

Thus,  as  I  have  saitl,  six  months  passed  away,  and  the  mystery 
which  enshrouded  Mr.  Tompkins  yet  hung  about  him  *  as  a  garment/ 
Curiosity,  *  like  the  self-burninq  tree  of  Africa,*  had  almost  consumed 
itself  in  its  own  ardors  ;  hut  the  vital  fire  yet  glowed  under  the  em- 
bera.  The  people  had  worn  threadbare  all  the  arguments  on  the 
questions  who  Mr.  Tompkins  was,  and  why  he  did  not  publish  to  them 
Lis  autobio«J7*aphy.  The  all-absorbing  topic  of  conversation  now 
was,  *  How  did  he  live  ?  what  were  his  resources  V  He  ran  in  debt 
to  no  one,  borrowed  from  no  one,  and  kept  no  account  in  either  of 
the  four  villa^re  banks  ;  he  paid  his  board  regularly,  as  was  regularly 
ascertained  from  the  widow,  who  became  indignant,  however,  at  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  the  question.  The  tax-gatherer  in  bis  rounds 
called  upon  him,  and  found  him  only  liable  to  be  assessed  at  the  same 
rate  as  those  were  who  had  neither  realty  nor  personalty  subject  to 
taxation. 

It  was  now  suggested,  and  became  the  current  report,  that  Mr. 
Tompkins  and  his  wife  were  secretly  connected  with  a  gang  of  coun- 
terfeiters, for  whom  they  filled  up  bank  notes,  and  with  whom  they 
had  means  of  holding  clandestine  intercourse.  Often  were  they  both 
dogged,  on  their  rambles,  by  gratuitous  enthusiasts  in  the  cause  of 
justice.  Mrs.  Tompkins  was  seen  to  stoop  for  some  time,  removing 
a  stone  that  lay  under  a  hedge.  The  obser\^er  in  his  eagerness,  ap- 
proached too  incautiously,  and  trampled  among  the  dry  leaves.  She 
turned  her  head  and  saw  him,  and  went  onward,  making  a  pretext 
of  pulling  up  a  handful  of  violets.  Nothing  was  to  be  found  under 
the  stone,  or  near  it ;  but  there  could  have  been  but  little  doubt,  it 
was  supposed,  that  she  had  intended  to  deposite  counterfeit  bank 
notes,  where  her  accomplices  knew  how  to  find  them.  Mr.  Tomp- 
kins was  observed  in  his  morning  walks,  to  stop  occasionally  to  talk 
to  some  very  poor  people,  who  lived  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
and  even  occasionally  to  enter  their  ricketty  and  tumble-down  habi- 
tations. Many  inquiries  were  of  course  made  of  them,  both  in  an 
insinuating  and  a  fulminating  tone,  as  to  the  object  of  Mr.  Tompkins's 
visits,  and  the  purport  of  his  communications.  But  these  virtuous, 
though  impecunious  democrats,  made  no  other  reply,  than  that  Mr. 
Tompkins  was  a  good  man,  and  a  better  man  than  those  who  came 
to  examine  them ;  and,  when  threatened,  they  stood  upon  their  in- 
tegrity as  indiTiduals,  and  their  rights  as  free  citizens,  and  contrived 
to  empty  their  tubs  and  kettles  '  convenient,*  as  the  Irish  say,  to  the 
ankles  of  the  questioners. 

But  now  an  event  occurred  —  or  leather  seemed  likely  to  occur. 
One  afternoon,  a  horseman,  dusty  with  travel,  rode  up  to  the  tavern, 
and  having  alighted,  inquired  if  a  Mr.  Tompkins  lived  in  that  town. 
Now  there  was  also  a  shoe-maker  of  that  name  who  had  long  dwelt 
there.  But  when  the  stranger  added,  that  the  person  he  sought  for 
could  not  long  have  been  a  resident,  all  doubts  vanished.  Between 
their  impatience,  however,  to  assure  him  he  had  come  to  the  right 
place,  and  uneasiness  to  get  out  of  him  the  facts  which  were  to  ex- 
plain the  mystery,  the  dusty  traveller  had  much  difficulty  in  obtaining 
answers  to  his  first  question,  and  to  his  second,  '  where  Tompkins 
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lived  V  All  the  information  he  gave,  in  exchange  for  that  which  he 
received,  was,  that  he  had  business  with  the  gentleman.  He  also 
asked,  where  he  could  find  the  nearest  justice  of  the  peace  1  A  bandy- 
legged individual,  with  a  hump-back,  and  a  strange  obliquity  in  both 
his  eyes,  who  was  drinking  beer,  came  forward  immediately,  and 
said  he  was  the  'squire.  The  traveller  looked  as  if  he  thought  the 
people  had  a  strange  taste  in  selecting  their  magistrates  ;  but,  telling 
the  crooked  functionary  that  he  might  have  occasion  to  call  on  him  in 
a  short  tim^,  set  forth  in  the  direction  indicated  tp  him,  to  find  the 
person  he  was  in  search  of 

He  marched  at  a  round  pace  ;  but  not  so  fast  that  others  were  not 
on  the.  ground  before  him.  Several  persons  who  had  heard  what  had 
passed,  scudded  off  in  different  ways  for  the  same  point,  announcing 
as  they  ran,  in  half- breath  less  accents,  to  every  one  they  met,  that  a 
Bherififhad  come  for  Mr.  Tompkins.  A  party  kept  at  no  great  dis- 
tance behind  the  stranger,  among  whom  was  the  justice  himself,  who 
seemed  disposed  not  to  be  out  of  the  way,  should  his  services  be 
demanded. 

As  Mr.  Tompkins,  who  was  sitting  in  the  porch  of  the  widow's 
house,  reading  a  volume  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1749,  and 
had  just  exhaled  a  cloud  of  many-colored  smoke,  was  watching  the 
delicate  spiral  curve  of  sapphire  hue,  which  did  not  intermingle  with 
the  other  vapor,  but  wound  through  it  like  the  Jordan  through  the 
Dead  Sea,  (to  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  a  figure  worn  to  tatters,  and 
beggarly  tatters  too,)  I  say,  as  Mr.  Tompkins  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  be- 
held the  prospect  before  him,  he  was  aware  of  a  man  in  riding  trim, 
lifting  the  latch  of  the  widow's  little  court-yard  ;  behind  whom  a  small 
crowd,  headed  by  the  cross-eyed  and  cross-legged  Coke  of  the  parish, 
advanced  in  a  huddle,  all  earnestly  gazing  upon  himself.  And, 
glancing  around,  through  the  rose-bushes,  lilac-trees,  and  pales  which 
surrounded  the  modest  enclosure  in  which  he  was  ensconced,  ho  be- 
held, peeping  and  chuckling,  tlio  quaint  and  diity  faces  of  divers  boys 
and  girls,  with  dishevelled  hair  and  goblin  expressions;  and  he  mar- 
velled what  in  the  world  was  the  matter. 

The  stranger  entered  the  court-yard,  and  touching  his  hat  respect- 
fully, asked  if  Mr.  Tompkins  was  at  home  ? 

*  That  is  my  name.  Sir,'  said  the  gentleman. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,'  said  the  stranger.  *  I  have  been  mis- 
taken.    I  was  looking  for  another  gentleman.' 

So  saying,  he  again  touched  his  hat,  and  retired,  looking  rather 
surlily  upon  the  people  who  gathered  round  him,  aud  followed  in  a 
cluster  his  retiring  footsteps.  My  tale  does  not  lead  me  to  tell  how 
he  got  along  with  them,  nor  do  1  know  more  than  what  I  have  heard, 
which  was,  that  having  proceeded  a  little  distance,  and  feeling  them 
treading  upon  his  heels,  he  got  upon  a  stump,  aud  looking  around 
him,  asked  if  the  place  was  a  Sodom  or  Gomorrah,  that  a  Christian 
man,  dressed  like  themselves,  could  not  come  into  it  without  being 
mobbed  in  that  manner  ]  Vpon  which  he  marched  on  at  a  quicker 
step,  some  of  the  men  shoutinc^,  and  a  few  of  the  little  lioys  follow- 
ing and  throwing  stones  after  him,  till  he  remounted  his  horse  ;  and 
mingling  with  the  clatter  of  the  charger's  retiring  hoofs  was  heard 
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the  rider's  hoarse  and  coarse  malison  upon  the  town,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple that  lived  in  it ! 


*  But  with  Mr.  Tompkins 


Abides  the  minstrel  tale. 

*  Time  rolled  his  ceaseless  course/  as  he  does  now  while  I  write ; 
and  I  shall  record  but  one  more  anecdote,  being  an  incident  which 
happened  several  months  after  that  last  mentioned. 

A  fondness  for  getting  up  charitable  societies  had  always  prevailed, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  this  village.  But  at  this  particular 
time  it  became  a  rage,  in  consequence  of  the  organization  in  larger 
towns  of  associations  on  a  grand  scale  ;  the  notices  of  whose  meet- 
ings, with  the  names  of  the  several  official  dignitaries,  as  published  in 
the  newspapers,  inflamed  the  ambition  of  the  country  folks.  .A  society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Pauperism  was  immediately  formed.  Under 
its  auspices,  at  the  same  time,  was  organized  a  society  for  tlie  relief 
of  the  poor  and  destitute ;  and,  subsidiary  to  the  latter,  an  auxiliary 
branch  was  instituted,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  out  and  examining 
the  condition  of  such  poor  and  destitute  people,  with  a  view  of  re- 
porting their  cases  to  the  parent  society.  The  executive  committee 
of  the  auxiliary  branch  consisted  of  four  ladies  and  three  gentlemen ; 
who  met  twice  a  week  regularly,  with  the  power  of  calling  extra 
meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  and  consulting. 

It  was  certainly  most  unfortunate  that  a  system  so  complicated  and 
80  admirable  should  be  framed,  without  any  subjects  being  found  to 
try  it  upon.  It  was  like  a  fine  new  mill,  with  a  double  run  of  stones, 
without  any  grist  to  be  ground  in  it.  The  executive  committee  were 
not  inactive ;  but,  strange  to  relate,  unless  they  patronised  some  of 
the  members  of  one  or  all  of  the  three  societies,  thus  compacted  like 
Chinese  boxes,  there  was  never  a  soul  in  the  place  upon  the  causes 
and  actual  extent  of  whose  poverty  and  destitution  they  could  report, 
without  going  to  the  gentiles  whom  I  have  mentioned  before,  who 
lived  in  the  crazy  and  deciduous  tenements  in  the  outskirts. 

To  them,  however,  the  three  gentlemen,  urged  partly  by  their  zeal 
in  the  cause,  and  partly  by  some  sly  intimations  from  the  four  ladies, 
that  they  were  afraid  of  receiving  injury  to  their  clothes  or  to  their 
persons,  were  induced  to  repair.  Their  mission  was  fruitless  enough. 
While  they  were  talking  to  some  of  the  members  of  this  small 
Alsatia  below,  others  from  above  contrived  accidentally  to  administer 
libations  of  ancient  soap-suds  and  dish-water  to  the  philanthropists, 
which  sent  them  back  in  no  amiable  mood,  and  in  a  pickle  by  no 
means  prepossessing,  to  report  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
auxiliary  branch. 

What  was  to  be  done  1  It  was  necessary  that  some  report  should 
be  made,  which,  having  been  approved  by  the  branch  and  the  parent 
institution,  and  laid  by  them  before  the  Pauperism  Society  of  the  vil- 
lage, might  be  transmitted  to  the  great  Metropolitan  Branch  of  the 
General  State  Association.  The  gprand  anniversary  was  approaching ; 
and  what  a  contemptible  figure  their  returns  would  make.  Under 
these  circumstances  Miss  Cross  called  an  extra  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee. 

I  do  not  intend  to  report  the  proceedings  of  this  illustrious  delega- 
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tion,  but  merely  the  upshot  of  them.  They  actually  appointed  a 
sub-committee,  consisting  of  Miss  Cross,  who  was  all  of  six  feet  high, 
and  a  pot-bellied  tinman  who  was  only  four  feet  eleven,  to  wait  upon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tompkins  ;  and  to  inform  them,  in  a  delicate  way,  that 
the  auxiliary  branch  had  viewed  with  satisfaction  their  efforts  to 
maintain  a  decent  appearance,  and  had  taken  into  very  particular 
consideration  the  causes  of  their  poverty,  and  the  mode  of  applying 
suitable  relief  It  was  well  known,  the  committee  were  instructed 
to  say,  that  they  were  destitute  people,  because  nobody  wrote  to 
them,  and  it  was  a  universal  subject  of  wonder  how  they  lived.  They 
were  growing  paler  and  thinner  under  the  influence  of  hope  deferred, 
or  more  probably  of  no  hope  at  all ;  and  if  they  would  quit  Mrs. 
Wilkins's,  whose  charge  for  board  was  too  high,  they  might  yet  have 
bright  and  pleasant  days  before  them,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
society.  They  might  lodge  with  the  aunt  of  Miss  Cross,  who  had 
a  nice  room  in  her  garret,  and  took  as  boarders  half  a  dozen  of  the 
cabinet-maker's  apprentices.  Mrs.  Tompkins  could  improve  her 
time  by  washing  and  ironing;  and  something  might  be  done  for  her 
husband,  in  the  way  of  getting  him  accounts  to  cast  up  for  grocers, 
running  about  to  collect  them,  dunning,  etc. 

So  Miss  Cross  and  the  tinman  went  the  next  afternoon  ;  and,  I  be- 
lieve, that  with  all  the  importance  they  assumed  or  felt,  as  members 
of  the  auxiliary  branch,  there  was  a  little  hesitation  in  their  entrance 
into  the  demesne  of  Mrs.  Wilkins.  At  any  rate,  I  know,  that  in 
mounting  the  three  steps  before  the  door.  Miss  Cross,  by  a  twitch  of 
her  foot,  either  nervous  or  accidental,  kicked  her  colleague,  who  was 
behind  her,  on  his  back,  or  some  other  part ;  and  set  him  a  rolling 
with  such  emphasis,  that  he  found  it  troublesome  to  stand  up  again 
fairly ;  or,  indeed-,  to  know  the  four  points  of  the  compass. 

Mr.  Tompkins  was.  playing  backgammon  with  his  Danish  friend, 
when  his  wife  opened  the  door  suddenly,  with  her  face  flushed,  and 
said,  '  My  dear,  here  are  a  lady  and  gentleman,  who  wish  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  our  poverty,  and  the  means  of  relieving  it.*  She 
laughed  as  she  spoke,  but  as  she  turned  away  and  went  up  stairs, 
cried  hysterically. 

Mr.  Tompkins,  who  had  a  man  taken  up,  as  the  phrase  is,  and  had 
just  thrown  doublets  of  the  very  point  in  which  he  could  not  enter, 
rose,  and  issued  forth  to  talk  to  the  sub-committee.  1  believe,  most 
devoutly,  that  he  was  an  amiable  man  ;  and  as  to  the  vulgar  practice 
of  profane  swearing,  I  do  not  think  he  ever  had  indulged  in  it  before 
in  his  life.  But  when  he  discharged  this  sub-committee,  I  am  credi- 
bly informed,  that  he  availed  himself  of  as  round  and  overwhelming 
a  volley  of  blasphemy  as  ever  was  heard  on  board  a  man-of-war.  I 
hope  it  has  been  pardoned  him,  among  his  other  transgressions. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  five  years  had  passed  away  since  the  arrival 

of  Mr.  Tompkins  and  his  wife  at .     Curiosity  as  to  them  had 

become  superstition ;  though  the  vulgar  imaginations  of  the  mecha- 
nical bourgeois  of  the  village  had  not  enabled  them  to  conjure  up  any 
spirit  or  demon,  by  whose  assistance  this  inoffensive  couple  were  en- 
abled to  exist  without  getting  into  debt.  No  letters  had  come,  during 
all  this  period,  through  the  hands  of  the  conscientious  and  intelligent 
post-master.     No  deposite  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Tompkins  in  any 
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one  of  the  four  banks ;  nor,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief, 
had  he  ever  seen  the  inside  of  either  of  thfem  ;  for  he  never  went  to 
a  place  where  he  had  no  business  to  transact,  or  was  not  required  by 
courtesy  to  go. 

Death  !  — which  we  must  all  expect,  and  meet  as  we  can  —  Death 
came,  and  makes  tragical  the  end  of  a  narrative  which  I  have  written, 
perhaps,  in  a  strain  of  too  much  levity.  A  fever,  occasioned  proba- 
ably  by  local  influences,  seized  Mrs.  Tompkins,  and  after  a  few  days* 
illness,  unexpectedly  even  to  the  doctor,  she  died.  Such  was  the 
fact;  and  if  I  had  all  the  particulars,  I  know  not  why  they  should  be 
given.  It  is  hard,  however,  to  realize  that  any  body  is  dead,  with 
whom  we  have  long  associated  ;  still  harder,  if  we  have  dearly  loved 
the  friend  who  has  gone  before  us.  I  suppose  this  was  the  case  with 
Mr.  Tompkins,  who  did  not  long  wear  his  widower's  weeds.  He 
died  too,  only  eiffht  weeks  afterward. 

He  followed  his  wife  to  the  grave,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  friend, 
the  Dane  —  for  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  him  his  friend,  as  he  had  no 
other  —  and  shed  no  tears  that  any  body  saw.  His  habits  of  life  were 
ostensibly  the  same  as  before.  He  took  his  morning's  walk,  and  his 
afternoon's  walk,  although  he  had  no  wife  to  accompany  him  then.  He 
caused  a  plain  white  marble  tomb-stone  to  be  erected  at  the  head  of 
her  grave,  on  which  was  simply  inscribed,  *  Susan  Tompkins  :  Died 
in  the  49th  year  of  her  age.'  A  fever  of  the  same  type  with  that 
which  carried  off  his  wife,  seized  him,  and  he  died  as  I  have  already 
mentioned. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  up  a  funeral  procession  in  such 
country  places.  Those  who  would  have  cheerfully  consigned  their 
own  blood  connexions  to  Don  Pedro  or  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  while 
living,  will  make  it  a  matter  of  business  to  follow  any  body's  corpse 
to  its  last  home  ;  and  there  is  no  religion,  sentimentality,  or  poetical 
superstition,  in  their  so  doing.     It  is  a  mere  way  they  have. 

Therefore  there  was  no  lack  of  people  to  make  up  a  ])roce8sion, 
either  at  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Tompkins  or  of  her  husband.  There 
was  a  group  of  rather  ragged-looking  people,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, who  remained  after  the  crowd  had  gone  away,  near  the  graves 
on  both  occasions.  They  had  reason  to  cry,  as  they  honestly  did,  for 
the  loss  of  those  who  had  been  kind  to  them. 

It  was  a  strange  circumstance,  but  it  was  actually  true,  that  when 
Mrs.  Wilkins,  under  Mr.  Felburgh's  inspection,  came  to  settle  up 
what  was  due  for  the  funeral  expenses  of  Mr.  Tompkins,  and  to  her- 
self, they  found  exactly  the  amount  required,  and  neither  a  cent  more 
nor  less.  What  papers  he  might  have  burned  after  his  wife's  death 
I  know  not ;  but  the  lady  and  gentleman  above-mentioned,  who  acted 
as  his  legatees,  did  not  find  the  smallest  memorandum  or  scrap  of 
paper  left  by  him.  The  wardrobe  of  both  husband  and  wife  was  not 
extensive,  and  the  trunks  containing  their  wearing  apparel  were  pre- 
served inviolate  by  the  respectable  Mrs.  Wilkins.  She  has  since 
died.  Mr.  Felburgh  went  shortly  after  Mr.  Tompkins's  death  to 
Denmark.  If  any  private  revelations  were  made  to  him,  he  has 
never  divulged  thera,  and  I  know  he  never  will.  When  I  saw  him 
in  Copenhagen,  in  the  summer  of  1826, 1  did  not  think  he  looked  like 
a  man  who  was  to  stay  much  longer  in  this  world  of  care.     He  had 
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not  any  thing  to  trouble  him  particularly,  that  T  know  of;  except  that 
he  had  nobody  to  inherit  Ijis  property,  and  that  was  not  much. 

There  was  another  strange  circumstance,  which  I  must  not  pass 
over.  A  few  weeks  after  Mr.  Tompkins  was  buried,  a  plain  tomb- 
stone, shaped  exactly  like  that  which  had  been  erected  by  his  order 
over  his  wife,  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  grave ;  and  on  it  was  in- 
scribed, *  Hugh  Tompkins  :  Died  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.' 
Who  put  it  up,  no  one  could  tell,  nor  is  it  known  to  this  day. 

The  burying-ground  is  as  forlorn  a  place  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
Therle  is  only  a  ragged  fence  around  it,  and  nothing  but  rank  com- 
mon grass,  dandelions,  and  white- weed  grow  in  it.  There  is  nothing 
picturesque  in  or  about  it ;  and  a  Paris  belle  would  rather  never  die 
at  all,  than  be  stowed  into  such  vile  sepulchral  accommodations. 

These  are  all  the  facts  in  my  knowledge,  relating  to  my  bero  and 
heroine,  as  to  whom  and  whose  resources  curiosity  is  yet  so  lively,  in 
the  village  which  I  have  referred  to,  but  not  named,  in  order  to  avoid 

scandal. 

'  The  annals  of  the  human  race, 

Its  records  since  the  world  began, 
Of  them  afford  no  other  trace 
Than  this  —  there  hved  a  man' 

and  his  wife,  whose  name  was  Tompkins. 

I  superscribe  my  story  *  A  Simple  Tale,'  and  *  simply,'  as  Sir  An- 
drew Aguecheek  has  it,  I  believe  it  is  such.  It  can  possess  no  inte- 
rest save  from  the  mystery  which  hangs  over  its  subjects ;  no  pathos, 
except  from  their  loneliness  on  the  earth,  into  whose  common  bosom 
they  have  been  consigned,  leaving  only  such  frail  memorials  behind 
them  as  their  laconic  epitaphs  and  this  evanescent  legend. 


ROSALIE. 

I  SEEK  thy  pleasant  bower, 

My  gentle  RosaUe, 
To  win  its  richest  flower, 

And  find  that  flower  in  thee. 
No  more,  thounh  spring  advances, 

I  seek  het  shining  train  ; 
I  only  meet  thy  glances, 

And  my  heart  is  young  again. 

Thou  art  the  morn,  fair  creature, 

That  wakes  the  birds  and  roaes, 
Thine,  is  the  hving  feature 

Where  Ught  and  joy  reposes. 
All  day,  young  joy  pursuing, 

I  've  found,  when  caught,  that  she 
Was  the  maid  I  had  been  wooing, 

The  wild,  young  Rosalie. 

"When  first  the  morning's  lustre 

Lights  up  the  fleecy  plain, 
When  first  the  shy  stars  cluster, 

When  the  moon  begins  to  wane; 
Then  do  I  seek,  thy  bower, 

With  a  spirit  fond  and  free, 
To  win  its  richest  flower, 

And  find  that  flower  in  thee.  O.  B.  Simgletoii. 
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STANZAS. 


'  To  lire  in  heart*  we  leave  behind 

i«  Dot  to  die.'  Campbell. 


I. 

I  GO,  my  friend,  thank  heaven !  at  lost  I  go, 
Beyond  yon  clouds  that  Bail,  yon  etara  that  glow, 
Anii  every  thing  that  liveth  here  below 

Is  dead  to  mc ! 
The  stream  on  whoTC  green  bank  I  've  often  read, 
The  mountain-sward  that  felt  my  twilight  trrad, 
The  flowers  around,  the  leaves  above  me  spread  — 

All —  all  but  thee! 

II. 

Yet,  idol  of  my  67.iril !  from  thy  heart 

And  memory,  I  shall  not  all  depart, 

And  thou  wilt  then  remain  what  now  thou  art; 

And  friendship's  spell 
Will  with  our  pleasures  people  each  lov'd  scene, 
The  cascade's  fount,  the  glade's  romantic  green, 
The  woodland  with  the  sunset's  eold  between, 

And  classic  dell. 

ui. 

Oh !  is  it  not  a  pleasure  and  a  pride. 

To  think  that  we  on  earth  shall  be  allied 

With  those  who  loved  us,  when  we  shall  have  died, 

And  sunk  to  rest  — 
And  that  fond  aspirations  will  arise 
To  Him  who  nileth  earth,  and  sea,  and  skies. 
That  we  be,  by  His  saving  sarrifice. 

Among  the  blest  1 
PkiUddpkiat  OctobiTf  1837.  John  AucokTus  Shea. 
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The  preparatioD  and  selection  of  suitable  text-books  for  schools  is 
a  matter  of  great  importance.  Books  are  the  great  means  by  which 
the  mind  acts,  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  But  it  is  not  every 
thing  which  bears  the  name  of  a  book,  that  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
means  of  mental  improvement.  Since  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing,  an  immensity  of  paper  and  ink  has  been  wasted  in  giving  a 
wide  extension  to  works  which  display  the  ignorance  and  imbecility 
of  their  authors,  while  at  the  same  time,  this  noble  art  has  placed 
within  the  reach  of  all  the  result  of  the  mental  labors  and  inquiries 
of  the  most  gifted  minds.  Tho  choice  of  books  is  of  vast  moment  in 
the  business  of  education,  and  text-books  for  schools  require  to  be 
selected  with  great  judgment  and  care. 

School-books  constitute  the  only  species  of  American  literature 
which  has  hitherto  met  with  adequate  encouragement.  Stimulated 
by  the  vanity  of  authorship,  by  the  desire  of  wealth,  or  by  a  wish  to 
be  useful,  or  by  all  these  principles  combined  in  different  degrees, 
hundreds  of  competitors  have  started  in  this  race.  American  talent 
has  been  very  prolific  in  this  species  of  authorship ;  and  that  person 
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must  be  well  versed  in  the  subject,  who  can  give  even  the  names  of 
those  who  have  produced  spelling-books,  reading-books,  EngHsb 
grammars,  arithmetics,  geographies,  astronomies,  natural  philoso- 
phies, and  other  books  of  school  literature  and  science.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  character  of  plagiarism,  or  from  an  ambition  to  produce 
something  new,  or  from  whim  and  caprice,  changes  have  perpetually 
been  made  in  text-books  for  schools,  until  there  has  come  to  be  among 
them  a  confusion  like  that  of  Bahel.  Innovation,  without  substantial 
improvement,  is  the  bane  of  school  authorship. 

That  person  has  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  subject,  who  sup- 
poses that  it  requires  only  ordinary  talents  and  acquirements  to  pro- 
duce good  text-books  for  schools.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  these 
works,  indeed,  as  it  respects  the  ability  necessary  to  produce  them. 
It  may  require,  for  example,  less  talent  to  compile  a  good  reading- 
book,  made  up  merely  of  selections  from  different  authors,  than  to 
compose  a  good  text-hook  on  natural  philosophy,  where  the  matter 
requires  to  be  thoroughly  digested  ;  but  the  hand  of  a  master  is  re- 
quired to  mould  every  species  of  matenal  into  a  proper  form.  It  is 
a  high  effort  of  genius  to  simplify  knowledge,  and  to  bring  down  the 
loftiness  of  science  to  the  familiar  comprehension  of  the  youthful 
mind.  A  mind  of  a  high  order  will  generally  leave  its  impress  on 
whatever  it  undertakes  ;  and  although  it  may  compose  a  primer  fbt 
children,  there  will  generally  be  something  in  its  matter  or  fonn, 
which  will  show  that  it  is  not  the  production  of  ordinary  talents  an^ 
acquirements.  Dr.  Watts  displays  the  same  genius  in  the  books 
which  he  wrote  for  children,  as  in  those  profound  works  in  which  he 
developed  the  philosophy  of  mind.  When  the  storm  of  the  French 
revolution  was  raging,  and  sending  forth  its  lightning  and  its  thun- 
der, and  threatened  to  rive  the  British  nation  in  pieces,  Hanpab 
More  was  one  of  those  master-spirits  that  rode  upon  this  whirlwind 
and  directed  this  storm.  By  her  small  '  Cheap  Kepository  Tracts/ 
addressed  to  the  common  people  of  England,  who  in  a  mental  point 
of  view  were  a  kind  of  children,  she  became  the  safe-guard  of  the 
morals  of  her  country  ;  and  the  principal  men  in  church  and  in  state 
hailed  these  simple  publications,  as  most  happily  adapted  to  their 
purpose,  and  as  saying  that  which  they  could  not  themselves  have 
said  so  well. 

AVhile  distinguished  talents  and  extensive  knowledge  are  neces- 
sary for  those  who  would  write  good  books  for  children,  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  young  minds,  the  fruit  of  much  study  or  of  expe- 
rience in  instructing  them,  is  of  essential  importance.  For  this  rea- 
son, some  practical  teachers  have  succeeded  better  in  producing 
school-books  than  some  other  men,  who  have  possessed  greater  talents 
and  superior  knowledge.  But  talent^  and  knowledge,  when  com- 
bined with  experience,  will  give  superior  advantages.  Thomas  H. 
Gallaudet,  of  Hartford,  whose  sermons  have  received  high  com- 
mendation from  English  criticism,  and  which  are  among  the  best 
specimens  of  fine  writing  which  Americans  have  produced,  if  he  had 
never  engaged  in  the  business  of  teaching,  might  have  been  an  ele- 
gant scholar  and  a  fine  writer,  but  he  could  never  have  composed  the 
'  Child's  Book  on  the  Soul.'     His  capacity  to  produce  works  of  that 
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description  was  acquired  in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  tbe  in- 
stitution for  their  instruction,  over  which  ho  presided,  being  con- 
cerned with  minds  peculiarly  uninstructed,  he  learned  by  experience 
the  avenues  to  untaught  minds,  and  his  simple  works  are  among  tbe 
finest  exhibitions  of  his  talents.  An  English  Review  of  his  *  Class- 
Book  of  Natural  Theology  for  Common  Schools  and  Academies/  has 
the  following  remarks  :  *  This  work  has  much  heightened  our  opinion 
of  Mr.  Gallaudct's  talents  as  a  writer  for  the  young.  He  has  learned 
(by  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb,)  what  gentle  patience,  and  what 
clear  and  precise  explanation  must  be  used  to  convey  instruction  to, 
and  fix  correct  ideas  in,  minds  not  yet  unfolded,  nor  imbued  with 
knowledge.  A  book  like  this  is  no  work  of  chance,  but  is  the  result 
of  great  expense  of  time,  thought,  and  tact,  in  devising  and  per- 
fecting it.' 

To  produce  text-books  for  schools,  such  as  are  needed,  the  best 
talents  of  the  country  should  be  put  in  requisition.  In  some  instances, 
such  talents  have  been  engaged  on  this  subject ;  but  there  is  a  neces- 
sity that  they  should  be  much  more  extensively  employed  than  they 
have  hitherto  been.  How  utterly  unqualified  many  authors  have 
been  to  produce  good  school-books,  their  crude  and  ill-digested 
works  bear  abundant  testimony. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  text-books  for  schools  should  contain 
treatises  very  much  in  detail  on  some  of  the  sciences  to  which  they 
relate,  and  hence  they  should  be  very  select  in  their  materials.  In 
constructing  them,  it  requires  as  much  judgment  to  know  what  to 
omit,  as  what  to  insert.  Text-books  on  the  sciences  for  schools  should 
be  peculiarly  simple  and  perspicuous  in  their  language,  and  clear  as 
day-light  in  their  arrangement  and  their  illustrations. 

Very  considerable  advances  are  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  re- 
cently made  in  school-books.  These  pretended  improvements  have  of- 
ten consisted  more  of  show  than  of  substance,  and  much  remains  yet  to 
be  done,  although  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some  advances  have  been 
made.  In  works  of  this  kind,  there  was,  in  former  times,  too  little 
adaptation  to  the  comprehension  of  the  youthful  mind.  In  recent 
times,  school-books  have  been  made  more  simple  and  more  intelli- 
gible to  children,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  the  tendency  be  not, 
at  present,  to  an  unprofitable  childishness.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
adopt  all  the  familiarities  of  children,  in  order  to  be  understood  by 
them  ;  and  the  language  used  in  instructing  them  should  always  be 
a  little  in  advance  of  their  present  attainments,  that  they  may  be  con- 
tinually raised  to  a  higher  standard.  The  Roman  women  were  pecu- 
liarly attentive  to  the  language  of  their  children,  and  by  habituating 
them  from  early  childhood  to  a  pure  and  elevated  diction,  they  pre- 
pared them,  under  great  disadvantages  for  education,  compared  with 
those  which  are  now  enjoyed,  to  be  either  themselves  distinguished 
orators,  "or  if  not,  to  be  capable  of  apprehending  the  beauties  and 
feeling  the  force  of  the  highest  efforts  of  their  orators. 

In  school-books,  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  useless  parade  has  been 
recently  made  about  the  introduction  of  the  'Analytic  Method.' 
Many  persons  seem  to  consider  this  improvement  to  be  like  the  ex- 
change of  the  logic  of  Aristotle  for  that  of  Lord  Bacon.  The 
analytic  method  begins  with  the  particular  parts  of  a  subject,  and 
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after  having  surveyed  them  in  detail,  combines  them  into  a  systematic 
whole ;  while  the  synthetic  method  takes  a  general  view  of  a  subject, 
and  then  proceeds  to  an  examination  in  detail  of  its  several  parts. 
Now  it  is  a  well-established  opinion  in  metaphysical  philosophy,  that 
while  the  analytical  mode  is  the  only  true  method  for  the  discovery 
of  truth  not  always  known,  the  synthetic  system  has  important 
advantages  in  teaching  well-settled  truth.  That  person  must  be  a 
novice  in  the  business  of  communicating  instruction,  who  has  not 
learned  that  a  summary,  general  view  of  a  subject  is  an  important 
preparation  for  a  profitable  consideration  of  its  several  parts,  and 
that  great  confusion  will  result  from  attention  to  particular  parts, 
without  some  general  and  connected  views  of  the  whole  subject. 

A  great  improvement  was  supposed  to  have  been  made,  some 
years  since,  in  geography,  by  a  new  method  of  classification  and 
arrangement.  The  subjects  on  which  it  treats  were  associated  ac- 
cording to  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  not  according  to  their  re- 
lation to  a  particular  country.  Thus,  a  chapter  would  be  devoted  to 
colleges,  and  these  institutions  would  be  treated  of  in  connection 
with  each  other,  throughout  the  world,  instead  of  being  separately 
treated  of,  when  the  particular  country  in  which  they  are  *  located* 
was  under  consideration.  The  author  of  this  system  was  Mr* 
William  C.  Woodbridge,  and  his  larger  work  contains,  perhapa,  a 
greater  variety  of  valuable  matter  than  any  work  on  the  sulyect,  of 
equal  size,  in  the  language.  His  geo^graphy  has  had  a  circulation 
sufficiently  wide  to  satisfy  a  reasonable  ambition,  or  even  cupidity 
itself  But  it  is  questionable  whether  his  system  of  classification  is, 
after  all,  the  best.  One  principle  of  association  is  laid  hold  of,  while 
another  and  more  important  principle  of  association  is  abandoned. 
Location  of  place  is  every  thing  in  geography ;  and  an  association 
of  particular  facts  with  the  country  to  which  they  belong,  is  more  im- 
portant than  an  association  of  these  facts  with  similar  facts,  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  After  an  abundant  trial  of  this  plan,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  public  opinion  is  reverting  back  to  the  old  method  of 
classification.  Other  geographies,  on  a  different  plan,  have  in  a  con- 
siderable measure  superseded  Woodbridge*s  smaller  geography, 
while  as  yet  no  work  has  been  produced  on  a  different  plan,  which 
has  sufficient  merit  to  occupy  the  place  of  his  larger  geography,  un- 
less the  recent  work  of  Bradford,  taken  chiefly  from  Balbi's  Geog- 
raphy, be  of  this  character.  This  work  will  be  found  to  be  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  its  materials,  and  peculiarly  lucid  in  its  arrangement. 

Among  the  attempted  improvements  in  arithmetic,  what  is  gene- 
rally denominated  '  mental  arithmetic,'  stands  conspicuous.  That 
arithmetics  in  former  times  were  too  abstract,  too  little  applied  to  the 
business  of  life,  is  undoubtedly  true.  To  obviate  this,  mental  arith- 
metic has  been  introduced.  This  exercise  the  scholar  generally  com- 
mences at  the  beginning  of  his  course.  A  little  of  it  might  not  be 
unprofitable ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  tendency,  at  present,  is  to 
give  it  too  great  a  prominence.  It  would  seem  as  if,  in  the  view  of 
some  writers  on  this  subject,  the  first  efforts  of  the  child  in  numbers 
should  be  to  invent  to  himself  rules  of  arithmetic,  a  work  to  which 
he  is  utterly  unequal.  In  some  recent  arithmetics,  vulgar  fractions 
will  be  found  mingled  with  simple  addition,  and  the  child  will  be  re- 
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quired  to  solve  diflBcult  questions  in  the  former,  before  be  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  latter.  This  is  altogether  preposterous.  Mental 
arithmetic  has  much  less  application  to  the  business  of  life,  than  is 
.  often  supposed.  Few  men  of  business  rely  very  extensively  on  men- 
tal calculations,  in  preference  to  their  pen  or  their  slate,  for  two  rea- 
sons. The  one  is,  that  in  written  calculations  there  is  more  certainty 
of  correctness,  and  the  other  is,  that  they  are  incapable  of  inventing 
shorter  and  better  rules  for  arriving  at  their  results,  than  the  rules  of 
a  good  arithmetic.  As  an  exercise  of  the  mind,  mental  arithmetic 
may  serve  to  sharpen  the  ingenuity,  and  give  vigor  to  the  faculties. 
But  there  is  another  exercise,  which  has  been  strangely  overlooked 
by  the  writers  of  arithmetics  for  schools,  which  would  be  superior  to 
it  as  a  mental  discipline,  and  that  is,  a  demonstration  of  the  rules  of 
arithmetic,  in  which  the  reasons  for  every  operation,  in  every  rule, 
should  be  scientifically  unfolded.  The  scholar  would  thus  be  led,  in 
the  true  analytical  method,  to  unravel  the  mental  process*  by  which 
the  inventor  of  the  rule  arrived  at  it  as  a  conclusion.  Not  more  than 
two  or  three  arithmetics,  intended  for  common  schools,  have  attempted 
this,  in  a  general  and  scientific  manner. 

Among  the  improvements  in  regard  to  text-books  for  schools,  many 
ftiniliar  treatises  on  general  science  stand  conspicuous.  School-lite- 
rature is  taking  a  wider  range  than  formerly.  Even  in  common 
schools,  by  the  introduction  of  such  a  work  as  the  '  Scientific  Class- 
Book'  as  a  reading-book,  two  important  objects  would  be  secured  at 
the  same  time ;  while  youth  are  learning  to  read  with  propriety,  their 
minds  will  also  be  stored  with  many  of  the  principles  of  natural 
philosophy,  astronomy,  chemistry,  botany,  and  political  economy, 
with  other  important  subjects.  Reading-books  for  schools  have  ex- 
tensively been  of  that  character  usually  denominated  '  light  reading.' 
But  too  much  light  reading,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  is  exceed- 
ingly well  calculated  to  make  light  heads.  Works  for  the  youth  of 
our  schools,  should  be  filled  with  substantial  and  systematic  know- 
ledge. 

Among  reading-books  for  schools,  the  Bible  holds  a  distinguished 
place ;  and  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that,  of  late  years,  it  has 
been  too  oiflen  excluded  from  these  institutions.  Moral  instruction 
in  schools  is  of  equal  importance  with  that  which  is  intellectual ;  and 
no  means  of  moral  instruction  can  be  compared  to  the  Scriptures. 
And  even  aside  from  their  sublime  doctrines,  their  pure  morality, 
their  immense  practical  bearing  upon  the  heart  and  the  life,  there  is 
no  book  where  grandeur  of  thought  is  equally  combined  with  sim- 
plicity of  language,  and  where  lofty  ideas  are  so  completely  broufl;ht 
down  to  the  comprehension  of  children.  It  will  hence  be  found,  that 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  will  be  to  them  the  most  easy  kind  of 
reading,  and  well  calculated  to  produce  that  natural  tone  and  manner 
which  constitute  its  perfection.  They  contain  no  high-sounding 
words,  introduced  to  give  a  factitious  dignity,  where  real  dignity  is 
wanting ;  no  inversion,  for  the  purpose  of  surrounding  an  idea  with 
a  mist,  which  may  magnify  its  importance.  Whether  the  whole 
Bible  is  used,  or  the  New-Testament  only,  or  extracts  from  different 
parts  of  the  whole  Scriptures,  may  be  safely  left  to  the  decision  of 
thoae  who  are  chax^ged  with  the  selection  of  school-books.    Sereral 
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volumcfii  of  sacred  extracts,  well  fitted  to  this  object,  have  from  time 
to  time  been  made ;  and  among  them,  one  was  executed,  some  years 
since,  with  great  judgment  and  taste,  by  Dr.  McKean,  Professor  of 
Abetoric  and  Oratory  in  Harvard  University,  and  another,  more  re- 
cently, by  Dr.  Porter,  President  of  the  Andover  Thelogical  Semi- 
nary. 

To  undertake  to  discuss,  at  large,  the  subject  of  school-literature, 
or  the  merits  of  the  more  prominent  text-books  for  schools,  would 
greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  this  paper.  But  it  is  a  subject  of  great 
importance,  and  one  of  which  no  porson  should  be  ignorant,  who  has 
any  concern  in  the  management  of  schools.  Such  is  the  ignorance 
of  many  teachers,  and  even  of  the  most  intelligent  men  in  the  com- 
munity, in  regard  to  school-books,  that  many  works  of  this  kind  have 
obtained  a  circulation  to  which  they  are  not  entitled.  No  person  of 
general  infofmation  should  suffer  himself  to  be  uninformed  m  regard 
to  school-literature.  School  books  need  a  literary  censorship,  very 
different  from  that  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been  subject.  If  all 
the  literati  of  the  country  were  well  versed  in  this  matter,  and  would 
bring  their  opinions  to  bear  on  school-authors,  a  public  opinion  might 
be  formed  which  would  fix  the  seal  of  approbation  on  valuable  school- 
books,  and  a  mark  of  censure,  which  would  help  to  consign  them  to 
speedy  oblivion,  on  those  of  a  different  description.  If  teachers  should 
not  be  suffered  to  instruct  without  having  their  qualifications  put  to  a 
strict  test,  still  less  should  text-books  b^  introduced  into  schools, 
until  they  have  undergone  a  still  more  rigid  scrutiny,  by  persons  com- 
petent to  decide  on  their  merits. 

It  has  been  suggested,  in  some  of  the  public  prints,  that  it  should 
be  the  business  of  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  to  select 
text-books  for  the  common  schools  in  the  state  of  New- York.  It  is 
questionable  whether  any  single  man  could  be  found,  to  whom  it 
would  be  safe  to  trust  this  important  concern.  De  Witt  Clinton 
himself,  were  he  now  living,  would  be  unequal  to  the  work,  unless 
he  were  to  qualify  himself  for  it  by  an  attention  to  the  subject,  such 
as  he  never  gave.  He,  in  conjunction  with  other  distinguished  lite- 
rary men,  recommended  *  Bartlett's  National  School  Manual,'  a  work 
containing  many  good  things,  but  exceedingly  defective  as  a  whole. 
Like  Pharaoh's  lean  kine,  it  is  calculated  to  devour  all  other  school- 
books,  but  after  having  done  so,  it  would  be  a  meagre  skeleton  still. 
The  truth  is,  that  a  great  majority  of  the  most  distinguished  literary 
men  in  the  country  have  devoted  so  little  attention  to  school-litera- 
ture, that  on  their  recommendation  of  school-books  but  little  reliance 
can  be  placed.  But  such  ought  not  to  be  the  case  ;  for  the  subject 
is  too  important  to  be  delivered  over  to  less  competent  hands. 

A  systematic  arrangement  and  vigilant  inspection  of  schools,  stands 
intimately  connected  with  their  prosperity.  They  are  a  complicated 
concern,  and  like  all  such  concerns,  they  require  great  and  systematic 
attention.  School-houses  must  be  provided,  fitted  up  with  neatness  and 
convenience,  and  worthy  of  the  names  of  temples  of  science.  It  is  dis- 
graceful to  science,to  have  mean  and  incommodious  school-houses,in  the 
midstof  commodious  or  splendid  dwelling-houses.  They  should  be  well 
lighted,  have  convenient  benches  and  desks,  and  at  the  proper  season, 
he  easily  and  comfortably  warmed.  Every  teacher  knows  how  import- 
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ant  these  things  are  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  business  of 
a  school.  If  the  school-room  be  hung  round  with  maps  aud  charts, 
and  scientific  diagrams,  it  will  be  so  much  the  better.  According  to 
the  laws  of  association  by  which  the  course  of  thought  in  the  human 
mind  is  regulated,  these  things  will  take  a  strong  hold  of  the  suscep- 
tible minds  of  children,  awaken  a  scientific  curiosity,  and  divert  them 
from  their  play  to  the  proper  business  of  the  school-room,  as  well  as 
afford  valuable  aids  to  the  teacher  in  the  business  of  instruction. 

A  number  of  well-qualified  and  laborious  inspectors  constitute  an 
essential  part  of  every  good  school  organization.  It  should  be  the 
business  of  these  inspectors  to  examine  into  the  qualifications  of 
teachers,  and  to  see  in  what  manner  the  business  of  instruction  is 
carried  on.  No  teacher  should  be  employed,  until  his  qualifications 
have  been  put  to  a  rigid  test.  In  che  case  of  public  schools,  this 
should  be  done  by  public  authority ;  and  in  private  schools,  the  pa- 
trons should  select  a  suitable  number  of  persons,  competent  to  per- 
form this  work.  '  Good  recommenciations,'  as  they  are  called,  are 
obtained  with  such  facility,  and  given,  even  by  persons  of  respecta- 
bility, with  so  much  carelessness,  that  comparatively  but  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  them. 

Inspectors  of  schools  should  frequently  visit  them,  see  them  in 
their  every-day  dress,  and  learn  whether  instruction  is  thoroughly  and 
judiciously  given.  The  competent  and  faithful  teacher  will  be  highly 
pleased  with  such  visitation.  It  will  show  him  that  his  work  is  not 
undervalued,  and  will  stimulate  him  to  greater  exertion,  while  the 
incompetent  teacher  will  be  likely  to  expose  his  deficiencies  in  a  way 
which  will  lead  to  their  correction.  Scholars,  also,  will  be  greatly 
stimulated  to  effort  by  the  frequent  and  judicious  visitation  of  schools. 
It  will  show  them  that  they  are  engaged  in  no  unimportant  employ- 
ment, and  convince  them  that  an  education  is  worthy  of  their  strenu- 
ous and  persevering  exertions. 

Public  inspectors  have  generally  been  selected  from  intelligent 
men  of  business  ;  and  experience  has  proved  that,  amidst  their  other 
numerous  avocations,  this  is  very  likely  to  be  neglected.  Perhaps 
a'  different  arrangement  of  this  business  would  be  more  effectuaL 
Let  a  thoroughly  competent  p>er8on,  a  man  of  large  views,  and  gene- 
ral knowledge,  be  selected  and  appointed  an  inspector,  and  receive 
a  sufficient  compensation  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time 
to  this  subject ;  let  him  have  under  his  chaige  the  schools  of  a  suffi- 
ciently extensive  district ;  let  him  spend  a  considerable  time  in  these 
flchools  in  rotation,  inspect  the  manner  in  which  they  are  instructed, 
suggest  to  the  teachers  any  improvements  in  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion and  government,  and  be,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  regimental  school- 
master. In  some  of  the  states,  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  procure 
men  of  sufficient  legal  attainments  for  judges  of  the  county  courts. 
To  remedy  the  evil,  a  chief  judge  has  been  appointed,  of  extensive 
legal  science,  to  travel  from  county  to  county,  and  to  preside,  wi^h  as- 
sociate judges,  in  these  courts  ;  and  the  arrangement  has  been  found 
eminently  beneficial.  The  course  just  proposed  would  equally  con- 
tribute to  raise  the  character  and  promote  the  interests  of  common 
schools. 

Among  the  improyements  which  hare  been  recently  introduced 
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into  schools,  that  of  illustrating  the  sciences  by  means  of  simple  and 
appropriate  apparatus,  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed.  Appara- 
tus for  the  illustration  of  the  sciences  has  long  existed  in  colleges, 
and  no  institution  of  the  kind  would  be  thought  worthy  of  patronage, 
which  did  not  possess  it.  But  apparatus  is  not  more  necessary  in  col- 
leges, than  is  appropriate  apparatus  in  schools.  Indeed,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  it  would  seem  to  be  more  necessary  in  schools 
than  in  colleges.  Children  and  youth,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
education,  are  naturally  volatile,  and  need  something  to  fix  their  at- 
tention. They  are  less  accustomed  to  abstract  reflection  than  per- 
sons of  a  more  advanced  age,  and  therefore  have  greater  need  of  a 
visible  illustration  of  the  sciences. 

Apparatus  for  schools  needs  to  be  materially  different  from  that 
usually  found  in  colleges,  which  is  generally  so  expensive,  as  to  be 
altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  schools.  Apparatus  for 
school^  must  be  cheap,  or  it  will  not  be  generally  introduced ;  it 
must  be  neat,  or  scholars  will  turn  away  from  it  with  disgust,  and 
science  will  be  disgraced  by  its  slovenly  appearance ;  it  must  be 
scientific,  or  it  will  be  good  for  nothing.  It  may  be  scientific  with- 
out being  expensive.  The  value  of  a  machine  for  scientific  illustra- 
tion depends  much  more  upon  its  peculiar  construction,  than  upon 
its  mechanical  execution. 

By  the  use  of  apparatus,  two  avenues  are  opened  to  the  mind 
where  but  one  existed  before,  and  the  eye  becomes  auxiliary  to  the 
understanding,  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.     Appropriate  appa- 
ratus is  alike  calculated  to  illustrate  the  sciences,  and  deeply  to  im- 
press their  principles  upon  the  memory.     Some  kinds   of  apparatus 
have  long  been  found  in  schools.     Geography  has  long  had  the  aid 
of  maps,  and  no  teacher  would  use  a  geography  which  was  not  fur- 
nished with  a  respectable  atlas.     But  maps  alone  are  not  a  suffi- 
cient apparatus  in  teaching  geography.     A  globular  revolving  map 
of  the  world,  a  globe,  and  a  cylindrical  revolving  Mercator's  chart, 
will  furnish  important  aid  in  explaining  the  globular,  polar,  and 
Mercator's  projections  of  a  map  of  the  world.      Astronomy  and 
natural  philosophy  can  no  more  be  successfully  taught  without  the 
use  of  machines,  than  can  geography  without  the  use  of  maps.     No 
text-book  on  these  subjects  would  be  thought  fit  for  use,  which  was 
not  furnished  with  plates  and  diagrams.     But  plates  and  diagrrams 
are  but  an  inferior  kind  of  apparatus;  the  objects  which  they  repre- 
sent are  extensively  presented  in  perspective,  and  the  coarse  miVDQGr 
in  which  these  plates  are  executed,  as  well  as  the  intrinsic  difficul- 
ties  of   the   subject,   render   them   but    imperfect   substitutes   for 
machines  and  models  for  illustration.     The  great  leading  principles 
of  descriptive  astronomy  may ,  by  means  of  a  cheap  machinery,  be 
made  matters  of  ocular  demonstration,  and  thus  be  rendered  intelli- 
gible to  children.      Natural  pliilosophy  acquires  a  greatly  increased 
interest,  in  an  illustration  by  experiment.     All  that  variety  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  by  which  human  toil  is  so  extensively  superseded, 
and  the  arts  and  conveniences  of  life  so  signally  advanced,  are  but 
different  combinations  of  the  mechanical  powers.     Mechanics,  not 
illustrated  by  machinery,  is  a  dry  study,  but  by  its  use  a  great  inte- 
rest is  created  in  the  subject,  and  some  slumbering  genius  may  be 
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awakened  in  a  common  school,  that  may  originate  discoyeries  in  tbe 
arts,  which  will  tell  on  the  destinies  of  men,  like  the  cotton-gin  of 
Whitney,   the   cotton-spinning   machines   of  ARKWRiOHTy    or   the 
steam-boat  of  Fulton.     The  time  is  rapidly  coming,  when  no  school 
will  be  considered  well  furnished,  which  has  not  a  respectable  appa- 
ratus for  the  illustration  of  the  sciences,  nor  any  teacher  well  quali- 
fied for  his  work,  who  does  not  understand  how  successfully  to  use 
it.     Skill  in  the  use  of  apparatus  must  be  the  result  of  much  atten- 
tion to  the  subject ;  and  the  teacher  should  labor  to  acquire  it  with 
the  same  assiduity  with  which  he  strives  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  sciences  which  he  professes  to  teach. 

It  is  interesting  to  reflect  on  the  cheering  prospect  which  the 
advancing  cause  of  education  holds  out  in  regard  to  the  perpetuity 
of  the  American  government,  and  the  extension  of  the  blessings  of 
freedom  to  the  civilized  world.     In  passing  over  the  long  tract  of 
time  which  authentic  history  discloses  to  the  view,  it  is  painful  to 
observe  how  extensively  tyranny  has  swayed  an  iron  sceptre  over  the 
destinies  of  men ;  how  governments,  instead  of  being  calculated  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  people,  have  been  aitfully  contrived  to 
cause  the  multitude  to  toil  and  sweat   for  the  gratification  of  the 
pampered  few.     How  few  are  the  green  spots  in  the  history  of  man, 
on  which  the  friend  of  human  rights  delights  to  fix  his  contempla- 
tions!    There  have  indeed  existed  some  commonwealths,  under  the 
name  of  republics,  but  they  have  generally  failed  to  affect,  to  any 
great  extent,  the  purposes  of  a  well -organized  government.     Greece 
and  Rome,  in  their  best  estates,  though  denominated  republics,  were 
turbulent  democracies,  or  over-bearing  aristocracies,  and   both  by 
turns.     Deriving  their  notion  of  republics  from  these  splendid  fail- 
ures, European  politicians,  on  the  commencement  of  the  American 
experiment,  predicted  for  it  a  disorderly  course,  and  a  speedy  termi- 
nation.    They  seemed  to  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  the  constitu- 
tion of   the  American   government,   and   of  American   society,  is 
wholly  unlike  that  of  the  ancient  republics.     But  while  they  have 
been  watching,  and  waiting,  and  in  many  instances,  hoping,  for  its 
downfall,  their  hopes  have  been  signally  disappointed.     The  Ameri- 
can government  has  indeed  been  exposed  to  agitations.   The  storm  of 
party  violence  and  of  sectional  interest  has  beaten  around  it.  But,  Uke 
the  majestic  oak,  instead  of  being  prostrated  by  the  blast,  it  has  only 
caused  it  to  strike  its  roots  more  deeply,  and  to  obtain  a  firmer  foot- 
ing in  the  soil. 

A  general  and  well-conducted  education  nursed  American  liberty 
in  its  infancy,  and  is  destined  to  sustain  it  in  its  maturity.  The  first 
settlers  of  New-England,  whose  example  has  told  so  widely  on  the 
destinies  of  the  American  people,  afler  constructing  a  few  log-houses, 
for  the  accommodation  of  their  families,  generally  proceeded  to  the 
erection  of  a  church,  and  planted  a  school-house  by  its  side.  The 
cause  of  education  has  never  been  regarded  with  indifierence  by  the 
people  of  the*  United  States,  and  it  is  yearly  taking  a  deeper  hold  of 
the  public  mind.  The  governors  of  the  states  recommend  it  in  their 
annual  speeches  to  the  fostering  care  of  tbe  legislatures,  as  one  of 
the  most  important  public  interests,  and  laws  are  frequently  enacted 
for  its  protection  and  advancement.     Means  are  in  increasiug  opera- 
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tioD  to  raise  up  a  nation  of  intelligent  freemen.  There  is  no  fear 
that  the  cause  of  education  will  become  retrograde  in  the  United 
States.  The  old  states  are  laboring  to  supply  their  former  defi- 
ciences,  and  some  of  the  first  acts  of  sovereignty  in  the  new  states 
consist  in  legislating  for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  schools. 

Every  intelligent  citizen  of  this  republic  cannot  fail  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  excellency  of  the  government  under  which  he  lives, 
and  of  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  its  stability  and  perpetuity.  He 
will  perceive  how  abundantly  it  secures  to  him  the  unmolested  enjoy- 
ment of  all  his  rights,  and  at  how  cheap  a  rate  all  this  protection  is 
afforded.  However  the  great  Johnson  may  scowl  upon  the  senti- 
ment of  the  equally  great  Milton,  that  *  the  trappings  of  a  monarchy 
are  sufficient  to  set  up  an  ordinary  commonwealth,'  many  a  man, 
under  an  oppressive  monarchy,  who  has  been  taxed  from  the  crown 
of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  and  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave, 
has  felt  the  full  force  of  its  truth  and  importance.  Education,  by 
enabling  the  American  citizen  to  compare  the  excellencies  of  his 
own  government  with  the  defects  of  different  governments,  rn  other 
nations,  and  through  all  time,  has  a  tendency  to  strengthen  his  love 
of  country,  and  thus  tyranny  itself  becomes  auxiliary  to  the  support 
of  the  American  constitution. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  which  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  exposed,  is  party  spirit,  which  arms  one  portion  of 
the  community  against  another,  and  causes  measures  to  be  approved 
or  disapproved,  not  from  their  intrinsic  excellencies  or  defects,  but 
from  a  blind  devotion,  or  a  virulent  opposition,  to  those  by  whom 
they  are  supported.  This  is  one  of  the  evils  incident  to  freedom. 
But  party  spirit  can  never  put  on  its  most  appalling  form  among  an 
intelligent  people.  However  a  few  men,  who  are  seeking  for  sta- 
tions of  honor  and  of  profit,  may  pursue  a  course  which  has  their  own 
advancement  only  for  its  object,  the  mass  of  the  people  can  have  no 
interest  which  is  separate  from  that  of  their  country.  And  with 
intelligence  to  understand  the  true  interests  of  the  republic,  and  to 
judge  correctly  of  public  men  and  public  measures,  they  will  be 
proof  against  the  arts  of  ambitious  demagogues,  and  extensively 
free  from  party  violence.  They  will  cling  to  the  constitution  of  their 
country,  as  the  ark  of  their  safety,  and   the  charter  of  their  hopes. 

Education  is  not  only  moving  onward  in  the  United  States,  but  it 
is  also  assuming  a  more  promising  aspect  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
In  Prussia,  in  Great  Britain,  in  France,  in  Germany,  and  in  some 
other  European  countries,  it  is  advancing,  and  in  some  instances 
with  surprising  rapidity.  That  this  advancement  will  be  favorable 
to  civil  liberty,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  most  intelligent  nations 
have  always  been  the  most  free,  and  the  most  difficult  to  be  enslaved. 
There  is  not  a  throne  in  Europe,  but  is  based,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  which  will  not  totter 
and  fall,  or  be  greatly  modified  in  its  structure,  by  the  general  preva- 
lence of  education.  Oppression  and  abuses  will  not  abide  the  light. 
The  multitude  are  too  strong  for  their  oppressors.  They  need  only 
to  understand  their  rights,  in  order  to  assert  them,  and  they  need  only 
to  assert,  in  order  to  maintain  them.  They  now  obey  despotic  rulers 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  inferior  animals  are  subject  to  man, 
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because  thoy  know  not  how  to  resist,  or  that  resistance  would  be 
availing.     Education  will  instruct  them  on  both  these  points. 

Beneath  the  whole  surface  of  European  society  are  smouldering 
fires,  which  threaten  to  break  foith  in  some  terrible  YolcanOk  that 
may  spread  desolation  and  desti-uction  far  and  wide.     The  privi- 
leged few  are  marshalling  themselves  against  the  oppressed  manVt 
and  the  many  are  preparing  for  a  conflict  with  the  few,  and   their 
several  pretensions  must  at  length  be  put  to  issue.     The  monarchs 
of  Europe,  supported  by  the  prescription  of  ages,  and  surrounded 
by  powerful  aristocracies,  as  so  many  body-guards,  may  refuse  to 
listen  to  retrenchment  and  reform,  and  set  themselves  in  array  against 
the  rights  of  the  people.     With  the  means  at  their  command,  thej 
may  oppose  powerful  obstructions  to  the  progress  of  civil  liberty  ; 
but  it  will  be  like  damming  up   a  mighty  river,  the  force  of  which 
will  be  augmented  by  the  resistance  with  which  it  is  opposed,  and 
which  must  at  length  break  loose,  and  bear  all  before  it.     Revolu- 
tions in  European  governments  are  as  sure  as  the  progress  of  time  ; 
and  the  increasing  intelligence  of  the  people  affords  reason  to  expect 
that  their  result  will  be  the  more  firm  establishment  of  human  rights. 
A  great  intellectual  and  moral  training  is  necessary,  to  prepare  a 
people  for  freedom  ;  and  a  great  change  must  take  place  in  regard 
to  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  every  nation  in  Europe,  before  an 
entirely  free  government  would  be  to  them  a  blessing.     Lafatettb, 
though  a  republican  in  principle,  judged,  and  no  doubt  correctly, 
that  a  limited  monarchy  was  the  best  government  which  France  is 
prepared  at  present  to  enjoy,  and  to  the  erection  and  support  of  such 
a  government  he  contributed  his  influence. 

The  advancing  cause  of  education,  however,  is  preparing  Europe 
for  a  higher  destmy  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  she  will  not 
stop  in  her  career  of  improvement,  until  the  intelligence  and  virtue 
of  her  population  shall  prepare  them  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  free- 
dom, and  put  them  in  possession  of  its  substantial  blessings.  How 
long  it  will  be  before  such  an  event  will  occur,  no  human  sagacitj 
can  precisely  predict.  The  struggle  of  freedom  may  be  protracted 
and  arduous,  but  her  ultimate  triumph  is  certain  ;  and  even  the  dis- 
tant prospect  of  it  will  be  cheering  to  every  friend  of  human 
rights.  H. 


OLD    AGE. 

BY     KIT.     C.     C.     COLTON,     AUTHOR     OF     *LAC01«.' 


Thou  anti-climnx  in  life's  wrinkled  page, 

Worst  end  of  bad  beginning  —  helpless  Ape ! 

Thou  8ow*6t  the  thorn,  though  Ions  the  flower  hath  fled  ; 

Alive  to  torment,  but  to  transport  dead  ; 

Imposing  still,  through  time's  still  rough'Dinff  road, 

With  strength  diminish'd,  an  augmented  load : 

Slow  herald  of  the  tomb !  sent  out  to  make 

Man  curse  that  giftless  gift  thou  wilt  not  take ; 

When  hope  and  patience  both  give  up  tht  atiife, 

Death  ia  thy  cure— for  thy  diaeaie  it  lifii! 
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HUNTING     80N0. 

I. 

AwAKB  —  awake!  for  the  day-beami  break, 

And  the  nioming  wind  blows  free ; 
The  huntamen  atrain  over  hill  and  plain, 

And  the  horn  winda  merrily ! 
'Tie  the  dawn  of  day ;  and  the  ahadowa  play 

O'er  the  paths  in  the  woody  elen ; 
And  the  scent  lies  still  upon  field  and  hill, 

For  the  hound  to  thread  again. 
Away  —  away  1  while  the  morn  is  gray. 

And  the  feathery  mist  hangs  nigh  ; 
The  hound  bays  deep  from  the  craggy  steep, 

And  the  horn  winds  merrily ! 

IT. 

Press  on  —  pres^  on  1  o'er  the  dewv  lawn, 

And  through  the  greenwood  still  ; 
The  brook  is  passed,  and  the  stag  breathes  fast, 

As  he  pants  on  yonder  hill. 
The  sun  peeps  now  from  the  mountain's  brow, 

And  tne  wild  bird  carolls  free, 
While  the  hot  steeds  drink  at  the  brook's  green  brink, 

And  the  hounds  lag  heavily. 
But  hark !  aeain  through  the  tangled  glen. 

Over  meadow,  and  wood,  and  Tea, 
The  deep-mouth'd  pack  resume  the  track, 

And  the  horn  wmds  merrily ! 
Wikmimgtm^  (DeL,)  Ifav.^  1837.  Hack  Von  BTKETCfiBiu 


THE   POOR   RELATION. 


Alt     AUTHENTIC      iTORT      FROM      REAL      LIFE 


It  wa«  in  the  early  days  of  Codman  county,  that  Eldred  Worth* 
ington  swung  his  axe  upon  his  shoulder,  and  departed  to  seek  hit 
fortune  in  her  almost  untrodden  wilds.  Like  thousands  of  others,  the 
early  pioneers  of  our  land,  he  '  kept  bachelor's  hall,'  until  he  had 
'  made  an  opening,  and  reared  his  rustic  cot.'  Then,  with  buoyant 
heart,  he  returned  to  the  place  of  his  nativity,  to  claim  the  plighted 
hand  of  Miss  Abiah  Perley,  to  become  his  help-mate  in  his  future 
home. 

To  those  who  know  any  thing  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
the  first  settlers,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  portray  the  toils  and  hard- 
ships they  had  to  overcome,  before  the  savage  was  driven  farther  back 
to  his  fbrest-lair.  They  went  forward,  growing  with  the  growth  of 
the  place ;  and,  in  a  series  of  years,  rearing  a  family  of  eight  sons 
and  four  daughters.  It  was  a  natural  wish  of  the  parents  that  their 
children  should  not  sufifer  for  want  of  education,  as  they  themselves 
had  done  in  earlv  life ;  and  hence  they  yielded  to  their  particular 
wishes.  Benjamm,  the  eldest,  desired  to  be  a  limb  of  the  law ;  the 
second  was  for  physic,  and  had  his  choice  ;  and  Thomas,  the  third, 
also,  was  much  gratified,  when  arrangements  were  made  for  hia 
departure  to  a  neighboring  sea-port,  to  serve  a  mercantile  appren- 
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ticeship.     His  father  was  so  fortunate  as  to  place  him  in  the  house 
of  an  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  John  Howard,  one  of  the  first  merchants 
of  the  city.     This  gentleman,  having  commenced  life  with  nothing 
but  his  hands,  had  become  extensively  concerned  in  commerce.     It 
was  the  very  field  for  the   mercantile  propensity  of  Thomas.     He 
devoted  himself  with  unceasing  assiduity ;  won  the  confidence  of 
his  employer ;  was  mEule  supercargo  of  his  vessels  in  several  voy- 
ages ;  and  finally,  as  the  good  ship   Ajax  was  bound  on  an  East 
India  voyage,  he  again  bade  farewell  to  his  friends,  and  went  forth 
upon   the  distant  seas.      He  was    faithful  to    the  important  trusts 
reposed  in  him.     The  ship  was  laden  and  ready  to  return  ;  when, 
to  the  sad  dismay  of  all  on  board,  who  were  greatly  attached  to  him, 
he  could  not  be  found  !      Every  effort  was  made,  for  weeks  and 
weeks,  but  the  ship  was  finally  compelled  to  sail  without  him. 

Sad  was  the  news  for  his  disconsolate  parents,  and  his  good  master, 
Mr.  Howard.  Conjecture  followed  conjecture,  but  all  was  myste- 
rious and  appalling.  The  Ajax  returned  again  to  the  Indies.  The 
strictest  injunctions  were  made  by  Mr.  Howard,  that  no  efforts  should 
be  wanting  in  the  endeavor  to  discover  the  fate  which  had  befallen 
his  young  friend.  Captain  Bradshaw,  a  most  excellent  man,  was  in- 
defatigable ;  but  deeply  did  he  deplore  the  day  that  once  more  com- 
pelled him  to  weigh  anchor,  without  the  slightest  tidings  to  cheer  the 
anxious  parents.  Though  no  voyage  was  made  to  the  Indies  for 
many  years  afterward,  without  all  possible  inquiries,  yet  the  convic- 
tion had  almost  ripened  into  certainty,  that  the  young  man  had  been 
murdered,  perhaps  in  the  hope  of  booty,  at  his  last  visit  to  the  shore, 
among  an  unknown  people. 


Years  rolled  away.  The  region  of  Codman  county  advanced 
rapidly  in  settlement,  enterprise,  aud  industry.  Where  once  stood 
the  farm  of  the  elder  Worthington,  now  the  thriving,  bustling,  and 
enterprising  village  of  Weckford  shot  up  its  aspiring  head,  with  its 
immense  factories,  its  capacious  stores,  and  rich  and  tasteful  dwell- 
ings. It  was  upon  the  banks  of  one  of  the  noblest  rivers  in  the 
world,  where  the  elder  Worthington  had  sagaciously  sat  himself 
down,  relying  upon  his  axe  and  his  arm.  But  how  little  did  he  think, 
ihat  ere  fifty  years  had  rolled  away,  the  acres  he  then  reclaimed  would 
become  the  abode  of  thousands,  and  himself  thereby  rendered  one 
of  the  wealthiest  men  of  Codman  county.  Yet  this  is  but  one  case 
of  that  talismanic  power  which  has  converted  the  forest  into  cities, 
and  given  to  the  poor  great  riches,  in  the  mighty  march  of  enter- 
prise, industry,  and  intelligence,  in  the  marvellous  realm  of  the  New 
World.  Weckford  had  become  a  place  of  great  note.  It  was  a 
central  point  of  trade  for  the  surrounding  country,  which  was  peo- 
pling with  astonishing  rapidity ;  and  all  contributed  to  give  an  im- 
portance to  the  family  of  the  Worthingtons.  They  were  not  only 
very  rich,  but  were  eminent  in  the  estimation  of  *  all  the  region 
round  about.'  The  sons  had  grown  up  under  all  the  advantages 
which  wealth  and  connexion  could  impart.  They  had  studied 
learned  professions,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  settled  in  Weckford, 
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relying  upon  the  immense  wealth  which  the  extraordinary  rise  of 
property  had  poured  into  the  lap  of  the  family.     Honors  thickened 
upon  them.    Benjamin  was  twice  elected  to  congress,  and  all  the  bro- 
thers were  at  times  elevated  to  favor  in  the  municipality,  or  the 
honors  of  state  partialities. 

The  father  and  mother  of  this  numerous  family  were  now  in  the 
vale  of  years.  The  prudence,  economy,  and  simplicity,  which  won 
the  esteem  of  all,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  their  wealth,  continued 
to  shed  a  benign  influence  over  their  declining  days.  They  were 
the  very  antipodes  of  the  new  races  who  had  come  upon  the  stage 
of  human  action ;.  and  oft0D  did  they  deplore,  in  the  bosom  of  their 
own  domestic  circle,  that  heartless  etiquette  and  cold  formality, 
which  had  rendered  their  children  so  ambitious  to  datidime  others,  and 
to  be  looked  up  to  as  the  exclusives  of  Weckford.  But  there  was 
a  deeper  feeling  still,  which  hung  heavily  over  their  wasting  years  ; 
the  painful  disappearance  of  their  son,  who  had  ever  been  their 
favorite,  but  who  had  also  been  regarded  by  the  brothers  and  sisters 
with  that  unnatural  jealousy  which  such  a  feeling  is  apt  to  beget  in 
the  minds  of  mere  worldlings.  In  October  of  this  year,  the 
aged  veteran  was  forewarned,  by  the  insidious  influences  of  flicker- 
ing mortality,  that  he  was  soon  to  be  '  gathered  to  his  fathers  :' 

*  For  Time,  though  old,  is  strong  in  flight ; 

Vears  had  rolled  swiftly  by, 
And  Autumn's  falling  leaf  foretold, 
The  good  old  man  mu^st  die ;' 

and,  with  the  prudence,  foresight,  and  calmness,  which  had  actuated 
him  through  all  his  well-spent  life,  he  sent  for  his  estimable  attorney, 
the  honorable  Phillip  Longfellow,  and  by  his  *  last  will  and  testa- 
ment' divided  his  immense  estate  equally  among  his  children ;  but 
an  especial  provision  was  inserted,  reserving  in  the  hands  of  a  trus- 
teev  during  the  period  of  twenty  years,  an  equal  portion  of  the  whole 
estate  for  Thomas,  the  income  of  which*  was  to  be  annually  divided 
among  all  the  children.  The  trustee  was  to  use  all  diligence  in  the 
almost  *  forlorn  hope*  of  endeavoring  to  gain  tidings  of  the  long-lost 
son.  The  widow,  beside  her  *  thirds,'  had  some  benefices,  which 
were  to  go  to  the  lost  son,  should  be  ever  be  discovered ;  but  if  no 
intelligence  should  be  gained,  within  the  twenty  years,  then  the 
whole  reservations  were  to  bo  equally  divided  among  the  other  chil- 
dren. 

Winter  at  length  came,  with  its  awful  severity  to  lengthened  life, 
and  the  good  old  Mr.  Worthington,  mourned  by  all  the  villagers,  was 
followed  to  the  family  vault,  in  the  Oaklands  of  Mount  Pleasant,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  ninety-eight  years.  There  is  a  wedded  sympathy 
between  those  who  have  been  united  in  true  love,  that  but  ripens 
with  the  lapse  of  time.  Sixty-nine  years  had  passed  away,  since 
Miss  Abiah  Perley  left  her  paternal  abode,  for  the  rude  but  rural 
cot  of  Weckford.  She  had  lived,  during  this  long  period,  in  the 
bonds  of  holy  love,  a  pattern  of  aflection,  kindness,  and  peace ;  and 
the  death  of  her  husband  severed  a  chord  which  nothing  on  earth 
bad  power  to  unite.     It  weaned  her  aflections  from  this  world,  and 
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she  sighed  only  to  join  him  in  that '  better  country'  to  which,  in  the 
fullness  of  time,  he  had  been  called  away ;  emd  in  less  than  two  years 
afterward,  the  last  rites  of  earth  were  performed  over  her  departed 
spirit,  as  her  mortal  ashes  were  laid  beside  his  to  whom  her  soul  had 
so  long  been  wedded. 

Several  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  parents. 
Weckford  had  continued  to  advance  in  population  and  wealth ;  and,  as 
a  consequence,  the  Worthingtons  had  grown  richer  and  richer.  They 
had  indeed  attained  the  apparent  summit  of  their  ambition,  for  none 
assumed  to  rival  them  in  fashion,  wealth,  or  importance.  They  were 
the  leaders  of  the  ton,  and  the  very  apex  of  the  61ite,  in  all  things. 

There  were  two  principal  streets  in  the  village  of  Weckford, 
stretching  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ; 
and  the  offices,  stores,  dwellings,  and  factories  of  the  Worthingtons, 
their  children,  and  connexions,  were  every  where  to  be  seen.  Many 
of  the  mansions,  along  Pleasant-street,  were  embellished  with 
balustrades,  where  the  residents,  at  the  close  of  the  labors  of  the 
day,  came  forth  to  enjoy  the  sweet  odors  from  the  flowers  of  the 
gardens,  the  ornamental  trees  of  the  walks,  and  the  cooling  breezes 
from  off  the  beautiful  river.  It  was  at  such  an  hour,  that  a  stranger, 
clad  in  miserable  tatters,  with  a  long  beard,  dishevelled  ringlets,  and 
leaning  upon  a  rough  stick,  cut  from  the  woods,  tottered  slowly  and 
feebly  into  the  village. 

*  Will  you  tell  me,*  said  the  stranger,  inquiring  at  the  door  of  a 
descendant  of  the  Worthingtons,  '  where  the  dwelling  of  Thomas 
Worthington,  Esq.  is  V  •* 

'  It  is  that  noble  edifice  which  you  see  yonder,  beyond  the  long 
row  of  factories.* 

The  inquirer  moved  slowly  on,  apparently  scarce  able  to  sustain 
himself,  from  physical  imbecility.  He  was  met  at  the  outer  gate 
by  a  servant. 

'  Will  you  tell  your  master  that  a  distant  relation,  from  across  the 
water,  who  has  experienced  many  misfortunes,  desires  to  see  him  1' 

The  servant  returned,  and  ushered  the  traveller  into  the  outer  hall ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes,  the  owner  of  the  mansion  appeared. 

*  I  am,  Sir,  your  supplicant,*  said  the  stranger.  *  You  doubtless 
recollect,  that  a  brother  of  your  mother,  residing  in  Scotland,  had 
many  sons.  Misfortunes  have  thickened  upon  one  of  them.  He  is 
poor,  and,  from  a  recent  loss  of  every  thing  by  shipwreck,  is  now 
pennyless.  He  begs  a  lodging  at  your  hands,  and  something  where- 
with to  clothe  his  almost  naked  frame.' 

'  I  have  nothing  to  give  to  stragglers,*  said  the  lord  of  the  mansion. 
*  Most  persons  like  you  are  impostors.* 

'  /  am  no  impostor,*  said  the  petitioner ;  '  here  is  proof  that  I  am 
not,*  taking  a  letter  from  the  American  consul  from  his  pocket; 
'  but  I  am  your  poor  unfortunate  cousin ;  and  if  you  will  but  relieve 
my  pressing  wants.  Providence  may  put  it  into  my  power  to  reward 
your  kindness.' 

*  I  repeat,  I  have  nothing  to  give ;  and  I  should  advise  yoa  to  gat 
some  daily  work  to  supply  your  wants.* 
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The  stranger  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  left  the  house.  He  tottered 
on.  It  was  impossible  to  pass  many  dwellings,  without  encounter- 
ing one  owned  and  occupied  by  a  Worthington,  or  his  descendant. 
He  called  upon  many;  told  his  misfortunes,  and  solicited  relief;  but 
all  were  deaf  to  his  petition,  and  most  of  them  shut  the  door  in  his 
face. 

Late  in  the  evening,  an  old  Quaker  gentleman,  who  accidentally 
heard  the  *  poor  relation's*  story,  while  passing  the  door  of  one  of 
the  Worthingtons,  offered  him  a  lodging  and  supper.  He  went  with 
the  benevolent  old  gentleman ;  and  on  the  following  morning  he 
again  wandered  forth,  to  renew  his  calls  of  the  day  before.  It  was 
observed  that  he  was  very  particular  not  to  neglect  to  call  upon 
every  ton  of  the  deceased  Mr.  Worthington.  He  expended  several 
days  in  this  way,  but  every  where  there  appeared  the  same  undis- 
guised dread  of  a  *  poor  relation.' 

At  length,  he  sought  the  magnificent  dwelling  of  the  Honorable 
Benjamin  Worthington,  which  was  situated  about  two  miles  from  the 
main  settlement  of  the  village  of  Weckford.  It  stood  upon  a  com- 
manding eminence,  which  overlooked  the  village,  and  was  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  rural  retreats  that  the  coun- 
try could  boast.  After  going  through  the  usual  ceremonies  of  the 
door,  he  was  introduced  to  the  business-office  of  the  *  Oaklands 
Mansion.'  Presently,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Worthington  appeared.  The 
stranger  repeated  his  solicitation  for  relief,  and  his  claim  as  a  rela- 
tion ;  but  here,  too,  he  met  nothing  but  coldness  and  neglect. 

*  Then,*  said  the  stranger,  *  if  you  will  not  relieve  the  wants  of 
your  jnost  unfortunate  cousin,  perhaps  I  can  tell  you  something  that 
will  move  your  pity.  You  had  a  brother  Thomas,  who,  many  long 
years  ago,  most  mysteriously  disappeared  V 

*  Yes,'  said  the  honorable  gentleman ;  but  he  is  no  doubt  dead, 
long  and  long  ago.* 

*  He  is  NOT  dead  !'  said  the  stranger,  'but  after  an  age  of  misery 
and  misfortunes,  he  has  returned  in  poverty  and  in  rags ;  and  now 
solicits  you  to  clothe  and  feed  him.' 

*  Impossible  !'  exclaimed  the  Honorable  Mr.  Worthington. 

*  Here  is  a  mark  upon  my  arm,  received  by  a  burn,  when  a  child, 
which  proves  the  truth  of  what  I  say,*  said  the  long-lost  son. 

Horror  seemed  to  convulse  the  frame  of  the  lord  of  the  Oaklands* 
'  Take  this  note,'  said  he ;  *  go  to  the  Swan  Hotel,  a  small  tavern 
directly  upon  the  road,  about  two  miles  beyond  this,  and  I  will  come 
to  you  with  some  clothes,  and  money  to  provide  you  a  passage  over 
the  seas.' 

The  stranger  departed  ;  but  not  to  the  Swan  inn  did  he  bend  his 
footsteps.  He  wandered  to  the  confines  of  Weckford,  where  he 
was  told  that  a  distant  relation  of  the  Worthingtons  lived,  in  a  small 
cottage,  a  few  miles  beyond.  Here  he  resolved  once  more  to  make 
himself  known.  He  did  so;  and  found  the  inmate,  the  widow  of  a 
cousin  who  had  come  to  this  country,  and  settled  many  years  before, 
in  a  neighboring  sea-port.  He  had  died,  leaving  a  very  small  pro- 
perty to  his  widow,  and  an  only  child.  Mrs.  Amelia  Perley  —  for 
this  was  the  name  of  the  young  widow  —  was  overjoyed  to  see  a 
relitive  of  her  'dear  husband,'  although  in  rags.     She  bade  him 
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welcome  to  her  table ;  provided  some  proper  clothing  for  bim  at 
once  ;  and  with  a  sweet  smile,  that  added  new  pleasure  to  the  offer, 
she  proffered  him  a  home  beneath  her  humble  cottage,  until  he 
should  find  one  more  congenial.  The  poor  stranger  accepted  the 
favor  of  the  kind-hearted  widow,  with  becoming  thankfulness,  and 
remained  under  her  roof  a  short  time ;  but  at  length  suddenly  and 
mysteriously  disappeared !  Whither  he  had  gone,  his  kind  hostess 
knew  not,  and  the  rich  Worthingtons  took  no  pains  to  inquire.  Tliey 
were  not  a  little  delighted  to  be  so  easily  rid  of  a  *  poor  relation,' 
who  might  have  been  .a  burthen,  and  a  shame  ;  but  most  of  all  was 
rejoiced  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Worthington,  to  whom  the  disclosure  of 
his  relationship  had  been  so  alarming. 

Time  passed  on,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  mendicant  was  for- 
gotten in  the  whirl  of  fashion,  business,  and  pleasure  ;  although  the 
honorable  elder  brother  was  now  and  then  visited  by  a  painful  recol- 
lection of  the  *  unfortunate'  mark  upon  the  arm  of  the  returned 
wanderer. 


It  was  a  holiday  in  Weckford.  Business  was  suspended,  and  the 
people  were  abroad,  participating  in  the  pastimes  of  the  day.  A 
superb  carriage,  with  four  white  horses,  and  servants  in  livery,  drove 
through  Pleasant-street,  and  stopped  at  the  *  Mansion-House,'  the 
first  hotel  of  Weckford.  Parlors  were  taken  in  the  name  of  *  Mr. 
Edmund  Perley,  and  servants,  from  Scotland.'  Forthwith  it  went 
upon  the  wings  of  rumor,  that  *  the  rich  Mr.  Perley  had  arrived  from 
Scotland.'  As  the  Worthingtons  were  aware  that  the  relations  of 
their  mother  were  reputed  to  be  very  rich  in  Scotland,  they  gathered 
to  the  hotel,  in  great  numbers,  to  offer  their  respects,  and  solicit 
the  pleasure  of  the  Honorable  Mr.  Perley's  acquaintance.  Day  after 
day  did  the  Worthingtons,  and  all  the  descendants,  down  to  the 
lowest  contiguity  of  blood,  pour  into  the  *  Mansion-House,*  to  *  beg 
the  honor  of  the  rich  and  Honorable  Mr.  Perley 's  visits.'  The  car- 
riage of  the  *  Hon.  Benjamin  Worthington'  was  out  from  the  Oak- 
lands,  and  the  barouche  of  *  Edward  Worthington,  Esq.*  from  the 
*  Worthington  Mansion.'  There  was  neither  end  to  the  family  out- 
pouring, nor  to  their  solicitude  to  bestow  attentions.  The  stranger 
was  polite  in  his  replies ;  and  at  last,  in  return,  he  invited  all  his 
kind  relatives  to  honor  him  at  his  levee,  at  *  the  Mansion.' 

There  never  was  such  an  outpouring  of  Worthingtons.  The 
great  halls  of  the  *  Mansion-House'  were  filled  to  repletion.  All 
was  gayety,  beauty,  and  fashion.  It  was  a  magnificent  assemblage 
of  the  richest  and  most  respectable  families  of  the  town  ;  and  each 
one  was  most  anxious  to  outstrip  the  others  in  doing  honors  to  *  the  rich 
and  distinguished. Mr.  Perley,  from  abroad  ;'  when  the  *  poor  rela- 
tion' made  his  appearance,  in  the  midst  of  the  brilliant  assembly, 
dressed  in  precisely  the  same  clothes  in  which  he  wandered  through 
the  village;  and  holding  in  his  hand  the  same  uncouth  stick,  cut  from 
the  wilds,  which  supported  his  feeble  steps  from  house  to  house ! 

It  would  be  impossible  to  delineate  the  various  countenances 
which  were  there  exhibited.  We  must  leave  the  filling  up  of  that 
picture  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader.     It  is  only  necessary  to 
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add,  that  the  stranger  was  the  long-lost  Thomas,  who  had  made  an 
immense  fortune  in  the  Indies.  He  now  immediately  took  steps  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  his  beloved  parent,  receiving  all  the  property  it 
gave  him.  In  the  year  following,  he  purchased  the  delightful  retreat 
of  *  Auburn  Grove,'  where  he  erected  a  charming  residence.  He 
soon  after  led  to  the  altar  the  amiable  and  affectionate  young  widow^ 
Mrs.  Amelia  Perley,  who  was  not  too  proud  to  welcome  him  to  her 
humble  cottage,  as  a  relative  of  her  departed  husband,  even  though 
he  appeared  there  in  the  borrowed  tatters  of  poverty  and  misfor- 
tune. It  was  a  lesson  which  is  often  repeated  by  the  villagers  at 
Weckford,  and  will  do  no  harm  by  being  repeated  elsewhere. 


TO     A     BELLE. 

I. 

Is  IT  a  bliss  to  see  a  crowd 

Cozing  on  thee, 
Or  like  a  gilded  insect  proud 

In  flattery  sun  thee  1 
Is  not  there  a  dearer  thin^. 
Than  when  a  fop,  with  painted  wing, 
Too  poor  to  bleaa,  too  weak  to  stingy 

Dreams  be  has  won  thee  7 


II. 

Is  it  hliss  to  think  thy  charms 

Are  lauded  ever; 
That  all  would  rush  into  thy  arms, 

And  leave  thee  never  1 
O !  is  it  not  a  sweeter  thought. 
That  only  ons  thy  love  haa  sought, 
And  in  his  soul  that  love  is  wrought, 

So  deep  it  cannot  sever  7 


III. 

Is  it  bliss  to  hear  thy  praise 

By  all  repested ; 
To  dream  a  round  of  sunny  days, 

Then  find  thee  cheated  ? 

0  !  happier  the  hidden  flower 
Within  a  far  secluded  bower, 
Whither  some  mind  of  gentle  power 

Has  long  retreated ! 

IT. 

Is  it  not  bliss  to  hear  thy  name 
From  lips  so  holy '? 

01  better  than  the  transient  flame 
That  curies  folly. 

If  thou  art  lovely,  thou  wilt  find 
Pure  worship  from  so  pure  a  mind : 
And  love  that  will  not  leave  behind 
One  taint  of  melancholy. 

tfriun  M  18%  i.  G.  Pbrcital. 
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'  nomreti,  that  ihiii*  like  full  blva  stan  in  tb«  freoo  llnnanMBt  of  the  Earth.*  —  Carovc* 


Spake  full  well,  in  language  quaint  and  olden, 
One  who  dwelleth  by  the  castled  Rhine, 

When  he  cali'd  the  flowers  so  blue  and  ^Idsn 
Stars,  that  in  Earth's  firnfiament  do  shine. 

Stars  they  are,  wherein  we  read  our  history, 

As  Astrologers  and  Seers  of  Eld; 
Yet  not  wrapp'd  about  with  awful  mystery, 

Like  the  burning  stars  which  they  beheld. 

Wondrous  truths,  and  manifold  as  wondrous, 
God  hath  written  in  those  stars  above ; 

But  not  less  in  the  bright  flawrets  under. 
Stands  the  revelation  of  his  love. 

Briffht  and  glorious  is  that  revelatioiu 
Written  aU  over  this  brave  world  of  ours, 

Making  evident  our  own  creation. 
In  these  stars  of  earth,  the  golaen  flowers. 

And  the  Poet^  faithful  and  far-seeing, 
Sees  alike  m  stars  and  flowers  a  part 

Of  the  self-same  universal  being 
Which  is  throbbing  in  his  brain  and  heart. 

Gorgeous  flewrets,  in  the  sun-light  shining, 
Blossoms  flauntmg  in  the  eye  of  day, 

Tremulous  leaves,  with  soft  and  silver  lining. 
Buds  that  open  only  to  decay ! 

Brilliant  hopes,  all  woven  in  TOrgeous  tissues, 

Flaunting  gaily  in  the  golci^n  Tight, 
Large  desires,  with  most  uncertain  issues, 

lender  wishes,  blossoming  at  night ! 

These  in  flowers  and  men  are  more  than  seeming ; 

Workings  are  they  of  the  self-same  powers^ 
Which  the  Poet,  in  no  idle  dreaming, 

Seeth  in  himself  and  in  the  flowers. 

Every  where  about  us  are  they  glowing ; 

Some  like  stars,  to  tell  us  Spring  is  ^rn, 
Others,  their  blue  eyes  with  tears  overflowing, 

Stand  like  Ruth  amid  the  yellow  com. 

Not  alone  in  Spring's  armorial  bearing. 
And  in  Summer's  green-cmblazon'd  field, 

But  in  arms  of  brave  old  Autumn's  wearing. 
In  the  centre  of  his  brazen  shield. 

Not  alone  in  meadows  and  green  alleys. 

On  the  mountain-top,  anaby  the  brink 
Of  sequester'd  pools,  in  woodland  valleys. 

Where  the  slaves  of  Nature  stoop  to  drink. 

Not  alone  in  her  vast  dome  of  glory, 
Not  on  graves  of  bird  and  beast  alone ; 

But  in  old  cathedrals,  high  and  hoary. 
On  the  tombs  of  hepoes,  carv'd  in  stone. 
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In  the  cottage  of  the  radest  peasant 
In  ancestral  homes,  whose  crumbling  towers, 

Speaking  of  the  Past  unto  the  Present, 
Tell  us  of  the  ancient  Games  of  Flowers.* 

In  all  places,  then,  and  in  all  seasons, 
Flowers  expand  their  light  and  soul-like  wings, 

Teaching  us,  by  most  persuasive  reasons, 
How  akin  they  are  to  human  things. 

And  with  child<like,  credulous  affection, 
We  behold  their  tender  buds  expand, 
Emblems  of  our  own  great  resurrection. 
Emblems  of  the  bright  and  better  land. 
Oambridft  UiuMvm'fy.  H-  W.  Lonofkllow. 
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'  Look  through  nature  up  to  nature's  Gk>d.' 

Perhaps  the  most  important  benefit  resulting  to  mankind  from 
the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  is  the  invention  to  which  it  leads  of 
new  arguments  in  favor  of  the  being  and  benevolence  of  the  Deity. 
And  were  this  the  only  advantage  arising  from  this  study,  it  would 
render  it  well  worthy  the  attentioli  of  the  wisest  and  greatest  of  men. 
For  every  discovery  which  philosophers  have  hitherto  made,  whether 
of  some  new  material  element,  or  of  some  law  or  property  of  matter, 
has  invariably  disclosed  fresh  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  All-wise 
Intelligence.  The  chemical  constitution  and  governing  laws  of  a 
drop  of  water,  even  so  far  as  they  are  now  understood,  may  afibrd 
weapons,  wherewith  the  weakest  champion  of  religion  might  prevail 
against  the  most  ingenious  of  the  worshippers  of  the  Goddess  of 
Chance.  Nay,  were  the  atheist  really  in  search  of  truth,  no  cham*- 
pion  would  be  needed.  The  humblest  flower,  the  meanest  worm^ 
even  the  dust  beneath  his  feet,  would  seem  to  disclaim  an  origin  in 
chance,  and  to  warn  him  not  to  neglect  the  worship  of  their  common 
Creator. 

There  can  be  no  more  interesting  object  of  attention,  than  the  ex- 
amination of  the  evidences  of  design,  as  exhibited  in  parts  of  the 
intricate  machinery  of  Nature.  Physical  principles,  which,  at  first 
sight,  or  indeed  after  much  philosophical  investigation,  have  appeared 
of  but  limited  importance,  or  perhaps  wholly  accidental  or  unneces- 
sary, have,  upon  farther  study,  been  found  to  rank  among  the  number 
of  most  beautiful  and  convincing  proofs  of  creative  intelligence ; 
have  formed  the  most  important  links  in  the  chain  which  holds  to- 
gether the  material  universe. 

Such  has  been  the  train  of  thought  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the 
writer  of  this  article,  by  an  examination  of  the  nature  and  physical 
relations  of  color.  This  property  of  matter  might  appear  to  a  super- 
ficial observer  as  one  of  inferior  importance.  He  would  admit  that 
the  difierences  of  color  add  to  the  happiness  of  the  human. race,  inas- 
much as  they  give  variety  and  beauty  to  material  objects,  and  afibrd 
one  of  the  most  easy  methods  of  distinguishing  them  from  each 
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other,  but  would  probably  deny  that  the  existence  of  animal  life  is  at 
all  dependant  upon  color,  and  that  it  is  essential  to  the  present  con- 
stitution of  things.  But  let  such  an  one  reflect  a  little  more  upon 
this  property  —  let  him  consider  attentively  all  its  relations  —  and 
he  will  doubtless  change  his  opinion. 

In  travelling  from  the  equator  toward  the  poles,  we  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  fact,  that  there  exists  a  difference  of  color  corres- 
ponding to  a  change  of  climate.     Under  the  equator,  the  covering  of 
the  earth,  that  is,  the  vegetation,  is  darker  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  globe  ;  and,  as  there  is  but  little  change  of  climate  through  the 
year,  this  dark  covering  does  not  give  place  either  to  the  light  tints 
of  autumn,  or  to  the  snowy  robe  of  winter.     In  advancing  north,  the 
foliage  becomes  lighter  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  latitude.     In 
the  temperate  zone,  the  dark,  rich  robe  of  the  tropics  gives  place  to 
one  of  livelier  hue,  which,  after  covering  the  earth  during  a  part  of 
the  year,  assumes  the  light  colors  of  decay,  and  is  buried   beneath 
the  snow.     Thus  this  change  continues  to  keep  pace  with  the  dimi- 
nution of  temperature,  till  we  enter  the  frigid  zone,  and  reach  the 
region  of  eternal  frost. 

From  this  difierence  of  color  in  the  north  and  south,  and  in  summer 
and  winter,  we  may  deduce  this  general  fact,  that  the  earth  adapts 
itself  in  color  to  the  variations  of  temperature,  presenting  a  dark 
surface  to  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  tropics,  and  a  light  one  to  the 
cold  of  winter  and  the  frigid  zone. 

So  much  then  for  the  fact.  Let  us  now  consider  the  design  of 
such  an  ariangcment.  When  a  body  contains  more  caloric  than  the 
air,  or  the  other  bodies  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  heat  is  given  off 
from  it  in  all  directions,  till  the  equilibrium  is  restored.  Three,  and 
perhaps  more,  physical  operations  take  place  in  this  case  ;  radiation 
from  the  heated  substance,  reflection  and  absorption  by  the  surroundr 
ing  bodies.  Now  it  has  been  proved,  by  repeated  experiment,  that 
these  changes  depend,  as  it  regards  their  extent  and  rapidity,  upon 
the  color  of  the  bodies.  The  more  light-colored  the  heated  substance 
is,  the  more  slowly  will  it  part  with  its  superfluous  caloric.  Wore 
it  entirely  black,  the  change  would  take  place  with  more  rapidity 
than  in  any  other  case.  If  the  surrounding  bodies  were  of  a  light 
color,  a  large  portion  of  the  heat  radiated  upon  them  would  be  re- 
flected, and  but  little  absorbed.  Just  the  contrary  would  take  place 
were  they  dark.  The  caloric  would  nearly  all  be  absorbed,  and  but 
little  reflected. 

Similar  to  these  are  the  phenomena  of  light.  Bright  substances 
reflect,  and  dark  absorb,  the  rays  from  a  luminous  body.  This,  how- 
ever, is  hardly  a  correct  method  of  expressing  the  fact  intended. 
Philosophers  believe  that  darkness  of  color  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
absorption  of  the  luminous  rays,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  ab- 
sorption is  the  cause  of  the  darkness.  The  fact  in  question  then  is 
this ;  some  bodies  are  of  such  a  chemical  constitution,  that  they 
readily  absorb  light,  and,  as  a  consequence,  little  being  reflected  to 
the  eye,  they  appear  dark.  Others,  differently  constituted,  reflect 
nearly  all  the  light  that  is  thrown  upon  them,  and,  therefore,  the  light- 
ness of  their  color  bears  proportion  to  such  reflection. 

Let  us  apply  these  facts  to  the  explanation  of  the  design  of  the 
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geographical  distinctions  of  color,  of  which  we  are  treating.  Sup- 
pose that  the  arrangement  were  different.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  the  portion  of  the  earth  near  the  equator  presented,  throughout 
the  year,  a  white  surface  to  the  sun.  The  rays  of  heat  from  that 
body  would  nearly  all,  upon  reaching  such  a  surface,  be  reflected 
back  into  the  atmosphere,  and  would  heat  that  part  of  it  immedi- 
ately bordering  the  earth,  and  most  exposed  to  this  reflection,  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  make  the  climate  insupportable.  The  conse- 
quence would  be,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  earth  would  be  rendered 
uninhabitable.  But,  by  the  existing  provision,  the  rays  of  caloric  pass 
directly  through  the  air,  heating  it  comparatively  little,  and  are,  for 
the  most  part,  absorbed  by  the  earth.  The  principle  is  similar  in 
regard  to  light.  Had  the  constitution  of  the  covering  of  the  earth  in 
the  tropics  been  such  as  to  reflect  the  luminous  rays,  which  are  far 
more  numerous  and  brilliant  there  than  at  the  poles,  the  overpower- 
ing glare  of  light  would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  render  those 
regions  uninhabitable  by  any  known  species  of  animals. 

Ag^in :  Let  us  suppose  that  the  earth  were  clothed  with  a  dark 
covering  in  the  frigid  zone.  The  few  and  oblique  rays  of  heat,  in 
that  part  of  the  globe  would,  after  imparting  but  little  of  their  caloric 
to  the  atmosphere,  in  their  passage  through  it,  be  absorbed  by  the 
earth.  The  same  effect  would  take  place  in  regard  to  the  rays  of 
light,  which  are  similarly  few  and  feeble.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  the 
effect  these  things  would  have  in  darkening  the  polar  regions,  in 
greatly  diminishing  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  in  contracting  the  extent  of  the  inhabitable  part  of  the 
globe.  Thus  we  see,  that  by  means  of  the  snow,  nay,  by  one,  and 
as  some  would  think,  the  least  important  of  its  properties,  e. «.,  its 
color,  man  and  his  fellow  animals  are  enabled  to  live  in  regions,  the 
climate  of  which,  without  the  instrumentality  of  this  property,  would 
destroy  them. 

After  speaking  of  the  change  of  color  corresponding  to  change  of 
latitude,  it  were  superfluous  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  correspon- 
ding change  of  season,  since  the  principle  is  precisely  the  same  in 
each  case.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  temperate  zone, 
the  climate  throughout  the  year  is  to  a  great  extent  equalized  by  this 
happy  arrangement ;  that,  without  it,  our  winters  would  be  much 
more  rigorous,  and  our  summers  proportion  ably  oppressive. 

In  passing,  we  might  speak  of  another  evil  that  would  arise  from 
snow  being  of  a  darker  color.  Upon  a  sudden  change  of  tempera* 
tore,  it  would  melt  very  rapidly,-  and,  if  collected  in  any  quantity, 
would  occasion  dreadful  inundations,  which  would  sweep  and  deso- 
late the  country.  Such  accidents  occur  even  now  in  some  parts  of 
the  world.  How  much  more  frequent  and  destructive  they  would  be, 
in  the  case  we  have  supposed,  it  is  easy  to  conceive. 

Who  then  can  deny  that  we  have,  in  the  general  principle  which 
unites  these  phenomena,  a  well-attested  instance  of  benevolent  de- 
sign ?  Who  will  assert  that  so  beautiful  and  necessary  a  provision 
could  be  the  result  of  chance  '? 

But  perhaps  some  one  will  say  :  '  It  is  true  that  there  appears  to  be 
a  happy  adjustment  of  the  color  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is 
true  that  this  adjustment  has  an  important  influence  in  diminishing 
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the  difference  of  the  temperatures  of  the  polar  and  equatorial  re- 
gions, and  in  rendering  them  both  fit  abodes  of  animals.  But  theD, 
unhappily  for  the  symmetry  of  the  whole  theory,  no  exception  to  tbo 
general  principle  is  made  in  favor  of  the  animals  themselves.  Tbe 
inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  man  in  a  more  marked  and  inva- 
riable manner  than  all  the  rest,  are  distinguished  by  the  dark  color 
peculiar  to  that  part  of  the  globe  ;  so  that  they  absorb  the  heat  in  an 
equal  degree  with,  or  perhaps  greater  than,  the  earth,  since  its  color  is 
even  lighter  than  theirs.  We  find  the  same  fact  to  exist  as  we  advance 
from  the  equator  toward  the  poles.  The  covering  of  the  greater 
part  of  animals  becomes  lighter  proportion  ably  with  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  In  the  frigid  zone,  the  light  color  of  man  as  well  as  of 
other  animals,  for  instance  the  white  bear,  ermine,  etc^,  must  ne- 
cessarily repel  from  their  bodies  by  reflection  a  quantity  of  heat  pro- 
portional to  that  which  the  atmosphere  gains  by  reflection  from  the 
snow.  This  fact  strikes  us  still  more  forcibly  in  the  temperate  zone, 
where  the  difiference  of  climate,  resulting  from  change  of  season,  is 
greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  Here  our  color  is  actu- 
ally darkened  by  the  heat  of  summer,  in  proportion  to  our  exposure 
to  it,  and  becomes  lighter  at  the  approach  of  winter.  So  that  we  are 
rendered  by  the  heat  itself  more  capable  of  absorbing  it,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  suffering  from  it.  Surely,  we  cannot  consider  these  things 
as  evidences  of  design.' 

But  let  us  attentively  examine  these  facts,  and  we  shall  find  that 
the  seeming  difficulty  disappears,  and  that  the  truths  which  gave  rise 
to  it,  unite  in  a  symmetrical  whole  with  the  others  which  we  have 
mentioned,  to  form  a  cumulative  and  unanswerable  argument  in  favor 
of  the  existence  of  a  benevolent  Creator. 

Animal  bodies  do  not  depend  for  the  quantity  of  caloric  necessary 
to  their  existence  upon  the  sun.  By  chemical  changes,  not  yet  well 
understood  by  philosophers,  depending  upon  that  subtle  ethereal 
principle  which  we  call  life*  a  sufficient  quantity  of  animal  or  vital 
heat,  as  it  is  called,  is  evolved  within  the  body  itself.  As  this  heat  is 
constantly  generated,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  body  may  not 
acquire  too  high  a  temperature,  that  it  be  as  constantly  conducted  or 
radiated  off.  When  the  atmosphere  contains  too  little  caloric,  its 
power  of  absorbing  heat  is  so  great  as  to  deprive  the  animal  body  of 
it  more  rapidly  than  it  is  generated  ;  thus  producing  the  sensation  of 
cold.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  weather  is  too  warm,  the  air  and 
other  surrounding  bodies,  having  less  attraction  for  caloric,  do  not 
withdraw  it  as  fast  as  it  is  generated ;  thus  producing  the  feeling  of 
heat.  Perhaps,  however,  this  is  scarcely  a  scientific  method  of 
stating  the  fact  in  question.  It  is  generally  supposed  by  philoso- 
phers, that  all  bodies,  whether  in  equilibrium,  as  it  regards  tempera- 
ture, with  surrounding  substances,  or  not,  are  constandy  radiating  and 
absorbing  caloric.  When  equally  heated,  the  cause  of  their  con- 
tinuing so  is,  that  they  receive  as  much  as  they  give  off.  When  une- 
qually heated,  that  which  contains  most  caloric  radiates  more  than 
the  rest,  and,  of  course,  absorbs  less  than  it  parts  with.     By  this 
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means,  an  equilibrium  of  temperature  is  afler  a  time  brought  about. 
Now,  in  cold  weather,  the  heat  which  an  animal  body  radiates  is  greater 
in  quantity  than  the  sum  of  what  it  generates  itself,:  and  absorbs  from 
the  sun  and  other  bodies.  The  consequence  is,  it  experiences  the 
feeling  of  cold.  In  warm  weather,  the  caloric  radiated  is  less  than 
that  absorbed  and  generated ;  in  which  case,  the  animal  suffers  from 
heat.  The  vital  heat  of  the  generality  of  quadrupeds  and  other 
warm-blooded  animals  is  several  degrees  greater  in  intensity  than 
that  of  the  atmosphere,  during  the  warmest  season  in  the  tropics. 
The  temperature  of  the  human  body  is  about  ninety-eight  degrees. 
The  mean  equatorial  temperature  Humboldt  proved  by  repeated  ex- 
periment to  be  eighty-one  and  a  half  degrees.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  in  warm  regions  it  is  more  important  that  the  physical  state 
and  constitution  of  animal  bodies  should  be  adapted  to  the  radiation 
of  internal,  than  to  the  reflection  of  external  heat,  since  the  intensity 
of  the  former  exceeds  that  of  the  latter. 

Now  we  have  before  mentioned  the  fact,  that  the  rapidity  of  the 
radiation  of  caloric  from  a  heated  body  is  in  proportion  to  the  darkness 
of  its  color.  This  then,  taken  in  connection  with  the  facts  just  stated, 
readily  explains  the  reason  why  the  color  of  animals  varies  with  the 
temperature.  The  negroes  of  Africa,  for  example,  are  provided 
with  a  dark  complexion,  in  order  that  the  great  quantity  of  heat 
which  the  warmth  of  their  climate  causes  them  to  absorb,  may  be 
compensated  for  by  an  increased  radiation.  These  unfortunate  peo- 
pie,  when  they  come  to  the  north,  as  might  be  supposed,  suffer  at 
first  extremely  from  the  cold.  They  in  time,  however,  become  some- 
what inured  to  it.  Nature  provides  for  them  by  another  species  of 
adaptation,  which  we  cannot  stop  minutely  to  describe,  but  which 
may  be  proved  to  take  place.  The  effect  of  it  is  to  increase  the 
evolution  of  animal  heat,  and  thus  to  make  up  for  the  excessive  radia- 
tion. Natives  of  high  latitudes,  however,  are  white,  as  has  been 
said,  and  consequently  their  limited  absorption  of  heat  is  compen- 
sated for  by  an  equally  limited  radiation.  We  see,  also,  from  this 
general  principle,  the  design  of  the  skin  being  so  formed  as  to  be- 
come tanned  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  longer  upon  these  facts.  Taken  in  connec- 
tion, they  present  perhaps  one  oi  the  most  interesting  and  harmo- 
nious arrangements  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  the  depart- 
ments of  natural  science.  But  it  is  by  no  means  one  of  a  few  evidences 
of  design,  by  which  the  advocate  of  religion  may  strengthen  and  con- 
firm his  faith.  The  whole  universe  is  full  of  such  examples.  We 
have  reason  to  believe,  too,  that  we  have  but  a  very  imperfect  insight 
into  the  philosophy  of  Nature  ;  that  beyond  the  veil  which  separates 
the  conquests  of  the  human  intellect  from  the  vast  tracts  of  know- 
ledge, the  possession  of  which  yet  remains  to  be  acquired,  there  are 
myriads  of  beautifully-ordered  systems,  far  surpassing  in  extent  and 
grandeur  any  thing  which  the  fancy  of  the  wildest  schemer  has  ever 
suggested  to  his  mind.  A  few  pebbles  only  have  been  gathered  from 
the  shore  of  the  great  ocean  of  truth.  No  wonder  that  the  poet,  im- 
pressed with  this  belief,  should  exclaim  : 

'  There  are  more  thines  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamed  ofin  your  philosophy.'  B.  R.  W. 
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TO    A    LOCK   OF    HAIR. 

Thou  'st  played  upon  that  cheek  fitll  oft, 

Thou  shiningr  tress  of  golden  hair ! 
And  wreathed  thy  curl  in  dalliance  soft 

Around  that  neck  so  dazzUng  fair : 
Whence  hast  thou  caught  that  amber  gleam, 

Soft  as  a  fadinff  autumn-sky  7 
Part  from  the  suivs  enamoured  beam. 

Part  from  that  full  refulgent  eye. 

I  fear  thou  'dst  murmur,  couldst  thou  speak, 

And  curse  the  fate  that  bade  thee  part 
From  thy  bright  home,  a  lady's  cheek, 

E'en  to  be  pillow'd  on  my  heart : 
And  I  would  give,  thou  wavy  tress ! 

To  thee  earth's  warmest,  purest  breast. 
If  thou  in  turn  my  lot  wouldst  bless, 

And  give  to  me  thy  place  of  rest. 
Not  Zephyr's  breath  could  woo  like  roe, 

Nor  sunbeams  there  so  warmly  play ; 
Nor  wander  o'er  that  cheek  so  freel 

'Those  wanton  curls  in  sportive  play. 


WILSON    CONWORTH. 


MUMBIiR     BI6HT. 


Although  I  joined  Collins  in  much  of  hia  dissipation,  yet  I  per- 
suaded myself  tbat  I  had  his  good  at  heart;  and  thinking  a  change 
of  scene  might  have  a  beneficial  effect,  I  proposed  a  jaunt  to  the 
Falls  of  Niagara.  It  was  the  month  of  June  ;  we  were  in  posses- 
sion of  a  handsome  equipage,  and  plenty  of  money  ;  we  had  all  the 
means  of  making  the  journey  pleasant. 

C •  got  wind  of  this  project,  and  although  we  had  not  spoken 

for  weeks,  he  came  to  my  room  the  evening  before  our  departure, 
and  told  me  I  was  a  ruined  man,  unless  I  gave  up  this  journey.  He 
explained  to  me  the  reasons  of  his  coldness,  and  the  reserve  of 
others ;  it  was  to  induce  me  to  g^ve  up  my  association  with  Collins. 
He  said  all  were  interested  for  me,  and  besought  me  to  Ibten  to.  his 
advice  ;  that  some  things  had  leaked  out  respecting  Collins,  whidi 
he  was  not  at  liberty  to  tell  me.  I  knew  I  ought  to  hear  him.  I 
was  convinced  he  was  disinterested  ;  but  I  remained  fixed,  for  I 

intended  to  pass  through  N ,  and  was  in  hopes  to  see  Alice 

once  more  ;  and  this,  after  once  getting  into  my  heart,  I  could  not 
get  out.  We  departed  upon  our  excursion  of  pleasure,  which 
proved  one  of  pain.     With  whom  is  hope  more  faithful  % 

Following  the  river,  we  soon  emerged  from  the  level  meadow 
country,  and  began  to  ascend  the  hills  of  Vermont.  The  moon  was 
at  her  full,  and  we  rode  mostly  in  the  night-time.  Collins  could  not 
bear  the  day,  and  I  was  willing  to  give  in  to  his  caprices,  for  the 
night  gave  a  calmness  and  amiable  tone  to  his  feelings.  His  heart 
was  open  to  the  influences  of  nature,  though  he  pretended  to  hate 
mankmd. 
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The  Connecticut  river,  in  the  north,  has  a  swift  and  sparkling; 
current,  so  that  it  makes  music  as  it  flows.  Tall  trees  bend  over  it^ 
all  along  its  course,  as  if  inclining  to  kiss  its  nimble  waters.  These 
trees  are  of  one  kind,  and  resemble  the  graceful  elm.  To  the  lovef 
of  nature,  I  know  of  no  scene  so  fitted  to  call  out  his  enthusiasm. 
After  toiling  up  an  ascent  of  three  or  four  miles,  as  you  stop  to 
breathe  your  panting  steed,  which,  if  bred  in  the  country,  toils  so 
faithfully  for  you,  your  eye  is  filled  with  all  kinds  of  scenery*  Heref 
on  your  right  reposes  a  village,  with  its  neat  white  houses,  in  a  rich 
valley,  the  land  rising  in  hills  in  every  direction  from  it,  partly 
wooded,  with  hereana  there  a  wide  pasture  of  close-cropped  green^ 
dotted  with  the  fleecy  fiock  atid  lowing  kine.  The  river  bounds  it^ 
on  one  side  of  which  is  a  circle  of  meadow  land,  and  on  the  other  a 
steep  rocky  precipice,  falling  abruptly  to  the  water. 

It  was  twelve  o'clock  at  night  —  a  clear  moon-light  tatSot —  wieti 
we  gained  one  of  these  elevations  of  land.  No  sound  broke  the 
stillness,  save  the  voice  of  the  *  solemn  bird  of  night'  marking  by 
contrast  the  depth  of  the  solitude  of  silence.  Collins  wept  like  a 
child.  He  had  associations  he  would  not  communicate  to  me.  Pos- 
sibly he  had  been  there  before.  He  refused  to  speak.  We  stopped 
at  the  first  public  house,  and  he  retired  to  his  room  without  uttering 
a  word. 

Until  this  evening,  I  had  never  spoken  to  Collins  of  my  own  love 
affair.  I  had  never  told  him  of  my  difficulties,  nor  let  him  know 
that  I  had  had  any.  My  object  was  to  divert  his  melancholy,  not  to 
find  relief  from  my  own  sonows.  That  night,  as  we  sat  in  silence 
contemplating  the  scene,  some  lines  of  poetry  had  escaped  me, 
which  Alice  Clair  had  been  fond  of  repeating.  I  felt  Collins  start 
as  he  listened,  and  soon  after,  he  gave  vent  to  a  torrent  of  tears,  the 
first  I  had  ever  seen  him  shed. 

The  next  morning  we  rode  and  travelled  on  in  moody  silence. 
Not  a  word  was  exchanged  between  us.  Collins's  whole  manner 
toward  me  had  changed.  Now  and  then  I  discovered  a  black  look 
upon  his  face,  as  he  glanced  toward  me.  I  treated  him  with 
my  usual  kindness.  I  had,  in  the  relation  of  my  own  unhappy 
attachment,  concealed  the  name  and  personal  appearance  of  Miss 
Clair,  and  the  place,  too.  I  was  free  from  suspicion,  supposed  his 
reserve  was  a  freak,  and  waited  patiently  for  the  recovery  of  his 
usual  manner. 

We  now  left  the  river,  and  struck  off  to  the  Green  Mountains, 
taking  the  road  to  N  — — ,  where  we  artived  about  dark.  Ail  the 
town  knew  of  our  arritral,  almost  as  soon  as  we  were  settled  in  our 
apartment.  I  found  that  Collins  was  known  there  as  well  as  myself, 
though  under  a  different  name.  He  was  greeted  as  '  Mr.  Cowles,' 
by  every  one,  and  the  people  stared  at  him  as  they  would  at  a 
spectre. 

When  I  asked  the  explanation  of  this  mystery,  after  we  had 
retired  to  a  private  room,  he  stared  at  me  for  some  moments,  with 
the  glare  of  a  maniac  in  his  eyes,  and  then  sprang  upon  roe,  draw- 
ing his  dagger  from  his  bosom.  This  was  no  time  for  parley.  I 
flung  him  from  me,  wrested  the  dagger  from  his  hand,  and  thea 
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allowed  him  to  rise.  Seeing  that  he  intended  no  violence,  I  sat  upon 
the  bed  while  ho  walked  the  room,  gnashing  his  teeth,  and  mum- 
bling to  himself '  curses  not  loud  but  deep ;'  then  stopping  suddenly 
opposite  to  me,  he  said  : 

•  You,  fiend  !  —  why  did  you  seek  mo  1  Can  you  be  the  friend 
who  feels  an  interest  in  me  ?  Why  have  you  proved  a  traitor  to 
my  peace  ]' 

I  assured  him  his  words  were  inexplicable  to  me. 

*  Where,'  said  he,  *  did  you  learn  those  words  you  quoted  last  night  t 
Do  you  know  her  too  T  Have  you,  too,  been  a  victim  to  those  super- 
human charms  ?  I  am  a  slave  ;  she  bound  me  ;  I  am  helpless.  Oh, 
God  !  —  but  I  have  wronged  you ;  you  could  not  know  ;  you  are 
Bot  to  blame.  I  had  better  destroy  myself  I  am  crazed  —  mad  ! 
I  know  not  what  I  say.  Oh  !  leave  me,  if  you  value  your  life  or 
mine !' 

This  was   all    strange.      What   could   he  mean  %     He   bad    no 
acquaintance  with  Alice.     She  had  told  me  that  she  never  had  an 
attachment  before  the  one  she  confessed  for  me.     What  other  lady  in 
town  could  there  be  to  excite  affections  so  refined  as  his  1     It  could 
not  be  Alice  ;  this  was  a  vagary  too  wild  to  be  listened  to.     How- 
ever, determined  to  solve  the  difficulty,  I  went  immediately  to  tbe 
house  of  Mr.  Clair,  and  asked  for  his  daughter ;  '  she  was  out  of 
town  ;*  for  Mrs.  Clair  ;  *  she  was  sick  ;*  for  any  of  the  family ;  *  I 
could  not  be  admitted.'     This  was  as  unceremonious  as  I  could 
bear ;  so  I  walked  back  to  the  hotel,  and  calling  the  inn-keeper 
.  aside,  asked  him  what  had  become  of  Miss  Clair.     Inn-keepers  in 
a  country  village  know  all  the  small  news  that  any  one  does,  for 
they  hear  the  same  story  assume  so  many  different  shapes  over  the 
grog  they  deal  out,  that  by  night  they  become  perfectly  saturated 
with  a  piece  of  scandal,  and  give  forty  readings  oi  the  same  event  to 
suit  the  customer. 

Mr.  Shufide  gave  me  a  full  account  of  the  aifair.  He  said  that 
Alice  was  with  her  sister  in  Albany  ;  that  she  had  been  very  sick, 
and  not  expected  to  live.  After  I  had  been  out  of  town  for  a  few 
months,  she  returned  to  her  father's ;  used  to  go  moping  about,  and 
people  thoughthcr  mind  was  afiected  ;  he  wondered  that  people  could 
be  so  unreasonable,  as  to  keep  young  folks  that  loved  each  other 
separate ;  if  he  had  been  me,  he  would  have  run  away  with  her.. 

1  did  not  wait  to  hear  farther,  or  even  to  inquire  about  Collins, 
but  ordered  a  horse,  left  a  note  for  Collins,  in  which  I  advised  him 
to  return,  as  important  business  required  my  presence  at  Albany  for 
a  few  days ;  and  that  I  could  not  undertake  our  contemplated  journey, 
after  what  had  happened. 

That  very  night  I  started  across  the  mountains  for  Albany,  and 
did  not  sleep  until  I  saw  the  house  that  contained  all  I  thought  I 
loved  on  earth.  The  visit  to  old  scenes  had  renewed  all  the 
fervor  of  my  affection.  Not  wishing  to  be  recognised,  I  stopped 
hX  a  dwelling  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  town,  and  sent  a  little  boy  to 
the  house  with  a  note,  directing  him  only  to  give  it  into  Miss  Clair's 
own  hand.  If  her  health  permitted,  I  requested  an  interview ;  but 
certainly  some  token  of  recognition  by  the  bearer.  She  was  well 
enough  to  meet  me,  and  we  agreed  to  take  a  walk  that  afternoon. 
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I  pass  over  the  agonizing  bliss  of  meeting.  All  was  forgiven  in  an 
instant.  She  had  been  sick  indeed  —  sick  at  heart.  She  had  heard 
of  my  disgpraceful  course  of  life  in  the  city,  after  parting  from  her, 

and  then  again  of  my  relapse  at  L .     She  had  supposed  that  I 

had  given  up  all  thoughts  of  her,  and  she  said  that  she  had  tried  to 
banish  me  from  her  thoughts  ;  but,  smiling  through  her  tears,  her 
words  were  :  *  You  know,  Con  worth,  you  were  my  first  and  only  love. 
I  had  determined  to  run  the  risk  of  what  I  feared  would  happen. 
I  was  willing  to  risk  something  for  one  who  might  be  so  much,  if  he 
did  truly  love  me  in  return  as  I  did  him.  I  have  been  forsaken^ 
and  forgotten,  and  disregarded  ;  but  the  fault  was  in  me  in  the  first 
instance  in  trusting  to  you.  I  could  hardly  expect  yon  to  change 
your  character  for  one  like  me.' 

I  could  not  bear  this ;  I  implored  her  to  accuse  me,  to  upbraid 
me  -•—  any  thing  but  such  words  ;  and  then  I  endeavored  to  palliate 
my  faults,  and  in  doing  so,  I  told  the  exact  truth.  I  led  her  back  to 
motives,  and  temptations,  and  despairing  states  of  mind,  through 
which  I  could  distinctly  trace  my  own  lapses ;  convincing  her  that 
all  resulted  from  my  separation  from  her ;  that  *  could  I  have  her  with 
me  to  guide,  comfort,  and  encourage  me,  I  should,  I  felt  confident,  do 
every  thing  to  make  her  happy.* 

The  idea  of  marriage  had  not  crossed  my  mind  until  this  instant. 
In  consoling  her,  and  drawing  the  picture  of  our  union,  I  was  so 
charmed  with  the  notion,  that  I  began  to  speak  in  earnest,  and  did, 
upon  the  spot,  adopt  the  resolution  of  making  the  attempt  to  persuade 
her  to  unite  herself  to  me  on  the  instant. 

I  succeeded.  She  consented.  We  were  to  be  married  on  the 
next  morning.  By  good  luck,  her  brother-in-law  was  absent  from 
home,  and  I  knew  her  sister  possessed  rather  a  romantic  turn  of  mind. 
The  devil  lent  me  cunning  and  eloquence,  and  I  persuaded  her  it 
was  the  only  way  to  save  Alice's  life  and  mine. 

To  bring  this  about,  I  had,  without  premeditation,  to  invent  plans 
which  should  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  well-digested.  I 
told  her  *  that  I  came  authorized  from  my  father  to  bring  Alice  to  his 
house,  if  I  could  do  so  as  my  wife.*  I  then  showed  her  the  wealth 
that  I  possessed  —  for  beside  my  own  money,  Collins,  on  starting,  had 
constituted  me  his  banker —  and  the  whole  story  was  so  well  got  up, 
that  she  seemed  delighted  with  the  novelty  of  the  scheme.  . 

Behold  me  then  on  the  eve  of  perpetrating  marriage.  Every  thing 
was  prepared.  My  carriage,  (one  1  had  hired,  and  called  mine,)  was 
at  the  door ;  the  trunks  were  lashed  on,  and  we  were  standing  before 
the  minister,  in  her  sister's  parlor ;  the  justice's  daughter,  and  a  friend 
I  had  picked  up,  acting  as  witnesses.  The  ceremony  began.  Hardly 
had  a  word  been  spoken,  when  the  door  flew  violently  open,  and 
Collins,  wild  and  haggard,  with  his  dress  torn  and  soiled,  and  without 
a  hat,  rushed  into  the  room.  He  looked  about  him  for  a  few  moments 
in  triumph,  and  then  said,  slowly  :  *  I  am  come  in  time,  false  woman  I* 
He  stepped  toward  Alice,  who,  pale  and  trembling,  was  sinking  to 
the  floor.  A  dagger  gleamed  in  the  madman's  band.  I  rushed  for* 
ward,  and  taking  the  blow  aimed  at  her,  I  fell  senseless  to  the  earth. 
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Wbbn  I  awoke  froin  mj  delirious  dream,  wbicb  followed  the 
wound  I  had  received,  I  found  myself  in  a  small  private  house.  My 
fether  was  standing  by  my  bedside,  and  my  sister  was  mpirig  the 
cold  sweat  from  my  forehead.  I  had  been  thus  for  a  fortnight.  My 
father  and  sister  had  arrived  upon  the  earliest  intelligence  after  the 
accident.  They  imagined  they  were  journeying  to  attend  niy  fuDeral, 
Would  it  had  been  so  ! 

My  father  took  ray  hand*  as  my  eyes  closed,  upon  meeting  his  anx- 
ious gaze,  and  said :  '  It  is  all  well  —  all  is  forgiven.  Be  calm  ;  you 
are  better,  God  be  praised !     I  ask  no  more.' 

I  coald  not  speak.  His  kindness,  his  affection,  wounded  me  worse 
than  ten  thousand  daggers.  I  covered  my  eyes  with  my  hand,  and 
wept.  When  I  was  strong  enough  to  bear  it,  my  sister  told  me  all 
that  had  happened.  Alice  had  confessed  to  her  every  thing.  The 
aubstance  was  this. 

*  Collins  had  some  years  before  met  Alice  Clair  at  a  boarding- 
school  in  the  city,  and  he  fell  violently  in  love  with  her.     He  was 
then  an  exile  from  home  for  his  vices,  and  was  living  in  the  city,  with- 
out plan  or  object.     His  assumed  name  was  Cowles,  to  prevent  his 
friends  from  hearing  of  his  pranks.     Alice  had  been  pleased  with 
his  manners,  and  received  his  attentions,  in  walking  m  the  street,  to 
hold  an  umbrella  over  her  when  caught  in  a  shower,  and  to  bow  with 
a  smile  when  she  met  hira ;  to  be  at  home  when  he  called  to  see  her ; 
as  far  as  a  school  miss  can  go,  in  a  love  matter,  she  had  been  ;  which 
is  just  no  way  at  all.     The  word  love  never  had  entered  her  head; 
she  was  gratified  in  being  noticed  and  admired,  and  felt  grateful  for 
his  kindness  and  attentions  in  bringing  her  new  books  and  music.  But 
with  the  playful  coquetry  of  a  child,  she  had  impressed  the  heart  of 
Collins  with  a  lasting  devotion.   She  did  not  know  how  much  he  loved 
her.     The  principal  of  the  school  bad  always  allowed  his  visits,  until 
ascertaining  the  knowledge  of  his  true  character,  and  seeing  some 
instances  of  his  misdemeanor  one  night  at  the  theatre,  he  was  dis- 
missed from  the  acquaintance  of  the  ladies,  and  Alice  thought  no 
more  of  him. 

Soon  afler,  she  returned  home,  and  was  continually  persecuted 

with  letters,  which  were  returned  unread.  At  last,  he  went  to  N « , 

and  behaved  like  a  madman  ;  threatened  to  kill  himself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  her  father  and  mother,  and  committed  other  extravagances, 
which  would  have  subjected  him  to  arrest,  had  he  not  lefl  town.    All 

these  facts  were  never  hinted  to  me,  during  my  stay  at  N . 

Probably  they  were  forgotten,  except  by  the  parties  more  immediately 
interested. 

No  wonder  some  surprise  was  manifested  at  seeing  myself  and 
Collins  ride  into  town  together.  Well,  afler  I  had  left  Collins,  and 
departed  for  Albany,  he  by  a  bribe  found  out  my  object  in  going 
thither,  and  immediately  followed  me  on  the  next  day.  With 
a  mind  already  shattered  by  excess,  and  stimulated  to  insanity, 
he  imagined  himself  the  victim  of  treachery,  and  determined  on  con- 
summate vengeance  on  both  of  us.  The  reader  knows  the  rest. 
The  wound  I  received  nearly  proved  fatal.  My  father  was  sum- 
n>0D^,  perhaps  to  attend  my  funeral.     Mr,  Clair  followed  us,  so  soon 
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as  he  got  wind  of  our  intended  visit,  to  protect  his  daughter  from  two 
madmen,  and  arrived  the  day  after  the  result.  Alice  was  taken  home 
with  difficulty.  Mr.  Clair  was  inexorable.  Some  gratitude  was  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  written  to  me  by  him  after  he  heard  of  my  recovery, 
for  saving  the  life  of  his  child. 

*  When  you  are  older  and  more  settled,'  it  said,  *  in  your  views,  if 
you  ever  are,  I  shall  be  glad  to  show  you  how  much  I  am  willing  to 
forget,  for  the  sake  of  your  happiness  and  that  of  my  child.  You 
have  perhaps  unwittingly  destroyed  the  peace  of  my  family.  You  do 
not  know  the  pain  you  have  inflicted.  Time  must  elapse.  Your 
case  is  not  hopeless.     All  depends  upon  yourself.' 

My  sister  in  a  few  days  gave  me  a  lock  of  black  glossy  hair,  tied 
with  a  blue  ribbon.  It  needed  not  to  tell  me  where  it  came  from. 
I  have  worn  it  next  to  my  heart  ever  since  that  fatal  morning.  It  is 
now  placed  before  me,  and  tears  course  down  my  cheeks  as  I  record 
this  passage  in  my  history,  and  look  upon  all  that  is  left  in  this  world 
of  one  who  might  have  made  this  earth  a  heaven  to  any  man,  but  one 
incapable  of  estimating  the  value,  or  rather  incapable  of  profiting  by 
the  gift,  of  her  affections. 

Collins  was  released,  by  my  father's  request,  after  the  question  of 
my  danger  was  over,  and  went  I  know  not  whither.  From  that  day 
to  this,  I  have  never  heard  of  him.  The  money  of  his  in  my  posses- 
sion was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  lawyer,  and  no  trace  can  be  found 
of  his  connections  or  of  himself,  by  the  most  careful  search. 

We  returned  to  my  father's  house.  Hardly  had  we  arrived,  when 
we  heard  of  the  sudden  death  of  Alice  Clair.  Worn  out  by  fatigue 
and  disappointment,  she  was  attacked  by  fever,  which  was  followed 
by  delirium ;  and  she  went  out  of  a  cruel  world,  unconscious  of  her 
misery.  My  cup  of  bitterness  was  full.  I  neither  hoped,  nor  excited 
expectation.  I  was  considered  a  broken,  ruined  man.  I  remained 
some  time  a  burthen  upon  my  father's  hands,  leading  a  harmless  but 
restless,  good-for-nothmg  life,  which  only  doubles  the  misery  of 
existence.  ^ 

Time  works  wonders.  I  began  to  have  hopes  of  myself,  and  de- 
termined to  leave  my  native  city  ;  to  give  up  all  old  acquaintances  ; 
to  go  afar  from  all  who  knew  me.  I  made  arrangements  to  receive 
annually  a  small  sura,  to  enable  me  to  carry  my  projects  into  execu- 
tion, and  bidding  adieu  to  all  those  I  truly  loved,  and  who  I  knew 
still  loved  me,  I  embarked  on  board  a  packet  bound  for  New-Orleans. 


HOPE. 

HoPB  for  Experience  boldly  steers, 

And  gains  that  chilling  shore, 
But  onl^  to  be  wrecked  on  ice, 

And  sink  to  rise  no  more. 
This  is  that  hope  whose  sordid  views 

To  earth  alone  are  given ; 
That  hope  which  wreck  nor  nrin  fisan, 

Her  anchor  casts  in  heaven. 
For  he  that  would  outride  the  ftonn, 

Thouffh  whirlwinds  waked  the  bust, 
Makes  that  his  first  and  only  hope^ 

That  all  matt  mike  their  last 
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A     PRACTITIONER,    HIS    PILORIMAOB 


PART    TWO. 


Oh  Steam !  most  stupendous,  astonishing  steam ! 
Transporting  us  faster  than  flect-fooicd  dream, 
What  could  make  a  doctor,  with  serious  face, 
Pronounce  a  proenosis  of  death  in  thy  case  7 
In  thy  system's  full  vigor,  to  venture  to  sav, 
That  'steam-locomotion  bad  seen  its  best  day?' 


The  flush  that  attended  his  words  was  cold, 
Like  a  thin^  that  happen'd—  a  tale  that  is  told; 
And  his  ncichbor  still  vainly  attempted  to  find 
Some  loop-hole  of  vantage  to  peep  at  his  mind. 
While  his  wonder  was  long,  and  his  marvel  was  deep. 
The  man  who  was  wonder'd  at  fell  fast  asleep. 

Of  evcry-day  chances,  there's  nothing  that  seems 

So  involv'd  m  a  mist  as  the  dreaming  of  dreams: 

When  the  fancies  seem  fitfully  practising  o'er 

The  parts  that  their  waking  rraliiies  bore ; 

Like  the  ghosts  of  departed  returning  again 

To  the  scenes  where  they  acted  and  suner'd  as  men. 

Thus  the  miiid  of  our  doctor  most  readily  found 

Its  way  to  his  regular  visiting-round; 

Now  counting  how  long  such  a  patient  could  live, 

Now  giving  a  drastic  purgative ; 

It  hacT tempted  a  frivolous  man  to  a  smile, 

The  half-drawing  down  of  his  mouth  all  the  while.* 

His  journey  soon  ended,  his  dreaming  was  done, 

And  quickly  dismounted  the  wondenul.one. 

Save  a  handkerchief-parcel,  conveniently  small. 

No  baggage  or  bag  was  he  cuniber'd  withal ; 

Ri^ht  glad  was  his  heart  that  he  was  notdelajr'd 

With  porters  disputing,  and  people  disniay'd. 

At  the  first  man  he  met,  witn  a  citizen's  air, 

He  propounded  a  qm  siion  —  it  made  the  man  stare  ; 

The  answer  was  rpjuiy,  the  questioner  bow'd, 

And  hastily  elbow'd  his  way  through  the  crowd. 

'Oh  ho  !'  said  his  neighbor,  as  off  he  went, 

(The  one  that  had  wondor'd,)  '1  know  what  he  meant !' 


At  a  house,  (but  I  cannot  t«ll  which  it  may  be, 
Though  possess'd  of  an  author's  ubiquity,) 
At  a  house  in  that  city,  inhabits  a  maid, 
Who  travels  bv  spirit,  and  makes  it  a  trade. 
That  maid  ana  her  sister  were  sitting  alone, 
Employ'd  in  some  manner  not  certainly  known  ; 
They  might  have  been  working,  or  reading,  I  guess. 
Or  playing  at  cards,  or  back-gammon,  or  chess ; 
Whatever  employ'd  them,  a  very  loud  rap 
Disorder'd  their  nerves  like  a  thunder-clap. 

The  sleep-walker  quickly  adjusted  her  hair, 

Assuming  the  look  she  intended  to  wear, 

And  toss'd  on  the  table,  as  other  maids  do, 

Some  'work,'  with  the  needle  appearing  half  through. 


*  *  Half-drawinf  down.'    From  thecoutrol  of  the  s1cepAr*t  mind  orcr  hit  buwIm,  thb  note  ox- 
|>r«Hive  gesture  of  the  ^Esculapian  fraternity  wa«  but  an  *  opusiJifectUBv' 
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One  glance  to  see  ev'ry  thingr  properly  plac'd, 

Or  derang'd  to  exactly  the  limits  of  taste, 

Then,  putting  her  chair  with  the  back  tow'rd  the  light, 

Prepard  for  the  visitor,  be  who  he  might. 

The  other,  who  play'd  a  subordinate  part, 

Took  the  same  little  process,  with  little  less  art ; 

And  then  was  directed  to  'ascertain  straight 

What  manner  of  person  it  was  at  the  gate.' 

Oh!  sleep-walker!  sleep-walker!  did  you  but  know, 

Who  the  visitor  is,  that  is  waiting  below. 

A  leech  in  ^ood  practice,  and  wanting;  a  wife^ 

You'd  think  him  a  capital  venture  for  life. 

The  sister  arrived  at  the  door  in  a  trice. 

And  the  man  that  was  waiting  she  look'd  at  twice : 

From  the  crown  of  his  hat  to  the  sole  cxf  his  shoe, 

She  look'd  at  him  twice,  as  she'd  look  him  all  through. 

That  hat  was  low  and  its  brim  was  wide, 

Bui  the  sleep-walker's  sister  was  not  inside : 

And  his  coat  was  black  and  his  breeches  were  gray, 

And  look'd  as  a  thriving  practitioner's  may. 

His  bosom  was  clothed  in  a  sombre  vest, 

That  aptly  comported  with  ail  thereat; 

Each  pocket  contriv'd  of  an  ample  space 

For  holding  a  portable  instrument-case : 

But,  far  more  than  breeches,  hat,  waist-coat  or  coat^ 

His  own  proper  features  seeni'd  worthy  of  note. 

His  locks  were  grizzled,  his  beard  it  was  spare, 

As  he  dieted  ev'ry  particular  hair ; 

From  a  long,  long  nose,  one  could  fancy  how  well 

Its  owner  could  practise  his  organs  of  smell ; 

For  it  seem'd,  as  he  breath'd  atmospherical  air. 

He  pcrceiv'd  what  its  physical  properties  were. 

His  eye  with  occasional  glances  by  stealth. 

Was  plainly  surveying  one's  bodily  health  ; 

And  in  his  tliin  fingers,  there  seem'd  to  exist 

A  perpetual  impulse  to  feel  of  one's  wrist. 

Whatever  he  uller'd,  his  look  was  profound. 

And  an  odor  of  sanity  breath'd  all  around. 

No  diificult  matter  it  was.  to  see. 

That  a  person  of  science  and  skill  was  he. 

Giving  time  for  those  matters  that  pass  between 

A  bachelor- man  and  a  girl  of  eighteen, 

And  a  moment  beside  for  her  womanish  airs. 

We  find  him  ascending  the  sleep-walker's  stairs. 

With  gentlest  tread,  as  if  ever  before 

He  had  practised  his  steps  on  a  sick-chamber  floor. 

His  handkerchief-parcel,  conveniently  small. 

He  laid  on  a  chair,  with  the  knots  tow'rd  the  wall. 

The  maiden  insisting  on  taking  his  hat. 

He  enter'd  the  room  where  the  sleep-walker  sat: 

A  neat- looking  woman,  and  fair  to  behold, 

And  (climax  of  qualities)  not  at  all  old. 

Her  accents  and  manner  were  wondrously  sweet, 

As  she  kindly  invited  his  taking  a  seat. 

And  sweetly  she  said  what  sbe  had  to  say 

Of  the  weather  and  wind,  in  a  diffident  way. 

And  then  he  presented  himself  by  his  name, 

And  hinted  tne  matter  about  which  he  came ; 

He  harp'd  upon  science,  aiHi  physic,  and  food, 

Incidenlall  V  hoping  he  did  not  intrude. 

And  then,  (what  all  orators  well  understand,) 

Digress'd  to  the  subject  directly  in  hand. 

What  was  it  the  sister  spoke  low  in  her  ear. 

It  was  plain  she  alone  was  intended  to  hear. 

But  little  the  medical  gentleman  cared. 

Commencing  a  speech  he  had  ready  prepar'd.^ 

'  This  aura-magru^ica-making,'  said  h« 
Is  3  process  as  simple  as  A  B  C, 
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And  very  agreeable,  certainly,  where 
The  patient  is  femiile,  and  passably  fair  > 
You  hold  her  hand"  gently,  and  look  in  her  eye, 
Succeeding  the  better,  the  harder  you  try  j* 
Then  paw  ner  all  over,  it  comes  to  you  pat, 
Precisely  like  stroking  the  back  of  a  cat.t 
And  now  it  is  holiday-time  with  the  mind, 
It  hastens  to  leave  the  poor  body  behind ; 
As  mischievous  urchins  escape  to  the  street, 
The  pedagogue  slumb'ring  unmovM  in  his  seat. 
Hereafter,  no  '  wishing-cap'  ever  can  be 
Invent^  to  rival  the  bonnet  dt  nuit. 
But  though  I  account  myself  fully  aufaii 
At  dismissing  the  soul  in  a  technical  way, 
(Being  funnily  calPd  by  a  patient  of  mine, 
A  forwarding  agent  for  Charon's  old  line,) 
I  own  that  it  never  came  into  my  head 
To  try  to  converse  with  it  after  it  fled  ; 
It  might  be  unpleasant ;  particular  folks 
Object  to  all  species  of  practical  jokes ; 
And  one  might,  with  reason,  resent  being  made^ 
From  a  person  of  substance,  an  unreal  shade« 
However,  I  think  we  had  belter  prepare 
For  one  Uve  spirit- walking  —  another  afiair. 
The  patient  appears  well  inclin'd  to  repose, 
Or  rather,  already  beginning  to  doze.' 

He  sat  himself  opposite,  look'd  in  her  eye. 
Put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  stifled  a  sigh. 
A  striking  resemblance  there  was  in  the  face. 
To  one  tnat  occasioned  his  first-love  case. 
Ah,  doctor!  that  love  thou  wert  better  forget, 
With  symptoms  recurring,  comes  over  thee  yet. 

*  Be  still !'  said  he,  boldly!  ' nav  madam,  don't  start, 
The  caution  was  private—  address'd  to  ray  heart.* 

He  went  through  the  process ;  ten  minutes  expired. 

The  process  was  tedious,  the  doctor  was  tir'd ; 

He  hinted  that  opium,  one  or  two  grains. 

Had  been  quite  as  speedy,  and  saved  hini  his  pains^ 

The  patient,  at  this,  to  the  doctor's  surprise, 

Look'd  sweetly  upon  him,  and  —  sleep  seal'd  her  eyes. 

'  I  'II  take  the  arm-chair,  to  be  more  at  my  ease. 
And  then  let  us  travel,  as  fast  as  you  please ; 
Can  you  tell  me  what  lies  at  the  head  of  your  stairs  7 
(He  thought  he  should  take  her  thus  unawares }) 
She  said,  without  any  demurrage  at  all, 

*  A  handkerchief-parcel,  the  knots  tow  rd  the  will ; 
Beside  it,  a  beaver;  it's  brim  is  wide, 

And  an  old  piece  of  paper  is  stuck  inside.' 
A  very  round  oath  the  physician  swore, 
"T  was  the  self-same  hat  that  he  always  wore: 
No  mortal  could  see  through  a  six-inch  wall  — 
An  ane^el  undoubtedly  whisper'd  it  all.' 

*  You  flatter,'  the  sister  said,  with  a  sigh, 

*  I  never  did  tell  her,  I'm  sure  —  not  I  !* 

'  The  bundle  contains,'  said  the  spirit.  '  a  shirt : 
Your  name  and  a  number  are  mark'a  on  the  skirt' 
The  doctor  said  nothing ;  it  came  to  his  mind 
That  he  had  such  an  one,  but  had  left  it  behind : 
He  marvel'd  a  woman  could  tell  to  a  hair, 
Not  only  what  was,  but  what  should  have  been  there! 
'If  you've  no  objections,  (I  have  not,'  said  she,) 
We'll  go  to  my  house,  and  see  what  we  can  see ; 


*  The  Btrooffer  the  •zerdse  of  the  will,  the  more  perfeet  U  the  effect  prodaee<f. 

^.*  J**^?. •**?•""•"'  "^"^y  »tcbiiilm«  repeatedly  arade,  to  hie  own  ediflcatioit  and  the  aanojraaeo  of 
kia  family. 
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I  hope  you  'II  go  too.  Misa  —  it  is  not  too  far  ^ 
Beside,  you  have  only  to  set  where  you  are. 
The  spirit,  (how  pleasant  soever  the  road,) 
Will  find  '  tne  more  music,  the  lighter  the  load !' 
But  the  sister  assured  him  that  no  one,  except 
Himself,  could  afiect  her,  so  long  as  she  slept  ;* 

*  She  could  not  distinguish  a  word  that  I  said. 
Though  loud  as  the  trumpet  that  summons  the  dead.' 
*That  's  true,'  said  the  spirit,  'for  talk  as  she  may, 

I  'm  not  a  whit  wiser  for  all  she  can  say  ;t 
But  I'm  at  your  door,  and  have  given  a  knock, 
And  some  one  is  turning  the  key  in  the  lock.' 

*  That's  odd  :'  said  the  doctor: '  I  can't  recollect 
When  turning  the  key  would  nave  any  effect  { 
Thfi  lock  is  a  pa/erif  one,  made  with  such  skill, 
It  never  yet  work'd,  and  I  fear  never  will. 

But  why  should  we  wait  till  they  open  the  door  1 
Let's  tL^  to  my  study,  it's  on  the  nrst  floor!' 
'  How  nice  !'  said  the  spirit ;  *  you  uet  all  the  sun, 
With  two  pretty  windows '     *^here  is  but  one.' 

*But  one?  raid  the  walker  —  *  ah,  that's  very  true ; 
A  somnambulist  sees  twice  as  plainly  as  you ; 
But  truly  I'm  certain,  your  fortunate  wife 
Must  lead  a  most  exquisite  sort  of  a  life.' 

'  But  then  I  am  single  f*  '  I  know  it,'  said  she ; 

*  I  mean,  if  you  Aoo^one,  how  happy  she'd  be  I' 
So  sweetly  she  said  it,  he  look'd  at  her  long« 

The  likeness  was  strUiine  —  each  moment  more  strongs 
Alas !  poor  practitioner.  Took  to  thy  heart ; 
A  treacherous  weapon  is  Love's  Httle  dart  \ 


END  or    PART  TWO/ 


OUR    BIRTH-DAVS. 

The  anniversary  of  our  birth-days  is  always  an  interesting  periodi, 
and  should  be  noticed  accordingly.  Each  of  such  days  is  a  mile-stone 
on  the  road  of  life,  reminding  us  of  the  rapid  rate  at  which. we  have 
been  advancing  on  its  Journey,  and  approaching  its  close.  It  is  true 
that  in  life's  morning,  these  mile-stones  appear  to  be  farther  apart  than 
they  do  in  later  years ;  still,  they  are  days  of  hope  and  promise. 
Thousands  are  then  rejoicing  that  they  are  one  year  nearer  to  the 
boasting  age  of  twenty-one,  when  a  young  man  feels  himself  lord  of 
his  own  actions,  and  glories  in  his  liberty.  To  thousands  of  the 
fairer  part  of  creation,  these  annual  monitors  are  welcome,  as  harbin- 
gers of  the  day  when  they  shall  shine  in  the  ball-room  or  circles  of 
fashion ;  attract  all  eyes,  and  command  all  attention ;  or  perhaps 
fasten  some  silken  chain  around  the  heart  of  an  individual  admirer, 
and  lead  him  in  delightful  captivity.  To  other  thousands  of  the 
same  sex,  the  anniversary  will  tell  a  tale  of  sadness;  of  departed 
hours  and  departed  charms  ;  of  withered  roses  and  withered  hopes  ; 
when  the  looking-glass  has  lost  its  magic  power,  and  speaks  nothing 
save  in  the  plain  language  of  unwelcome  truth  and  soberness.  Thou- 


*  Those  in  a  somnambulistic  state  communicate  with,  and  can  receive  impressionB 
from,  the  operator  alone. 

t  No  better  confirmation  could  be  had  q{  the  fact,  than  the  patient**  own  Msevers- 
tion. 
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sands  are  remindecl  that  many  of  the  intei*vals  between  one  mile- 
stone and  another  were  distinguished  by  lovely  landscapes  and  count- 
less beauties  ;  by  health  and  enjoyment  —  by  joy  and  gladness  of 
heart  To  thousands  of  othera,  such  intervals  have  been  gloomy  and 
cheerless ;  without  the  consolations  of  friendship,  the  comforts  of 
society,  or  the  flattering  promises  of  hope.  Surrounding  prospects 
have  only  increased  the  gloom  of  the  mTiid,  and  made  the  heart  sick. 

Yet  in  all  these  recollections,  we  may  find  instruction  and  nourish- 
ment for  our  better  feelings.  If  our  course  has  been  checkered  with 
good  and  evil,  we  may  profit  by  tracing  consequences  to  their  proper 
causes ;  and  thus  learn  how  many  miscalled  misfortunes  are  the  off- 
spring of  folly,  or  imprudence,  or  wrong ;  the  natural  results  of  our 
own  wanderings  from  the  path  of  innocence  and  duty  ;  or  else  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  discovered  by  experience,  that  our  hap- 
piness and  duty  are  intimately  connected,  and  that  wisdom's  ways  are 
always  ways  of  pleasantness  and  peace.  ^  In  both  cases,  this  annual 
review  of  the  days  and  years  that  have  taken  their  farewell  of  us, 
will  be  salutary  in  its  effect,  and  teach  us  the  value  of  virtuous  reso- 
lutions of  amendment,  when  we  have  gone  astray,  and  the  peaceful 
feelings  and  sweet  anticipations  of  those  whose  desire  it  is  to  preserve 
their  moral  health  in  the  bowers  of  innocence  and  purity,  and  amid 
the  green  pastures  and  still  waters  of  life. 

This  very  day,  I  have  arrived  at  the  seventy  third  mile-stone  on  the 
journey  to  another  country,  where  we  all  hope  to  enjoy  happiness 
unending.  And  here  I  must  avail  myself  of  the  old  man's  privilege  ; 
that  of  speaking  of  himself,  and  the  incidents  of  exciting  or  soothing 
interest  which  have  marked  his  onward  course.  1  have  abundant 
occasion  to  indulge  in  the  pleasing  retrospect.  Through  the  smiles 
of  heaven,  I  may  truly  say,  that  in  the  long  vista  I  can  scarcely  dis- 
cover an  unpleasant  object,  to  mar  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  It  still 
appears  margined  with  foliage  and  flowers,  almost  as  green  and 
bright  as  ever.  The  surface  of  the  way  still  seems  smooth,  and  the 
sky  is  clear  and  summer-like,  as  in  the  days  of  my  youth  and  early 
manhood.  Surely,  these  are  distinguished  blessings  to  mc,  and  as 
such  I  fondly  cherish  them.  Heaven  has  given  mo  a  firm  constitu- 
tion, and  long-continued  health.  These  are  precious  foundations  to 
build  upon  ;  and  I  have  improved  them  for  that  purpose.  Kut  much 
has  been  effected  by  the  formation  of  certain  habits^  and  by  an  atten- 
tion ta  certain  ruU^  ;  and  I  feel  their  tendency  and  eflects  as  valuable 
medicines.  It  is  not  vanity  in  an  old  man  to  recommend  them  to 
others.  I  am  influenced  by  better  motives.  In  the  first  place,  when  a 
child,  ' 

*  I  knew  a  mother's  tender  care, 

And  heard  th'  iostruciions of  a  fether's  tongue;' 

and  I  hope  I  have  never  forgotten  them,  or  in  any  situation  disre- 
garded their  benign  influence,  but  reverenced  them  as  important 
safe-guards.  The  rules  I  have  adopted  have  never,  to  any  extent, 
deceived  me. 

1.  I  have  always  found,  that  if  I  had  injured  any  one,  especially 
if  intentionally,  I  could  enjoy  no  peace  of  mind,  until  I  had  asked  and 
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obtained  his  forgiveness.     When  forgiven,  all  was  calm  and  sunshine 
in  my  bosom.     I  never  solicited  in  vain. 

2.  Knowing  by  experience  the  value  of  this  blessed  sunshine,  I 
have  always  endeavored  so  to  be  on  my  guard,  as  not  to  offend  by 
indulged  passion,  suspicion,  or  want  of  respect  and  courtesy.  Tbk 
has  always  insured  courtesy  and  kindness  in  return,  from  all  others. 

3.  If  on  a  sudden  I  have  for  a  few  moments  been  guilty  of  in- 
dulging in  passion,  the  sun  never  went  down  on  my  wrath.  I  never 
did  and  never  could  retain  resentment  against  any  one,  and  cherish 
a  desire  of  revenge ;  for  such  a  desire  would  have  been  painful 
and  distressing.  A  word  from  him  who  had  excited  my  momentary 
anger,  spoken  to  me  in  kindness,  never  failed  to  disarm  every  dis- 
turbed feeling.  I  have  always  found  a  peaceful  disposition  a  source 
of  comfort,  and  to  produce  the  same  calm  within,  as  is  caused  by  gen- 
tle breezes  on  a  summer  day,  refreshing  an  invalid  who  is  walking 
abroad  to  inhale  them. 

4.  By  the  aid  of  the  foregoing  rules,  I  have  thus  far  through  life 
been  habitually  cheerful ;  and  cheerfulness  is  easily  diffused,  and 
cheerful  feelings  multiplied.  It  is  a  sort  of  fetter  of  introduction, 
and  insures  a  welcome,  when  duly  exhibited.  It  adds  to  the  charms 
of  society,  while  at  the  same  time  it  gives  a  youthful  movement  to 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart. 

5.  In  order  to  preserve  this  youthful  feeling  of  our  nature,  while 
advancing  in  years,  I  have  steadily  maintained  the  custom  of  associ- 
ating freely  with  the  young  as  well  as  the  old;  of  joining  in  the  social 
or  fashionable  circle,  and  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  the  library  or 
the  drawing-room,  with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  more  especially  with 
those  whom  I  am  in  the  habit  of  meeting,  on  other  occasions,  f  pon 
terms  of  easy  intercourse.  By  this  practice,  my  social  feelings  have 
remained  almost  unchanged.  Though  1  am  an  old  tree,  my  leaves 
remain  nearly  as  green  as  ever.  The  scenes  I  have  just  described, 
I  enjoy  now  as  well  and  as  pleasantly  as  I  did  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 
Are  not  these  blessinp^s  ?  Men  and  women  may  grow  old,  if  they 
please,  and  lose  all  relish  for  social  intercourse,  even  among  those 
of  their  own  age  ;  and  if  they  please,  they  may  retain  most  of  the 
better  feelings  of  their  early  years,  in  the  particulars  before  men- 
tioned ;  and  the  honest,  frank,  and  cheerful  expression  of  them  will 
generally  be  reciprocated,  even  in  the  circles  of  the  young  and  gay. 
These  interchanges  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  in  hours  of  easy  and 
virtuous  relaxation,  are  mutually  beneficial,  in  producing  kinder  dis- 
positions toward  each,  and  bringing  the  distant  periods  of  life  nearer 
together,  and  forming  a  temperate  zone,  where  the  climate  becomes 
more  mild,  uniforrti,  serene,  and  salutary.  Are  not  my  rules  and  my 
practice,  then,  worthy  of  imitation,  as  having  an  evident  tendency  to 
preserve  a  green  old  age,  and  protract  the  *  Indian  summer  of  the 
soul,'  and  keep  the  heart  warm  amid  the  gathering  frosts  of  the  De- 
cember of  life  ? 

We  cannot  open  a  newspaper,  without  seeing  advertisements  of 
those  who  have  compounded  numberless  medicines  for  curing  almost 
all  the  pains  and  diseases  *  wlrich  flesh  is  heir  to  ;'  and  are  desirous 
of  diffusing  them,  for  the  relief  of  all  classes  of  sufferers,  for  a  mode- 
rate pecuniary  compensation.    And  surely  there  can  be  no  impro- 
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prietj  in  my  publiflhiDg  this  article  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned, 
and  giving  them,  gratia^  my  friendly  advice,  on  so  interesting  a  subject. 
My  object  b  as  commendable  as  theirs ;  and  I  presume  my  prescrip- 
tions, if  duly  observed,  would  promote  the  moral  health  of  thousands, 
and  save  them  from  the  penalty  of  '  low  spirits ;'  quicken  the  health- 
ful circulation  of  the  '  social  blood/  and  add  to  the  life  of  multitudes 
years  of  comfort,  ending  in  a  golden  sunset,  Sknex. 

Portland,  (Maine,)  Nov.,  1837. 


LAY     OP    THE    MADMAN.* 


*  Thu  is  th«  Ibnl  fieod  !  He  befins  at  curfew,  and  walks  till  the  first  cock  {  he  give*  tlM  w«b 
mad  the  pin,  squints  the  eye,  and  makes  the  liarc-Iip ;  mildews  the  wliite  wheat,  and  hurts  the  ppor 
•reatvre  of  esirth.    Beware  of  the  foul  fiend  !*  Smakstkavc 


Makt  a  year  hath  passed  away, 
Many  a  dark  ana  dismal  year, 
Since  last  I  roam'd  in  the  light  of  day, 
Or  mingled  my  own  with  another^s  tear ; 
Wo  to  the  daughters  and  sons  of  nfen  — 
Wo  to  them  all,  when  I  roam  again ! 

Here  have  I  watch'd,  in  this  dudgeon  cell, 
Longer  than  Memory's  tongue  can  tell ; 
Here  have  I  shriekM,  in  my  wild  despair. 

When  the  damned  fiends  from  their  prison  came, 
Sported  and  gambol'd,  and  mock'd  me  here, 
With  their  eyes  of  fire,  and  their  tongues  of  flame ; 
Shouting  forever  and  aye  my  name! 
And  I  strove  in  vaia 
To  burst  my  chain. 
And  longed  to  be  free  as  the  winds,  again. 
That  I  might  spring 
In  the  wizard  rin|[. 
And  scatter  them  back  to  their  hellish  den  ! 

Wo  to  the  dauffhters  and  sons  of  men  — 
Wo  to  them  all,  when  I  roam  again ! 

How  long  I  have  been  in  this<lungeon  here, 
Little  I  know,  and  nothing  I  care ; 

What  to  me  is  the^day  or  night,    , 
Sumnier's  heat  or  autumn  sere, 

Spriuff-tide  flowers,  or  winter's  blight. 
Pleasure's  smile,  or  sorrow's  tear  7 

Time  I  what  care  I  for  thv  flight, 
Joy !  I  apurn  thee  with  disdain  ; 
Nothing  love  I  but  this  clanking  chain ; 
Onoe  I  hroke  from  its  iron  hold. 
Nothing  I  said,  but  silent  and  bold, 
Like  the  shepherd  that  watches  his  gentle  fold, 
Like  the  tiger  thai  crouches  in  mountain  lair, 
Hours  upon  hours,  so  watch'd  I  here  ; 
Till  one  of  the  fiends  that  had  come  to  bring 
Herbs  from  the  valley  and  drink  from  the  spring, 
Stalk  d  through  my  dungeon  entrance  in  ! 
Ha  I  how  he  shriek'd  to  see  me  free— 
Ho  I  how  he  trembled  and  knelt  to  me, 
He  who  had  mock'd  me  many  a  day. 


..!  ^^.^  ^*»®  '"T?  •'*!  Tisiled  the  '  ward  of  the  incurables,'  in  any  of  the  insane  asylums  of  onr 
^ti»9t^  cities,  wiU  be  forcibly  struck  with  the  graphic  picture  preeeated  in  this  spirited  sketch. 
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And  barred  me  out  from  its  cheerful  ray, 
Gods !  how  I  shouted  to  see  him  pra  v !  • 

I  wreath'd  my  hand  in  the  demon's  hair, 
And  chok'd  his  breath  in  its  mutter'd  prayer* 
And  danc'd  I  then,  in  wild  delight, 
To  see  the  trembhng  wretch's  Ihght 

Gods !  how  I  crush'd  his  hated  bones  I 

'Gainst  the  jagged  wall  and  the  dungoon-stones ; 

And  plung'd  my  arm  adown  his  throat, 

And  dragg'd  to  life  his  beating  heart. 
And  held  it  up,  that  I  might  gloat. 

To  see  its  quivering  fibres  start  I 
Ho !  how  I  drank  of  the  purple  flood, 
QuafT'd  and  quaff 'd  aeain  of  blood. 
Till  my  brain  grew  dark,  and  I  knew  no  moro^ 
Till  I  R)und  myself  on  this  dungeon  floor, 
Fetter'd  and  held  by  this  iron  chain ; 

Ho !  when  I  break  its  links  again, 

Ha  !  when  I  break  its  links  again, 
Wo  to  the  daughters  and  sons  of  men ! 

My  frame  is  shrunk,  and  my  soul  is  sad« 

And  devils  mock,  and  call  me  mad ; 

Many  a  dark  and  fearful  sight 

Haunts  me  here,  in  the  gloom  of  night ; 

Mortal  smile  or  Human  tear 

Never  cheers  or  soothes  me  here ; 

The  spider  shrinks  from  my  grasp  away, 

Thouffh  he 's  known  my  form  for  many  a  day ; 

The  slimy  toad,  with  his  diam6nd  eye, 

Watches  afar,  but  comes  not  ni^h; 

The  craven  rat,  with  her  filthy  brood. 

Pilfers  and  gnaws  my  scanty  food  : 

3ut  when  I  strive  to  make  her  play. 

Snaps  at  my  hands,  and  flees  away ; 

Light  of  day  or  ray  of  sun, 

Fnend  or  hope,  I  've  none  —  I  've  none ! 

Yet 't  is  not  always  thus ;  sweet  slumber  steals 

Across  my  haggard  mind,  my  weary  sight ; 
No  more  my  bram  the  iron  pressure  feels, 

Nor  damn^  devils  howl  the  Uve-long  night ; 
Visions  of  hope  and  beauty  seem 
To  mingle  with  my  darker  dream ; 
They  bear  me  back  to  a  long-lost  day. 
To  tne  hours  and  joys  of  my  boyhood  s  play, 
To  the  merry  green. 
And  the  sportive  scene^ 
And  the  valley  the  verdant  hills  between  ; 
And  a  lovely  form  with  a  bright  blue  eye. 
Flutters  my  dazzled  vision  by; 
A  tear  starts  up  to  my  withcr'd  eye, 
Gods !  how  I  love  to  feci  that  tear 

Trickle  my  haggard  visage  o'er  ! 
The  fountain  of  nope  is  not  yet  dry ; 

I  feel  as  1  felt  in  days  of  yore. 
When  I  roam'd  at  large  in  my  native  glen, 
Honor'd  and  lov'd  by  the  sons  of  men. 
Till,  madden'd  to  find  my  home  defil'd, 
I  grasp'd  the  knife,  in  my  frenzy  wild. 
And  plunged  the  blade  in  my  sleeping  child! 

They  called  me  mad —they  left  me  here, 

To  my  burning  thoughts,  and  the  fiend's  despairi 

Never,  ah  I  never  to  see  again 

Earth  or  sky,  or  sea  or  plam ; 

Never  to  bear  soft  Pit/s  sigh  — 

Never  to  gaze  on  mortal  eye ; 

Doom'd  tfiroogh  life^  if  life  it  be^ 

To  hdpkifi  hopdiM  nuMry  s 
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Oh,  if  a  single  ray  of  light 

Hacft  pierced  the  gloom  of  this  endless  night; 

If  the  cheerful  tones  of  a  single  voice 

Had  made  the  depths  of  my  heart  rt^oice; 

If  a  single  thing  tiad  loved  me  her& 

I  ne'er  had  crouch'd  to  these  fiends'  despair  1 

They  come  again ! 

They  tear  my  brain  ! 
They  tumble  and  dart  through  my  every  vein ! 
Ho  !  could  I  burst  this  clanking  chain, 

Then  miubt  I  spring 

In  the  hellish  ring, 
And  scatter  them  back  to  their  den  again ! 

♦  ♦  • 

They  seize  my  heart !  —  they  choke  mv  breath ! 
Death  7  — death  1  ah,  welcome  death ! 


ScvMMik,  (Qto^)  1837. 


K.    M.   C 


OLLAPODIANA. 


NUMBBE     ZXII. 


As  I  was  saying  last  month,  beloved  reader,  that '  I  am  thine 

in  promise,'  or  to  that  purport,  I  have  anchored  myself  in  my  Jau- 
teuil,  to  the  end  that  I  may  be  thine  in  fulfilment.  In  our  conversa- 
tion about  the  Catskills,  I  omitted  sundry  pertinent  matters,  with 
the  which,  however,  malgr6  the  postponement,  I  shall  not  here  afflict. 
Since  that  period,  I  have  for  the  most  part  been  pent  i'  the  populous 
city,  amid  the  wakeful  noises  by  day  thereof,  and  by  night  the  calm 
security  of  the  streets  thereof.  I  aflect  the  supernatural  bawl  of  the 
watchman,  as  it  rings  up  to  my  pillow ;  I  love  the  serenade  which 
the  neighboring  lover  sings  to  his  fair,  and  of  which  I  get  the  good 
as  well  as  herself;  I  like  to  see  the  straggling  cloud  go  floating  over 
the  slumbering  town  at  midnight,  with  the  moon  silvering  its  edge  ; 
or  mayhap  to  note  the  sheen  of  a  star  greeting  the  vision  over  a  chim- 
ney-pot. All  these  have  charms  for  my  eye  and  ear ;  I  seem  to  see 
holy  sights  and  shapes  in  the  firmament ;  the  winds  come  and  go  on 
their  circuits,  unknowing  how  many  brows  they  fan ;  and  at  times 
they  hush  a  whole  metropolis  to  silence,  insomuch  that  its  wide 
boundary  scarce  produces  so  much  noise  '  as  doth  a  chestnut  in  a 
farmer's  fire.* 

By -THE -BY,  when  the  sun  begins  to  set  at  right  descensions,  and 
make  his  winter  arches,  I  always  think  of  the  roaring  fires  in  the 
domicil  of  the  rural  husbandman,  with  feelings  akin  to  envy.  Ye 
who  toast  your  heels  by  anthracite  ;  who  survey  the  meagre  'blue 
blazes'  of  Liverpool  coal,  and  whose  nostrils  take  in  the  dry  odor 
thereof,  being  reminded  thereby  of  those  ever-burning  brimstone 
beds,  where  A  poUyon  keeps  his  court,  and  Judas  has  his  residence; 
ye,  1  say,  who  have  a  life-long  intimacy  with  these  sorts  of  fuel,  can 
have  but  small  conception  of  a  winter's  fire  in  the  country.  Far 
round  doth  it  illumine  the  apartment  where  it  rages ;  intolerable  is 
proximity  thereunto ;  and  its  *  circle  of  admirers'  is  always  large. 
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because  they  cannot  come  a-nigb.  A  pleasant  disdnin  is  felt  for  the 
snow  which  whirls  on  whistling  winds  against  the  pane ;  the  herds 
are  huddled  in  their  cotes  secure ;  and  the  storm  has  permission  to 
mumble  its  belly  full,  and  spit  snow  at  its  pleasure.  Hugeous 
reminiscences  of  delight  come  over  my  spirit,  in  this  connexion ; 
post-school  hours  ;  the  steaming  bowl  of  flip,  or  those  orthographi- 
cal convocations,  where  buxoni  maidens  exulted  in  their  secret  heart, 
as  tall  words  were  vociferously  mounted,  in  correct  emission,  by  green- 
horn swain.  Sleigh-rides  likewise  ;  amatory  pressures,  under  skin 
of  buflalo  or  bisou  ;  long  processions  through  wintry  villages,  whose 
tall  smokes  rose  from  every  chimney ;  pillars  of  blue,  standing 
upright  in  the  air,  like  columns  of  sapphire.  Cider,  with  its  acidity 
of  remembrance ;  apples,  that  melted  on  the  tongue,  as  they 
descended  toward  the  diaphragm  ;  landscapes  of  snow ;  and  slides 
down  hill  !  —  not  forgetting  those  skating  achievements,  which  for 
the  time  being  fill  the  mind  with  such  pride,  that  one  scarcely  wishes 
to  reach  heaven  at  last,  if  that  amusement  be  interdicted  among  the 
just  made  perfect !  All  these  circumstances  and  events,  with  curious 
confusion,  hang  in  a  nucleus  about  my  memories  of  a  rural  hearth ; 
*  but  these  I  passen  by,  with  nameless  numbers  moe.'  Shakspeare 
had  a  good  notion  of  the  comforts  to  which  I  refer.  He  puts  a  lovely 
sentiment  into  the  mouth  of  King  Richard  II.,  when  he  causes  him 
to  utter  to  the  royal  lady  this  tender  language : 

*  Good  sometime  queen,  prepare  thee  hence  for  France : 
Think  I  am  dead  ;  and  that  from  me  thou  tak'st, 
As  from  my  death-bed,  my  last  living  leave. 
In  winter's  tedious  ni^liis,  sit  by  the  fire 
With  good  old  folks;  and  iet  them  tell  thee  tales 
Of  woful  ages,  long  ago  betid ;  • 
And  ere  thou  bid  good  night,  to  quit  their  grief, 
Tell  thou  the  lamentable  fall  of  me!' 


I  HAVE  not,  howbeit,  reader,  as  might  be  inferred  from  what  has 
been  herein  before  written,  spent  all  the  mean  season  spoken  of,  in 
the  busy  capital.  I  have  made,  with  household  appurtenances,  and 
delights>  and  responsibilities,  an  autumnal  tour  or  *  excrescence'  into 
the  country,  round  about  the  Empire  Town.  Quotidian  columns  have 
borne  the  register  thereof ;  hence  Benevolence  prompt  to  cruciiy  far- 
ther infliction.  The  landscapes  surveyed  were  beautiful;  though  it 
may  bo  said  of  the  eminences,  as  Mr.  William  Lackaday  observes  in 
the  play,  of  his  boy-seen  uplands :  '  Them  there  hilb  was  n*t  clothed 
with  much  werder/ 

How  many  steam-boat  accidents  are  occurring  constantly  !  One 
of  late  astonished  the  peaceful  Delaware.  But  it  did  one  good  act. 
The  explosion  blew  away  a  piece  of  very  bad  orthography  in  the 
cabin  of  one  of  those  craft  which  ply  between  Philadelphia  and 
Camden.  Perilous  voyages  do  they  make,  indeed  !  Nurses  with 
their  blooming  charges,  and  who  have  never  been  to  sea,  embark  in 
them  to  behold  the  wonders  of  the  deep  !  The  disaster  I  speak  of 
arose  from  that  which  made  the  angels  fall.  'T  was  curst  atnbition. 
One  boat  was  going  several  inches  ahead  of  another,  and  urged  its 
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because  they  cannot  come  a-nigh.  A  pleasant  disdain  is  felt  for  the 
snow  which  whirls  on  whistling  winds  against  the  pane ;  the  herds 
are  huddled  in  their  cotes  secure ;  and  the  storm  has  permission  to 
mumble  its  belly  full,  and  spit  snow  at  its  pleasure.  Hugeous 
reminiscences  of  delight  come  over  my  spirit,  in  this  connexion ; 
post-school  hours  ;  the  steaming  bowl  of  flip,  or  those  orthographi- 
cal convocations,  where  b(ixom  maidens  exulted  in  their  secret  heart, 
as  tall  words  were  vociferously  mounted,  in  correct  emission,  by  green- 
horn swain.  Sleigh-rides  likewise  ;  amatory  pressures,  under  skin 
of  buflTalo  or  bisou  ;  long  processions  through  wintry  villages,  whose 
tall  smokes  rose  from  every  chimney ;  pillars  of  blue,  standing 
upright  in  the  air,  like  columns  of  sapphire.  Cider,  with  its  acidity 
of  remembrance ;  apples,  that  melted  on  the  tongue,  as  they 
descended  toward  the  diaphragm  ;  landscapes  of  snow ;  and  slides 
down  hill!. —  not  forgetting  those  skating  achievements,  which  for 
the  time  being  fill  the  mind  with  such  pride,  that  one  scarcely  wishes 
to  reach  heaven  at  last,  if  that  amusement  be  interdicted  among  the 
just  made  perfect !  All  these  circumstances  and  events,  with  curious 
confusion,  hang  in  a  nucleus  about  my  memories  of  a  rural  hearth; 
•  but  these  I  passen  by,  with  nameless  numbers  moe.'  Shakspeare 
had  a  good  notion  of  the  comforts  to  which  I  refer.  He  puts  a  lovely 
sentiment  into  the  mouth  of  King  Richard  II.,  when  he  causes  him 
to  utter  to  the  royal  lady  this  tender  language : 

'  Good  flometime  queen,  prepare  thee  hence  for  France : 
Think  I  am  dead  ;  and  that  from  ine  tboq  tak'st, 
As  from  my  death-bed,  my  last  living  leave. 
In  winter's  tedious  nights,  sit  by  the  fire 
With  good  old  folks ;  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 
Of  woful  ages,  long  aeo  betid ;  • 
And  ere  thou  bid  gooanight,  to  quit  their  grief, 
Tell  thou  the  lamentable  fall  of  mel* 


I  HAVE  not,  howboit,  reader,  as  might  be  inferred  from  what  has 
been  herein  before  written,  spent  all  the  mean  season  spoken  of,  in 
the  busy  capital.  1  have  made,  with  household  appurtenances,  and 
delightsi  and  responsibilities,  an  autumnal  tour  or  'excrescence'  into 
the  country,  round  about  the  Empire  Town.  Quotidian  cohimna  have 
borue  the  register  thereof ;  hence  Benevolence  prompt  to  crucify  far- 
ther infliction.  The  landscapes  surveyed  were  beautiful ;  though  it 
may  ho  said  of  the  eminenc-es,  as  Mr.  William  Lackaday  observes  in 
the  play,  of  his  boy-seen  uplands :  '  Them  there  hilb  was  n*t  clothed 
with  much  werder.' 

How  many  steam-boat  -accidents  are  occurring  constantly  !  One 
of  late  astonished  the  peaceful  Delaware.  But  it  did  one  good  act. 
The  explosion  blew  away  a  piece  of  very  bad  orthography  in  the 
cabin  of  one  of  those  craft  which  ply  between  Philadelphia  and 
Camden.  Perilous  voyages  do  they  make,  indeed  !  Nurses  with 
their  blooming  charges,  and  who  have  never  been  to  sea,  embark  in 
them  to  behold  the  wonders  of  the  deep  !  The  disaster  I  speak  of 
^rose  from  that  which  made  the  angels  fall.     'T  was  curst  ambition. 

le  boat  was  going  several  inches  ahead  of  another,  and  urged  its 
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engine  to  the  rate  of  at  least  fifty  miles  the  hour.  Rivalry  was 
awakened  ;  the  captain  of  the  hapless  craft  yelled  to  his  assistant : 

*  Josey,  we  '11  have  a  race  with  that  t'other  imperent  boat !  Put  thai 
other  stick  qftaood  into  the  furnace  /  My  pride  is  elewated.  Never 
mind  the  expense  this  time  !' 

The  command  was  given ;  the  boiler  collapsed ;  and  ambition 
was  ended  !     The  orthography  blown  from  the  steamer  was  this  : 

'  No  smoking  aloud  in  the  cabing  !' 

This  was  an  injunction  obeyed  per  force,  for  it  could  not  be  broken.* 
It  specified  tacit  fumigation  : 

'Nothing  could  live 

Twixt  that  and  siJence  }* 

and  the  unnecessary  monition  was  no  great  loss,  either  to  luxury  or 
learning. 

Let  me  here  register  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  the  Jehu 
who  voted  for  Smith,  of  Smithopolis.  He  conveys  several  curious 
sentiments ;  and  among  other  matters,  records  the  demise  of  tlie 
person  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  a  lecture  : 

*  Mr  Dkab  Sir  :  '  November  the  oth,  1837. 

*  I  have  seen  a  piece  which  you  made  ami  put  into  a  perryogue  pnblished  down  into 
the  city  of  New-lc  ork,  to  which  I  am  a-going  to  indict  a  reply.  Mv  indictment  will  be 
short,  as  some  of  the  parties  is  not  present  to  which  yeu  have  been  allusive.  But 
with  respect  of  that  there  diwine  person  you  spoke  of,  I  am  sorry  to  remark,  that  he  is 
uncommonly  dead,  and  wont  never  give  no  more  lectures.  He  was  so  onfortnight  at 
to  bu*st  a  blood-vessel  at  a  pertracted  meeting  ;  and  I  ha'  n't  beam  nothing  onto  him 
sence.  His  motives  was  probable  good ;  but  in  delivering  on  'em,  it  struck  me  forcibly 
that  he  prozimoted  to  the  sassi/.  However,  I  never  reserves  ill  will,  not  ag'iust  nobo- 
dv;  ana  I  aulhorlzo  you  to  put  this  into  printing,  efHo  be  that  you  deem  it  useful. 
That 's  what  Smith  used  to  say,  when  he  publish^  his  self-nominations  in  the  news- 
papers, that  a  man  with  a  horn  (they  tell  me  that  he  has  a  very  large  circle  of  kindred) 
used  to  ride  post  about,  and  distnbit. 

*  In  the  sincere  congratulation  that  there  has  not  nothing  been  said  in  this  commu- 
nication unproper  for  the  public  ^ar,  and  for  giving  you  the  descriptions  of  the  rackets, 
and  other  messuages  respecting  me,  which  you  deeded  to  the  public,  I  remain  yours 
milU  death  do  us  part.  .  p^^^^  Tiluoh.* 

•Mr.  Ollapod,  M.  D.' 

Now  there  is  no  finding  fault  with  a  correspondent  of  this  de- 
scription. Plain,  unadorned,  he  gives  his  thoughts  the  drapery  of 
ink  —  dresses  them  in  black  — '  and  there  they  stand,  ('  what  is  writ- 
ten remains,*)  evidences  at  once  of  his  frankness  and  bis  erudition. 
To  me,  such  documents,  though  light,  and  perhaps  unpalatable  to 


*  Apropos  of  this  *  supererogatory  and  adscititious'  prohibition.  The  small  steSm- 
ers  which  ply  on  the  beautiful  CoiinecticuL,  above  the  ancient  fortification  of  'Gded 
Hoop,'  renowned  in  Knickerbocker's  veracious  history,  and  now  known  as  'Dutch 
Point,'  have  but  one  paddle-wheel,  which  is  placed  some  six  or  eight  feet  astern.  The 
voyager  in  these  pretty  craft  is  forcibly  struck  with  the  necessity  of  obeying  a  printed 
order,  conspicuously  posted:  No  smoking  abaft  the  wheel  I'  And  those  who  watch 
from  the  shore  the  locomotive  column  of  spray,  (like  the '  pillar  of  cloud  by  day'  that 
concealed  the  Israelites,)  which  hides  the  boat  from  view,  in  its  upward  pas8age,r  must 
also  be  of  opinion  that  his  *  pipe'  would  be  soon  •  ptit-out/  who  should  aUcmpt  io 
smoke  in  so  moist  a  region. 
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those  who  prefer  the  heavier  coudiments  of  literature,  form  th« 
cream  or  the  dessert  of  life's  plenteous  table. 


Talking  of  desserts  —  by  which  (whisper)  I  don't  mean  the 
boundless  contiguity  of  western  wildernesses,  nor  the  sandy  bounds 
of  Zahara,  but  the  after-glories  of  a  dinner — I  have  of  late  arrived 
at  some  curious  embellisliments  of  delicacies,  on  the  part  of  thoaa 
who  are  bent  upon  improving  the  English  language,  at  ajl  hazards; 
upon  extending  it  to  the  utmost  latitude  of  dainty  expression  and 
culture.  The  Aetor-House,  I  learn,  at  its  Ladies'  Ordinary,  has 
furnished  forth  some  glorious  specimens  of  English  improved.  *  Sir  !' 
said  an  exquisite,  desirous  of  partaking  a  certain  delicacy  for  himself 
and  his  fair ; 

'  Have  you  at  present  any  of  the  chastised  idiot-brother  V 

*  Han't  seen  no  relations  of  your'n  here  to-day,'  murmured  the 
waiter,  *with  an  imperturbable  and  *  furtive*  smile.' 

*  Do  n't  be  impertinent,  fellow  !  '  was  the  reply  ;*I  mean  something 
to  eat  !* 

'  If  you  want  to  eat  any  thing  in  the  idiot  line,'  replied  the  servant, 
aside,  as  his  inquisitor  fingered  his  moustache,  *  I  guess  you  'd  better 
put  some  butter  on  your  hair,  and  swaller  yoursetjfP  And  here  the 
sacrilegious  usher  of  sauces  and  glasses  indulged  in  a  half-suppressed 
guffaw. 

'  Dar'  say  you  consider  that  funny,  my  short  help*  said  the  inquirer : 
*  but  what  I  want  is  what  you  call  whipped-syllabub.  Heaven  help 
your  ignorance!' 

The  requisite  was  handed  —  the  exquisite  appeased.  But  his 
quiet  was  brief.  Calling  to  him  the  same  locomotive  assistance,  he 
inquired  ; 

*  Now,  individual,  I  want  some  sacrificcd-threshed-iMdigent'Vnl' 
Hams.     Have  you  got  any  V 

Not  one,  upon  my  soul,  your  honor ;  that  is,  if  you  mean  turnips/ 

*  Turnips  !  —  curse  turnips  !  —  you  double-distilled  Vandal  — you 
Goth — you  Visigoth!  I  mean,  have  you  any  roasted  whippoor- 
wills?' 

*  Holy  Paul !'  said  a  Hibernian  *  help,'  who  had  drawn  anigh,  at- 
tracted by  the  discussion ;  *  in  the  name  of  the  Vargin,  what  is 
t/tem  V 

Just  at  this  juncture,  the  eaves-dropping  by-stander  who  furnishes 
the  mem,  of  this,  came  away,  leaving  the  emerald  son  —  more  verdant 
to  look  at  than  his  native  isle  —  staring  as  if  in  a  fit  of  astronomy, 
in  eclipse-time. 

One  of  my  autumnal  recreations,  good  my  reader,  is  hunting.  1 
pull  a  most  fatal  trigger.  Venerie  delighteth  me,  when  the  day  is 
good  and  the  game  abundant.  I  love,  (heaven  forgive  me  !)  to  bring 
down  the  squirrel,  with  the  half-munched  chesnut  in  his  teeth,  what 
time  his  bushy  tail,  (no  longer  waving  in  triumph  over  his  back,  as 
he  bounds  from  limb  to  limb,)  quivers  in  articulo  mortis,  I  copfess 
me  none  of  your  cockney  venators.    Some  of  these  I  have   seen 
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place  the  deadly  muzzle  of  a  double-barrel  rifle  at  the  unsuspecting 
tail  of  a  wren,  while  the  proximity  of  metal  and  feathers  waa  less  than 
an  inch  ;  and  when  they  fired,  they  plunged  back  some  several  yards, 
overcome  with  horror,  though  the  bird  had  flown  without  injury, 
■aye  indeed  some  blackened  down,  in  extremis  —  a  trifle,  with  life 
■afe,  and  the  world  before  her. 

The  poetry  of  gunpowder  is  in  making  it  tell.  To  go  out  when 
the  woods  are  so  beautiful  that  you  deem  a  score  of  dying  dolphins 
bang  on  everynree, 

'  When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  bcnnl,  thougli  all  the  leaves  are  slill, 
And  twinkle  in  the  smuky  li^hl  tlie  waters  of  the  ri)l ;' 

to  hear  the  delicate  tread  of  the  game  on  the  leaves,  rustling  amid 
the  murmur  of  solemn  winds,  as  the  westering  sun  scampers  down 
the  west,  with  a  face  as  red  as  if  he  had  disgraced  the  solar  family 
by  some  misdemeanor ;  and  then,  in  some  thick  recess  of  passing 
foliage,  and  innumerous  boughs,  then  and  there  to  bore  winged  fowl, 
and  my  gentleman  quadrupeds  of  the  sylvan  fastness,  with  cold  lead, 
is  exhilarating.  All  kinds  of  volant  things  that  wing  the  autumn 
ait  —  all  sorts  of  movers  on  four  legs  —  to  make  these  succumb  to 
the  behests  of  minerals,  deadly  salts,  and  a  percussion  cap  to  set 
them  on,  is  a  kind  of  great  glory  in  a  very  small  way.  1  miss  in  my 
excursions  of  this  nature,  the  kind  of  sport  which  I  fancy  they  who 
course  the  fields  and  glades  of  England  must  peculiarly  enjoy ; 
bare-hunting,  namely.  *  The  ancients,'  saith  my  choice  *  Elia,'  must 
have  loved  hares.  Else  why  adopt  the  word  Zffy>'orrjf,  (obviously  from 
lepus,)  but  from  some  subtle  analogy  between  the  delicate  flavor  of 
the  latter,  and  the  finer  relishes  of  wit  in  what  we  most  poorly  trans- 
late pleasantries.  The  fine  madnesses  of  the  poet  are  the  very  de- 
coction of  his  diet.  Thence  is  he  hare-brained,  llaram-scarum  is  a 
libellous,  unfounded  phrase,  of  modern  usage.  '  Tis  true  the  hare 
is  the  most  circumspect  of  animals,  sleeping  with  her  eyes  open. 
Her  ears,  ever  erect,  keep  them  in  that  wholesome  exercijfe,  which 
conduces  them  to  form  the  vefy  tit-bit  of  the  admirers  of  this  noble 
animal.  Noble  will  1  call  her,  in  spite  of  her  detractors,  who  from 
occasional  demonstrations  of  the  principle  of  self-preservation  (com- 
mon to  all  animals,)  infer  in  her  a  defect  of  heroism.  Haifa  hun- 
dred horsemen,  with  thrice  the  number  of  dogs,  scour  the  country  in 
pursuit  of  puss,  across  three  counties  ;  and  because  the  well-flavored 
beast,  weighing  the  odds,  is  uillittg  to  evade  the  hue  and  cry,  with 
her  delicate  ears  shrinking  perch av re  from  di^svord,  comes  the  grave 
naturalist,  Linnaeus,  perchance,  or  Buffon,  and  gravely  sets  down  the 
bare  as  —  a  timid  animal.  Why,  Achilles,  or  Bully  Dawson,  would 
have  declined  the  preposterous  combat !'  1  his  is  speaking  sooth, 
and  vindicates  the  fame  of  that  class  of  tremulous  tenants  of  rural 
haunts,  whose  ears,  most  unhappily,  are  sometimes  longer  than  their 
lives- 


SoMETiMEs  I  surmount  my  pony,  and  travei-sc  for  miles  the  banks 
of  the  Schuylkill;  moving,  now  fast,  now  slow,  as  humor  prompts, 
or  clouds  portend.     The  city  fades  behind  me  ;  the  beautiful  emi- 
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nence  of  Fairmount,  its  spouting  fountains,  its  statues  in  the  many- 
colored  shade ;  the  sheen  of  the  river;  the  trelised  pavilions  that 
hang  on  its  side  ;  the  hum  of  waters,  or  the  cheerings  of  some  regatta, 
mingle  with  far  obscurity  and  airy  nothing;  and  then,  as  I  ride,  I 
sing  the  song  of  Anacreon  Little,  laying  every  tone  to  my  heart,  Uke 
a  treasure  and  a  spell  ; 

*  Along  by  the  SchuylkiH  a  wanderer  was  rovinff, 

And  dear  were  its  flowery  banks  to  his  eye ; 
(I  arn  bounding  along  —  at  a  good  rate  am  moving  — 
I  have  lost  the  last  hnes  —  unregamed,  if  I  try.) 

Thus  I  murder  the*  post-meridian  hours,  when  the  weather-office  is 
propitious,  and  its  clerks  attentive. 


By-the-way,  how  often  have  I  pondered  on  the  extreme  surpriso 
experienced  by  Balaam,  of  Old-Testament  memory,  when  he  rode 
out  one  day  on  business.  His  meditations  were  most  unexpectedly 
interrupted  by  the  beast  he  rode ;  and  he  was  immensely  astounded, 
when  he  found  out  the  garrulity  of  the  animal.  True  to  her  sex,  (for 
•she  was  of  the  tender  gender,)  she  commenced  a  few  sentences  of 
small-talk,  greatly  to  his  dismay.  And  who  could  marvel  J  What 
man  but  would  listen,  auribus  erectis,  when  be  ascertained  diat  faia 
own  ass  was  opening  a  conversation  with  him  1  'T  was  thus  with 
Balaam.  He  was  well  nigh  demented.  He  pommelled  his  beast 
with  great  vehemence  ;  but  she  turned  her  head  to  him,  and  said  in 
the  Hebrew  dialect —  *  No  Go  P 

Is  it  not  woiKlerful,  that  those  who  are  skilled  in  biblical  history, 
who  weigh  evidence  by  the  ounce,  and  inference  by  the  pound,  is  it 
not  a  marvel,  that  they  have  never  traced  the  obstinacy  of  this  four- 
footed  individual  to  the  right  motive]  She  was,  in  sooth,  the  great 
progenitress  of  Animal  Magnetism;  and  she  presented,  ia  her  own 
person,  the  first  instance  of  clairvoyance  on  record,  either  in  jMrcuse  or 
rhyme.  It  was  at  her  hinder  feet  that  Mesmer  sat,  in  thought,  aDd 
caught  the  inspiration  of  his  science.  Balaam  sat  on  her  patient 
back,  burdened  her  hallowed  vertebras,  nor  knew  how  much  wisdom 
he  bestrode.  Blinded  mortal !  He  looked  ahead  for  the  cause  of 
his  detention.  He  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  push  on;  aadia 
the  Egyptian  obliquity  of  his  heart,  he  '  whaled'  his  ass  to  a  degree. 
It  did  no  good  ;  on  the  contrary,  *t  was  quite  the  reverse.  The  ass 
and  the  angel  were  looking  steadfastly  at  each  ether;  but  Balaam 
saw  but  one  of  the  parties.  He  noted  not  the  glittering  and  glorioua 
obstacle  that  stopped  the  narrow  way.  The  loose  and  expressionless 
lips  of  his  ass  spoke  like  a  book;  the  clairvayaTice  was  established; 
but  the  effect  was  slow.  Henceforth,  when  the  magnetic  science  is 
discussed,  honor  its  foundress.  Render  unto  that  ass  the  things 
which  are  asses.' 


I  HAVE  achieved  a  victory  which  should  fire  tlie  heart  of  any  taste- 
ful bibliomaniac.  I  stand  seized  of  Larnb,  Understand  me,  reader, 
't  is  no  juvenile  mutton,  whereof  I  am  possessed  ;  not  adolescent  me- 
rino, or  embryo  ram.  By  no  manner  of  means  ;  contrariwise,  it  is 
Talfoubjo's  brief  memoir,  and  a  most  succulent  correspondence,  bj 
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the  author  of '  Eli  a.'  'T  is  a  thing  over  which  a  father  may  waken 
his  boy,  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  (being  yet  unmov6d  bed- 
ward,)  by  a  multitudinous  guffaw.  Rosy  slumber,  ruptured  by 
obstreperous  laughter ;  but  ab  !  how  decidedly  unavoidable  ! 

Yes;  I  write  myself  proprietor  for  the  nonce  of  a  London  edition. 
My  name  is  written  in  *  Lamb's  Book  of  Life  ;*  say  rather,  in  a  Book 
of  the  Life  of  Lamb.  Most  hugeously  do  I  relish  his  quaint  conceits, 
and  those  dainty  sentences,  the  fashioning  whereof  came  to  him  un- 
bidden, from  spirits  of  the  olden  time,  bending  from  the  clouds  of 
fame.  (By-the-by,  what  an  unconscionable  dog  was  Ossian  !  He 
always  kept  a  score  or  two  of  heroes,  sitting  half-dressed  on  cold 
clouds,  making  speeches.  *T  was  most  unkind  of  him.  But  he  lived 
in  a  rude  age.)  Lamb  was  one  of  those  precious  few  of  whonn  the 
world  is  not  worthy.  He  wrote  from  the  impulses  of  a  noble  heart, 
guided  to  new  expression  by  a  mind  clear  as  the  brook  of  Siloa,  that 
flowed  by  the  oracles  of  God.  He  was  not  one  of  your  persons  who 
are  dignified  by  the  phrase  'all  heart,'  for  he  had  a  prolific  brain, 
which  all-hearted  people  generally  lack.  Of  course,  he  disciplined 
himself  betwixt  a  desk  at  the  India-House,  and  his  social  hours,  or 
studious ;  but  what  golden  fruitage  sprang  therefrom  !  None  of  your 
crude  sentences,  half-formed,  unlicked,  unpolished  ;  but  full  of  mean- 
ing ;  succinct  to  the  eye,  and  harmonious  to  the  ear.  There  is  a 
light  from  his  pen,  which  can  illumine  the  saddest  hour.  He  went 
forth  to  amuse  and  enlighten,  as  the  sun  gets  up  in  the  morning  to 
cheer  the  world,  *  with  all  his  fires  and  travelling  glories  round  him.' 
Essayist  incomparable  !  How  would  he  have  looked  writing  a  prize- 
tale  lOT  the  horror-mongers  i 


In  respect  of  these  latter  things,  how  many  double-distilled  atroci- 
ties of  that  kind  are  now  and  then  committed  at  this  day!  They 
must  be  filled  with  blood  and  murder  ;  piracy,  thieving,  villany  of 
all  sorts,  must  be  thrown  in,  to  make  the  mixture  *  slab  and  good.' 
This  is  the  result  of  the  ten  thousand  pages  of  trash,  which  the  want 
of  a  copy-right  law  entails  upon  us  from  England.  Improhahility 
is  the  first  ingredient,  to  which  assassination,  seduction,  and  all  kinds 
of  crime,  must  approximate.     Let  me  give  a  specimen  : 

*THE   FATAL    VOW.' 

*It  wis  late  in  thefall  of  18 ,  (convenient  blank !)  when,  as  the  night  had  comeon,  on 

a  stonny  evening,  a  dreadful  tempest  arose  in  the  west.  The  ligh  tning  Hashed,  the  thunder 
ftintly  bellowed  for  a  time;  but  soon  the  lightningdiscontinued,  though  the  thunder  moan- 
ed on.  It  was  pitch  dark  -;-  darkness  Egyptian.  The  sight  was  palsied  and  checked  within 
an  inch  of  the  eye.  At  this  juncture,  two  men  on  horseback  micrht  have  been  seen,  at  the 

distance  of  hail  a  mile  from  the  river ,  riding  through  a  thick  wood.    One  of  them 

was  of  sallow  complexion,  with  huge  black  whiskers ;  he  rode  a  horse  of  the  color 
called  by  ruralpeople  *  pumpkin-and-milk,'  or  cream-color,  rather.  In  his  holster  were 
two  pistols.  Me  wore  a  broad  slouching  hat,  apparently  unpaid  for.  A  frown,  blacker 
eonaiderabiy  than  hell,  darkened  his  brow.  Turning  to  his  companion,  a  weazen-faced 
man,  with  a  red  head,  mounted  on  what  is  called  a  'calico  mare,'  he  said  : 

•  Well,  Jakarzil,  shall  we  do  ihe  deed  to-night  T 

*It  would  ill  befit  the  noble  Count  d'Urzilio  de  Belleville,'  said  the  dependant,  'to 
•boot  that  ill-fated  lady  at  the  present  time.    It  would  not  look  well.' 

*I  care  not  for  the  looks  !*  replied  the  count,  curling  his  lip,  and  placing  in  his  sinister 
cheek  a  piece  of  tobacco,  *  I  must  have  vengeance !  If  the  candle  is  not  at  the  caee- 
ntnt,  I  ihaU  bu'at  the  door.    I  want  revenge !' 

'to  as  coMTiifvao.' 
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This  is  like  the  modern  tales.  Meditated  butchery,  successful 
scoundrelism,  and  other  delectables,  make  up  their  sum.  As  the 
fragment  just  read  may  never  be  concluded,  1  will  mention  the  fate 
of  the  parties.  The  hero  shot  his  grandmother  out  o^  pique,  and  was 
hung;  Jakarzil,  his  man,  is  in  the  penitentiary  for  horse-stealing. 


Some  of  my  unpoetical  friends  think  I  have  underrated  the  Falls  at 
Catskill.  Heaven  save  the  mark!  They  have  never  seen  Niagara, 
and  are  therefore  contented  with  a  few  giim  rocks,  the  gate  of  a  mill- 
dam,  and  grandeur  by  the  gallon  ;  for  thus,  in  a  manner,  is  it  sold. 
No  !  Let  these  untravelled  but  clever  fellows  once  hear  the  roar  that 
shakes  Goat-Island,  and  the  region  round  about ;  see  the  river  that 
pours  its  mile-wide  breakers  down,  and  mark  the  rainbow  smile  ! 
Ever  thereafter  will  they  hold  their  peace. 


One  or  two  credulous  persons  have  fancied  that  the  sketch  of 
*  Smith  of  Smithopolis*  was  designed  as  an  imputation  upon  the  name. 
The  said  imputation  is  disdained,  by  these  presents.  I  have  a  decided 
regard  for  that  style  and  title  :. companionship,  familiarity,  personal 
knowledge,  (so  grateful  to  the  inquiring  mind,)  are  its  synonyms. 
Beside,  1  honor  the  name,  for  sundry  associations.  Who  has  never 
rode  in  a  rail-car,  a  steam-boat,  or  a  coach,  with  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Smith  1  Or  heard  him  speak  at  a  public  meeting  ]  Or 
owed  him  a  trifle  ]  Or  had  a  trifle  due  from  him,  the  Smith  afore- 
said ?  Nemo  —  *I  undertake  to  say*  —  (in  fact  I  not  only  under- 
take  this  vocal  enterprise,  but  I  accomplish  it.)  Aside,  reader,  *t  is 
a  criticism  on  the  phrase  ;  which  whoso  uses  when  he  knows  what 
he  is  about  to  set  down  in  palpable  chirography,  is  a  sumph  unquali- 
fied :  AnglicCj  one  of  the  flat  'uns,  named  of  Stulti. 

The  Smiths  are  numerous,  *t  is  said.  Grant  it.  Who  pays  more 
post-oflice  revenue  ?  Who  more  quickly  resents  a  jeer  upon  tl;e 
name  1  Tell  me  that.  *  Not  nobody.'  Would  you  look  for  heroes  ] 
The  Smiths  could  supply  them.  For  female  goodness  and  devotion  ] 
The  same,  from  the  same.  For  wit,  genius,  and  elevated  talent^ 
Vide  Horace  and  James,  of  the  Addresses,  and  Richard  Penn ;  the 
studious  scholar,  good  lawyer,  quaint  citizen,  novelist,  poet,  drama- 
tist —  every  thing  clever. 

I  HAD  many  more  things  to  say,  courteous  reader ;  but  I  fear,  from 
what  1  have  written,  you  may  augur  a  bore.  Heaven  forfend  !  Con- 
sequently, thine  in  conclusion,  I  write  myself,  henceforth;  now,  and 
formerly,  Ollapod. 


EXAMPLE. 

IIis  faults  that  in  a  private  station  sits, 
Do  mainly  harm  him  only  that  commits  : 
Those  placed  on  high  a  bright  example  owe  — 
Much  to  themselves,  more  to  the  crowd  below. 
A  paltrv  watch,  in  private  pocket  borne, 
Misleads  but  him  alone  by  whom  't  is  worn  ; 
But  the  town-clock,  that  steeples  oft  display, 
By  going  wrong,  leads  half  the  town  astray. 
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THE     COMING      OF     WINTER. 

I. 

Tub  wintry  months  are  here  ag^ain  — 
Around  \x»  arc  liieir  snows  and  storms; 

The  tein()08t  shrinks  aJon^  the  plain, 
Tiie  I'orcst  heaves  its  giuut  Ibrms. 


II. 


The  drifting  ticct  flies  from  the  hill. 
Thick  clouds  deform  the  ihruat'ning  sky  ; 

While  in  the  vale,  the  birds  are  still, 
And  chain'd  by  frosts,  the  waters  lie. 


in. 


Ah  !  where  is  now  the  merry  May, 
The  green  banks,  and  the  leafy  bowers? 

The  cricket's  chirp,  the  hnnet'a  lay, 
'i'hai  gave  such  sweetness  to  the  hours  1 


IV. 


And  where  the  sunny  sky,  that  round 
This  worl  J  of  glad  and  breathing  things, 

Came  with  its  sweetness  and  its  iiound. 
Its  golden  light  and  glancing  wmgs? 


T. 


Alas!  the  eye  falls  now  no  more 
On  Howery  field,  or  hill,  or  plain ; 

Nor  for  the  car  the  woodlands  pour 
One  glad  note  of  the  summer's  strain  I 


VI, 


The  green  leaves  stript  have  left  the  woods 
Towering  —  their  tall  arms  bleak  and  bare; 

And  now  they  choke  the  sounding  floods, 
Or  till,  in  clouds,  the  rushing  oirl 


VII. 


Yet  turn  we  hero !    The  winter's  fire. 
Its  crackling  faggots  blazing  bright, 

Ilath  ioys  that  never,  never  lire. 
And  looks  that  fill  us  with  deligbL 


Vill. 


Home's  ioys  I    Ah  yes,  't  is  these  are  ours, 
Home  s  looks  and  hearts!  't  is  these  can  bring 

A  something  sweeter  than  the  flowers, 
And  purer  than  the  aiis  of  spring. 

\x. 

Then  welcome  be  old  Winter  here ! 

Ay !  welcome  be  the  stormy  hour ; 
Our  kindly  looks  and  social  choer 

Shall  cheat  the  monarch  of  his  power ! 


With  mirth  and  joy  the  hours  we'll  crown  — 

Love  to  our  festival  we  '11  bring! 
And  calm  the  sturdy  blusterer  down, 
And  make  him  smiling  as  the  spring  I 
iVas-ifiMM,  Nvvtmhtr  l3tA,  1837.  ^  ^ ^  ^^ 
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oceola's    challenge. 


Late  accounts  from  St.  Auguntino  state,  that  the  recent  capture  of  the  Indian  chiefs  baa  by  no 
means  increaMed  the  friendly  feelinps  of  the  red  men  toward  the  whites.  '  There  will  yet  be  hard 
fif  htinf ,  and  they  "will  be  rendered  more  desperate  than  ever.  Even  the  captives  seem  to  doabt 
that  they  will  be  sent  out  of  the  country.' 


Come  on  !    O'er  prairie,  bluff',  and  swamp, 

By  bush,  and  rock,  and  tree, 
Where'er  an  Indian's  foot  may  tramp, 
Where'er  ye  march,  where'er  ye  camp, 

My  warrior  band  shall  be ! 

Come  on !    My  words  are  plain  and  few, 

My  greeting  brief  and  free 
But  if  ye  think  it  less  than  due. 
With  deadly  aim,  my  rifle  true 

Shall  welcome  speak  for  me. 

Come  on  !    And  if  ye  miss  the  track 

Left  by  the  red  man's  tread, 
Well  shall  ye  know  the  pathway  back  ! 
We'll  strew  it,  lest  a  guide  ye  lack. 

With  heaps  of  scalpless  dead  ! 

Come  on !    Our  sires  your  fathers  fought 

In  these  green  wilds  of  old, 
We  ask  ye,  and  we  owe  ye  nought. 
And  know,  these  landn,  that  ne^r  were  bought, 

Can  but  for  blood  be  sold ! 


Hot  ember  y  1837. 


RANDOM    PASSAGES 

FROM   ROUGH   NOTES  OF   A   VISIT  TO     ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,    FRANCE,  SWITZERLAND,    AND  GERMAirY, 


NUMBER     BIGHT. 


PRUSSIA BELGIUM. 

Cologne,  September  14th. — On  the  arrival  of  the  steam -boat, 
(alias f  dampschiffen,  or  le  bateau  d  vapeur^)  the  bells  of  the  town 
were  ringing,  cannons  firing,  a  band  of  music  playing,  and  the 
quais  were  filled  with  at  least  five  thousand  people,  who  were 
kept  in  order  by  a  party  of  soldiers.  Some  distinguished  personage 
seemed  to  be  expected  in  the  boat,  but  there  was  none  forthcoming. 
The  military  cleared  a  passage  through  the  crowd,  and  we  landed 
without  any  confusion,  although  it  was  dark,  and  there  were  three 
hundred  passengers  (picked  up  on  the  way,)  to  be  supplied  with 
porters  and  lodgings  ;  and  the  place  was  known  to  be  full.  At  the 
fourth  hotel  I  applied  to,  alone,  in  the  dark,  in  a  strange  place,  t 
succeeded  in  securing  an  attic ;  but  many  others  were  even  less  for- 
tunate. 

After  supper,  I  made  a  sally  through  the  principal  streets,  which 
are  well  lighted  with  gas.  It  seems  to  be  a  busy  and  cheerful  place, 
much  like  Paris ;  buildings  irregular,  streets  crooked,  and  ill-paved. 


628  CatJtedral—'  Three  Kings  of  Cologne:       [December, 

The  far-famed  ]ilau-(lc-Co1os:ne  forms  a  considerable  article  of  ita 
trade,  and  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  familiarize  its  name  all  over 
the  world.  The  four  brothers  Farina  rival  each  other  in  the  manu- 
facture ;  but  the  most  noted  artist  is  Jean  Maria  Farina.  I  took  a 
peep  into  his  establishment ;  and  were  it  not  that  His  Majesty  of 
England  would  make  me  pay  for  it  over  againj  1  should  like  to  send 
you  some  of  the  *  genuine  article* 


Aix  LA  CiiAPELLE,  SEPTEMBER  15tii.  —  My  prcscnt  date  is  from 
the  city  of  Charlemagne.     *  To  begin  where  I  left  off.*     While  wri- 
ting last  evening  in  my  lofty  apartment,  looking  out  upon  the  Rhine, 
the  music  on  the  quay  suddenly  re-commenced,  and  the  enthusiastic 
shouts  of  the  populace  announced  that  the  expected  visitor    had 
arrived.     Tt  ])roved  to  be  the  crown  prince  of  Prussia,  and  his  two 
brothers.     Prussia  now  extends,  as  you  arc  aware,  this  side  of  the 
Rhine  as  far  as  Aix.     The  present  king  and  all  his  family  are  said 
to  be  exceedingly  and  deservedly  popular  with  the  people.     The 
government,   although   in   theory    despotic,    is   evidently   mild   and 
liberal  in  practice.     In  education,  I  need  not  tell  you,  Prussia  stands 
preeminent ;  and  if  you  are  curious  for  information  on  this  point,  I 
would  refer  you  to  the  recent  report  of  Victor  Cousin.*     The  regu- 
lations of  the  police,  the  public  conveyances,  etc.,  in  the  Prussian 
dominions  are  certainly  excellent. 

I  was  early  awake  this  morning,  in  order  to  finish  exploring  Co- 
logne before  six,  the  starling  hour  for  Aix.  Kscortcd  by  a  young 
cicerone,  who  *  politely  volunteered  his  services,*  I  went  first  to  the 
cathetlral,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  on  the  continent.  Five  hun- 
dred years  have  elapsed  since  this  edifice  was  commenced,  and  yet 
it  is  scarcely  half  finished  !  The  choir  only  is  quite  completed,  and 
this  is  very  elaborately  decorated  within  and  without.  The  grass  is 
actually  growing  on  the  towers,  which  have  as  yet  attained  but  one 
third  of  their  intended  elevation,  (fiso  hundred  feet,)  and  being  con- 
nected with  the  choir  merely  by  a  lem])orary  structure,  they  look 
like  ruins  of  a  separate  edifice.  Yet,  even  in  its  present  state,  the 
cathedral  of  Cologne  is  a  wonderful  specimen  of  human  ingenuity 
and  perseverance.  I  followed  my  cicerone  to  the  head  of  the  choir, 
behind  the  great  altar,  where  he  pointed  to  a  richly-ornamented  monu- 
ment as  the  tomb  of  the  *  Three  Kings  of  Cologne.'  It  is  to  be 
hoped  you  are  versed  in  the  veritable  history  of  these  same  three 
kings,  as  well  as  that  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins  before-men- 
tioned, for  neither  memory  nor  time  will  permit  me  to  edify  you  in 
*  legendary  lore.' 

Mass  had  already  commenced,  at  this  early  hour,  and  the  good 
people  were  kneeling  reverently  on  the  marble  floor,  saying  their 
paternosters  and  counting  their  beads,  or  watching,  with  humble 
simplicity,  the  movements  of  the  priest  before  the  altar.  I  obser\'cd 
one  of  the  boys  employed  to  swing  the  censers  of  burning  incense, 
turn  round  occasionally,  with  a  piteous  yawn.     The  painted  windows 


♦  Ri>porl  on  the  Slate  of  Public  Education  in  Prussia,  etc.    PCow-Vork:  Wilit  Aito 

PVTNAM. 
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in   this  cathedral  are  very  elaborate  and  beautifuL     I  had   time  to 

*  drop  in*  to  several  other  churches  during  matins,  where  I  saw  much 
that  was  curious  and  dazzling,  and  heard  some  fine  organ-music. 

There  were  twenty-two  passengers  '  booked'  for  Aix,  and  accord- 
ing to  law,  they  were  obliged  to  send  extras  for  as  many  as  applied 
before  the  hour.  This  route  to  Brussels  and  Ostend  is  much 
travelled  by  the  English,  in  preference  to  continuing  on  the  Rhine 
to  Rotterdam. 

It  was  a  bright  morning  again,  and  the  ride  proved  rather  plea- 
sant, though  somewhat  monotonous.  The  country,  for  several  miles 
out  of  Cologne,  is  nearly  level,  and  almost  quite  treeless  :  near  the 
city,  it  is  laid  out  in  one  vast  vegetable-garden,  without  any  enclo- 
sure, as  is  often  the  case  on  the  continent.  Poaching  does  not  seem 
to  be  dreamed  of.  The  fortifications  of  Cologne,  and  those  of  Ju- 
liers,  our  first  stopping-place,  are  of  the  most  substantial  kind. 
Juliers  is  surrounded  by  three  distinct  walls,  each  about  twenty  feet 
thick,  and  separated  by  broad  deep  ditches,  or  canals.  And  yet  in 
the  present  recited  state  of  the  art  of  war,  this  fortress  is  far  from 
being  impregnable. 

We  arrived  at  Aix  at  3  p.  m.,  and  having  taken  a  place  for  an  eve- 
ning ride  to  Liege,  and  had  my  passport  insed  at  the  HoteT  de  Ville, 
the  next  thing  was  to  visit  the  cathedral  containing  the  bones  of  the 
great  Charlemagne.  His  tomb  is  under  the  6oor,  in  the  centre  of 
the  church,  and  is  covered  by  a  plain  marble  slab,  on  which  is  in- 
scribed in  Iqff.i/  simplicity, 

*  CAROLUS    MAGNO.* 

After  looking  at  the  throne  of  the  *  grand  mon«,rque,'  and  at  the 
immense  windows  of  the  choir,  (remarkable  for  the  lightness  and 
elegance  of  their  frames,)  we  were  conducted  by  a  priest  to  a  closet, 
or  sanctum  sanctorum^  to  see  the  famous  cabinet  of  precious  relics.* 
I  send  you  a  printed  account  of  these  veritable  relics,  and  as  to  their 
authenticity,  it  is  to  be  hoped  your  bump  of  marvelousness  is  too 
large  to  permit  you  to  doubt.     Will  you  not  look  upon  me  with  a 

*  thrilling  interest,*  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  seen  and  touched 
them  with  my  bodily  hands  ]  They  gravely  tell  you  how  the  *  sacred' 
articles  were  obtained,  and  how  they  were  presented  to  Charlemagne 
by  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  I  doubt  not  they  really  find  them 
precious  articles  of  speculation,  and  would  be  grieved  to  hear  a  sus- 
picion of  their  being  genuine.  The  linens  worn  by  the  yirgin  when 
Christ  was  born,  are  among  those  too  sacred  for  common  eyes,  and 
ai^  only  shown  in  seven  years,  with  much  '  pomp  and  circumstance.' 

♦  Among  them  are,  the  point  of  the  nail  with  which  Christ  was  pierced  on  the  cross; 
a  piece  of  the  identical  cross;  the  leathern  girdle,  and  a  piece  of  the  winding-sheet  of 
Christ;  morceaux  of  the  hair  of  John  the  Baptist;  of  the  chain  with  which  St.  Peter 
was  bound ;  of  the  sponge  on  which  they  gave  vinegar  to  Christ ;  a  tooth  of  St 
Thomas ;  the  winding-sheet  of  the  Virgin ;  beside  relics  of  Saints  innumerable.  These 
are  all  printed  in  a  book,  and  of  course  they  must  be  true!  But  the  Charlemagne  relics 
you  will  not  question.  There  are  his  hunting-horn,  (an  elephant's  tusk,)  a  piece  of  his 
arm,  and  his  leg ;  his  coronation-sword ;  and  to  cnncn  all,  the  skull  of  the  emperor 
himself,  taken  from  the  tomb,  and  preserved  in  a  brazen  casque.  And  so  I  have  actually 
handled  the  skull  of  this  redoutable  hero  and  wfurior,  the  ruler  of  Europe  one  thousana 
years  ago!  • 
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By  the  way,  I  saw  also  the  splendid  crown  of  Isabella  of  Castile 
and  Arragon,  (the  patron  of  Columbus,)  of  pure  gold,  covered  with 
diamonds.  And  in  London  I  forgot  to  tell  you  of  Charlemagpie's 
Bible,  a  magnificent  folio  mss.,  on  parchment,  richly  illuminated,  etc. 
It  had  intrinsic  and  unquestioned  evidence  of  being  executed  for  the 
emperor  by  Eginhard,  the  historian  of  that  period.  It  was  '  bought 
in'  at  auction,  for  oei500,  ($7,500,)  but  finally  sold  to  the  British 
Museum.     But  you  must  be  tired  of  relics. 


Liege,  September  16.  —  Last  evening  I  reconnoitred  the  town  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  heard  two  acts  of  the  *  Marriage  of  Figaro'  admira- 
bly sung  in  the  Grecian  Opera-House,  and  then  stepped  into  the 
*  Schnell-Post.'  On  the  frontiers  of  Belgium,  about  midnight,  we 
were  stopped  at  a  '  Bureau  de  Police,'  our  luggage  was  all  taken  off 
and  searched,  and  our  passports  examined,  during  which  operations 
we  all  *  kept  our  patience,'  save  a  poor  Frenchman,  who  had  to  pay 
duty  on  a  couple  of  boxes  of  cologne,  snugly  stowed  in  his  trunk. 
Afler  rewarding  the  worthy  gentlemen  for  their  politeness,  we  were 
suffered  to  proceed. 

Liege,  you  will  recollect,  beside  being  famous  in  history,  was  the 
scene  of  the  tragedy  so  vividly  pictured  in  *  Quentin  Durward,'  the 
murder  of  the  bishop  by  the  *  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes.*  The  bishop's 
palace  was  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  but  no  traces  of  it  re- 
main. His  city  palace,  (noted  for  its  eccentric  architecture,  each  of 
the  interior  pillars  being  in  a  different  style,)  is  now  used  as  a  mar- 
ket-house. Liege  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Meuse.  It  is 
quite  a  manufacturing  place,  as  well  as  lively  and  pleasant,  and  seems 
to  be  regaining  its  former  importance.  The  shop-windows  present 
a  really  brilliant  display  of  merchandise,  of  every  description.  Two 
of  the  modem  streets,  strange  to  say,  are  well  paved,  and  have  side- 
walks four  feet  vride ;  an  unusual  phenomenon  on  the  continent.  In 
the  course  of  my  ramble,  I  dropped  into  three  or  four  churches, 
for  the  churches  in  these  countries  are  open  at  all  times  ;  and  they 
have  abundant  attraction,  at  least  in  painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, and  music ;  in  short,  they  are  museums  of  the  fine  arts. 
The  prevalence  of  superstition  among  the  good  people  seems 
strange  in  this  *  enlightened  age  ;*  and  yet  on  the  whole,  we  cannot 
wonder  at  it,  if  the  proverb  be  true  that  *  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of 
Devotion.'  One  of  the  printed  notices  of  holy  days,  etc.,  in  honor  of 
the  virgin  and  the  saints,  commences  on  this  wise :  *  Marie  le  Mere 
de  Dieu,  est  dignes  de  notre  homage^  etc. 


Namur,  16. —  The  ride  from  Liege  to  this  place  (forty  miles,) 
along  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  was  delightful.*  The  scenery,  if  not 
pittoresqne,  in  the  Frenchman's  sense,  is  at  least  beautiRil.     There 


•  Classic  ground,  again.    'Quentin  Durward'  escorted  the  ladies  of  Croye  on  the 
tame  side  the  river. 
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was  a  very  perceptible  difference  in  the  diligences  on  leaving  the 
Prussian  dominions  ;  the  Belgian  vehicle  being  large,  clumsy,  heavy- 
loaded,  and  drawn  by  three  miserable,  creeping  compounds  of  skin 
and  bones.  On  leaving  Liege,  we  passed  several  close-looking,  high* 
walled  convents  and  nunneries  in  the  environs.  There  was  little  else 
to  notice  during  the  journey,  except  the  boats  on  the  Meuse,  drawn 
up  by  horses  ;  and  the  cathedral  and  walls  of  Huy,  the  half-way  town. 
In  approaching  Namur,  the  road  makes  a  broad  circuit,  and  enters 
the  gate  on  the  Brussels  side,  giving  the  traveller  an  imposing  view 
of  the  fortifications  on  the  heights  overlooking  the  town.  It  was  late 
in  the  evening,  when  the  diligence  set  us  down  near  the  Hotel  de 
Hollande,  in  which  I  am  now  snugly  disposed  of,  a  solitary  guest. 


Brussels,  17th.  —  I  was  on  the  top  of  the  diligence  this  morning 
at  six,  for  another  ride  of  thirty-six  miles  to  the  capital  of  Belgium, 
f>ver  the  field  of  Waterloo.  The  only  village  on  the  route  worth 
mentioning  is  Genappe.  At  noon  we  came  in  sight  of  a  large 
mound,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  an  ani- 
mal. It  proved  to  be  the  Belgic  lion-monument,  commemorating  the 
great  victory  of  the  allies.  We  soon  came  up  to,  and  passed  over 
the  centre  of,  the  battle-field,  our  conducteur  meanwhile  pointing  out 
the  various  localities  which  be  doubtless  has  oflen  had  occasion  to  do 
before  :  *  Lo  Maison  ou  Napoleon  log6.*  *  Wellington  et  Blucher.' 
A  tablet  over  the  door  of  the  cottage  explained  :  *  La  bella  Alliance, 
Recontre  des  Generaux  Wellington  et  Blucher  dans  la  hataille  wie- 
morahlc  de  Juin  18,  1815.'  On  the  right  of  the  road,  *  L'armie 
Prusse  ;'  farther  on,  *  L*armie  Anglais  ;*  on  the  left,  *  L'armie  Fran- 
gaise.*  We  had  now  come  where  the  fight  raged  thickest,  at  present 
marked  only  by  the  monuments  to  the  more  distinguished  victims. 
The  field  is  smaller  than  I  supposed.  Those  great  armies  must 
have  been  necessarily  in  close  contact.  This  is  the  spot,  then,  where, 
at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  twenty  thoussmd  men,  the  mastership 
not  only  of  France  but  of  all  Europe  was  decided.    . 

*■  And  here  I  stRnd  upon  the  place  of  skulls, 
The  grave  of  France  —  the  deadly  Waterloo  I' 

And  here,  where  ou  that  dreadful  night,  the  groans  of  the  wounded 
and  dying  went  up  to  heaven,  calling  aloud  for  retribution  on  their 
ambitious  fellow  man,  who  sought,  at  whatever  cost,  to 

*  Get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world, 
And  bear  the  palm  alone ;' 

here  you  now  see  only  the  peaceful  labors  of  the  peasant  women, 
planting  their  flax  and  potatoes  over  the  graves  of  the  slaughtered, 
which  scarcely  have  a  *  stone  to  tell  where  they  lie,'  or  to  remind 
you  of  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  night  when  the  gayety  of  the  ball 
at  Brussels  was  changed  to  anxious  terror,  by  the  cry  of  *  The  foe ! 
they  come  !  —  they  come  !' 

After  leaving  the  field,  wc  passed  through  the  straggling  village 
of  Waterloo,  (now  the  abode  of  cicerones  and  speculators  in  old 
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swords,  muskets,  and  sundry  other  relics  of  the  *  grand  bataille/ 
most  of  which  are  doubtless  manufactured  for  the  special  benefit  of 
credulous  tourists,  we  entered  a  thick  and  beautiful  grore,  tiiiro  or 
three  miles  long,  and  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  capital,  which  is 
nine  miles  from  Waterloo.     The  general  view  of  Brussels,  on  this 
side,  is  not  more  imposing  than  that  of  several  minor  towns ;  ancl 
the  quarter  we  entered  was  still  less  favorable  for  a  *  first  impression.* 
Instead  of  the  fortified  portal,  usual  in  insignificant  villages  m  Ger- 
many, the  city  is  guarded  at  the  *  Porte  de  Namur'  by  a  wooden  fence, 
scarcely  fit  for  a  cow-pasture.     In  the  *  Rue  Haute,'  which  we  first 
traversed,  the  houses  are  neither  high  nor  handsome ;  most  of  them 
with  gable-ends  to  the  street,  in  the  primitive  Dutch  style.     But 
when  I  arrived  at  the  *  Hotel  de  Belle vue,'  (chosen  at  random  from 
the  list,)  the  face  of  things  was  changed.     This  hotel  is  in  a  large 
and  splendid  square,  next  to  the  king's  palace,  and  the  public  build- 
ings, and  directly  opposite  the  park,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Europe.     The  Rues  Royale,  de  Brabant  and  de  Zoi,  which  enclose 
that  charming  pronrcnade,  are  decidedly  superior  to  Rivoli,  the  boast 
of  Paris.     The  royal  palace  and  that  of  the  *  prince  hereditary,'  are 
near  each  other,  in  a  corner  of  the  square  ;  and  on  the  opposite  side, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  park,  is  the  immense  palace  of 
the  States'  General.     These  buildings  are  all  of  the  light  cream  color, 
so  prevalent  in  Paris  and    Frankfort.     The  park  is  adorned   with 
several  fine  pieces  of  sculpture,  including  a  series  of  the  Roman 
emperors.     The  views  from  the  various  avenues  through  the  trees 
are  magnificent.     In  rambling  through  the  fairy  place,  I  heard,  from 
a  building  in  the  comer, 

*  A  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 

For  Belgium's  capitol  had  gaih(;rcd  now 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry.' 

It  certainly  has  gathered  a  quantity  of  English  visitors,  for  the 
hotels  are  full  of  them,  and  they  are  now  listening  to  *  music  with 
its  voluptuous  swell,'  at  the  opera,  where  I  doubt  not 

'  Soft  eyes  look  love  to  eyes  which  speak  again, 
And  all  goes  merry  as  a  marriage  bell.' 


18th.  — Just  finished  lionizing.  Firstly,  churches  ;  St.  Jacques  ; 
Corinthian  order ;  remarkably  elegant  and  tasteful :  Notre  Dame 
des  Victoires,  Notre  Dame  de  Chay)elle,  and  St.  Michael ;  cathedrals 
richly  adorned  with  paintings  and  sculpture.  The  towers  of  St. 
Michael  are  massive  and  con.spicuous  objects  in  the  panorama  of  the 
city ;  and  tlie  magnificence  of  the  interior  is  really  astonishing. 
High  mass  was  here  also  in  operation  in  more  than  usual  splendor, 
but  I  need  not  detail  the  ceremonies,  with  which  I  am  free  to  say 
I  was  more  amused  than  edified.  In  these  cathedrals,  as  you  are 
aware,  there  are  no  such  things  as  pews,  or  permanent  seats.  The 
multitude  are  content  to  kneel  on  the  cold  stone  floor,  or  if  perchance 
a  few  chairs  are  provided,  the  occupants  are  often  interrupted  in  their 
*  Ave  Marias'  by  a  summons  for  the  rent  thereof.  Much  did  some 
of  them  seem  to  marvel  that  my  heretical  self  touched  not  the  holy 
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water.  *  While  I  stood  wrapped  in  the  wonder  of  it,*  comes  up  a 
batallion  of  about  one  hundred  young  ladies,  all  dressed  alike,  in 
black  silk  frocks  and  straw  bonnets,  respectable  and  intelligent-look- 
ing girls,  probably  belonging  to  some  large  Catholic  seminary. 
They  were  escorted  by  two  ladies  into  the  choir. 

Close  by  Notre   Dame,  I  passed  a  grog-shop  with  this  sign,  ver- 
batim . 


*A   LA  GRACE   DE   DIEU: 
VALENTINE,  MARCH  AND.  d'ePICERIES  ET  LIQUEURS.* 


In  all  these  churches  there  are  little  chapels  around  the  walls,  dedi- 
cated to  the  different  saints,  with  contribution-boxes  at  the  entrance, 
labelled  in  French  and  Dutch,  *  Id  on  offre  d  St  Rocky  patron  contre 
maladies  contagieuse^  *  Id  on  offre  d  St,  Antoine  patron  contre;* 
something  else,  I  forget  what.  '  Id  on  offre  d  Notre  Dame  des  doleurs 
aux  pieds  de  la  croix;'  and  so  on. 

The  next  curiosity  is  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  a  very  large  and  curioas 
old  building,  with  a  tower  after  the  model  of  that  of  Babel.  It  was 
in  this  edifice  that  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  signed  his  abdication^ 

The  beautiful  palace  built  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  just  com- 
pleted and  furnished,  when  the  revolution  of  1830  broke  out.  Leo- 
pold, it  seems,  is  too  honorable  and  conscientious  to  use  it,  so  that  it 
is  kept  as  a  show-place.  The  interior  is  superb.  It  is  a  small  edifice, 
comparatively,  but  a  perfect  gem  of  its  kind.  Visitors  are  required 
to  put  on  cloth  slippers,  and  slide,  not  walk,  over  the  floors  of  po- 
lished oak.  In  some  of  the  rooms,  the  walls  are  of  variegated  mar- 
ble ;  others  are  covered  with  the  richest  satin  damask.  There  is  a 
fine  collection  of  choice  paintings  by  Rubens,  etc.,  in  this  palace. 
They  showed  me  also,  in  the  stable,  the  state-carriage  of  the  Prince 
Orange,  which  he  had  not  time  to  save  when  he  lost  Belgium. 

In  the  king's  palace  the  furniture  is  rather  plain,  and  somewhat  the 
worse  for  wear.  As  their  majesties  are  at  present  *  absent  from 
home,'  I  was  permitted  to  invade  the  sanctity  even  of  the  private 
apartments.  Some  of  the  halls  are  very  large,  particulaily  the  *  Salle 
a  Manger.' 

Antwerp,  18th.  —  At  two  o'clock,  or  an  hour  and  a  half  ago,  I 
was  in  Brussels,  twenty-four  miles  distant.  The  flight  was  not  in  a 
balloon,  or  in  a  *  bateau  a  vapeur,*  but  in  the  car  of  the  *  Le  Chemin 
de  Fer  ;*  for  be  it  known,  the  yankee  notions  are  spreading  so  far, 
that  there  are  two  rail-roads,  of  twenty-four  and  sixty  miles,  actually 
in  operation  on  the  continent  of  Europe ;  and  moreover,  there  are 
three  or  four  more  contemplated,  or  commenced,  viz  :  From  Frank- 
fort, first  to  Ostend,  the  port  of  Belgium  ;  second,  to  Hamburgh ; 
third,  to  Berlin  ;  fourth,  to  Basle,  in  Switzerland  ;  and  from  Vienna 
to  Trieste  and  Milan.     Verily,  the  tour  of  Europe  will  be  no  such 
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great  affair,  '  when  Buch  things  be/  It  will  lose  all  its  romance  ;  and 
the  book-making  tourist's  *  occupation'  will  be  *  gone'  for  ever !  It's 
lucky  /  came  before  a  *  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished/ 

The  low  countries  are,  of  course,  well  adapted  for  rail-roads  and 
canals.     There  is  scarcely  an  elevation  of  six  feet  on  the  whole  course 
from  Brussels  to  Anvers,*     This  rail-road  is  under  excellent  regula- 
tions.    The  train  consisted  of  fifteen  cars,  part  of  which  were  open  ; 
and  the  fare  was  only  about  twenty-five  cents.     You  may  breakfast 
in  Brussels,  go  to  Antwerp  to  cliurch,  and  return  to  Brussels  before 
dinner,  with  the  greatest  ease.     I  had  seen  the  opening  ceremonies 
of  a  Catholic  holy-day,  at  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  in  the  capital, 
and  now  I  have  been  to  see  them  finished  in  the  cathedral  of  Antwerp. 
I  went  into  this  grand  temple  just  at  sunset,  when  they   were  per- 
forming Te  Deum  on  the  immense  organ,  accompanied  by  a  large 
vocal  choir ;  and  nearly  thirty  persons  in  gorgeous  robes  were  offi- 
ciating around  the  altar.     This  is  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  the 
world.     The  spire  is  far-famed  for  its  immense  height  and  g^raceful 
design.     Among  the  gems  of  art  to  be  seen  in  the  interior,  is   the 
celebrated  ch6f  d*ceuvre  of  Rubens,  the  Descent  from  the  Cross. 

I  walked  out  this  evening  to  the  citadcUe  which  sustained,  under 
Gen.  Chasse,  the  terrible  siege  of  the  French,  in  1832.t  It  is  a  mile 
in  circumference,  and  is  enclosed  by  five  bastions.  The  walls  and 
the  houses  in  the  vicinity  yet  bear  sad  traces  of  the  bombardment. 
During  the  seige,  which  lasted  a  month,  including  ten  days  of  inces- 
sant cannonading,  sixty-three  thousand  cannon  balls  were  fired  by 
the  French  into  the  citadel,  and  often  no  less  than  a  dozen  bombs 
were  seen  in  the  air  at  once.  The  interior  of  the  fortress,  and  seve- 
ral warehouses  near  by,  were  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  before  the 
resolute  Dutch  general  surrendered.  Such  an  affair  is  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  than  with  our  own. 

The  diplomatists  have  not  yet  settled  matters  amicably  between 
Holland  and  Belgium.  King  William  and  several  of  the  despotic 
powers  refuse  to  recognise  Belgium's  independence,  and  there  is 
little  or  no  intercourse  between  the  two  countries.  Travellers  are 
not  permitted  to  enter  Holland  from  this  side,  without  special  per- 
mission from  his  Dutch  majesty,  for  a  Belgian  passport  is  good  for 
nothing.  Leopold,  le  premier^  may  thank  his  stars  if  he  continues 
secure  on  the  throne  he  acquired  so  easily  ;  for  there  is  apparently 
much  discontent  among  the  people,  especially  the  trading  classes, 
who  feel  the  loss  of  the  market  for  their  goods  at  the  Dutch  sea-ports. 
The  Antwerpers,  at  least,  are  decidedly  inclined  towards  Holland. 


•  The  French  and  German  names  of  several  places  are  puzzling —  as  for  inttance ; 
Aiz  la  Chapelle,  Aachen ;  Liege,  Lutdien ;  Maycncc,  Mentz ;  Ghent,  Gand ;  Munich, 
Mandien ;  Antwerp,  Anvers.  The  coins,  too,  of  the  various  states,  arc  a  jgreat  annoy- 
ance. None  but  French  and  English  gold,  and  five-franc  pieces,  are  universally  cur- 
rent. The  Swiss  balzen  will  not  pass  m  G^ermany,  nor  the  Prussian  kreutzers^jprog' 
dierit  Jlorins  or  thaUrs,  in  Belgium.  Each  state,  dutch y,  and  canton,  has  a  diirorent 
currency. 

t  See  KNicKKaBOCKSR  Magazine  for  February,  1833,  for  a  full  account  of  this  memo- 
rable sicee,  and  a  spirited  portrait  of  its  brave  hero,  one  of  the  race  of  those  from  whom 
■prang  the  genuine  KNicnRBBOcKaas. 
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Antwerp,  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant commercial  places  in  the  world,  has  long  been  on  the  decline. 
It  once  contained  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants — now, 
scarcely  sixty  thousand  ;  and  it  is  said  there  are  no  less  than  eight 
hundred  houses  at  present  tenantless.  Its  docks,  once  crowded  with 
vessels,  laden  with  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  are  now  almost  deserted ; 
and  the  streets  are  strangely  quiet,  for  a  place  even  of  its  present 
size. 

The  chief  curiosities  are  the  churches,  for  which  Antwerp  is  re- 
nowned. But  I  have  already  inflicted  enough  of  this  topic  upon 
you,  and  the  Antwerp  churches  are  much  like  those  I  have  written 
about,  save  that  they  are  yet  more  rich  and  profuse  in  their  decora- 
tions. Those  of  St.  Jacques,  St.  Paul,  and  the  Jesuits,  are  the  princi- 
pal. Superb  altars,  and  pillars  of  the  finest  marble,  statues  and 
paintings,  in  every  variety,  are  to  be  seen  in  them.  In  St.  Jacques,  I 
stood  on  the  tomb  of  Rubens,  who  was  a  native  of  Antwerp,  and  of 
a  patrician  family.  Over  his  monument  is  a  fine  picture,  by  himself, 
of  his  wife  and  children.  In  the  church-yard  of  St.  Pauls  is  a  fear- 
fully vivid  representation  of  Mount  Calvary,  the  crucifixion  and  en- 
tombment of  Christ,  and  of  purgatory  !  While  gazing  at  the  lofty 
tower  of  the  Cathedral,  I  was  accosted  by  a  cicerone  :  *  Voulez  vous 
mounter]'  Combien  demandez  vousi  *  Deux  francs.' '  Trop  beaucoupl' 
'  Oui,  Monsieur ;  mais  tres  belle  vue  ;  magnifique ;  vous  pouver  voir 
Bruxelles.  *  Eh  bien,  je  veux  mounter.*  This  is  the  way  they  get 
one's  francs  away  ;  for,  as  the  book  says,  the  Belgian  lions  must  be 
fed  as  well  as  others.  The  view  is  certainly  very  extensive,  though 
Brussels,  I  must  say,  was  rather  indistinct.  But  the  Tower  of  Malines, 
or  Mechlin,  (that  famous  place  for  lace,)  was  very  conspicuous, 
though  twelve  miles  off.  The  prospects  over  such  a  country  as  Bel- 
gium are  more  extensive  than  varied.  Antwerp  is  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Scheld,  and  the  windings  of  the  liver  may  be  seen  for 
several  miles  toward  Ghent  and  the  sea-board.  The  tops  of  the 
houses  in  the  city  are  mostly  covered  with  red  tiles. 

In  the  tower,  I  saw  a  chime  of  no  less  than  forty-six  bells,  and  was 
shown  the  operation  of  winding  the  clock,  with  a  weight  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds  attached.  The  large  bell,  meanwhile,  struck  eleven, 
and  all  the  rest  followed  like  dutiful  children.  Somewhat  of  a  sound 
they  made,  sure  enough  !  Chimes  originated  in  this  country,  and  all 
the  churches  have  them,  playing  at  concert  every  half  hour.  Thia 
tower  is  ascended  by  six  hundred  and  twenty-six  steps.  I  went  to 
the  very  top,  thinking  of  some  one's  exclamation  at  the  cathedral  of 
Cologne,  '  What  will  not  man  achieve !' 

From  thence,  made  a  call  at  Ruben's  house,  which  still  remains, 
and  then  looked  in  at  the  Museum,  where  are  three  hundred 
'  tableaux,'  comprising  eighteen  pictures  by  Rubens,  and  six  by 
Van  Dyck.  In  the  garden  adjoining,  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  on  her  tomb. 

Ghent,  (or  Gand,)  Sept  19.  —  His  majesty  of  Holland  not  seeing 
fit  to  admit  me  into  his  dominions,  from  his  late  rebellious  territory 
of  Belgium,  the  alternative  was  to  cross  over  Flanders,  by  Ghent 
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and  Bruges,  to  Ostcnd,  and  there  embark,  instead  of  at  Rotterdani, 
for  London.  A  ferry-boat  took  passengers  oyer  the  Scheld  to  the 
*  T^te  de  Flandre,'  where  the  diligence  was  in  waiting.  We  '  nig- 
gled' over  aflat,  fertile  country,  at  the  five-mile  pace,  seeing  nothing 
very  strange  until  nine  p.  m.,  when  we  passed  through  a  long  village 
of  one-story  houses,  rattled  over  an  excellent  stone-bridge,  and  found 
ourselves  in  the  worthy  old  town  of  Ghent,  or  rather  Gand  ;  but  if 
the  people  are  ganders,  they  have  shown  some  wisdom,  nevertheless, 
in  making  so  many  nice,  large,  opens  quares,  in  their  respectable 
city. 

OsTEND,  20th.  —  This  morning  was  to  be  my  last  on  the  continent. 
I  rose  at  six  from  my  last  coucher,  in  the  fifth  story,  took   my   last 
breakfast  in  the  salle  d  manger,  made  my  last  visit  to  cathedrals, 
paid  my  bill  at  the  Hotel  de  Vienne,  and  took  my  diligence  seat  for 
the  last  time.     The  last  trunk  was  placed  on  the  top,  the  last  passen- 
ger took  his  place,  the  three  lazy  horses  were  atlixed,  the  postillion 
mounted,  the  diligence  rumbled  forward,  crossed  two  or  three  spacious 
squares,  and  as  many  bridges,  (for  the  river  or  canals  pass  in  several 
places  through  the  town,)  entered  the  great  archway  under  the  ram- 
parts, and  proceeded  with  slow  and  stately  step  toward  Bruges. 
The  whole  of  the  road  is  broad,  well  paved,  lined  with  rows  of 
elms  and  poplars,  and  for  several  miles  keeps  along  the  banks  of  the 
broad  canal  connecting  Ghent  with  Bruges ;  and  so  level  is  the  soil, 
that  the  towers  of  Ghent  were  in  full  view  for  six  miles. 

Bruges,  or  Brugge,  is  a  beautiful  town,  replete  with  reminiscences 
of  the  Counts  of  Flanders ;  yet  iti.4  far  from  being  what  it  once  was, 
in  wealth  and  importance.  Like  Antwerp,  there  is  an  unnatural 
stillness  in  the  streets ;  you  would  almost  think  an  epidemic  had 
depopulated  them.  And  yet  there  are  many  handsome  private  dwell- 
ings, and  many  wealthy  people  in  Bruges.  It  has  also  a  consderable 
number  of  English  residents. 

Ostend  is  dull  enough.  The  harbor  is  bad,  not  admitting  large 
vessels,  except  at  high  tide ;  otherwise,  this  place  would  improve 
rapidly  ;  for,  save  Antwerp  and  Dunkirk,  it  is  the  only  sea-port  of 
Belgium.  When  the  rail-road  to  Brussels  is  finished,  Ostend  will 
begin  to  look  up.  The  Belgians  have  always  been  a  manufacturing 
rather  than  a  commercial  people  ;  but  now  they  are  cut  off  from  ex- 
porting their  goods  from  the  ports  of  Holland,  they  must  necessarily 
build  up  a  commerce  of  their  own.  They  are  now  engaged  in  im- 
proving the  harbor,  etc,  of  Ostend. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  discontent  caused  by  the  depression  of  trade 
since  the  revolution,  it  is  said  Leopold  was  grossly  insulted  by  the 
people  of  Ghent,  about  a  year  since.  He  was  on  a  visit  there,  and 
was  going  to  the  theatre ;  but  the  Ganders  hired  all  the  best  boxes, 
and  locked  them  up  !  The  Ostenders,  however,  are  more  loyal.  The 
king  and  queen  were  greeted  at  the  theatre  here,  a  few  evenings 
since,  with  a  poetical  address.  The  queen  is  here  now ;  but  her 
consort  has  gone  to  England  to  negotiate,  as  the  papers  say,  for  the 
Princess  Victoria,  in  behalf  of  his  nephew.  Whether  he  or  his  de^ 
loved  cousin  of  Orange  will  succeed,  yet  remains  a  problem. 
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Well  —  Bologne  was  the  Alpha,  and  now,  after  travelling  two  thou- 
sand miles,  the  Omega  of  my  continental  tour.  To  imitate  the  lofty 
style  of  Chateaubriand's  preface  to  his  memoirs  :  1  have  been  soli- 
tary in  crowded  cities,  and  in  the  recesses  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  Alps  of  Switzerland ;  I  have  promenaded  the  Regent- 
street  of  London,  and  the  Boulevards  of  Paris  ;  the  parks  of  Brussels, 
the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh,  the  ramparts  of  Stirling  and  Geneva ; 
sailed  on  Loch  Katrine  and  Lake  Leman,  on  Loch  Lomond  and 
*  fair  Zurich's  waters  ;'  slept  on  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  and  by  the  side 
of  Lock  Achray.  I  have  gazed  on  magnificent  panoramas  of  cities, 
mountains,  lakes,  valleys,  from  the  summits  of  the  Trosachs  apd  the 
Rhigi,  from  St.  Paul's  and  Notre  Dame,  from  the  towers  of  Antwerp, 
and  Edinburgh,  of  Stirling  and  Windsor.  I  have  sailed  on  the  Tay 
and  the  Rhine,  the  Clyde,  the  Thames,  the  Rhone,  the  Seine  ;  scaled 
rocky  heights  on  the  Swiss  mule  and  the  Highland  pony  ;  climbed  to 
the  sources  of  glaciers,  water-falls,  and  the  Frozen  Sea.  I  have  been 
in  the  princely  halls  of  Windsor  and  Versailles,  of  Warwick,  Scone, 
and  Holyrood ;  the  Louvre,  Tuilleries,  and  Luxembourg;  rambled 
amidst  the  ruins  of  Melrose  and  Kenilworth  ;  of  Dryburgh  and  the 
Drachenfels.  I  have  heard  the  *  loud  anthem'  in  the  splendid  tem- 
ples of  York  and  Antwerp,  Westminster  and  Notre  Dame,  St.  Paul's 
and  Cologne.  I  have  stood  over  the  ashes  of  Shakspeare  and  of 
Scott ;  of  the  poets  and  heroes  of  England  and  France.  I  have  gazed 
on  the  works  of  Raphael  and  Angelo,  of  Reynolds  and  Rubens,  of 
Flaxman  and  Canova.  My  hand  has  been  in  Rob  Roy's  purse,  and 
on  the  skull  of  Charlemagne ;  on  Bonaparte's  pistols,  and  Hofer's 
blunderbuss ;  on  the  needle-work  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  the 
school  compositions  of  the  great  Elizabeth ;  on  the  crown  of  the 
Spanish  Isabella,  and  the  spear  of  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick  !  I  have 
traversed  the  battle  fields  of  Bannockbum  and  of  Morat,  of  Leipsic 
and  of  Waterloo.  I  have  seen  men  and  women  of  all  grades,  from 
the  monarch  to  the  chimney-sweep ;  kings,  queens,  princes,  heirs 
apparent,  nobles  and  duchesses  ;  and  I  have  seen  Daniel  O'Connell! 
I  have  been  preached  to  by  the  plain  presbyters  of  Scotland,  and  the 

?ortly  bishops  of  England  ;  and  heard  mass  in  the  convAt  in  sight  of 
taly,  and  in  the  gorgeous  cathedrals  of  Belgium.  I  have  seen  wretch- 
edness and  magnificence  in  the  widest  extremes. '  1  have  been  daz- 
zled by  the  splendors  of  royalty,  and  have  shuddered  at  the  misery 
of  royalty's  subjects.  In  short,  (for  I  am  giving  you  a  pretty  speci- 
men of  egotism,)  I  have  seen  much,  very  much,  to  admire;  much 
that  we  of  the  '  New  World'  might  imitate  with  advantage,  and  more 
stin  to  make  me  better  satisfied  than  ever  that  we  are,  on  the  whole,^ 
or  ought  to  be,  the  happiest  people  in  the  world.  Let  us  but  pay  a 
little  more  attention  to  our  manners^  (for  they  certainly  may  be  much 
improved,)  and  let  us  check  the  spirit  of  lawless  and  fanatical  agrari- 
anism,  which  has  shown  itself  to  be  already  dangerous  to  our  liberties 
and  prosperity,  and  we  may  with  conscious  pride  take  our  station 

first  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.     Yes,  my  dear ,  I  now  feel 

more  than  ever,  that 

'  Midst  pleasures  and  palaces  thoush  I  may  roam, 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home  I" 
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Ebnxst  Maltravbbs.    By  the  author  of  '  Pelham,'  *  Eugene  Aram,'  *  Rienzi,'  etc    In 
two  volumes,  12ma    pp.  411.    New- York  :  Habper  amo  Bbotmebs. 

This  novel  is  but  half  finished.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  volume,  Mr.  Bul- 
wer  remarks:  *  Here  ends  the  first  portion  of  this  work;  it  ends  with  what,  though 
rare  in  novels,  is  common  in  human  life ;  the  affliction  of  the  good,  the  triumph  of  the 
unprincipled.  Ernest  Maltravcrs,  a  lonely  wanderer,  disgusted  with  the  Jworld, 
blighted  prematurely  in  a  useful  and  glorious  ambition ;  '  remote,  unfriendly,  melan- 
choly;' Lumley  Ferrers,  prosperous  and  elated;  life  smiling  before  him;  rising  in 
the  councils  of  the  proudest  and  perhaps  the  wisest  of  the  European  nations,  and 
wrapped  in  a  hardy  stoicism  of  levity  and  selfishness,  that  not  only  defied  grief,  but 
silenced  conscience.  If  the  reader  be  interested  in  what  remains — if  he  desire  to 
know  more  of  the  various  characters  which  have  breathed  and  moved  throughout 
this  history —  he  soon  will  be  enabled  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  and  complete  what  the 
author  believes  to  be  a  faithful  survey  of  the  Philosophy  of  Human  Life.* 

Such  is  the  author's  apology  for  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  seductive  books 
which  it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  read.  Let  us  examine  its  plan.  Alice  Darvil, 
a  beautiful  child  of  nature,  wholly  uneducated  and  perfectly  innocent,  saves  the  life 
of  Ernest  Maltravers,  an  English  graduate  of  a  German  university,  who  had  sought 
shelter  at  her  father's  cottage.  The  murderous  and  revengeful  barbarity  of  the  father 
compels  the  daughter  to  desert  him,  and  she  is  immediately  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
student.  Impelled  by  gratitude  and  pity,  Maltravcrs  shelters  the  destitute  beauty, 
takes  her  to  a  country- scat,  which  he  purchases  on  purpose,  teaches  her  music,  ele- 
vates her  benighted  and  earthward  mind  to  heaven,  falls  in  love  with,  and  seduces 
her!  The  father  of  Alice  goes  on  from  crime  to  crime,  till  his  burglaries  extend  to 
the  cottage  of  Maltravers'  mistress,  and  his  own  child,  who,  in  the  temporary  absence 
of  her  lover,  is  carried  away  beyond  his  protection.  Maltravers  returns,  misses  his 
Alice,  grows  melancholy,  visits  Paris  in  company  with  an  impertinent  and  selfish 
acquaintance,  Lumley  Ferrers,  falls  in  love  with  another  man's  wife,  is  rejected  by 
her,  quits  Paris  in  disgust,  goes  to  Italy,  forms  an  affectionate,  platonic  attachment  for 
another  married  lady,  and  then  returns  to  London.  In  the  meanwhile,  Alice  fliea 
from  her  father  a  second  time,  with  Maltravcrs'  child  at  her  breast.  She  seeks  the 
cottage-scene  of  her  early  and  unsophisticated  enjoyments,  finds  it  occupied  by  other 
tenants,'and  is  finally  thrown  on  the  fostering  protection  of  a  saint-like  banker,  who 
makes  her  Mrs.  Templeton. 

While  the  foregoing  events  are  taking  place,  Maltravers  falls  in  love  again,  and 
as  he  is  on  his  knees,  kissing  the  hand  of  his  mistress,  Alice,  who  happens  to  be  in 
the  next  room,  enters,  is  heart  broken,  goes  away  and  gets  married,  as  aforesaid. 
Among  other  important  characters  now  introduced,  is  the  Lady  Florence  Lascelles, 
a  great  beauty,  and  a  greater  fortune,  who  scorns  all  the  fascinations  of  rank,  and 
falls  so  in  love  with  Maltravers,  that  she  writes  to  him  ardently  and  anonymously. 
But  as  other  beauties  sometimes  are,  this  one,  though  her  whole  soul  is  filled  with 
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MaltraTera,  is  aleio  a  coquette,  and  she  gains  the  affections  of  poor  Caesarini,  who  is  on 
a  visit  to  London,  in  the  desperate  adventure  of  getting  fame  for  poetry.  Maltravers  is 
flattered  into  a  pseudo  attachment  for  Lady  Florence,  which  npens  into  love.  This 
excites  the  madness  of  Cesarini,  and  the  hatred  of  Lumley  Ferrers,  who,  as  cousin  of 
the  lady,  had  been  led  to  believe  that  his  own  pretensions  might  be  advanced  in  that 
quarter.  Lumley  now  copies  lago,  and  makes  use  of  Caesarini  as  his  Cassio,  who 
becomes  instrumental  in  eifecling  a  break  in  the  love-chain  of  Maltravers  and  Lady 
Florence.  The  latter  sickens,  and  dies  of  a  broken  heart  Alice  is  made  a  widow,  after 
having  been  made  a  lady,  and  Lumley  Ferrers  inherits  her  husband's  title.  The  daugh- 
ter of  Maltravers  and  Alice  is  betrothed  to  his  worst  enemy,  while  the  Cassio  of  the 
drama  goes  mad.  Such  is  the  state  of  things  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  volume, 
which  suggests  the  explanation  by  the  author,  already  quoted. 

In  reviewing  this'  novel,  we  are  struck  with  the  consummate  power  of  the  writer. 
To  an  imagination  raised  to  the  very  focal-point  of  burning,  Mr.  Bulwer  unites  the  most 
penetrating  intuition  of  those  psychological  relations,  which  are  comprehended  by  mas- 
ter-spirits  alone.  The  conceptions  of  his  mind  are  invested  by  a  transparent  robe  of 
spirituality,  through  which  they  are  mellewed  and  disguised, -like  the  beautiful  time- 
stricken  edifices  in  the  gold-dust  atmosphere  of  Italy.  A  manifestation  of  this  power 
is  one  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  genius;  but  it  serves  to  veil  deformities  and 
disarm  criticism.  We  are  spell-bound  while  gazing  on  his  creations.  We  are  so  fasci- 
nated by  the  enchantment,  that  we  cannot  be  fastidious  if  we  would.  The  true  and  the 
false  are  mysteriously  blended  together ;  and,  as  in  every  distortion  of  the  natural,  we 
are  led,  by  a  sort  of  metaphysical  mirage,  to  be  captivated  more  by  misrepresentation 
than  by  truth.  Ernest  Maltravers  is  certainly  a  brilliant  production.  No  other  than 
Mr.  Bulwer  could  have  written  it  It  is  full  of  passionate  beauty ;  it  is  glowing  with 
ardent  aspirations  for  the  beau  ideal.  It  contains  many  just  reflections  on  human  con- 
duct, and  many  valuable  hints  on  education.  We  are  willing  to  concede  all  this,  and 
more.  But  its  faults  are  too  glaring  to  be  passed  over,  for  they  are  the  premeditated 
faults  of  a  skilful  designer,  who  with  an  insincere  spirit,  would  have  the  reader  imagine 
them  to  be  out-sh  ado  wings  of  his  own  nature,  the  very  portraiture  of  his  humanity. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  be  hypercritical  with  Mr.  Bulwer's  writings ;  but  we  can  no 
longer  concede  that  which  we  have  heretofore  claimed  for  him,  a  purpose  to  hold  up  to 
the  world  the  rewards  of  virtue  and  the  consequences  of  vice.  On  the  contrary,  the 
tendency  of  his  morality  seems  to  be,  that  we  are  the  victims  of  deetiny,  and  that  circum- 
stances alone  determine  the  phases  of  character,  and  prescribe  the  paths  of  virtue  and 
vice.  He  attacks  the  sanctity  of  marriage  with  unholy  zeal.  In  '  Ernest  Maltravers' 
he  inculcates  the  principle  that  illicit  love  may  in  certain  cases  be  innocent,  and  that 
where  true  afiection  is,  the  bond  of  matrimony  is  unavailing.  His  morahty  has  some- 
times the  coldness  of  moonlight,  but  seldom  the  radiance  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun ; 
and  it  is  owing  to  the  separation  of  the  aflections  from  the  understanding^  the  disunion 
of  Love  and  Truth  in  his  nature,  that  Mr.  Bulwer  delights  in  the  hollow  and  unsatisfac- 
tory fiisdnations  of  his  intellect,  and  is  led  astray  by  his  self-hood  to  despise  the  religion 
of  the  heart  With  all  his  genius,  he  is  wide  from  the  path  of  greatness.  The  deep 
well  of  Grerman  metaphysics,  at  which  he  has  drunk  so  largely,  may  invigorate  the  naind 
and  mystify  the  imagination ;  but  the  logical  acumen  which  it  imparts,  does  not  direct 
to  usefulness,  nor  lead  to  truth ;  and  the  discursive  powers  which  range  through  its 
suggested  labyrinths,  come  back  at  last  to  the  goal  they  started  from,  weary  and  dis^ 
gusted  with  unavailing  eflbrts  after  good. 

It  is  a  truth,  inseparable  from  the  relative  condition  of  man,  that  he  could  not  possip 
bly  have  had  an  idea  of  God,  unless  it  had  been  revealed  to  him.  After  a  revelation, 
we  find  in  nature  concurrent  proof  of  his  existence ;  but  by  a  law  of  mental  action, 
we  transfer  the  truth  derived  from  the  revelation  to  the  evidence  which  is  around  us, 
and  flatter  ounelves  that  we  reason  h  priori  from  this  source.    Mr.  Bulwer  hts  • 
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^impae  of  this  great  truth,  «nd  only  a  glimpse ;  for  in  the  work  under  notice,  he  incul- 
cates the  sophism  that  the  idea  of  the  Creator  could  not  arise  in  an  unieducated  mind. 
He  does  not  perceive,  that  under  the  divine  dispensations  manifested  in  the  Word,  a 
Mvelation  has  already  taken  place,  which  is  reflected  from  the  face  of  nature ;  and  that 
it  is  impossible  for  one,  in  this  advanced  state  of  man,  not  to  read  the  record  of  the 
divine  creation— not  to  mention  the  extreme  improbability,  that  a  child  of  fifteen 
should  never  have  heard  the  name  of  God,  when  it  is  oftener  on  the  lips  of  the  unedu- 
cated than  on  those  of  the  refined,  though  abused  and  taken  in  vain. 

Our  limits  will  enable  us  to  glance  at  only  one  more  of  the  prominent  faults  of  this 
book.  We  refer  to  Mr.  Bulwer's  ideas  on  duelling.  What  do  our  readers  think  of  such 
Bophistry  as  this :  '  There  are  some  cases  in  which  human  nature  and  its  deep  wrongs 
will  be  ever  stronger  than  the  world  and  its  philosophy.  Duels  and  wars  belong  to  the 
Mme  principle ;  both  are  sinful  on  light  grounds  and  poor  pretexts  But  it  is  not  sinful 
fox  a  soldier  to  defend  his  country  from  invasion,  nor  for  a  man,  with  a  man's  heart,  to 
Yindicate  truth  and  honor  with  his  life.  The  robber  that  asks  me  for  money,  I  am 
.allowed  to  shoot.  Is  the  robber  that  tears  from  me  treasures  never  to  be  replaced,  to 
go  free?'  Again :  '  As  in  revolutions  all  law  is  suspended,  so  are  there  stormy  events 
and  mighty  injuries  in  life,  which  are  as  revolutions  to  individuals.'  It  follows,  of  coun»e, 
that  a  revolution  may  take  place  '  in  the  little  kingdom  man,'  whenever  his  majesty 
flees  fit  It  is  unnecessary  to  show  up  the  monstrosity  of  such  politics,  and  of  that 
morality  which,  guided  alone  by  worldly  philosophy,  makes  it  sometimes  sinful,  and 
flometimes  not,  to  take  the  life  of  a  fellow  being.  There  are  men  enough  in  the  world 
who  will  fight  as  they  judge  expedient ;  but  Mr.  Bulwer  is  the  only  one  who  has  had 
the  hardihood  to  defend  the  practice,  as  sometimes  under  the  sanction  of  omnipotence. 

We  had  some  remarks  to  make  on  the  sudden  transitions  of  character,  as  delineated 
by  our  author,  which  strike  us  as  exceedingly  unnatural.  Bat  we  have  already  tran- 
scended our  space,  and  only  record  an  impression  here,  which  must  be  apparent  to  every 
reader.  On  the  appearance  of  the  sequel  to  Ernest  Maltravera,  we  may  examine  this 
finult  at  leisure. 


HxMOivs  OF  Aabon  Bubr.    With  Miscellaneous  Selections  from  his  Correspondence* 
Bv  Matthbw  L.  Davis.    In  two  volumes.    Volume  Two.    pp.  449.  New- York  : 

BULRPKB  AND  BrOTHBSS. 

This  volume  will  prove  even  more  generally  interesting  than  its  attractive  predeces- 
sor, heretofore  noticed  in  this  Magazine.  The  early  pages  are  devoted  to  an  account  of 
Col.  Burr*s  habits  and  character,  as  a  man  and  a  lawyer ;  a  history  of  the  rise  of  politi- 
cal parties  in  this  state,  with  copious  extracts  from  various  letters  written  duiing  the 
war  of  the  revolution ;  an  account  of  the  Clinton  and  Schuyler  parties ;  Burr's  political 
position  on  being  elected  Vice-President,  and  his  course  in  that  office;  and  a  report  of 
false  entries  made  by  Jefferson  in  his  'Ana,'  of  conversations  said  to  have  been  held 
with  Burr.  Farther  than  this,  we  have  not  found  leisure  to  read  attentively ;  but  on 
glancing  htnriediy  over  the  remaining  pages,  we  perceive  that  they  are  devoted  to  a 
detail  of  the  most  prominent  and  interesting  events  in  the  life  of  the  notoriwM  subject, 
interspersed  with  letters  from  various  eminent  Americans,  and  including  a  correspond- 
ence with  his  daughter  Theodosia,  a  full  account  of  the  premeditated  and  disgraceful 
duel  with  General  Hamilton,  his  departure  for  England,  the  '  incidents  of  travel'  in 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Sweden,  and  his  return  to  New-York,  in  18II. 
We  shall  take  another  occasion  to  refer  more  in  detail  to  the  work,  and  in  the  mean 
time  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  with  the  single  remark,  that  we  see 
nothing  in  its  pages  to  change  our  opinion  that  the  murderer  of  Aubxandsb  Hamilton 
«an  only  pass  without  censure  while  he  passes  without  observation ;  and  that  the  less 
liis  friends  or  apologists  meddle  with  his  meraory,  the  kinder  they  will  b<  to  hit  reputa* 
lion* 
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An  Address  delivered  BBroRB  the  Members  of  the  American  Institute.    By  the 
Rev.  Orvillb  Dewey.    Published  at  the  request  of  the  Institute. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  form  one  of  the  dense  auditory  before  whonr  this  excellent 
Address  was  delivered  ;  and  although  we  are  unable  to  convey  to  the  reader  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  effect  its  verbal  publication  produced,  we  m^y  nevertheless  afford  a  '  taste  of 
Its  quality,'  by  a  few  choice  extracts.  We  were  pleased,  at  the  very  opening,  to  perceive 
that  the  Address  was  not  to  embrace  political  questions,  connected  with  the  arte  of  in- 
dustry, nor  to  be  a  compendium  of  minute  statistics,  relating  to  the  Institute,  and 
manufactures  in  general  —  a  course  so  common  on  such  occasions.  '  Figures  cannot 
/i«,'  perhaps,  but  they  can  do  things  quite  as  disagreeable.  Mere  statistics  are  dismal 
bores  to  great  masses,  oftentimes,  in  the  hands  of  matter-of-fact,  hum-drum  speakers, 
oppressively  full  of  information ;  reminding  the  hearer  of  Swift's  elixir,  'which  being 
drank,  presently  dilates  itself  about  the  brain  of  the  orator,  whence  instantly  proceed 
an  infinite  number  of  abstracts,  summaries,  compendiums,'  etc.,  all  reducible  upon  paper, 
and  fruitful  of  the  most  potent  oscitant  qualities.  How  many  new  members  of  Con- 
gress, who  felt  it  their  duty  to  attend  to  the  public  weal,  in  gratitude  to  their  constituents, 
have  been  wakened  by  the  watchful  sergeant-at-arms,  after  the  house  had  adjourned, 
from  a  deep  sleep  which  had  fallen  upon  them,  as  they  '  by  parcels  something  heard,  but 
not  attentively,'  of  'figure- works  and  statistics,'  from  some  arithmetical  debater!  'In 
1834,  Sir,  before  the  passage  of  the  law  creating  the  '  North  American  Window-Glass 
and  Putty  Company,'  owing  to  the  high  price  of  putty  in  the  United  States,  there  were 
in  ten  counties  in  the  state  of  Mississippi,  nine  hundred  and  sixty-two  windows  and  a 
half,  utterly  destitute  of  glass ;  and  it  is  worth  staling,  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  of  tha 
three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  panes  which  were  fastened  with  a  cheap  adhesive  sub- 
stitute, the  large  number  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  were  utterly  useless.  That 
putty  —  I  say  that  putty,  Mr.  Speaker  —  would  not  stick !'  And  thus  proceeds  the  bore 
statistical,*  in  a  speech  'thin  sown  with  profit  or  delight.'  But  we  arc  keeping  the 
reader  firom  '  metal  more  attractive.' 

After  a  felicitous  exordium,  descriptive  of  the  scene  which  the  Fair  presented  to  the  eye 
of  the  spectator,  the  writer  proceeds  to  consider  the  connection  between  the  arts  of  in- 
dustry, and  especially  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of 

*  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  hare  met^  in  the  scientific  deliberations  of  the  'Mudfug  Asso- 
ciation,'reported  by  the  humorous  'Boz/  in  the  last  number  of  *  Bentley's  Miscellany,*  with  the 
remarks  of  two  members  greatly  prone  to  tbe«e  *  figure*  of  speech.'  They  are  too  characteristic 
to  be  omitted  here.  The  one  stated,  that  ho  '  had  found  that  the  total  number  of  small  carts  and 
barrows  engaged  in  dispensing  provisions  to  cats  and  dogs  in  the  metropolis,  was  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty-three.  The  average  number  of  skewers  delivered  daily  with  the  proven- 
der, by  each  cart  or  barrow,  was  thirty-six.  Now  multiplying  the  number  of  skewers  so  delivered, 
by  the  number  of  barrows,  a  total  of  sixty-two  thousand  fteven  hundred  and  forty-eight  skewers 
daily,  would  he  obtained,  Aliowiai(|[  Ibat,  of  these  sixty-two  thousand  seren  handred  and  forty-eight 
skewers,  the  iKld  two  thousaad  wttnm  hnodred  and  forty-eight  were  accidentally  devoured  with  the 
neatvbjtlie  most  voracious  of  tiM  animals  supplied,  U  followed  tkat  sixty  thousand  skewers  per  day, 
or  the  enormous  number  of  twenty-one  millions  nine  handred  thousand  skewers  annually  ,were  wasted 
in  the  kennels  and  dust-holes  of  London,  which,  if  collected  and  warehoused,  would  in  ten  years' 
time  afford  a  mass  of  timber  more  than  suflScient  for  the  construction  of  a  firxt-rate  vessel  of  War 
for  the  use  of  Her  Majesty's  Navy,  to  be  called  the  *  Royal  Skewer,'  and  to  become,  under  that  name, 
the  terror  of  all  the  enemies  of  England^  This  speaker  was  followed  by  an  amateur  philanthropist, 
of  kindred  parts,  who  had  ascertained,  from  authentic  data, '  that  the  total  number  of  legs  belong- 
ing to  the  manufacturing  population  of  a  town  in  Yorkshire,  was,  in  round  numbers,  forty  thousand, 
while  the  total  number  of  ekair  and  stool  legs  in  their  houses  was  only  a  fraction  orer  thirty  thou- 
sand, which,  upon  the  very  favorable  average  of  three  legs  to  a  scat,  yielded  only  ten  thousand  seats 
in  all.  From  this  calculation,  it  would  appear —  not  taking  wooden  or  cork  legs  into  the  account, 
but  allowing  two  legato  every  person  —  that  ten  thousand  individuals,  (one  half  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation,) were  either  destitute  of  legs  at  all,  or  passed  the  whole  of  their  leisure  time  ia  sittin  upos 
iMsesi' 
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Bociety.    Ho  shows  that  the  mechanic,  laboring  at  his  vork-bench,  is  toiling  for  the  ge- 
neral improvement ;  that  the  man  who  designs  and  erects  a  noble  structure,  speaks  to 
passing  multitudes,  who  may  never  read  a  book,  and  helps  to  refine  and  humanize 
the  ages  that  come  after  him ;  that  'even  he  who  makes  a  musical  instrument^ is  lajing 
up,  in  those  hidden  chambers  of  melody,  the  sweet  influences  that  shall  amuse,  and 
soften,  and  refine  many  a  domestic  circle  through  life;  and  he,  yet  more,  who  can  place 
upon  our  walls  the  canvass  glowing  with  life,  becomes  the  household  teacher  of  succes- 
sive generations.'    The  orator  next  repudiates  the  idea,  that  labor-saving  machinery 
has  ever  been  the  cause  of  permanently  injuring  the  working-classes ;  and  this  position 
he  clearly  establishes,  by  a  variety  of  well-chosen  illustrations.    A  few  remarks  succeed, 
in  relation  to  improvements  in  matters  of  comfort  and  economy,  of  which  advantage 
might  be  taken  by  American  house-keepers.    The  French  bed,  consisting  of  two  thin 
matresses  of  wool,  upon  a  foot  deep  of  hay  or  straw,  is  pronounced  to  be  four  times  as 
cheap  as  ours,  and  twice  as  comfortable.    One  half  of  the  fuel,  too,  which  is  burnt  in 
this  country,  the  writer  avers,  is  literally  thrown  away,  the  heat  passing  into  the  dead 
wall  of  the  chimney.    This  is  doubtless  true.    The  excellent  stoves  of  Dr.  Nott,  how- 
ever, now  so  generally  demanded  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  his  capable  succes- 
sors, Messrs.  Stratton  and  Seymour,  of  this  city,  have  done  much  toward  awakening 
attention  to  the  great  economy  of  heat  and  fuel,  which  they  exemplify  and  inculcate. 

Labor,  the  writer  justly  contends,  exercises  and  tasks  the  intellect ;  and  he  repels^ 
with  proper  earnestness  and  force,  the  too  common  error,  that  the  mind  never  labors, 
save  over  the  written  page  or  the  abstract  proposition.  'The  merchant,  the  manu- 
facturer, the  mechanic,  is  often  a  harder  thinker  than  the  student.  The  machinist  and 
the  engineer  are  employed  in  some  of  the  finest  schools  of  intellect'  The  tasks  for 
which  no  such  consideration  can  be  pleaded,  such  as  the  dull,  heavy  labors  of  the  hod, 
the  writer  humanely  hopes  some  method  may  yet  be  found  to  relieve. 

Could  any  thing  be  more  admu-ably  reasoned,  or  more  beautifiiUy  set  forth,  than  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  true  nobility  of  labor,  contained  in  the  annexed  paragraphs  : 

"How  many  natural  tiei  are  there  batween  even  the  humblest  aeene  of  labor,  and  the  nohleat 
■fectious  of  humanity  !  in  thia  view,  the  employment  of  mere  muacular  strength  is  ennobled. 
There  is  a  central  point  in  every  man's  life,  around  which  all  his  toils  and  cares  revolve.  It  is  that 
■pot  which  is  consecrated  by  the  names  of  wife,  and  children,  and  home.  A  secret  and  almost  im- 
perceptible influence  from  that  sput,  which  is  like  no  other  on  earth,  steals  into  the  breast  of  the 
▼irtuous  laboring  man,  and  strengthens  every  weary  step  of  his  toil.  Every  blow  that  is  struck  in 
the  work-shop  and  the  field,  finds  an  echo  in  that  holy  shrine  of  his  affections.  If  he  who  fights  to 
protect  his  home,  rues  to  the  point  of  heroic  virtue,  no  less  may  he  who  labors,  his  life  long,  to 
provide  for  that  home.  Peace  be  within  those  domestic  walls,  and  prosperity  beneath  those  bnmbis 
roofs!  But  should  it  ever  be  otherwise;  should  the  time  ever  come  when  the  invader's  step  ap- 
proaches to  touch  those  sacred  thre»hoId«,  I  see  in  the  labors  that  are  taken  for  them,  that  wounds 
will  be  taken  for  them  too;  1  sua  in  every  honest  workman  around  me,  a  hero. 

**  So  material  do  I  deem  this  point  —  the  true  nobility  of  labor,  I  mean  —  that  I  would  dwell  upon 
it  a  moment  longer,  and  in  a  larger  view.  Why,  then,  in  the  f  ro«t  scale  of  things,  is  labor  ordained 
for  UK?  Easily,  had  it  so  pleased  the  great  Ordainor,  might  It  have  bean  dispensed  with.  The  world 
itself  might  have  been  a  mighty  mucliincry  fur  the  producUoaeCsIl  that  nan  wants.  The  siotioa 
of  the  globe  upon  iu  axis  might  have  been  the  power,  tolMfS  that  world  of  aachlaory.  Ton 
thousand  wheels  within  wheels  might  have  been  at  work  ;  tea  thMMBBd  processes,  aiore  vaiteof  aad 
complicated  than  man  can  devise,  might  have  been  going  fbrwflrt  Wfthottt  man's  aid;  hnsMi  aiif  kt 
have  risen  like  an  exhalation, 

•  with  the  Mund 

or  dulcet  •jriiiphoniet  aiiU  rolcet  sweet, 
Built  like  ft  ieiiipl« ;' 

fforgeous  furniture  might  have  been  placed  in  them,  and  soft  couches  and  luxurious  banquets  spread, 
by  hands  unseen  ;  and  man,  clothed  with  fabrics  of  nature's  weavinr,  richer  than  imperial  purple, 
anight  have  been  sent  to  disport  himself  in  these  Elysian  palaces.  '  Fair  scene !'  I  imagine  yon  aro 
•ayiug  ;  '  fortunate  for  us,  had  it  been  the  scene  ordained  for  human  life !'  But  where  then,  tell  me, 
bad  been  human  energy,  persevercnce,  patience,  virtue,  heroism  ?  Cut  oflT  with  one  blow  Ax>m  the 
world ;  and  maakind  had  sunk  to  a  crowd,  nay,  far  beneath  a  crowd  of  Asiatic  voluptuariesi.  No, 
it  had  not  been  fortunate.  Better  that  the  earth  be  given  to  man  as  a  dark  mass  whereon  to  labor. 
Better  that  rudo  and  unsightly  materials  be  provided  in  the  ore-bed  and  the  forest,  for  him  to  fashion 
into  splendor  and  beauty.  Better,  1  say,  not  because  of  that  splendor  and  beauty,  bat  because  the 
act  creating  them  is  better  than  the  things  themselves;  because  exertion  is  nobler  than  eqjoyment ; 
because  the  laborer  is  greater  and  morn  worthy  of  honor  than  the  idler.  I  call  upon  those  whom  1 
address,  to  stand  up  for  that  nobility  of  labor.  It  is  haaven's  great  ordinance  for  human  improvo- 
ment.    Let  not  that  great  ordinance  b«  broken  down.    What  do  I  my  t    Ixis  brokaa  down  {  sad 
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it  ka»  hetn  broken  down  for  aj^ea.  Let  it  then  be  built  np  agroin ;  here  if  any  where,  on  these  shorM 
of  a  new  world,  of  a  new  civilisation.  *  But  bow,*  I  may  be  asked,  '  is  it  broken  down  V  *  Do  bo4 
men  toil?'  it  may  be  said.  They  do  indeed  toil,  but  tbey  too  generally  do  it  because  they  mnaC 
Many  submit  to  it  as,  in  some  sort,  a  degrading  necessity,  and  they  desire  nothing  so  much  on  eartb, 
as  escape  from  it.'         *  *  *  This  way  of  thinking  is  the  heritage  of  the  absurd  and  unjust 

feudal  system;  under  which  serfs  labored,  and  gentlemen  spent  their  lives  in  fighting  and  feasting. 
It  is  time  that  this  opprobrium  of  toil  were  done  away.  Ashamed  to  toil,  art  thou  f  Ashamed  of 
thy  dingy  work-shop  and  dusty  labor-field  ;  of  thy  hard  hand,  scarred  with  service  more  honorable 
than  that  of  war ;  of  thy  soiled  and  weather-stained  garments,  on  which  mother  Nature  has  em- 
breidered,  midst  sun  and  rain,  midst  fire  and  steam,  her  own  heraldic  honors?  Ashamed  of  these 
tokens  and  titles,  and  envious  of  the  flaunting  robes  of  imbecile  idleness  and  vanity  ?  It  is  treason 
to  nature;  it  is  impiety  to  heaven;  it  is  breaking  heaven's  great  ordinance.  Toil,  I  repeat  —  toil, 
either  of  the  brain,  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  bund,  is  the  only  true  manhood,  the  only  true  nobility  \P 

Th«  orator  next  passes  to  the  policy  and  necessity  of  extending  a  fostering  care  to  the 
domestic  industry  of  families,  on  their  own  property,  and  laments  the  want  of  employ- 
ment, oftentimes,  for  the  female  memhers,  who  are  in  this  country  generally  luiwilling 
to  seek  it  beyond  the  paternal  roof.  Manufactures,  as  of  woollen  cloths,  stockings,  etc 
the  culture  of  the  mulberry,  and  the  making  of  silk,  are  recommended  as  purely 
domestic  occupations.  The  suggestion  s  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  our  ample  supply 
of  water,  when  the  Croton  shall  roll  its  refreshing  stores  into  the  metropolis,  are  con- 
ceived in  a  far-seeing  and  liberal  spirit,  and  deserve  earnest  heed.  We  need  not  ask  the 
reader  to  admire  with  us  the  subjoined  extract,  illustrating  the  advantages  and  com- 
forts which  have  followed  in  the  train  of  mechanical  improvements: 

"Our  steam-boats  and  rail-roads  are  tending  constantly  to  make  us  a  more  bomogoneoui,  sym- 
pathizing, and  humane  people.  A  visit  to  oue'«  distant  friends,  every  body  knows,  is  a  very  plea- 
sant thing;  but  are  its  uses  in  the  great  family  of  society  often  considered  ?  Intercourse,  in  such 
circumstances,  is  usually  an  interchange  of  all  the  thoughts,  views,  and  improvements  that  prevail  in 
diflerent  parts  of  the  country.  '  Their  talk  is  of  oxen,'  if  you  please,  or  it  is  of  soils  and  grains,  or 
it  is  of  manafactures  Hud  trade,  or  it  is  of  books  and  pbiIokopher^;  but  it  is  all  good  —  good  for  some- 
body at  least  —  good  in  tho  main  for  every  body.  Thui»,  our  steum-boats  are  like  floating  saloons, 
and  our  rail-roads  like  the  air-pipes  of  a  mighty  whispering  gallery  ;  and  men  are  conversing  with 
one  another,  and  communicating  and  blending  their  daily  thoughts,  throughout  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  These  means  of  communication  are  tbus  constantly  interchanging,  not 
only  different  views,  but  the  advantages  of  different  kinds  of  residence.  They  are  imparting  rural 
tastes  to  the  citizen,  and  city  polish  to  the  countryman.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  in  time,  they 
will  produce  a  decided  effect  upon  city  residence  ;  relievivg  us,  somewhat,  of  our  crowded  and  over- 
grown population ;  sending  out  many  from  these  pent-up  abodes  in  towu,  to  the  green  and  plea- 
sant dwelling  places  uf  the  country. 

"  The  progress  of  commuuieation  during  the  last  twenty  years,  leaves  us  almost  nothing  to  wish, 
and  yet  entitles  us  to  expect  every  thing.  Many  of  you  remember  what  a  passage  up  the  Hudson 
was,  thirty  years  ago.    You  remember  the  uncertain  packet,  lingering  for  a  wind  at  the  wharf,  till 

Eatience  was  almost  exhausted  ;  and  then,  at  length,  pursuing  its  zigzag  course,  now  waving  inths 
rcezo,  now  halting  in  the  calm,  like  a  crazy  traveller,  doubtful  of  his  way,  or  whether  to  proceed 
at  all.  And  now,  when  yen  set  your  foot  on  the  deck  of  one  of  our  newly  invented  fire-ships,  yoti 
feel  as  if  the  pawings  of  fomu  reined  eourser  were  beneath  you,  impatient  to  start  from  the  ffonl| 
anon,  it  seems  to  you  as  if  the  strength  and  stride  of  a  giant  were  bearing  you  onward;  till  at 
length,  when  tho  evening  shadow  falls,  au-J  hides  its  rougher  features  from  your  fight,  yoa  Might 
imagine  it  the  queenly  genius  of  the  noble  river,  as  it  moves  on  between  the  silent  shores,  and  llinft 
its  spangled  robe  upon  the  waters." 

Scarcely  less  beautiful,  are  the  following  reflections  upon  the  moral  tendencies  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  in  leading  the  mind  to  the  infinite  \\isdom  of  Nature  and  of  the  Author 
of  Nature : 

"  If  an  intelligent  manufacturer  or  mechanic  would  carefully  note  down  in  a  book  all  the  instancaa 
of  adaptation  that  presented  themselves  to  his  attention,  he  would  in  lime  have  a  large  volume;  and 
it  would  be  a  volume  of  philosophy  —  a  volume  of  indisputable  facts  in  defence  of  a  Providence. 
I  could  not  help  remarking  lately,  when  I  saw  a  furnace  upon  the  stream  of  the  valley,  and  the 
cartman  bringing  down  ore  from  the  niouutainM,  how  inconvenient  U  would  have  been  if  this  order 
of  nature  had  been  reversed;  if  the  ore-bed  had  been  in  the  valley,  and  the  stream  bad  been  so 
constituted  as  to  rise,  and  to  make  its  channel  upon  the  tops  of  the  ridges.  Nay,  more ;  treasures 
are  slowly  prepared  and  carefully  laid  up  in  thejrreal  btore-boukes  of  nature,  against  the  time  when 
man  shall  want  them.  When  the  wood  is  cut  on  from  the  plains  and  the  hills,  and  Aral  begins  to 
fail,  and  man  looks  about  him  with  alarm  at  the  prospect,  lo!  beneath  his  feet  are  found,  in  miuea 
of  bitumen  and  mountains  of  anthracite,  the  long  hid  treasures  of  Providence  —  the  treasure-housea 
of  that  care  and  kindness,  which  at  every  new  step  of  human  improvement,  instead  of  appearing 
to  be  superseded,  seems  doubly  entitled  to  the  name  of  Providnue.  *  *  «  it  j|^||  mmn^ 
is  not  only  a  world  of  mechanism,  but  it  is  the  work  of  infinite  art ;  and  the  mechanic-inventor  and 
toiler  is  but  a  student,  an  apprentice  in  that  school.  And  when  he  has  done  all,  what  can  he  do  to 
equal  the  skill  of  the  great  original  he  copies ;  to  equal  the  wisdom  of  ilim  who  *  has  stretched  out 
the  heavens  like  a  curtain,  who  has  laid  the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters!'  What  engines 
can  he  form,  like  thoee  which  raise  up  through  the  dark  labyrinths  of  tho  mountains,  the  ttrenoit 
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gunh  forth  in  fountaiDs  from  their  pumroits?    What  pillars,  and  what  architecture  can  he  lift 

■p  oa  high,  like  the  mif  hly  forest  trunks,  and  their  architrave  and  frieze  of  f lorioua  foliafre  f 

"wknt  dyes  can  be  invent,  like  those  wbivh  spread  their  ever-chanr inc  and  many-colored  robe  over 

tiM  earth?    What  pictures  cau  he  cause  to  glow,  like  those  which  are  painted  on  the  dome  of 

keaven  ? 

**It  is  the  glory  of  art,  that  it  penetrates  and  developes  the  wonders  and  bounties  of  nature.  It 
draws  their  ricbuess  from  tbe  valley*,  and  their  safcret  stores  from  the  monntaint.  It  iftads  fortb 
every  year  fairer  flocks  and  herds  upon  the  hills ;  it  yokes  the  ox  to  the  plough,  and  trains  tbe  fiery 
itcad  to  its  car.  It  plants  tbe  uosigbtly  gnrm,  and  rears  it  into  vegetable  beauty  ;  it  takes  the  dull 
ora  and  transfuses  it  into  splf  ndor,  or  gives  it  tbe  edge  of  the  tool  or  tbe  lancet ;  it  gatbera  tbe  fila- 
ments which  nature  has  curiously  made,  and  weaves  them  into  soft  and  compact  fabrics.  Itsenda 
out  its  ships  to  discover  unknown  seas  and  shores;  or  it  plunges  into  its  work-shops  at  home,  to 
detect  the  secret,  that  is  locked  up  in  mineral,  or  is  flowing  in  liquid  matter.  It  acans  ilie 
spheres  and  syetemK  of  heaven  with  its  far  sight;  or  turns  with  microscopic  eye,  and  finds  in  the 
drops  that  sparkle  in  the  sun,  other  worldx  crowded  with  life.  Yet  more  is  mechanic  art  the  hand- 
maid of  society.  It  has  made  man  its  special  favorite.  It  clothes  him  with  fine  liuen  and  soft  rai- 
ment. It  builds  him  houses,  it  kindles  the  cheerful  fire,  it  lights  the  evening  latoip,  it  spreads  before 
him  the  manifold  page  of  windoni;  it  delights  his  eye  witb  gracefulneas,  it  charms  his  ear  with 
music;  it  multiplies  the  facilities  of  communication  and  the  ties  of  brotherhood ;  it  is  the  solleaar  of 
all  domestic  charities  —  it  is  the  bond  of  nations." 

The  Address  is  neatly  executed,  and  will  appear,  as  we  ieanii  in  the  'Journal  of  the 
American  Institute.'    It  cannot  fail  to  command  a  wide  perusal  and  general  admiration. 


Memoibs  of  the  Life  of  Sib  Walteb  Scott,  Babt.    By  J.  G.  Lockhaet.    Pari  FifUi. 
Pliiladelpbia :    Caret,  Lea  and  Blanchabd. 

Each  succeeding  volume  of  thiis  work  impresses  us  more  thoroughly  with  the  bcliei| 
that  it  is  one  of  tlie  most  delightful  biographies  which  the  present  century  has  produced. 
This  may  seem  extravagant  praine,  to  those  who  have  not  read  the  several  'Parts,'  as 
they  have  appeared ;  yet  it  will  be  deemed  but  simply  just,  by  all  who  have  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  share  with  us  in  the  pleasure  of  their  perusal.  The  work  has  been  a  Qod- 
send  in  these  'juice-drained'  literary  times ;  and  in  the  way  of  bright  and  eminent  ex- 
ample, is  now  working  its  gentle  triui  \<hB  upon  the  hearts  of  thousands  in  this  country. 
We  are  more  and  more  struck,  as  we  read,  vs'ith  the  great  goodness,  as  well  as  intellec- 
tual greatness,  of  the  illustrious  subject ;  with  tbe  simplicity,  truth,  and  sincerity  ever 
in  alto-TtUivo  in  his  character ;  the  beauty  of  his  daily  life,  adorned  with  integrity  and 
honor;  a  course,  public,  literary,  and  domestic,  replete  with  the  noblest  traits,  bom  of 
good  and  generous  impulses,  ingrained  and  innate.  The  leading  chapter  in  the  '  Part* 
b^foceuB,  describes  Scott's  hospitality  and  urbanity,  as  host  at  Abbottsford.  When 
at  tlia  acm^  of  his  fame,  honored  by  kings  and  admired  by  tbe  world,  he  would  cheer- 
folly  devote  his  precious  hours  to  intruding  lion-himters,  and  submit  with  patience  and 
politeness  to  be  over-poctod  with  small  browsers  on  Parnassus,  bored  with  ths  solemn 
applauses  of  learned  dullness,  the  self-exalting  harangues  of  the  'hugely  Uterate^' the 
pompous  simpers  of  condescending  magnates,  the  vapid  nptures  of  bepainted  and  pari- 
wigged  dowagers,  and  questions  urged  with  '  horse-leech  avidity  by  under-bred  fo- 
reigners.' Byron  says  of  himself  that '  none  did  love  him.'  How  difieient  from  his 
great  contemporary !  Those  who  knew  Scott,  loved  him  not  less  than  they  ad- 
mired his  genius.  Without  pretence  or  self-esteem  at  home,  he  was  equally  ao  abroad. 
'I  am  heartily  tired,'  he  writes  to  his  son  from  London,  where  literary  menaganaa  for 
the  reception  of  'lions'  were  constantly  opened  wide  to  him,  '1  am  heartily  tired  of  fine 
company,  and  fine  living,  from  dukes  and  duchesses,  down  to  turbot  and  plover's  eggs. 
It  is  very  well  for  a  while ;  but  to  be  kept  at  it,  makes  one  feel  like  a  poodle-dog  com- 
pelled to  stand  for  ever  on  his  hind-legs.'  The  spirit  herein  breathed,  he  preserved 
throughout  his  Ufe,  which  was  spent  in  delighting  the  literary  world,  and  in  the  exerxnae 
of  those  qualities  of  the  heart  which  'assimilate  men  to  angels,  and  make  of  earth  a 
heaven.' 

In  reading  the  volume  under  notice,  wc  experienced  an  'excess  of  participation'  in  the 
richness  of  its  stores.    Hence  it  is  full  of  dog's-ears,  and  pencilled  pasaageS)  which  we 
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find  it  impossible  to  extract,  and  yet  can  scarcely  consent  to  omit.  For  the  preseafi 
however,  we  yield  to  necessity,  promising  our  readers  and  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  Mh 
early  renewal  of  this  notice,  after  the  volumes  shall  have  been  completed.  We  malw 
a  single  extract,  representing  Scott  as  escaping  from  Abbotsford,  upon  which  an  ava- 
lanche  of  bores  had  descended,  and  taking  refuge  in  the  summer-cottage  of  his  son-in- 
law,  a  mile  or  two  distant.  The  touching  allusion  of  the  biographer  to  his  recent  losfly 
will  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  reader : 

"The  clatter  of  Sybil  Grey'i  hoofs  the  yelping  of  Mustard  and  Spice,  and  his  own  joyous  ahout 
of  reveillie  under  our  windows,  were  the  signal  that  he  had  burst  his  toils,  and  meant  for  that  day  to 
*  take  his  ease  in  his  inn.'  On  descending,  he  was  to  be  found  sealed  with  all  his  dogs  and  oura  abottC 
him,  under  a  apreadin|  ash  that  overshadowed  half  the  bank  beiweeii  the  cottage  and  the  brook, 
pointing  the  edge  of  his  woodman's  axe  for  himself,  and  listening  to  Tom  Purdie's  lecture  touching 
the  plantation  thai  moat  needed  thinning.  After  breakfast,  he  would  take  possession  of  a  dressiug- 
room  up  stairs,  and  write  jx  chapter  of  The  Pirate ;  and  then,  having  made  up  and  despatched  hia 
packet  for  Mr.  Ballantyue,  away  to  join  Hurdie  wherever  the  foresters  were  at  work  — and  some" 
times  to  labor  amoug  them  as  strenuously  as  John  Swanston  himself —  until  it  was  tine  either  to 
rejoin  his  own  party  at  Abbotsford  or  the  quiet  circle  of  the  cottage.  When  his  guests  were  few 
and  friendly,  he  often  made  them  come  over  and  meet  him  at  Chiefswood  in  a  body  toward  even- 
ing ;  and  surely  he  never  appeared  to  more  amiable  advantage  than  when  helping  his  young  people 
with  their  little  irrangcmeuts  upon  i<uch  occasions.  He  was  ready  with  all  sorts  of  devices  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  a  narrow  establishment;  he  uccd  to  delight  particularly  in  sinking  the  wine  in  e 
well  under  the  brae  ere  he  went  out,  and  hauling  up  the  bavket  just  before  dinner  was  announced ; 
this  primitive  process  being,  he  said,  what  he  had  always  practiced  when  a  young  house-keeper,  and 
in  his  opinion  far  superior  in  itsxesults  to  any  application  of  ice  ;  and  in  the  same  spirit,  whenever 
the  weather  was  sufficiently  geaial,  he  voted  for  dining  out  of  doors  altogether,  which  at  once  got 
rid  of  the  Inconvenience  of  very  small  roomn,  and  made  it  natural  and  ea.oy  for  the  gentlemen  to 
help  the  ladies,  so  that  the  paucity  of  servants  went  for  nothing.  Mr.  Rose  used  to  amuse  himself 
with  likening  the  scene  and  the  party  to  the  closing  act  of  one  of  those  little  French  dramas,  where 
'  Monsieur  le  Compte,' and  Madame  la  Comtesse,'  appear  feasting  at  a  village  bridal  under  the 
trees ;  but  in  truth,  our  '  M.  le  Comle'  was  only  trying  to  live  over  again  for  a  few  simple  houra  hie 
own  old  life  of  La^wsde. 

'*  When  circumstances  permitted,  he  usually  spent  one  evening  at  least  in  the  week  at  cur  little 
cottage;  and  almost  as  frequently  he  did  the  like  with  the  Fergusons,  to  whose  table  he  could  bring 
chance  visitors,  when  he  pleased,  with  equal  freedom  as  to  his  daughter's.  Indeed  it  teemed  to  be 
much  a  matter  of  chance,  any  fine  day  when  there  had  been  no  alarming  invasion  of  the  Southron, 
whether  the  three  families  (which,  in  fact,  made  but  one)  should  dine  at  Abbotsford,  at  Huntly 
Barn,  or  at  Chiefswood  ;  and  at  none  of  them  was  tlie  parly  considered  quite  complete,  unless  it 
included  also  Mr.  Laid  law.  Death  has  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  that  circle  —  as  happy  a  circle  I 
believe  as  ever  met.  Bright  eyes  now  closed  in  duM,  gay  voices  for  ever  silenced,  seem  to  haunt  me 
as  I  write.  With  three  exceptions,  they  are  all  gouo.  Evrn  since  the  last  of  these  volumes  was 
finished,  she  whom  I  may  now  sadly  record  as,  next  to  Sir  Walter  himself,  the  chief  ornament  and 
delight  of  all  those  simple  meetings — ^^nhe  to  whose  love  I  owed  my  own  place  in  them — Scott*s 
eldest  daughter,  the  one  of  all  his  children  who  in  countenance,  mind,  and  manlier*,  most  rcsem- 
bled  himself,  and  who  indeed  was  tjt  like  him  in  all  things  as  a  gentle  innocent  woman  can  ever  be 
to  a  great  man  deeply  tried  and  skilled  in  the  struggles  and  perplexities  of  active  life  —  she,  too,  fa 
no  more.  And  in  the  very  hour  that  saw  her  laid  in  her  grave,  the  only  other  female  survivor,  her 
dearest  friend  Margaret  Fergoson,  breathed  her  last  also.  But  enough  —  and  more  than  I 
intended." 

A  spirited  portrait  by  Raeburn,  pronour^ced  the  most  faithful  of  the  early  likeatMet 
taken  of  Scott,  prefaces  the  present  volume,  which  presents  its  usual  excellence  Df 
paper  and  tjrpography. 


RoBT  (yMoBX.     A  National  Romanck.    By  SAMimL  Lovxr,  Esq.     In  two  voluniM, 
12ino.    pp.  429. 

Old  Dan  Tantalus  himself  was  nbt  more  sadly  bothered,  than  is  a  reviewer,  tied  to 
certain  limits  of  space,  and  feeUng  the  impossibility  of  dividing  with  his  readers  the 
pleasure  of  perusing  a  work  of  rare  spirit  and  humor.  Such  emotions  are  ours,  and 
such  a  work  is  'Rory  O'More.*  Mr.  Lover  has  no  superior  in  depicting  —  with  the 
nicest  perception  of  character  and  the  keenest  eye  for  fun  —  the  pecuUarities  of  the 
Irish  people.  We  can  give  the  reader  no  better  idea  of  his  ability  and  manner,  than 
by  saying,  that  he  effects  all  with  his  pen  which  Power  achieves  in  his  admirable  per- 
sonations of  his  countrymen.  There  is  a  life,  a  vraisemblance  in  his  pictures,  which  will 
win  for  them  enduring  applause.  This  is  our  verdict ;  and  we  ask  the  reader  to  confirm 
it,  as  sure  we  are  they  will,  by  a  perusal  of  the  volume  whose  title  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  brief  and  inadequate  notice. 
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A  Glance  at  Bt-goke  Times.  —  Commend  us  to  an  old  newspaper!  Well  does 
CowPBB  term  it  a  'happy  work,'  that  'folio  of  four  pages.'  In  what  a  faithful  and 
striking  spirit  of  delineation  arc  the  features  of  the  hallowed  years  behind  the  mountains 
called  up,  as  one  pores  desultorily  over  a  file  of  time-worn  gazettes!  It  is  exploring  a 
Herculaneum  of  history,  and  fcrrctting  out  the  minuter  fragments  which  lie  buried  be- 
neath the  rubbish  of  old  days,  and  which  are  fertile  in  materials  for  reflection,  instruc- 
tion, and  amusement.  A  kind  female  friend  (God  bless  the  women !  they  are  always 
devising  some  good  or  kind  action,)  has  sent  us  an  old  volume  of  the  Boston  Ckntinel, 
the  most  ancient  newspaper  of  which  the  Union  can  boast.  Greatly  have  we  fructified 
by  the  contents  thereof;  and  at  the  risk,  perhaps,  of  beguiling  .some  reader,  who  may 
prefer  neoterics  before  ancients,  of  a  hearty  yawn  or  two,  we  propose  to  devote  a  couple 
of  pages,  or  more,  to  a  notice  of  the  dingy  folio-tome  in  question. 

After  all,  Solomon  was  right,  when  he  said,  '  The  thing  that  hath  been,  is  that  wbicli 
shall  be,  and  that  which  is  done,  is  that  which  shall  be  done;'  there  are  few  'new 
things  under  the  sun.'  In  glancing  over  these  abstract  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  olden 
time,  we  find  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  past  and  the  present  Then,  as 
now,  metaphysical  adepts  imagined  they  were  invigorating  their  intellects,  in  the  same 
manner  as  archers  strengthen  their  arms,  by  shooting  into  the  air;  political  wranglers 
were  '  blowing  the  bellows  of  party,  until  the  whole  furnace  of  politics  was  red-hot  with 
sparks  and  cinders  ;'  popular  fallacies  were  flourishing,  and  wonderful  seemed  the  vigor 
of  their  constitutions;  commentators  were  elucidating  old  authors  into  obscurity,  quite 
after  the  manner  of  the  present  era;  many  of  the  rcligii  seem  to  have  had  religion 
enough  to  make  them  hate,  but  not  enough  to  love,  their  brethren ;  officious  meddlers 
were  looking  over  other  people's  affairs,  and  overlooking  their  own;  tragedians  were 
strutting  on  public  boards,  '  with  tin  pots  oirflieir  heads,  for  so  much  a  night ;'  and  small 
comedians,  with  brass  enough  to  set  up  a  dozen  braziers,  were  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves, and  parading  their  importance  and  grievances  before  a  public  who  cared  nothing 
for  either ;  there  were  public  f^tes,  frequent  clamors  of  rejoicing  communities,  and  occa- 
sional violent  effervescence  of  popular  transport.  In  short,  to  draw  a  long  summary 
to  a  close,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  notwithstanding  the  gradual  desuetude 
of  many  old  customs  and  observances,  we  have  a  great  deal,  at  this  much-boasted 
epoch,  in  common  with  the  vanished  generation.  But  gone  are  their  eternally  repeated 
sorrows  and  joys,  the  vain  delusions,  and  transient  struggles.  Time  has  thrown  his 
all-concealing  veil  over  them.  The  bigotted  polemic  has  found  that  men  may  journey 
heavenward  bydlfTerent  roads,  and  that  charity  covereth  many  sins ;  ultra  metaphysi- 
cians have  learned,  that  there  are  realities  enough  to  be  sought  after  in  life,  and  that  a 
morbid  yearning  for  the  shadowy  and  intangible  cannot  come  to  good ;  and  the  actor,  a 
forked  shade,  stripped  of  his  regalities,  and  'ferried  over  in  a  crazy  Stygian  wherry,' 
has  entered  upon  a  new  theatre  of  action,  where,  unlike  the  one  he  has  left  behind  him, 
the  scenes  and  actors  know  no  change.  But  let  us  turn  over  the  ancient  daily  budgets 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  from  which  we  are  keeping  the  reader,  who  we  will  sup- 
pose looking  over  our  shoulder,  quite  familiarly,  and  asking  a  great  many  question]^ 
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*  What  is  that  long  *  by  authority'  article,  on  the  first  page  V  It  is  a  congressional 
enactment,  *  That  a  District  of  Territory,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,  to  be  located, 
as  hereafter  directed,  on  the  river  Potomack^  at  some  place  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Eastern  branch  and  Conogocheque^  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  accepted  for  the  Perma- 
nent Seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.'  What  a  thriving  town  the  *City 
of  Washington'  must  have  been  at  this  period  !  Here  is  an  important  postscript.  It 
contains  intelligence  received  at  Boston  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  short  space  of  seven 
days  — (they  travel  the  distance  now  in  eighteen  hours!)  —  that  a  French  frigate  had 
arrived  in  the  DeUware,  supposed  to  have  been  despatched  by  the  National  Convention. 
Close  beside  this  paragraph,  is  a  very  reasonable  complaint,  that  those  Americans  who, 
despising  to  be  copyists,  call  for  'Yankee-Doodle'  at  the  play-house,  can't  be  accommo- 
dated with  their  old  favonte,  because  of  the  uproarious  opposition  of  a  tory  faction- 
' '  Most  Horrid  !'  What  is  that  under  your  thumb  V  *  A  son  of  Mr.  Cox,  the  celebrated 
architect,  in  viewing  a  wild  Panther,  which  a  shew-man  had  in  his  possession,  in 
Mec(fordj  was  suddenly  seized  by  the  voracious  animal,  and  his  head  and  face  torn  in  bo 
shocking  a  manner,  that  his  death  would  be  a  consolation  to  his  desponding  relatives. 
The  strength  of  the  animal  was  so  great,  that  five  persons  could  hardly  disengage  its 
teeth  and  claws  from  the  unhappy  victim  of  its  rage.  It  is  hoped  the  Legislature  will 
provide  by  law  for  the  security  of  the  Uves  of  people,  that  if  persons  will  endeavor  to 
obtain  money,  by  the  shew  of  wild  beasts,  that  they  be  properly  confined  in  cages.' 
*  Shew  f  This  corruption  is  still  extant  in  New-England.  '  He  shew  me  a  book  he  had 
purchased,'  etc. 

'  We  find  a  great  deal  said  about  '  Mr.  Pbiestly'  here.  He  has  fled  to  the  United 
States  '  for  freedom  from  the  rod  of  lawless  power,  and  the  arm  of  violence.'  He  is 
every  where  received  with  marked  honor,  his  whereabout  regularly  recorded,  and  emi- 
nent individuals  and  public  institutions  are  emulous  to  make  their  attentions  acceptable 
to  him.  In  juxtaposition  with  this,  is  one  of  the  bloody  Robespierbe'g  plausible  reports, 
just  promulgated.  We  will  not  pause  to'  read  tliat.  'Stay  !  Let  us  see  what  all  this 
theatrical  display  is  about,  before  you  turn  the  leaf.'  The  manager  is  going  to  give  a 
'Benefit' for  the  suffering  Americans  in  the  prisons  of  Algiers.  Good!  'I  wonder  if 
that  Jefferson,  who  is  to  be  one  of  the  attractions,  was  the  father  of  our  Philadelphia 
favorite,  whylearT  This  interrogation  lights  up  Memory,  with  the  suddenness  of  a 
'  loco-foco'  match.  The  image  is  evoked ;  and  that  prince  of  comedians  is  before  us.  A 
very  clever  theatrical  performance  is  now  going  on  in  the  'Dome  of  Thought.'  Ah, 
'  Old  Jefferson  !*  When  shall  we  look  upon  hia  like  again  1  For  years,  we  could  never 
meet  him,  in  ever  so  retired  a  lane  of  the  city,  without  being  presently  seated  in  the  play- 
house, devouring,  with  hvely  gusto,  his  inimitable  comicalities.  W^e  had  spirited  per- 
formance going  on,  with  nothing  to  pay.  '  Where  he  walked,  sate,  or  stood  still,  there 
was  the  theatre.  He  carried  about  with  him  pit,  boxes,  and  galleries,  and  set  up  his 
portable  play-house  at  corners  of  streets,  and  in  the  market-places.  Upon  flintiest  pave- 
ment, he  trod  the  boards  still.'    ' '  Well,  vot  of  it  V    Turn  over.* 

That  long  original  poem  is  by  Peter  Pindar.  He  is  ridiculing  the  monarchical  notions 
of  the  opposition,  and  the  folly  of  pajring  court  to  mere  outward  form  and  show.  His 
illustration  is  homely,  but  forcible.    '  Who,'  says  he, 

*  Who  would  not  laugh  to  see  a  Taylor  bow 

Submissive  to  a  pair  of  satin  breeches  ? 
Saying,  *  O  Breeches,  all  men  must  allow 
There's  something  in  your  aspect  that  betwitches ! 

*  Let  me  admire  you,  Breeches,  crownM  with  glory ; 
And  though  I  made  you,  let  me  still  adore  ye :' 
Who  would  not  quick  exclaim, '  The  Taylor's  mad  V 
Yet  Tyrant-adoration  is  as  bad.' 

In  reading  Pindar,  as  has  been  observed  of  some  other  obsolete  author,  you  may  find 
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fault  with  the  antique  settingj  but  intellectual  jewels  of  truth  are  there,  which  can  never 
grow  out  of  date. 

*  Melancholy  Event !'  Skip  that.  A  laugh  is  worth  a  hundred  groans,  in  any  state  of 
the  market.  Read  the  'Anecdote,'  if  it  be  good,  under  the  song,  'God  save  great 
Washington,*  at  your  right  hand,  third  column:  'Anecdote  —  Recent. — A  certain 
newly-created  Justice  of  the  Peace,  rather  too  much  elated  with  the  dignity  of  his  office, 
riding  out  one  day  with  his  attendant,  met  a  clergyman,  finely  mounted  on  a  handaome 
gelding,  richly  caparisoned.  When  he  first  saw  him,  he  desired  his  attendant  to  take 
notice  how  he  would  smoak  the  Parson.  He  accordingly  rode  up  to  him,  and  accosted 
him  as  follows :  '  Sir  your  servant :  I  think.  Sir,  you  arc  mounted  on  a  very  handsome 
horse.'  'Yes,  Sir,  I  thank  you,  tolerably  fleshy.'  'But  what  is  the  reason,'  says  the 
Justice,  '  you  do  not  follow  the  example  of  your  worthy  Master,  who  was  humble 
enough  to  ride  to  Jerusalem  on  an  Ass  ?'  '  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,'  says  the  Clergy- 
man, 'Government  have  made  so  many  Asses  Justices,  lately,  that  an  honest  Clergy- 
man can't  find  one  to  ride  on.' 

'  Well  said  of  the  Dominie !  There  must  have  been  more  of  Sterne  than  Stemhold 
about  him.    He  eviriently  loved  a  joke,  as  well  as  old  Pater  Abraham  a  Sancta  Clara.' 

"Blanchard's  Balloon.'  An  ascension,  I  suppose.'  No ;  it  is  a  political  squib,  lir. 
Blanchard  has  given  out,  that  his  gas,  owing  to  an  unfortunate  accident,  hasa/^o  'given 
out,'  and  that  on  account  of  the  great  expense,  he  is  compelled  to  forego  a  second 
ascension.  A  wag  advises  him,  as  a  cheap  and  expeditious  method  of  obtaliiiDg  an 
ample  supply  of  gas,  to  place  his  balloon  over  the  chimney  of  a  house  in  which  the 
*  Democratic  Society'  are  to  meet,  in  the  evening,  the  members  of  which  are  expected 
to  be  highly  inflated  with  a  kind  of  light,  combustible  air,  which  will  escape  into  bis 
vessel,  and  answer  his  purpose  admirably ! 

In  these  days  of '  wars  and  rumors  of  wars'  between  the  whites  and  Florida  Indians, 
these  twin  poetical  epistles  will  be  apropos.  The  writer  says,  under  date  of  Pittsburgh, 
10th  June, 

'Since  Friday  last  the  news  we  've  had, 
IIa»  boAD,  dear  Sir,  extremely  bad  ; 
An  Indian  of  the  denccaa, 
A  white  V'bo  sweara  to  all  bo  aaj^ 
Have  brought  a  most  alarming  ktory, 
The  aubfttance  I  khall  »ei  before  yo : 
Six  nations  of  the  Indians,  aetou 
By  Satan  and  the  imp*  of  Britain, 
Have  join'd  the  Indians  to  the  weetward, 
By  which  we  toon  shall  be  quite  preat  hard  ; 
They  now  are  crossing  o'er  the  lake, 
Fort  Franklin  to  surprise  and  take ; 
That  Fort  willcertaioiy  be  token, 
And  scarce  a  settler  Have  his  bacon.' 

Two  days  after,  he  adds  the  following,  by  way  of  postscript : 

*  The  news  I  wrote  three  days  sf  o, 
This  day  I  learn  is  all  untrue ; 
The  British  have  not  frain'd  their  ends, 
The  Senccas  are  still  our  friends  : 
Fort  Franklin  is  iu  ^tatu  quo. 
Nor  dreadd  a  white  or  yellow  foe; 
For  Capt.  Denny  finds  he  can  go, 
And  I  suppose  is  at  Venango. 

'  Although  t'  extract  the  naked  truth, 
We  put  these  traders  on  their  oath ; 
Yet  while  they  swear  to  what  they  say. 
We  find  we  're  humm'd  from  day  to  day ; 
Hence,  when  I  write  to  you  again, 
A  second  letter  shall  the  first  explain.* 

In  Animal  Magnetism  parlance,  we  'will'  the  reader  from  ofl'our  shoulder,  and  close 
the  book.    It  is  matter-full,  however,  and  peradventure  we  may  open  it  yet  again,  anon. 
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Music  —  Mr.  Russell.  —  Our  theatrical  reporters  have  left  us  but  brief  space  wherein 
to  reply  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  ^National  Gazette*  who,  in  a  long  com- 
munication bearing  the  signature  of  '  Honestus,'  censures  the  tone  of  our  remarks  in 
relation  to  Mr.  Hexbt  Russell,  the  popular  vocalist,  and  the  peculiar  style  of  his  per- 
formances. Both  the  writer  alluded  to,  and  the  editor  who  publishes  and  endorses  his 
strictures,  '  trust  that  the  Knickerbocker  will  not  maintain  a  dignified  silence'  under 
their  remarks,  since,  originating  in  a  work  supposed  to  be  influential  in  leading  public 
opinion,  the  observations  complained  of  '  have  inflicted  deep  injury  on  the  profession  of 
music,  taking  away  incentive  to  honest  professional  toil,  close  study,  and  real  science,' 
by  elevating  a  false  standard  of  musical  excellence.  The  writer  denies,  in  so  many 
words,  that  Mr.  Russell  ever  received  the  honors  in  Italy,  to  which  he  lays  claim ;  doubts 
his  having  been  'a  pupil  for  three  years  under  Rossini,'  or  that  be  studied  under 
Generali,  Materbeer,  and  other  masters ;  affirms  that  'The  Brave  Old  Oak'  is  trans- 
posed, without  acknowledgment,  from  Looer,  save  a  few  trifling  alterations  for  the 
worse ;  that '  Some  Love  to  Ronm'  does  not  bear  the  real  composer's  name ;  and  that 
five-sixths  of  the  'Treatise  on  Singing,'  recently  issued,  with  Mr.  Russell's  name  as 
author,  are  plagiarized  from  a  work  on  singing  by  Rodolph,  who  has  been  dead  these 
thirty  years. 

We  depart  for  once  from  our  uniform  practice  of  silence,  in  relation  to  newspaper 
comments  upon  articles  v^hich  oppear  in  the  Knickerbocker,  to  correct  one  or  two 
errors  of  the  correspondent  in  question.  In  regard  to  the  honors  received,  and  the  studies 
pursued  by  Mr.  Russell,  '  Honestus'  will  perceive,  by  reference  to  the  article  in  our  last 
number,  that  the  entire  paragraph  touching  his  personal  and  musical  history,  is  quoted 
from  an  article  in  the  '  New- York  Mirror,'  far  more  laudatory  and  elaborate  than 
the  one  which  embodied  it,  as  an  extract.  The  rmua^  therefore,  in  so  far  as  these  state- 
ments and  the  remarks  which  they  elicited  are  concerned,  rests  not  with  this  Magazine. 
As  to  the  remaining  charges  of  '  Honestus,'  if  established^  we  shall  be  found  not  lesB 
ready  than  himself  to  counsel  one  capable  of  such  deception,  to  lose  no  time  in  bringing 
down  his  pretensions  to  the  level  of  his  talents ;  and  farther,  commend  him  to  a  serious 
reflex  upon  the  folly  of  a  course  so  unworthy  of  his  reputation.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  there  are  tteo  sides  to  this  matter,  and  that  Mr. 
RusaELL  is  extant,  to  reply  for  himself  to  these  anonymous  accusations.* 

The  opinions  wc  expressed  of  Mr.  Russell's  singing,  are  entertained  by  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  have  heard  him  ;  and  our  remarks  in  regard  to  the  musical  q^ee- 
iaiions  of  the  day  were  not  lightly  hazarded,  nor  did  they  fail,  as  we  have  good  reason 
to  know,  to  strike  an  answering  chord  in  the  hearts  of  our  readers.  Italian  effeminacy, 
elaborate  ornament,  (often  known  in  musical  parlance  by  the  term  'difficult execution,*) 
interpolated  upon  the  simplest  airs,  demanded  reprehension.  It  was  ridiculous  imita- 
tioriy  pressed  by  Fashion  into  the  service,  and  was  lamentably  infectious,  from  the  pri- 
ma donnat  down  to  the  tawdry  damsels  who  flirt  at  the  tail  of  a  chorus,  and  the  piano- 
strumming  miss,  redolent  of  bread-and-butter.  It  would  have  irked  even  Aristophanes, 
the  quintessential,  to  have  heard,  as  we  have  heard,  some  such  melody  as  'John  Ander- 
son my  Joe'  garnished  with  attenuated  and  cireumfused  skeletons  or  shades  of  notes, 
in  endless  progression  and  recurrence,  by  your  'difficult  execution'-er,  bent  on  wreak- 
ing all  the  tones  of  his  voice  upon  a  single  word.  Bells  jangled  out  of  tune,  and  harsh^ 
or  '  the  spheres  touched  by  a  raw  angel,'  would  have  the  advantage,  in  comparative  exe- 
crabiUty,  over  such  refined  tinkerings  of  simple  melody.  It  was  this  misplaced  orna- 
ment, (rendered  for  a  \iCT\od  fashionablcj  by  the  affected  ecstasies  of  'genteel'  young 
men  without  brains,  and  small  travelled  amateurs,  who  voted  it  'the  thing,')  that  we 
condemned,  and  not  music,  cultivated  and  improved  by  the  great  masters  of  the  art. 


*  The  tone  and  manoar  of  a  second  conmunicalion  from  '  HoMBSTva,'  (pamaed,  it  i»  propar  te 
add,  since  this  article  was  placed  in  type,)  induce  the  opinion,  that  somethings  of  personal  feeling  aB4 
private  pique  is  minfled  with  his  'enlarged  regard  for  the  progreas  of  musical  fcieBeein  this  country.' 
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Lbtter«  avd  Life  of  Charlks  Lamb.  — There  is  at  the  'Merchants'  Exchange'  in 
this  city,  the  model  of  a  machine  for  re-pressing  cot  ton -bales.    Would  that  some  inge- 
nious person  would  invent  a  similar  procet^s,  by  which  much  of  the  matter  of  such  a 
work  as  Talpourd's  'Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Life'  —  now 
lying  damp  bcfuro  us,  in  all  the  luxury  of  London  typography  —  could  be  re-prcssed 
into  these  pages,  for  the  gratiiicotion  of  our  readers !    In  the  absence,  howbeit,  of  so 
desirable  a  power,  we  may  present  such  condensed  portions  as  can  be  subdued  *  by 
hand,'  withal.    The  letters  in  these  volumes  are  connected  by  a  'thread  of  narrative,' 
which  evinces  a  kindred  spirit  between  Lamb  and  his  biographer.    The  author  of '  Ion' 
was  an  old  and  familiar  friend  of  'Elia's;  hence  he  every  where  exhibits  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  character,  not  less  than  a  perfect  appreciation  of  his  originality  of 
thought,  the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  his  taste,  and  the  fascination  of  his  language 
These  familiar  epistles  set  before  us  Uu  man,  as  he  lived,  moved,  and  acted.    We  have 
here,  too,  the  first  germs  of  thotve  delicate  children  of  his  brain,  which  have  rarely  been 
equalled,  and  never  surpassed.     We  see  the  sources  whence  sprang  the  dainty  thought, 
the  charming  image ;  and  we  may  mark  the  daily  creation  and  circumfusion  of  those 
feUcitous  conceits  with  which  the  name  of  '  Elia'  is  inseparably  associated.     What  a 
reader  was  he,  and  how  the  ferreted  beauties  of  the  old  worthies  '  slid  into  his  soul !' 
Upon  the  fertile  suggestions  of  a  creative,  observant  spirit,  were  inoculated  and  grafted 
the  rich  treasures  of  the  elder  intellects.    But  as  our  associate,  in  '  Brotherly  Love,'  (in 
a  double  sense,)  has,  since  the  above  was  penned,  spoken  elsewhere  in  this  Magazine  of 
these  distinctive  endowments  and  graces,  we  forbear  farther  comment.     ^Revencns  h 
Mouton.*    Return  we  to  Lamb  : 

As  the  volumes  will  hereafter  be  issued  from  the  press  of  the  Brothers  Harper,  we 
shall  postpone  a  'prepared  report'  uj)on  them,  until  another  number;  contenting  our- 
selves, in  the  mean  time,  with  a  few  selections,  in  the  perusal  of  which  we  have  had 
especial  delight.  The  annexed —  to  plunge  at  otice,  in  mcdias  res,  into  the  work  — 
was  addressed  to  a  friend  who  was  about  to  depart  for  the  Easi,  being  haunted  with 
the  idea  of  oriental  adventure : 

"My  dear  frinnd,  tbiiik  what  a  sad  pity  it  would  be  to  bury  such  partt  in  heathen  countriea, 
amoo^  uasty,  uucouvcraable,  hume-belcbing,  Tartar  people !  Some  «ay,  they  are  Cannibals  ;  and 
then,  coDueive  a  Tariar-fcllow  euting  my  trieud,  and  adding  Ibe  ct*ol  malis^tf  of  mu»tard  and 
vinegar!  *  *  The  Tartars,  really,  are  a  cold,  insipid,  sraouchcy  set.  ^uu Ml  be  sadly  moped 
(if  you  arc  not  eaten)  among  them.  Pray  try,  and  euro  yourself.  Take  hellebore  (the  counsel  ia 
lIorace'M,  't.was  uouc  of  my  ihouffht  oriffinally.)  Shave  yourself  ofYener.  Eat  no  saflTrou,  for|  saf- 
fron-eaters contract  a  terrible  Tartar-like  yellow.  Pray,  to  avoid  the  fiend.  £ut  nothing  that  gives 
the  heart-burn.  Shace  the  upper  lip.  Go  about  like  an  European.  Read  no  bookf  of  voyages 
(they  arc  nothing  but  lie»,)  only  now  and  then  a  romance,  to  keep  the  fancy  under.  Above  all,  do  n't 
go  to  any  sights  of  uild  beasts.  That  has  been  pour  ruin,  Accu&tom  your^elf  to  write  familiar 
letters,  on  common  subjectJh  to  your  friends  in  England,  such  as  are  of  a  moderate  understanding. 
And  think  about  common  things  moro.  I  supped  last  night  with  Kickman,  and  met  a  merry  naimral 
captain,  who  pleascn  himself  vastly  with  once  having  made  a  pun  at  Otnhrite  in  the  O.  languagr. 
'T  is  the  same  man  who  said  Shakspourc  bo  like<l,  hccauf>c  he  wan  so  mvch  of  ths  genUeman.  Rick- 
man  is  a  man  *  absolute  in  all  numben.'  I  think  I  may  one  day  bring  you  acquainted,  if  you  do  not 
go  tu  Turtary  fimt ;  for  you  'II  never  come  back.  Have  a  care,  uiy  dear  friend,  of  Anthropophagi! 
their  stomachs  are  always  craviur.  'T  is  terrible  to  be  weii;bed  out  at  five-pence  a-poand.  To  tit 
at  table  (the  reverse  of  fishes  in  Holland,)  not  as  a  gueat,  but  as  a  moat.'* 

The  attractions  which  a  New- York  •  May  Day'  would  have  had  for  one  whose  hor- 
ror of  '  moving'  is  thus  naturally  accounted  for,  may  be  readily  conceived : 

"  What  a  dislocation  of  comfort  is  compiisod  in  that  word  moving  !  Such  a  heap  of  little  nasty 
things*  after  you  think  all  is  got  into  the  Ciirt ;  old  drrd^ing-boxos,  worn-out  brushes,  gallipots,  vials, 
things  that  it  is  impo^8iblo  the  most  necessitous  person  can  ever  want,  but  which  tlie  women,  who 
preside  on  these  occasions,  will  not  leave  behind,  if  it  was  to  save  your  houl ;  they 'd  keep  the  cart 
ten  minutes  to  stow  in  dirty  pipes  and  broken  matches,  to  show  their  economy.  Thta  you  can  find 
nothing  you  want  for  many  days  after  you  get  into  your  new  lodgings.  You  muat  comb  your  hair 
with  your  fingers,  wash  your  hands  without  soap,  go  about  in  dirty  gaiters.  Wat  I  Diogenes,  I 
would  not  move  out  of  a  kilderkin  into  a  hogshead,  though  the  first  had  nothing  but  small  b««r  in  it, 
and  the  second  reeked  claret  Our  place  of  final  destination  —  I  don't  mean  tba  grave,  but  No.  4, 
Inner  Turaple-lnno — lookt>  out  upon  p.  gloomy  church  yard-like  court,  called  Hare-court,  with 
three  trees  and  a  pump  in  it.  Do  you  know  it  ?  I  was  born  near  it,  and  used  to  drink  at  that  pamp 
when  I  was  a  Rachabite  of  six  yean  old." 
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■*": 


A  clever  artist  might  readily  transfer  the  following  picture  to  the  canvass,  though  his 
imagination  were  naught.  It  describes  the  misfortune  of  a  '  cisled'  fellow-clerk  in  the 
East  India  House,  akin  to  one  whom  he  elsewhere  mentions,  as  'pouring  down  goblet 
after  goblet,  the  second  to  see  where  the  first  is  gone,  the  third  to  see  no  harm  happens 
to  the  second,  a  fourth  to  say  there  is  another  coming,  und  a  fifth  to  say  he  is  not  sure 
he  is  the  last :'  ' 

"  The  E.  I  H.  hM  been  thrown  intn  a  quandary  by  the  strange  phenomenon  of  poor 


whom  T  have  known  man  and  mndman  twenty-seven  years,  he  being  elder  here  than  myself  by  nine 
years  and  more.    He  was  always  a  pleasant,  gossiping,  hair*headed,  muzzy,  dozing,  dreaming, 

walk-about,  inoffensive  chap;  a  little  too  fond  of  the  crcflinrc;  who  is  n't  at  times?  but had 

not  brains  to  work  off  an  over-night*s  surfeit  by  ten  o'clock  next  morning,  and,  unfortunately,  In  be 
wandered  the  other  morning,  drunk  with  last  night,  and  with  a  superftrtation  of  drink  taken  in 
since  he  set  out  fh>m  bed.  He  came  staggering  under  his  double  burthen,  like  trees  in  Java,  bear- 
ing at  once  blossom,  fruit,  and  falling  fruit,  as  I  have  heard  you  or  some  other  traveller  tell,  with 
his  face  literally  as  blue  as  the  bluest  firmament;  some  wretched  calico  that  he  had  moped  his  poor 
oozy  front  with  bnd  rendered  up  its  native  dye,  and  the  devil  a  bit  would  he  consent  to  wash  it, 
but  swore  it  was  characteristic,  for  he  was  going  to  the  sale  of  indigo,  and  set  up  a  laugh  which  I 
did  not  think  the  lungs  of  mortal  man  were  competent  to.  It  was  like  a  thousand  people  laughing, 
or  the  Goblin  Page.     Ho  imagined  afterward  that  the  whole  oiSce  had    been  laughing  al  biB,  so 

strange  did  his  owu  sounds  strike  upon  his  n/mscnsorium.     But has  Inngh'd  his  last  laugh,  and 

awoke  the  next  day  to  find  himself  reduced  from  an  abused  income  of  £600  per  anuum  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  sum,  aAer  thirty-six  years'  tolerably  good  service.  The  quality  of  mercy  was  not 
strained  in  his  behalf;  the  gentle  dews  dropped  not  on  him  from  heaven." 

Lamb  was  a  creature  of  ardent  sympathies.  His  social  afi^ections  were  as  fresh  and 
tender  as  those  of  childhood  ;  and  in  the  subjoined  extract  from  a  letter  to  Words- 
worth, these  characteristics  arc  admirably  portrayed : 

"  Deaths  overset  one,  and  put  one  out  long  after  the  recent  grief.  Two  or  three  have  died  within 
this  last  two  twelvemonths,  and  so  many  parts  of  me  have  been  numbed.  One  sees  a  picture,  reads 
an  anecdote,  starts  a  casual  fancy,  and  thinks  to  tell  of  it  to  this  person  in  preference  to  every 
other:  the  person  is  gone  whom  it  would  have  peculiarly  suited.  It  won't  do  for  another.  Every 
departure  destroys  a  class  of  sympathies.  There's  Capt.  Burney  gone!  What  fun  has  whist 
now?  —  what  matters  it  what  you  lead,  if  you  can  not  fancy  him  looking  over  you  ?  One  never 
hears  any  things  but  the  image  of  the  particular  person  occurs  with  whom  alone  almost  you  would 
eare  to  share  the  intelligence  :  thus  one  distributes  oneself  about  —  and  now  for  so  many  parts  of 
me  I  have  lost  the  niurkeL  Common  natures  do  not  suffice  me.  Good  people,  as  they  are  called, 
won't  serve.  I  want  individuals.  lam  made  up  of  queer  points,  and  1  want  so  many  answering 
needles.  The  going  away  of  friends  does  not  make  the  remainder  more  precious.  It  takes  so 
much  from  them  as  there  wab  a  common  link.  A.  B.  and  C.  make  a  party.  A  dies.  B.  not  only 
loses  A.,  hut  all  A.'s  part  in  C.  C.  loses  A.'s  part  in  B.,  and  so  the  alphabet  sickens  by  subtraction 
of  interchangenbles." 

But  gentle-spirited  as  he  was,  Lamb  knew  how  to  use  the  polished  weapon  of  satire. 

Witness  his  '  Letter  to  Southey,'  and  the  following  keen  sonnet  upon  the  editor  of  the 

Quarterly  Review.  It  is  a  revenge  for  the  severely-expressed  'distaste  of  a  small  though 

acute  mind,  for  an  original  power  which  ii  could  not  appreciate,  and  which  disturbed 

the  conventional  associations  of  which  it  was   master.'      Giftord  was  originally  a 

shoe-maker.  The  sonnet  is  entitled.  Saint  Cbispik  to  Mr.  Giffobd,'  and  dated  '  Saint 

Crispin's  Eve : 

"  All  unadvised,  and  in  nn  evil  hour, 
•  Lured  by  aspiring  thoughts,  my  son,  you  daft 
The  lovely  labors  of  the  '  Gentle  CraA' 
For  learned  toils,  which  blood  and  spirit  sour. 
All  things,  dear  pledge,  are  not  in  all  men's  power ; 
The  wiser  sort  of  shrub  affects  the  ground : 
And  sweet  coptent  of  mind  is  oftener  found 
In  cobbler's  parlor,  than  in  critic's  bower. 
T'he  sorest  work  is  what  doth  cross  the  grain  ; 
And  better  to  this  hour  you  had  been  plying 
The  obsequious  awl,  with  well-wnxed  fiuger  flying. 
Than  ceaseless  thus  to  till  a  thankless  vein : 
Still  teasing  muses,  which  are  still  denying; 
Making  a  stretching-leather  of  your  brain." 

The  annexed  ludicrous  account  of  a  temporary  indisposition,  was  addressed  to  Ber- 
nard Barton,  the  well-known  Quaker  poet.    It  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  *  Elia :' 

**Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  succumb  under  an  insurmountable  day-mare — 'a  whoreson 
lethargy,'  Falstaff  calls  it —  an  indisposition  to  do  any  thing,  or  to  be  any  thing —  a  total  deadness  and 
distaste  —  a  suspension  of  vitality  — ah  indifference  to  locality  — a  numb,  soporifical,good- for  •no- 
thingness —  an  ossifientioa  all  over —  an  oyster-like  insensibility  to  the  passing  events  —  a  mind  stu- 
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por — «  brawny  doflanee  to  the  needlos  of  a  thrusting-in  consciance?    Did  you  erer  hare  a  rery  ba*! 
cold,  with  a  tout  irracolutioo  to  •ubmit  to  water-grual  proceMeal  Thiahaa  been  for  many  weeka  my 
lotf  and  my  ezcuce ;  my  fiuger*  drag  heavily  over  tbta  paper,  and  to  my  thinkiugit'a  thre«-aud- 
twenty  furlouga  from  hence  to  the  end  of  thia  demi>kheet.    I  have  not  a  thing  to  aay  ;  ootbin^  ia 
of  more  importanco  than  another ;  lam  flatter  than  a  denial  or  a  pancake;  emptier  than  Judge 
— —  *•  wig  when  the  head  is  in  it ;  duller  than  a  country  itage  when  the  actor*  ar*  oflf  it ;  a  cipher, 
anO!    I  acknowledge  life  at  all,  only  by  an  occasional  couvulsioual  coagh,  and  a  permaneut  pbJvg- 
Batic  pain  in  the  chest.    I  am  weary  of  the  world,  and  the  world  is  weary  of  me.    My  day  la  gone 
into  twilight,  and  1  do  n't  thiuk  it  worth  the  expenne  of  candles.    My  wick  hath  a  tbief  iu  it,  but  I 
can't  mutter  courage  to  snufl*  it.    I  inhale  sutTucation;  I  cau 't  di»tiiiguish  veal  from  mutton;  do^ 
thing  interests  me.    T  is  twelve  o'clock,  uud  Thurtell  is  just  now  coming  out  upon  the  New  Drop, 
Jack  Ketch  alertly  tucking  up  bis  gresAy  sleeves  to  do  ibe  la«t  office  of  mortality,  yet  cauuot  I  elicit 
a  groan  or  a  moral  reflection.    If  you  tuld  me  the  world  will  be  ut  an  end  to-morrow,  1  should  just 
my,  *  will  itl'    I  have  not  volition  euough  leA  to  dot  my  «*s,  much  less  to  comb  my  eyebrows  ;  ny 
•yes  are  set  in  my  head  ;  my  brains  are  gone  out  to  see  a  poor  relation  in  Moorfields,  and  they  did 
BOt  say  when  they  'd  come  back  again ;  my  skull  is  a  Grub-street  attic  to  let —  not  su  much  aa  a 
joint-stool  left  in  it;  my  baud  writes,  not  1;  just  as  chickenn  run  about  a  little,  when  their  heada 
•re  off.    O  for  a  vigorous  fit  of  gout,  of  cholic,  tooth-acho—  an  earwig  in  my  auditory,  a  fly  in  my 
visual  organs;  paiu  is  life  — the  sharper,  the  more  evidence  of  life  ;  but  this  apathy,  this  death! 
Did  you  ever  have  an  obstinate  cold  —  a  six  or  sevcu  weeks'  unintormittiog  chill,  and  suspension  of 
hope,  fear,  conscience,  and  every  thing  1    Yet  do  1  try  all  I  can  to  cure  it ;  I  try  wine,  and  spirits, 
•ad  aMokint,  and  siiuff  in  unsparing  quantities,  but  ibcy  all  only  seem  tn  make  me  worse  instead 
of  bettar.    1  sleep  iu  a  damp  room,  but  it  does  mo  no  goud  ;  I  come  home  late  o'  nights,  but  do  not 
And  any  visible  amendment ! 

**  It  is  Just  fifteen  minutes  after  twelve ;  Thurtell  is  by  this  time  a  good  way  on  his  journey,  baiting 
•t  Scorpion  perhaps;  Ketch  is  barguining  for  his  cast  coot  and  waistcoat;  the  Jew  demurs  at  first 
•t  three  half-crowns,  but,  on  consideration  tbat  he  may  get  somewhat  by  showing  'em  in  the  town, 
finally  closes.' 


»i 


Iq  the  Bame  vein  is  the  folio wiag,  written  under  similar  circumstances : 

*'  I  have  had  my  bead  and  ears  stuffed  up  with  the  east  winds.  A  continual  ringing  in  my  brain  of 
bells  jangled,  or  tbe  spheres  toucbnd  by  some  raw  un gel.  Is  it  not  George  the  Third  tuning  the 
Hundredth  Psalm)  1  get  my  music  for  nothing.  Hut  the  weather  deems  to  be  softening,  and  will 
thaw  my  stunnings.  Coleridge,  writing  to  me  a  week  or  two  since,  began  his  note:  '  Smmmtr  hmt 
aeiiM  with  kis  Mtual  »*vtritf.*  A  cold  summer  is  all  I  know  disagreeable  in  cold.  I  do  not  mind 
ike  utmost  rigour  of  real  winter,  but  these  smiling  hypocritical  Mays^witber  me  to  death.  My  head 
kas  been  ringing  chaos,  like  the  day  the  winds  were  made,  before  they  submitted  to  the  dieei|iliue  of 
a  weather-cock,  before  the  quarters  were  made.  In  the  street,  with  tbe  blended  noises  of  life  alioat 
■w,  I  hear,  and  my  heud  is  lightened;  but  in  a  room,  the  hubbub  comes  back,  and  I  am  deaf  as  a  sin- 
Bar.  Did  I  tell  you  of  a  pleasant  sketch  Ilood  has  done,  which  he  calls,  *  Fitry  det^fimdeedr  It 
is  of  a  good-natured,  stupid-looking  old  geuileman,  whom  a  foot-pad  luw  stopped,  but  for  bia 
extreme  deafness  cannot  make  him  understand  what  he  waott.  The  unconscious  old  gentleman  ia 
extending  his  ear-trumpet  very  complacently,  and  the  fellow  is  firing  a  pistol  into  it  to  make  him 
hear,  but  the  ball  will  pierce  his  skull  sooner  thuu  the  report  reach  his  sensorium.  I  choose  a  very 
little  bit  of  paper,  for  my  ear  hisses  when  1  bend  down  to  write.  I  can  hardly  read  a  book,  for  / 
■KtM  that  »maU  $oft  voict  which  the  idea  of  articulated  words  raiset  (ulwost  imperceptibly  to  you) 
in  a  silent  reader.  I $eemtoo  deaf  to  tee  what  I  read.  But  with  a  touch  of  ruturning  zephyr,  my 
kMud  will  melt." 

It  is  in  a  letter  to  tbe  same  staid  correspondent,  that  we  find  the  following  reflections  on 
ihfi  fiite  of  Fauntleroy,  who  was  executed  many  years  bince  in  London.  It  is  *  a  strange 
ittngling  of  humor  and  solemn  truth  :' 

• 

**  And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  trifling  apart,  the  gloomy  catastniphe  of  yesterd.ty  morning  prompta  a 
ladder  vein.  Tbe  fsie  of  the  uu  for  lunate  Fuiiiitleroy  inukes  uie,  whether  I  will  or  no,  to  cast 
reflecting  eyes  around  on  such  of  my  frieud^  bh,  by  a  parity  of  situation,  are  exposed  to  a  simi- 
larity of  temptation.  My  very  style  encms  to  my ^c  If  to  become  more  iiuprcsbive  than  usual,  with 
the  charge  of  them.  Wbo  tbat  stuudeth,  kooweth  but  be  may  yet  fall  ?  Your  hands  as  yet,  I  am 
most  willing  to  believe,  have  never  de%iated  into  other's  property.  You  think  it  impossible  that 
you  could  ever  commit  so  heinous  an  offence;  but  so  thought  Fauntleroy  once;  so  have  thought 
many  beside  him,  wbo  at  last  have  expiated  as  he  hath  done.  You  are  as  yet  upright ;  hut  you  are 
n  banker,  or  at  least  the  next  thing  to  iu  I  feel  the  delicacy  of  tbe  sultjoct;  but  cash  must  pasa 
.  through  your  hands,  sometimes  to  a  great  amt>unt.    If  iu  an  unguarded  hour  ■  but  I  will  hope 

better.  Consider  the  seaudal  it  will  bring  upon  those  of  your  persuasion.  Thousands  would  go  to 
aee  a  Quaker  hanged,  tbat  would  be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  a  Prci-bytcrian  or  an  Anabaptist. 
Think  of  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  sale  of  your  poems  alone,  not  to  mentiou  higher  considera- 
tions! I  tremble,  I  am  sure,  at  myself,  when  I  think  that  no  many  poor  victims  of  the  law,  at  one 
time  of  their  life,  made  as  sure  of  never  being  hanged,  as  I,  in  my  own  presumption,  am  ready,  too 
ready,  to  do  myself.  What  are  we  better  than  they  ?  Do  we  come  into  the  world  with  diflferent 
necks?  Is  there  any  distiuctive  mark  under  our  left  ears?  Are  we  unstrangulable,  I  ask  you  ¥ 
Think  on  these  things.  I  am  shocked  sometimes  at  tbe  shape  of  my  own  fingers,  not  for  their 
resemblance  to  the  ape  tribe,  (which  is  something,)  but  for  the  exquisite  adaptation  of  tbea  to  the 
purposes  of  picking,  fingering,  etc." 

Hero  is  a  capital  programme  fur  those  losd  scouts  whose '  tales  of  the  crusades* 
which  are  waged  against  the  canine  species,  generally  fill  our  newspapers  in  the  dog- 
days.  We  have  no  doubt  that  similar  suggestions  to  those  here  thrown  out,  have  been 
acted  upon  by  many  a  dog-hater,  in  the  fervid  summer  sols tioe^  what  time  a  worse 
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virus  than  the  hydrophobic  was  raging  in  his  brain.    Lamb  is  inquiring  after  his 
adopted  dog,  '  Dash  :'  ' 

**  Goes  he  muzzled,  or  t^erto  ore  7  Are  his  iatellccts  sound,  or  does  he  wander  a  little  in  kucoxL' 
▼ersation?  You  caooot  be  too  careful  to  watch  the  irst  symptoms  of  incobereifei  The  first  illoiri- 
eal  snarl  he  makes,  to  Su  Luke's  with  hiok  All  the  dogs  here  are  going  mad,  if  you  believe  the 
overseers;  but  I  protect  they  seem  to  me  very  rational  aud  collected,  fiut  nothing  is  so  deceitful 
M  mad  people,  to  those  who  are  not  used  to  them.  Try  him  with  hot  water:  if  be  won't  lick  it  up, 
it  is  a  sign  —  he  does  not  like  it.  Does  his  tsil  wng  horizontally,  or  perpendicularly?  That  hiM 
decided  the  fate  of  many  dogs  in  Enfield.  Is  his  general  deportment  cheerful?  1  mean  when  he 
is  pleased  —  for  otherwise  there  is  no  judging.  You  can't  be  too  carefuL  Has  be  bit  any  of  the 
children  yet  ?  If  he  has,  have  them  shot,  and  keep  him  for  curiosity,  to  see  if  it  was  the  hydropho- 
bia. They  say  all  our  army  ia  India  had  it  at  one  time;  but  that  was  in  i^y<<cr- Ally's  time.  Do 
you  get  paunch  for  him  ?  Take  care  the  sheep  was  sane.  You  might  pull  out  his  teeth,  (if  he  would 
let  yon,)  and  Uiea  yoa  need  not  mind  if  he  were  as  mad  as  a  bedlamite." 

There  is  an  adroit  satire  upon  epitaphs  —  certificates  of  good  character  given  to  per- 
sons on  going  to  a  new  place,  who  oftentimes  had  none  in  the  places  they  left  —  in 
the  annexed  fragment  fi'om  a  letter  enclosing  an  acrostic : 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  sicken  you  of  acrosti<-s,  but  this  last  was  written  to  order.  I  beg  yon  to  hnvo 
inserted  iu  your  country  paper,  something  like  this  advertixement :  'To  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
others  about  Rury  :  -^C.  Lamb  respectfully  informs  his  friends  and  the  public  iu  general,  that  he  it 
leaving  off  business  iu  the  acrostic  line,  as  he  is  going  into  an  entirely  new  line.  R&buses  and  cba> 
rades  done  as  usual,  uid  upon  the  old  terms.  Also,  epitaphs  to  suit  the  memory  of  any  person 
deceased.'  *' 

A  few  original  anecdotes  of  Lamb  must  close  our  notice  for  the  present.  The  first 
dry  specimen  was  doubtless  suggested  by  the  closing  couplet  of  a  London  street-ballad, 
wherein  is  set  forth  the  ultra  fickleness  of  a  female  '  lovyer :' 

'  And  there  I  spied  that  faithless  she, 
A  fryiu*  sassengers  for  he  !* 

*'  One  day,  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Aeademy,  I  was  sitting  on  a  form,  looking  at  the  cat«« 
logne,  and  answering  some  young  people  about  me  who  bad  none,  or  spared  themselves  the  trouble 
of  consulting  it  There  was  a  largo  picture  of  Pro«pero  Vnd  Miranda;  and  I  had  juKt  said,'  It  is 
by  She* ;'  when  a  voicn  near  me  said, '  Would  it  not  be  more  grammatical  to  say  by  her  V  I 
looked,  it  was  Mr.  Lamb. 

"  He  went  with  a  party  down  to  my  brother  Charleses  ship,  in  which  the  officers  gave  a  ball  te 
their  friends.  My  brother  hired  a  vessel  to  take  us  down  to  it,  and  some  one  of  the  company  asked 
its  name.  On  hearing  it  was  the  Jafetope,  Mr.  Lamb  cried  oat,  *  Do  n't  name  it ;  I  nave  such  a 
respect  for  my  aunt,  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  her  doing  such  a  foolish  action  !* 

**  A  widow-friend  of  Lamb  having  opened  a  preparatory  school  for  children  at  Cam^a  Town, 
said  to  him,  *  I  live  so  far  from  town  I  must  have  a  sign,  1  think  you  call  it,  to  show  that  I  teach  chil> 
dren.*    *  Well/  he  replied,  you  can  have  nothing  better  than  *  The  Murder  of  thelnmceents  P 

**  A  constable  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  was  telling  him  that  eight  people  dined  at  the  top  of  iIm 
■pire  of  that  edifice ;  upon  which  he  remarked,  that  they  mnst  be  very  *  eharp  eet  /'  ^^ 

**  An  old  woman,  on  a  cold,  bleak  day,  beg  ged  of  him  for  charity  :  '  Ah!  Sir,'  said  she,  'I  have  i 
better  days.'    *  So  have  I,'  said  Lamb ;  meaniug  literally  one  not  so  rainy  aud  overcast  as  the 
on  which  she  begged. 

**  Mrs.  H  ——  was  sitting  on  a  soCa  one  day,  between  Mr.  Montague  and  Mr.  Lamb.  The 
spoke  to  her,  but  all  her  attention  was  given  to  the  other  party.  At  last  they  ceased  talking,  aad 
turning  roand  to  Mr.  Lamb,  she  asked  what  it  was  he  had  been  saying?  lie  replied,  'Ask  Mr. 
Montagne,  for  it  wont  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  another.' 

**  Coleridge  one  day  said  to  him :  *  Charles,  did  you  ever  hear  mtprtaek  V  *  I  nev«r  beard  yon 
do  any  thing  else,'  said  Lamb. 


:■$■ 


We  shall  discuss  anew  these  teeming  volumes,  when  the  American  edition  (which  it 
is  to  be  hoped  will  possess  the  portraits  of  the  Englirii)  shall  have  appeared. 


Bristol  AcADUfv,  Tauntok,  (MASe.)  — -  A  catalogue  of  the  officers,  teachers,  and 
pupils  of  this  institution,  now  before  us,  affords  very  favorable  evidence  of  the  pros- 
perity which  it  enjoys,  under  the  supervision  of  its  able  preceptor,  J.  N.  Bsllows,  Esq. 
It  already  numbers  nearly  an  hundred  pupils,  in  the  male  and  female  departments,  em- 
bracing residents  in  various  quarters  of  the  country.  The  plan  of  instruction,  set  forth 
in  the  appendix,  is  an  exceHent  one ;  '  uniting,  as  far  as  practicable,  pleasure  with  study, 
yet  not  to  the  neglect  of  strictness  of  discipline,  and  thoroughness  in  the  business  of 
instruction,'  in  which  the  art  of  teaching,  as  a  profession,  is  included,  in  t  separate  d*' 
partment. 
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THE 

Fask  TacATBT  —  Ma.Foxx£vt. —  Tv«i 
■■  f  pofUcMty  <<[^frto>Mirf  h»  cCoru  ia  all  c^  lu»  did,  asd 
OlhHK  Dkms.  1|fiilM4  ni^  KHatfM»«,  S|«it>cu^  Lar.  ^ 
ffrmVi.  h«««  ■■  tarv  Iwea  preMsted.  tbro«tfk  Ae 
there  are  tmm*  rkaracten  «  Ljii  jocf  afo  ke  sa4c  kit  < 
mmf  miktr  rvfnmtMaiir^    &»*-i  are  M*ii 
•••, had  beea  pnrK«^j  stusepted  br  Ifr.  Fi 
•daurers.    T*kb  last  es^pi;f;xa»t,  kovevi 
SiekaH  aad  Hamlet.    OT  the  irM  af  Ckea 

Mr.  ForreaC   kac  ihaMrfrd  critieMa  apca    kjf  cxtA^ptxai  «f  the 
Claaier,  hj  hia  reaaaifca  eoBta»«4  »  a  paUb-hed  kTter  to  a  fnevd. 
1b  dMa  letter  he  hoUJy  afiraw,  Lbst  tK  >deaa  vhxrh  E^nm  Kkaji 
which  he  repreMratesd  a»  zh»  I>uk.e  c</  Gkancr.  vere  crroJMova,  ia 
therefore  iie  »hoiHd  pr>n-irT  ti>«  crc^A-backed  trraat  aa  a  hfht  ^aila  < 
preaeated  biai.    Tiei»  error  &f  Keaa  ccjtRcied.  h 
fceea  a  too  aerimu  rOlaaa  :  ia  preae  tiag  th*  earir  part  of  hit 
Aooordiaf  to  Mr.  Forreat,  the  •  flj  dahe  vaa  raihcr  htcIiaiH  to  he 
jfcaay  tharatorc,  ia  hia  peraMwtiaa  «f  the 
the  hard,  hlatk  carfaee  of  hi«  sarnie  heart. 

Xov  ve  admire  orif  ioaJilr.  «  betiier  it  be  dispUred  on  the  ctafe,  at  the  har,  ia  the 
Iho  caaraaa,  or  ia  hooka.    Whether  the  orifiaal  he  a  cohhier,  or  aa 
vilk  ptf  aad  gratalatJoo.    T^at  dercr  artiM,  a  ko  firat  < 
wherehy  a  direr  of  aood  could  be  coarertftd   ijiio  a  poaapkia-aeed,  < 
lor  ku  »iaf  alar  iarcaoitr.  tbui  ( ^  asjr  lastia^  ble^riof  thereby  coalim ad  apoa 
ve  aftnOf  thst  the  kiadred  tiasd  vkich  fim  traarpoaed  tke  aaae  aalccial  ioto 
diaaeata  oi  eattera  ltd.  T'ckpt  sataie^i,  kas  claiai  to  aar  kifker  rrvaid ;  jrcC  V4 
orifiaaJ  tkiakers,  a&d  therehj  eatitled  to  the  re»peet  dae  to  fcaisB.  To  i 
HMW  freat  orifiaal  thoa|(ht  to  the  iapabc  which  fnt 
fcr  the  early  gers,  ao  higfr  pcrtnpa  thaa  a  graia  of 

praag  ap  ia  aO  ita  origiBid  greataeat,  ia  a  sabject  which 
eaploy  the  reaeareh,  of  the  adwrera  of  geaiaa.  Wa  hara  tkcicfMa  ■jiaiiiii.  ly  tha 
:  patieat  aad  diligeat  itady,  both  of  Bhakapeare  aad  hk  roaafatlan^  la  <iacaoa«  tha  giwaa4 
apoa  wkick  Mr.  Forrert  foimed  kia  origiaal  rcadiag  oi  the  Dafce  of  Gioilar,ar  the  hiat.  VpaaaMa, 
tnm  which  he  saatched  kic  cooceptioD  of  the  BKirderiag  dake*a  jocalar  ditpaaitioa.  TW  aaly  pc!g 
wkick  we  caa  poMiNy  dit^orer, «  bereoo  «e  coppote  Mr.  ForreA  augkt  kaag  kia  waadaifal  origa* 
aality,  ia  compriaed  io  that  lioe  vkereio  tke  crafty  Glotter,  floatiag  vttx  tkat  darilih  hjpacriay 
v4lh  wkick  ke  ia  eaahled  to  ck»ak  hi^  mooftroaa  riilaaiea,  e»Hai»a : 


For  f  CMM  HBilr.  uid  B«r4er  vkT*  I  aBilr 


aodoaht  atrack  aith  tkb  paaaage.    It  aecawd  to  hii  to  fwf»«  tha  gam  af  a 

■ighty  thoaght,  aad  ia  kia  aapiralioaa  for  iauaortality,  ke  kaa  girea  a  libenJ 

aage,  aad  readerod  it  thaa  -. 

'  F*r  I  caa  Uafh.  aad  Modcr  vbik  I  bafk  I* 


The  apirit  of  orifrioality  aeixed  upon  his  decire*  aad  kia  fiKoltiet  at  thaaaaa  ■oieat;  aad  with  a  da- 
lenaiaatioa  to  wither  at  a  blast  the  laurels  of  Kean,  Cook.  Joka  KeaMe,  Booth,  aad  a  koaC  offcaa  dia- 
tiagaiahed  worthies,  he  bai>,  io  Ike  magoitude  of  fab  wisdom,  declared  thaaa  *  aaapha*  ia  thair  igaa 
raace  of  Shaktpeare.and  kiaiselfthe  only  true  rcpre^eDlatit e  of  tke  Boat  poworfhl  af  tha  hard^ 
creatioaa! 

*  Jot  t'.\%  hi»  •r.-jj.  )fjj  insocfat  of  Utoafht  : 
*  W.it,'.  pom»r,'  h€  et  r*.  "^  »bat  pomer  ihcar  woadCta  oro^ki  ^ 
•v-ii  1  wtn:  M  c«  mtt'm.  w  io  Uwc  :  look  mttA  fad, 
Tby  moottrr  nwetj  ku  likeocca  lo  thj  Mtad  * 


We  ware  traly  iadiaed  to  give  Mr.  Forreat  credit  for  too  «oeh  gaod  aaaaa,  to  ba ' 
any  soch  abaord  extraragaace  aa  be  has  beea  gail^  of^  ia  atteaptiag  tm  9mA  Ma 
Kiekard  npoa  aa  intelligeBt  pablic  He  nmst  hare  discarded  all  aaihorilj,  aad  tafcaa  it 
aelf  to  aettle  tku  qaeation  with  tke  world ;  aad  ke  Aaa  aettled  it,  ia  a  way  aaal  Baaastahla  itr  his 
jadgmeaL  Tke  irst  tkree  acts  of  Rickard  were  really  pitiable.  There  waa  a  lack  of  crary  tkiaf 
which  we  had  loag  sapposed  belooged  to  the  character.  Hia  aarcaaaa  - 
wUch  Kaaa  aada  aa  witheMag — were  taracd  to  absalata  jeata— regalar  Joe  MiDara  ia  1 
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GkMter  murdered  in  joke,  and  all  hi«  villanies  became,  as  Mr.  Forreat  presented  theOf  no  more 
than  the  peccadilloes  of  Punch.  The  scene  with  Queon  Anne  had  no  propriety  whatever.  It  was  not 
the  wily  Gloster,  whose  tongue  could  'wheedle  with  the  devil,'  buttho  gay^slaifhiaf  Corinthian, paying 
his  devoirs  to  a  moonlight  Cyprian.  The  Duke  of  Gloster  was  a  gentleman,  UMdy-minded  enoagh, 
truly,  but  with  the  polish  of  a  court  about  him,  apd  an  air  of  nobility  as  in^>arable  as  his  hump ; 
both  of  which  Mr.  Forrest  discarded  long  before  the  Duke  of  Gloster  gave  up  the  ghost  The  last 
two  acts,  and  especially  the  very  last,  were  powerful,  so  far  as  physical  effort  could  render  them 
powerful.  The  tent-scene  was  terrific  in  this  respect ;  it  was  like  the  '  tic  doloureux,'  deafening 
and  dull.  It  was  heavy  physical  force,  with  very  little  of  genius  to  thrill  or  to  startle;  a  sort  of 
artificial  thunder,  without  the  lightning.  Strange  that  any  can  l>e  found  to  uphold  such  extrava- 
gance }  but  rant  and  fustian  seem  the  order  of  the  day  ;  and  he  whose  lungs  are  the  stoutest, 
the  victor  among  modern  tragedians. 


"The  rabble  knows  not  where  our  ilmroaiahine, 
But  wheu  the  actor  roan,  *  By  Jove  I  ihai'i  fiae  I' 


Ellcn  Trek.  —  The  finest  comedies  in  the  language,  presented  to  us,  in  their  principal  charac- 
ters, through  the  acting  of  Mias  Ellen  Tree,  have  proved,  during  the  last  engagement  of  this 
lady,  that  a  true  taste  for  the  legitimate  drama  yet  exists  iu  full  force  in  America,  however  it  may 
have  degenerated  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  water.  '  Rosalind,'  *  Beatrice,'  *  Lady  Teazle,' '  Viola,' 
as  well  as  '  Ion,*  *  Jane  Shore,'  *  Clarisse,'  in  the  Barrack-Room^  *  Christine,'  and  a  multitude  of 
other  characters,  as  varied  in  their  kind  as  thetic,  have  offered  a  rich  intellectual  treat  to  all  who 
can  appreciate  the  chaste,  ungarnished  beauties  of  the  drama.  It  would  be  puperfluous  to  speak  of 
Miss  Tree's  merit  in  these  characters.  To  us,  at  least,  ehu  has  become  identified  with  them  all ;  and  in 
speaking  of  her  performances,  we  must  say  that  the  task  can  only  be  a  repetition  of  that  even  strain 
of  unadulterated  praise,  which,  justly  awarded,  belongs  only  to  perfection.  We  look  in  vain  for 
some  fault,  some  discrepancy,  some  point  which  might  be  improved  upon.  All  is  so  near  the  httm 
ideal  of  her  art,  that  we  must,  in  omitting  all  censure,  either  confess  ourselves  wanting  in  judg- 
ment, or  at  once  acknowledge  Miss  Ellen  Tree  a  bning  more  perfect  on  the  stage,  than  any  we  know 
or  can  conceive  of,  off  of  it.  Perhaps  the  greatest  of  her  many  merits  is  the  remarkable  purity  of 
her  utterance,  and  the  true  sound  and  meaning  with  which  she  clothes  the  language  of  the  author. 
In  the  classic  phrases  of  '  Ion,'  this  beauty  is  prominent ;  the  choice  words  which  form  the  finished 
sentences  of  this  gem  of  English  literature,  are  sounded  full  in  every  letter.  Vowels  and  conso- 
nants receive  their  measured  justice,  and  every  line  is  meted  out  with  its  just  cadence,  imparting  to 
our  much-abused  English  a  quality  as  free  from  blemish  as  it  is  capable  of  sustaining.  In  common 
or  less  classical  compositions,  the  words  are  endued  with  a  strength  and  beauty,  which  are  borrowed 
Arom  her  perfection  of  utterance.  There  is  a  roundness  and  a  rich  purity  in  her  pronnnciatioB, 
which  gives  a  finish  and  fullness  to  the  sound,  that  is  really  musicaL  She  is  a  worthy  mistress  of 
the  Queen's  English. 


Madame  Caradori  Allan.  —  A  new  star  iu  our  musical  world  has  shone  upon  us  during  the  paat 
month ;  not  the  less  dazzlingly,  perhaps,  from  its  foreign  lustre.  Mde.  Allan  possesses  a  »oprmm9 
voice,  of  a  light  quality.  She  sings  with  great  apparent  ease,  and  there  is  a  finish  to  every  nota, 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  Her  execution  is  graceful  in  the  extreme.  The  most  rapid  notaa 
glide  as  distinctly  through  her  voice  as  the  most  slow  and  measured.  There  is  neither  hesitation  la 
Che  one,  nor  hurry  in  the  other.  All  are  in  exact  time,  and  evince  in  their  execution  a  degree  of 
study  seldom  effected,  and  a  taste  fully  competent  to  seize  upon  and  display  the  most  exqutoite 
beauties  of  the  art.  Her  manner  is  evidently  that  of  one  unaccustomed  to  the  stage ;  that  of  a 
sensitive  and  delicate  gentlewoman,  suddenly  placed  in  a  xituation  new  to  her,  but  embarrassing 
only  from  its  novelty.  If,  as  has  been  asserted,  Mdc.  Allan'ff  fir^t  appearance  here  was  really  her 
diAut  in  an  opera  made  up  of  English  words,  she  certainly  has  great  reason  to  congratulate  herself 
on  the  success  which  attended  even  her  acting  of  the  part  of  *  Rosina.'  The  execution  of  the  opening 
•ong,  the '  Un&  Voce,'  first  in  English,  and  then,  in  obedience  to  an  encore^  in  Italian,  was  truly  as 
beautiful  as  we  can  fancy  it  in  the  power  of  her  peculiar  voice  to  make  it.  It  was  certainly  snA- 
eient  to  merit  one  of  the  most  rapturous  bursts  of  applause  that  was  ever  listened  to.  The  other 
music  of  her  part  was  equally  well  executed,  if  we  except  those  pieces  where  low  contralto  notes 
were  to  be  sounded.  Here,  of  course,  the  artiste  could  do  nothiug ;  and  she  showed  her  good  aease 
by  attempting  nothing.  We  particularly  noticed  this  peculiarity  in  the  concerted  piece  at  the  cloeo 
of  the  first  acL  Having  no  contralto  notes  in  her  voice,  it  waa  impossible  for  her  to  express  tho 
■inaic  belonging  to  thia  aeene.  A  repetition  of  *  Tho  Barbor,'  oo  the  next  night,  gavo  «a  an  oppor- 
tni^of  witnoaaiBf  thoMumbMiitiM,tBdtlwMUMaligiitdtf«etSi  Th«n  wai^  ■■  might  hara  boaa 
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•zperted,  lets  emharr&Mmeni  Uimboii  ihe  previouaeveninf ;  wliile  the  ■ctiug,  and  thevtafe-liiwiBeM 
•Itof ether,  woi  more  ou^y  aud  nuturaL  *  Lova  in  a  Villogo*  displayed  the  high  faculties  of  Mde. 
Allun  to  tlill  preuter  advuutage,  aiul  certainly,  with  one  ylorioua  exception,  wa  never  heard  '.tb« 
melodiee  which  belong  to  '  Ro»etla*  more  esquieitcly  givrn.  There  were  two  simple  ballads  intro- 
duced, which,  in  her  way  of  ezpreailng  them,  made  perfect  ferns  of  the  hacknied  *Comiuf  through 
the  Rye,*  and  '  I 'u  Over  Younp  to  Marry.'  It  is  the  peculiar  province  of  genius  to  hallow  all  it 
breathes  upon  ;  aud  surely,  in  a  musical  way,  tliis  truth  was  never  more  clearly  exemplified.  We  are 
■orry  to  say,  however,  that  with  the  fxceptionof  Mr.PLACiOE,Mde.  Allan  habbeen  moMt  wretchedly 
■npported.  Mr.  Josts  saiig  worse  than  ever,  and  octed  no  better.  Mr.  Richings  is  not  equal  to  th« 
parts  which  we  honcvtly  lielieve  he  is  obliged  to  sustain  in  o|>cra.  His  exertions,  however. as 
'Hawthorn,'  would,  on  this  particular  evening,  have  been  entitled  to  lesii  censure, if  he  bad  taken 
the  troultlc  to  leuru  hin  part  The  minor  chamctora  in  opera  are  »hamefully  executed  at  this  house. 
They  were  bad  euuugh  when  the  Woods  and  Baoucii  were  to  be  supported,  but  infinitely  worse 
BOW.  There  are  siucers  enough  in  the  rountry  to  make  up  tbia  deficiency.  Why  are  they  not 
engaged  ?  There  is  Mr.  Brocch  fur  the  *  Hub i Ik,*  Mr.  I^atham  for  the  *  Figaros;'  there  {a  Mr.  Hoax, 
who  cun  sinff,  if  he  cannot  act  the  '  El  vinos;*  and  surely  an  *Almaviva'  and  a*  Hawthorn*  might  be 
found,  to  fill  the  places  of  thoAO  who  now  diograro  tliexo  ciiaracti^rs  at  iho  Park.  With  two  or  threo 
exceptinuH,  (and  among  them,  in  jurticr,  we  must  name  Mr.  Uavden,)  the  most  exquifite  music  is 
played  by  an  uduiirahio  ochn^tra  to  no  bci:/*r  purpose  than  to  show  thosad  deficiency  of  the  singers. 
Of  Mdu.  Curadori  Allah's  pcrftirmancn  of  the  '  Somoanibulikt,'  we  are  not  prepared  to  speak  Tilly; 
■a,  in  coniicquence  of  the  oarly  hour  at  which  tbia  Magazine  is  put  to  press,  we  have, '  at  this  present 
writing,' only  seen  her  first  ap|>oarauce  in  the  character ;  when,  from  over-exertion,  perhaps,  ia 
Ihe  aecond  act,  she  was  unable  to  go  through  with  the  third  as  satisfactorily  as  we  may  hope  prac- 
ike  will  enable  her  to  do  hereafter.  c. 


The  National  Tiip.atrf.,  under  its  prebent  maniigeuient,  is  second  to  none  in  the  United  States 
in  the  varied  talent  and  cfllcicncy  of  its  acting  company,  in  scenic  efFect.  general  good  order,  the 
attraction  and  excellence  of  ita  entertuinraenis,  and  the  number  and  re«pectability  of  its  audienceiu 
It  has  uncommon  materials  for  either  tragedy,  comedy,  or  opera.  *  .Macbeth*  and  *  Othello,'  for 
example,  the  'School  for  ScnuilHJ,*  *  Cure  fur  the  Hcart-ache,'  etc.,  could  not  probably  be  produced 
more  effectively  in  any  particular,  oven  ot  Drury  Lone.  Othello,  eapecially,  with  J.  W.  Wallack, 
Vandeniioff,  Bruwnk,  Adbott,  Mivri  Wiieati.f.v,  and  Mrs.  Sefton,  in  the  principal  characters, 
is  really  u  rare  treat.  It  it  so  much  like  Siiarspearf.'s  Othello,  thot  wo  think  even  the  great  bard 
himself  would  recognise  it;  which  is  more  than  can  bo  said  of  most  portraitures  of  his  splendid 
creations.  In  '  Macbeth,'  too,  wu  opine  that  Mr.  V'nndeuh«ir  is  scarcely  excelled,  even  by  Mac- 
ready —  still  less  by  any  other  living  tragedian  ;  aud  at  neither  of  the  two  great  London  theatrca, 
where  wo  ftnw  Macrcudy  in  tbi»  character  about  a  year  ttince,  was  the  play  otherwise  better  dona 
than  at  the.  Nation-'il.  In  his  persoii.'.tions  of  Hamlet,  lago,  and  Cato,  Mr.  Vandenhoff  is  also  pre- 
eminently great,  if  not  uncqunllcd.  He  ha«  strongly  confirmed  bis  reputation  as  an  artist  of  tha 
first  ordar  in  his  profeision,  and  be  ir,  moreover,  as  wc  are  assured  by  those  who  know  him,  a  gen- 
tleman of  sterling  acqniremonts,  and  unassuming  worth.  In  person,  he  is  of  medium  hei):ht,  with 
an  intelloctual  aud  expre&kive  face,  and  n  voice  at  onrc  pleasing  and  powerful.  An  empha»is  some* 
times  ruiher  too  draiclingf  is  the  only  exception  we  can  make  to  bis  usually  chaste  and  Judicioua 
elocutioiu 

A  review  of  the  performances  at  the  'Woooworth  Benefit,*  some  wholesome  advice  to  Mr. 
Gamm,  for  over-aciiun,  a  notice  at  large  of 'The  English  Gentleman,'  (a  most  sterling  play,)  together 
Mrith  a  report  uiK>n  the  laut,'huble  and  admirably-acted  piece,  *  GulUver  in  Liliput,*  although  in  type, 
are  reluctantly,  yet  unavoidably,  omitted,  * 


The  American  Theatre,  Bowery,  has  preeentod  to  large  audiences,  since  our  last  notice,  a  melo» 
dramatic  piece  called  the  *  Bronze  HorM,'  the  scenery,  machinery,  dresses,  and  decorations  of 
which  are  said  to  have  been  unequalled  by  any  thing  hitherto  seen  at  this  establishment.  Its  great 
mad  continued  popularity  must  be  taken  as  suhsUutial  evidence  of  ita  merit  as  a  spevUcle. 


The  Olympic  continues,  in  an  anpretending  way,  to  increase  iCa  repuUtion  at  a  quiet  ud  well- 
conducted  theatre,  where  one  may  find  the  lighter  attractions  of  the  drama  admirably  preseotad, 
hy  actors  who  understand  their  busineas,  supervised  by  managers  who  know  tbein,  and  Bltend  to  if, 
U  if  n  capital  plBfit  whtreia  topan  akiaun  hour  agreeably. 
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Mb.  Simmons*  Lectubes  on  Elocution.  —  We  ha^re  bad  the  gratification,  since  our 
last  number,  of  attending  a  course  of  lectures  upon  elocution,  given  at  the  *  Stuyvesant 
Institute,'  by  Wiluam  H.  Simmons,  Esq.,  of  Boston  ;  and  wc  are  confident  we  speak 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  his  auditory,  among  whom  were  many  of  our  most  distin- 
guished citizens,  when  we  say,  that  for  sound  reasoning,  felicitous  manner,  and  richness 
of  voice,  Mr.  Simmons'  equal  has  not  been  heard  in  this  meridian  for  many  a  long  year. 
He  expounded  clearly  and  analytically  the  natural  laws  of  vocal  expression,  according 
to  the  method  pursued  by  Dr.  Rush,  in  his  '  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voice ;'  cfera- 
plifying,  at  the  same  time,  the  practical  effect  and  application  of  all  the  important  tones, 
inflexions,  and  modes  of  emphasis,  by  a  variety  of  readings  and  recitations,  which  were 
invariably  received  with  the  liveli^t  demonstrations  of  admiration,  on  the  part  of  his 
hearers.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  capable  and  accomphshed  lecturer,  and  we  musX 
add  orator,  also,  may  find  sufficient  inducement  to  deliver  a  second  course ;  and  as 
there  is  abundant  room  for  improvement,  both  in  our  public  and  colloquial  elocution,  we 
trust,  moreover,  that  the  private  lessons  in  his  useful  and  delightful  art  will  be  liberally 
attended.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  he  is  giving  a  course  of  lectures  and  lessons  at 
the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary ;  and  that  he  is  about  to  gratify  a  large  body  of 
young  men,  engaged  in  professional  studies  and  mercantile  pursuits,  by  the  repetition  of 
his  course,  at  Clinton  Hall.    Mr.  Simmons'  address  is  the  Astor-House. 


LITERARY     KKCORD. 

Tokens  of  the  Holidays.  —  We  feel  paternal  yearnings,  when  we  sit  down,  as  nowi 
by  our  round-table,  to  draw  around  us  our  great  family  of  readers,  that  they  may  admire 
with  us  the  various  gems  of  art  with  which  it  is  literally  overloaded.  Before  us,  gleam- 
ing in  gold,  crimson,  and  purple,  rich  blue  and  V(  Ivct  preen,  and  affluent  in  the  finest 
engravings,  are  the  English  Annuals,  for  1S33,  which,  with  their  American  brother- 
hood, will  very  soon,  we  venture  to  predict,  collect  some  of  the  superfluities  of  this 
'  money- voiding  town.'  Love- tokens  are  they,  for  the  tasteful  swain,  and  remem- 
brancers from  the  generous-hearted,  to  those  who  stand  on  the  top-scale  of  theu*  friend- 
ship's ladder.  Annuals,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  are  every  year  improving.  From 
'  combinations  of  show  and  emptiness,'  they  have  come  to  be  the  medium  of  the  high- 
est efibrts  of  art;  while  green-sick  sonnetteers  and  small  tale-writers  are  succeeded 
by  minds  more  capable  of  entertaining  the  public.  We  can  do  little  more  than  cata' 
logue  the  rich  stores  before  us. 

Finden's  Tableaux,  in  imperial  quarto,  mny  bo  placed  first  in  the  list,  since  it  is 
superb,  beyond  all  former  precedent.  It  is  intended  to  represent  the  peculiar  female 
beauty  of  different  countries,  or  provinces,  with  a  characteristic  back-ground  of  scenery, 
and  adjuncts  in  keeping.  '  England,'  '  Andalusia,'  *  Florence,*  *  Egypt,'  *  Ceylon,' 
*  America,'  'Georgia,'  *  Scotland,'  and  'Castile,'  have  each  their  representatives ;  and  what 
a  galaxy  of  beauty  would  that  court  present,  which  should  combine  in  one  assembly 
these  ambassadors  of  loveHness  I  The  letter-press  illustrations,  in  prose  and  verse, 
maioly  by  Miss  Mitfobd,  we  need  not  say,  are  worthy  the  pictorial  department,  and 
the  reputation  of  the  author  of  'Our  Village.'  The  '  Flowers  of  Loveliness,'  edited 
by  Miss  Landon,  also  in  the  imperial  quarto  form,  is  a  very  pretty  volume,  but  less 
beautiful,  as  it  strikes  us,  than  its  predecessor.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Queen,  in  a  clever 
acrostic  upon  her  name,  in  four-line  stanzas,  each  verse  of  which  is  introduced  by  an 
ornamental  letter,  re{)resenting  a  flower;  a  pretty  and  feminine  device.  Female  beauty 
is  made  to  represent  the  Clematis,  Hyacinth,  Water-Lily,  Night-blooming  Convolvulus, 
Poppy,  Canterbury  Cathedral,  Pansy,  '  Marvel  of  Peru,*  the  Laurel,  Iris,  etc.  Hkath's 
Book  op  Bbaitty  contains  thirteen  engravings,  portraits  of  several  women  of  nobility, 
and  fancy  pictures.  Its  externals  are  gorgeous.  The  binding  is  of  cerulean  satiii, 
lichly  embroidered  with  thread  of  ohangefiil  golden  tiMiie.    It  hu  a  few  stories,  and 
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some  good  poetry.  Lart  Ble^-sington  dops  the  editorial  honors.  'Children  of  the 
Nobility'  is  a  work  in  the  lar^e  quarto.  The  cnnrnvings  are  by  Heath,  from  draw- 
ings by  Chalox.  One  or  two  of  them  are  cxquis^itc — the  portrait  of  Lady  Mabv 
Howard, for  example.  There  are  some  pretty  children,  too,  and  'extraordinary  ordi- 
nary'-looking;  othcrsome,  with  legs  like  upright  ninu-pinfl,  and  shod  hoofs.  Ekiitcd  by 
Mrs.  Fairlie.  'Beauties  of  Costl'me'  —  Heath  again.  This  is  a  series  of  female 
figures,  in  the  dresses  of  ancient  times — Egyptian,  Scottish,  Court  of  Louis  XH., 
Bernese,  Milanese,  Russian,  English  Peasant,  Swiss,  Court  of  Charles  VH.,  Persian, 
Scottish  Highland,  etc.  Descriptions  by  Leitch  Ritchie.  We  can  sny  Httle  for  the 
English  Annual.    Old  plates,  which  have  been  served  up  to  the  British  public  in  the 

*  Court  Journal,'  if  we  do  not  mistake,  are  scarcely  worthy  of  being  ushered  forth  as 
original  embellishments.     The  'Oriental'  has  twenty-two  spirited  engravings  of 

*  Scenes  in  India,'  many  of  which  are  very  superior.  The  name  of  Rev.  Hobart 
Caunter  is  a  guarantee  for  the  character  of  the  letter-press  portion  of  the  work.  The 
London  'Christian  Keepsake'  is  worthy  of  All  praise,  both  as  to  matter  and  embel- 
lishments. A  portrait  of  Mrs.  Stewart,  (wife  of  Rev.  C.  S.  Stewart,  of  the  Ame- 
rican Navy,)  late  missionary  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  from  a  painting  by  Ingraham, 
of  this  city,  is  one  of  tlie  goms  of  the  volume.  Heath's  '  Picturesque  Annual'  is 
devoted  to  *  Scents  in  Irelan«l.'  They  are  well  selected,  and  the  engravings  are  ex- 
ceedingly soft  and  dear.  The  descriptive  matter  is  from  the  pen  of  Leitch  Ritchie. 
Beside  these,  there  are  'Italy,  France,  and  Switzerland,'  in  two  large  quarto  volumes, 
the  plates  by  Prout  and  Harding,  and  the  illustrations  by  Thomar  Roscoe  ;  Fisher's 
'Drawing-Room  Scrap-Book,'  with  its  usual  quality  and  quantity  of  engravings,  edi- 
ted by  Miss  Landon  ;  'Midland  Counties  Tourist,*  illustrating  hoary  ruins,  romantic 
castles,  and  picture:iqiie  towns  and  landscapes,  in  the  counties  of  Chester,  Derby,  Not- 
tingham, Leicester,  Rutland,  nnd  Lincoln,  with  descriptions  historical  and  topogrnphical, 
'  Illustrations  of  Scotland  and  the  \Va  verly  Novels,  etc.   Wi  ley  and  Putnam,  Broadway. 


Good  out  op  Faml.  — '  Selections  from  the  Court  Reports,  originally  published  in  the 
Boston  Morning  Post,  from  1334  to  lS-i7.  Arranged  and  Revised  by  the  Reporter  of 
the  Post.'  —  The  writer  of  this  work  is  surely  chief  of  the  adepti  in  his  art,  for  art  it  is. 
He  is  a  preeminent 'dab'  at  his  business;  uniting  grace  of  composition  with  a  keen 
sense  of  the  humorous,  and  the  reflections  of  a  heart  open  to  the  intiuence  of  generous 
emotions,  and  full  of  sympathy  for  the  unfortunates,  whose  abandonment  to  temptation 
he  reconis.  As  contramingcxamplesof  ))athos  and  fun,  we  would  instance  the  picture  of 
maternal  affoetion,  in  the  story  of  the  three  juvenile  hook-thieves,  and  the  cool  knavery 
of  the  omnium-caUurum  varlet,  wlioso  systematic  pilferings  were  directed  by  a  writti'n 
programme,  as  :  '  Visit  Bailey's  Female  ^'\\r\ii>(:hoo\  — scrutinize  ;'  'Get  books  from 
library  —  ra^«a6/c ;'  'Go  to  the  theatre  —  uncc  ;^  'Go  to  the  Museum,  night  and  day; 
criticise^  and  fret  ermj  thing  J  cani  '  Visit  Horticultural  Rooms  —  and  get  thin ffs;* 
'Grct  some  pocket-handkerchiefs — gratiSf^  etc.  These  'Selections'  will  amuse  a  dull 
hour  passing  well.  The  reader  will  fmd  the  book  fruitful  of  fun  or  instruction,  open  it 
wheresoever  he  may.     Boston :  Otis,   Broaders  and  Cosipasv. 

*The  Arethusa.'  —  Such  is  the  title  of  a  naval  story,  in  two  volumes,  by  Captain 
Chamier,  R.  N.,  author  of  'Ben  Bruce,'  ' Life  of  a  Sailor,'  etc.  In  our  judgment,  it  is 
his  best  work.  If  not  as  a  whole,  certainly  in  particular  scenes  it  has  not  been  sur- 
passed by  any  previous  eflbrt  of  the  author.  The  wreck  of  the  Tribune,  the  naval 
warfare,  the  pestilence  at  Jamaica,  an<l  many  other  detached  scenes,  which  might 
be  mentioned,  are  most  vividly  portrayed.  We  would  counsel  Captain  Chumier,  how- 
ever, not  to  meddle  with  character  of  which  he  knows  nothing  more  than  may  be  con- 
veyed in  the  terms,  *  I  reckon,'  'I  guess,'  and  'I  calculate,'  in  endless  iteration.  His 
•  Gomcob'  is  an  imaginary  anomaly,  and  has  no  counterpart  in  America.  Philadel- 
pliia :  E.  L.  Cabkt  and  A.  Habt.    New-Tork :  Wiubt  ahd  Pdtkax. 
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'  Reviewers  Reviewed  :'  —  by  the  Author  of  *  Pelayo.'  —  This  is  a  little  volume 
of  seventy-two  pages  —  dedication,  introduction,  argument,  text,  notes,  and  appendix, 
all  counted  —  and  is  facetiously  denominated  by  the  young  lady-author  a  '  Satire.*  The 
editors  of  the  'Courier,'  'Gazette,'  'Commercial,'  and  ' Mirror' journals,  together  with 
iho  Knickerbocker,  are  the  victims — because  they  could  not  admire  '  Pelayo.*  For  our 
own  poor  part,  the  force  of  the  attack  has  stunned  us.  We  know  not  what  to  say. 
Also,  we  wist  not  what  to  do.  'Where,'  (to  adopt  the  kindred  language  of  our  fair 
satirist's  illustrious  archetype,  '  Rosa  Matilda,') 

•  Where  is  Cupid's  criiusou  motion  1 

Billowy  ecslacy  of  wo  ! 
Boar  Ufl  safe,  meanderiug  ocean, 
Where  the  ataguaot  torrents  flow  !' 

Missionary  Enterprises.  —  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  and  Company  have  published  a 
handsome  volume,  of  some  five  hundred  pages,  entitled  '  A  Narrative  of  Missionary 
Enterprises  in  the  South  Sea  Islands ;  with  Remarks  upon  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Islands,  Origin,  Languages,  Traditions,  and  Usages  of  the  Inhabitants.  By  John  Wil- 
liams, of  the  London  Missionary  Society.'  We  regret  that  we  are  compelled  to  advert 
so  briefly  to  this  excellent  work,  in  gathering  the  materials  for  which,  the  author  tra- 
velled one  hundred  thousand  miles,  and  expended  upward  of  eighteen  years.  The  book 
is  full  upon  all  the  heads  mentioned  in  its  title,  and  is  illustrated  by  numerous  engrav- 
ings on  wood.  The  style  is  simple  and  flowing,  and  the  details  invariably  interesting, 
not  less  to  the  general  than  the  Christian  reader.  We  were  struck  with  a  fact  recorded 
toward  the  close  of  the  volume,  illustrative  of  that  divine  purpose  in  nature  of 
which  a  correspondent  elsewhere  speaks,  in  the  present  number.  In  many  of  the 
coral  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  there  are  neither  streams  nor  springs ;  and  were  it  not 
for  the  cocoa-nut,  the  inhabitants  would  perish.  On  a  sultry  day,  when  the  very  ground 
burns  with  heat,  the  natives  climb  this  fruit-tree,  and  in  each  unripe  nut  find  a  pint  or 
more  of  a  grateful  lenionado-!ike  water,  as  refreshing  as  if  taken  from  a  spring. 

'Science  Made  Eaov:'  — '  Being  a  Familiar  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Chemis- 
try, Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  and  Pneumatics.'  —  We  took  up  this  corpulent  dictionary- 
quarto,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  one  of  those  scanty  and  superficial  ^madt'tastf 
books,  good-naturedly  intended  to  instil  dull  truths  into  unwary  understandings,  by 
alternate  layers  of  utile  and  dulce^  but  capable  in  reality  of  very  Httle  good.  Its  perusal 
has  agreeably  disappointed  us.  The  author  has  not  alone  skirmished  on  the  frontier  of 
a  few  of  the  sciences,  but  he  has  drawn  a  small  array  of  them  into  close  order,  in  such 
wise  that  they  may  be  surveyed  with  case  and  expedition,  and  made  to  fructify  without 
a  world  of  unnecessary  trouble.    The  volume  is  illustrated  by  numerous  wood-cuts. 

Miss  Leslie's  *  Pencil  Sketches.'  —  This  volume  contains  all  of  Miss  Lesue*8  fugi- 
tive pieces  which  have  appeared  since  the  publication  of  her  second  series  of  'Pencil 
Sketches.'  Every  article  has  been  carefully  revised  by  the  author,  and  improved,  as 
she  believes,  by  numerous  alterations  and  additions.  The  following  are  the  contents: 
*  The  Red  Box,  or  Scenes  at  the  General  Wayne  ;*  *  Constance  Allerton,  or  the  Mourn* 
ing  Suits;'  'The  Oflacers,  a  Story  of  the  Last  War;'  'The  Serenades,  and  Dream  of 
Songs:*  'The  Old  Farm-House;*  'That  Gentleman,  or  Pcncillings  on  Ship-board;* 
'  Charles  Loring,  a  Tale  of  the  Revolution ;'  and  '  Alphonsine.'  Aside  from  the  natural 
ease  and  conversational  ability,  peculiar  to  all  Miss  Leslie's  productions,  the  reader 
may  always  rely  upon  a  main  object  of  intellectual  or  moral  good. 

'The  Hawk  Chief.'  —  This  'Tale  of  the  Indian  Country,'  by  John  T.  Ibying,  Ja^ 
author  of  'Indian  Sketches,'  is  too  clever  a  production  to  be  despatched  in  a  few  lines; 
but  we  are  compelled  to  postpone  a  more  enlarged  notice  of  the  work,  until  some  future 
occasion.  In  the  matter  of  hterary  provender,  it  seems  latterly  to  be  either  '  a  feast  or 
a  famine.*  Our  hands  are  now  full,  which  but  recently  were  quite  empty,  of  inteUectiiak 
wares.    We  shall  discuss  tiieni  in  ovdiiv  wben  apaee  and  leiraia  serve. 
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Eleventh  Volume  or  the  Knickekbocker.  — We  cannot  permit  the  cloeiuf  number  of  tbo 
prcttrnt  voltime  of  lb»  SUfazine  to  go  forth  to  our  readers,  without  holding  a  brief  and  familiar 
tet(9-si-t£te  with  ihom,  in  relation  to  its  prospccu,  literary  and  otherwise.  For  the  past,  let  it  speak 
for  ilsolC  Wo  have  nccompIisheJ  all  wo  could,  nod  our  friends  are  kind  enoogh  to  admit  that  it 
has  been  beyond  what  was  promised,  ond  more  thon  latisfdctory.  For  the  Aiture,  we  have  rich 
■tores  of  valuable  ud entertaining  matter,  not  only  from  our  present  unequalled  corps  of  contri' 
bvtors,  bnt  from  several  writen*,  akin  to  the  bc«t  of  them,  whose  acquaintance  our  readers  have  uot 
bicherto  raaile.  We  can  promise,  that  the  more  solid  articles  whirh  the  next  volume  will  contain, 
will  Bailhor  be  too  voluminous  to  be  reed,  nor  too  dull  to  be  useful;  that  thej  will  be  varied  and 

nl  in  aubject,  and  attractive  in  manner.  Eschewing  politics  and  polemics,  our  readers  will 
■p«  the  long-winded  discussions  tu  which  they  so  frequently  give  rise;  and  they  may  rely, 
noroover,  upon  a  faithful  discharge  of  our  critical  responsibilities,  uninfluenced  by  partisan  or  sec- 
tarian feeling.  With  articles  of  a  lighter  description,  we  shall,  as  heretofore,  be  well  supplied. 
By  '  lif  ht  articles,*  we  do  not  mean  sill}-  love-st«>ric«,  and  inflated,  finical  rhapsodies,  nor  the  aimleaa 
•flbrts  of  writers  mounted  on  airy  stilts  of  ub»traction,  but  matter  capable  of  improving  while  it 
nmiwes ;  that  shall  *  fortify  like  a  cordial,'  and  be  productive  of  sweet  blood  and  generous  spirits  ; 
revif  ing  and  animating  the  dead  cdui  of  idle  life,  enteriuining  the  leisure  of  the  active,  and  reliev- 
ing the  toil  of  the  laborious;  now  beguiling,  perchance,  pain  of  body,  or  diverting  anxiety  of 
mind;  and  happily  again,  it  muy  bo,  tilling  the  place  of  bad  thoughts,  or  suggesting  better. 
We  do  not  anticipate  that  tVQty  p<iper  will  please  every  reader.  Our  articles  are  so  many 
dishes,  our  readers  guests;  that  which  one  admires,  perhaps  another  reject*;  but  we  shall 
take  especial  care,  that  none  may  bo  without  sumoihiog  to  enlighten  his  understanding,  and 
gratify  his  fancy  or  taste.  The  pericrauiiims  are  not  diftfurnished,  good  reader,  from  which  so 
many  gf}od  thing*  have  heretofore  been  evoked  fur  your  edification  and  profit;  nor  will  they  be, 
by  some  score  or  two,  ihn  ouly  kources  of  your  future  intellectual  gratification.  You  will  be- 
lieve us,  when  we  hold  out  to  you  thene  tokens  of  good,  since  wc  have  never  deceived  yon.  Judge 
ye.  If  we  have  not  'fought  our  way  to  your  good  graces  valiantly,  and  showed  our  passport  at 
every  barrier.' 

Our  success  Is  abundantly  satisfactory,  so  far  as  reputation  and  an  increasing  subscription -list  are 
conciTiied.  '  The  pressure,'  however,  which  has  home  so  heavily  upon  all  business,  and  all  pro- 
fossiou.'',  ha«  not  been  without  its  iniluoocn  upon  the  pecuniary  interests  of  this  Magaxine.  Many 
of  our  unthinkimg  readers  —  we  will  harbor  uo  worse  opinion  of  them  —  unwilling  to  curtail  their 
expenses,  by  stopping  their  subscriptions,  huve  been  quite  ready  to  lessen  them  by  not  ptofing  for 
a  work  which  they  could  not  bring  tlicnibelvcs  to  forego.  To  such  we  have  ouly  to  say,  they  can- 
not be  fully  aware  of  the  injustice  of  which  thny  are  guilty,  nor  of  the  unmitigated  exertions  which 
they  so  illy  requite.  The  *  never-euding,  still  beginning*  labor  which  is  going  on  for  their  benefit 
and  amusptiieiit,  long  aAcr  their  heads  are  upon  their  pillows,  or  while  they  are  indulging  in  the 
relaxations  from  toil  \kliich  are  denied  to  the  Ir^s  fortunote  laborer  In  the  literary  vineyard, 
should  be  promptly  rewarded  ;  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  each  delinquent  under  whose  eye  this 
paragraph  may  fall,  will  yield  turdy  justice  to  those  who  have  wrought  long  and  faithfully  for  him. 
Having  said  thiix  much,  explanatory,  denunciatory,  aud  cxpostulatory,  we  enter  uiton  a  new  volume 
with  an  enhanced  patronage,  enlarged  hopcii,  and  a  settled  determination  to  lose  uo  opportunity, 
and  to  spare  no  labor  nor  expense,  which  may  increase  the  reputation  of  thia  Magazine,  and  widen 
the  already  far-reaching  boundary  of  its  circulation  and  influence. 


Errata.  —  In  the  poem  '  Floral  Astrology,*  page  498,  the  word  sisshould  follow  the  fluat  '  VMCer,' 
in  the  tliird  lino  of  the  third  stanza.    In  the  *  Lay  of  the  Madman,'  p.  518,  the  aeTenth  line  fnm 
the  elose  should  read,  *  They  trtmkU  and  dart  through  m/eveij  rein.* 
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